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Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
.  ■  :   .  Madison,  December  10,  1865. 

To  Bis  Excellency,  James  T.  Lewis, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin : 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
Report  from  this  Department,  including  statistical  information  in  regard 
to  colleges,  academies  and  seminaries,  so  far  as  reports  could  be]obtained 
at  this  office. 

To  the  Report  an  appendix  is  added,  containing  special  reports  from 
county  superintendents  so  far  as  received. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  G.  McMYNN, 

Superintendent  of  Public  In$tntction. 


GIFT 

MICHIGAN  DEPT.OF 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

JUN    2  4  35 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the  Legislature  of    Wisconsin  : 

Gentlemen  : — The  following  statistical  statement  of  attendance,  teach- 
ers, taxes,  etc.,  obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  county  superintend- 
ents, made  as  required  by  section  98,  of  the  school  code,  will  present,  in 
an  intelligible  manner,  the  principal  facts  relating  to  the  pubkc  schools 
of  the  state,  for  the  year  1865 : 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  counties  reported, 67 

do towns  reported, 771 

do whole  districts, 3,  806 

do parts  of  districts, r. 1,738 

do districts  not  reported,.. 121 

do parts  of  districts  not  reported, 60 

Whole  number  of  children  over  4  and  under  20  years  of  age,.. 335, 662 

Number  of  different  pupils  who  attended  the  public  schools, 228, 067 

do days'  attendance  of  different  pupils  in  the  public  schools,..  14, 681, 167 

Average  number  of  days  the  schools  were  taught, 134} 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  of  number  registered, M  60 

do do entitled  to  school  privileges, 88 

Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers, 7,682 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month, $36  46 

do female  teachers  per  month, 22  24 

State  fund  apportioned, M  151,816  84 

Total  am't  expended  during  the  year  amd  on  hand  August  31, 1,056,101  38 

The  foregoing  embraces  the  salient  facts  relating  to  our  public  schools 
for  the  past  year.  They  indicate  progress.  For  fuller  information,  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  the  tables  found  in  the  appendix. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

There  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  districts  in  the  state  since  the  date 
of  the  last  report  of  352.  This  is,  in  part,  owing  to  consolidation,  and  is, 
so  far,  a  gratifying  fact.  Some  districts  have  become  disorganized  from 
causes  originating  in  the  late  war,  and  in  others  no  schools  were  support- 
id  and  hence  no  reports  were  made. 
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The  policy  of  consolidation  of  districts  is  to  be  commended,  and  town 
boards  of  supervisors  can  do  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  education 
by  refusing  to  divide  those  at  present  organized,  without  urgent  reasons. 
By  uniting  districts,  when  it  is  practicable,  they  diminish  the  per  cent, 
of  taxation  necessary  to  support  the  sckatls,  as  well  as  strengthen  them 
in  many  respects. 

Hundreds  of  districts  in  the  state  arc  too  small  to  support  good  schools, 
and  henco  there  arises  a  necessity  for  employing  the  cheapest  teachers, 
who  usually  teach  the  dearest  schools.  The  convenience  of  having  the 
school  house  so  situated  that  children  have  to  walk  but  a  short  distance 
in  order  to  reach  it,  is  a  very  poor  compensation  for  a  waste  of  time  after 
entering  it.  It  is  far  better  for  a  child,  old  enough  to  attend  school,  to 
walk  two  or  even  three  miles  to  reach  a  good  school,  than  to  walk  less,  if 
the  latter  involves  being  under  the  influence  and  instruction  of  a  teacher 
whose  only  qualification  is  that  *he  teaches  cheap." 


ATTENDANCE 

There  are  11,948  more  scholars  reported  as  attending  the  public  schools 
this  year  than  last.  The  whole  number  of  members  is  66  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  over  4  and  under  20  years  of  age  in  the  state.  Ex- 
cluding those  less  than  4  and  over  20  years  of  age,  who  have  been  regis- 
tered, we  find  that  65  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  drawing  public 
money  have  attended  school  some  part  of  the  time. 

The  number  less  than  4  years  of  age  who  have  been  registered  is  1,252. 
When  we  consider  the  fact  that  no  child  oug"ht  to  attend  school  before  he 
is  six  years  of  ago,  and  that  every  day  spent  there  before  he  is  five  is 
detrimental  to  him,  we  can  but  regret  the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents, which  this  item  of  the  reports  brings  to  view.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  is  much  greater  than  is  reported,  for  intelligent 
teaohers  and  school  officers  uniformly  refuse  to  register  those  less  than 
four  years  of  age,  and  henco  parents  who  are  fo  inconsiderate  as  to  send 
their  children  to  school  thus  early,  are  not  careful  in  respect  to  the  state- 
ments made  as  regards  their  age. 

The  reports  show  that  1,523  over  twenty  yeara  of  age  have  attended 
school  some  portion  of  the  time. 

The  average  length  of  time  the  public  schools  have  been  kept  during 
the  past  year  is  14  days  more  than  it  was  last  year.  The  time  required 
by  law  is  66  days,  and  the  average  number  of  days  each  school  has  been 
taught  during  the  past  year  is  134A,  or  more  than  twice  the  number  re* 
quired  by  law.  This  fact  would  seem  to  warrant  a  change  in  the  law. 
Three  months  school  is  less  time  than  is  required  by  any  other  northern 
state  as  old  as  Wisconsin,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  a  portion  of  the  in- 
come of  the  school  fund,  and  the  same  reasons,  th»t  induced  the  legisla- 
ture to  require  that  a  school  should  be  maintained  three  months,  would 
now  seem  to  justify  a  requirement  of  five.  Seventeen  years  have  pa?sed 
since  the  present  law  was  enacted,  and  the  ability  of  the  people  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  education  has  at  least  quadrupled  within  that  time,  and  it 


is  believed  that  a  law  requiring  that  a  school  shall  be  taught  not  less 
than  one  hundred  days  during  the  year,  in  order  to  entitle  the  district  to 
a  share  of  the  annual  apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund, 
would  be  generally  and  heartily  approved. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  each  year  since  the  present  school  sys- 
tem went  into  operation,  (1),  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  state 
over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age ;  Q2),  the  total  number  having 
attended  the  public  schools  some  portion  of  the  year;  (3),  the  per  cent,  of 
attendance  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  school  age ;  and,  (4),  the 
average  number  of  days  schools  have  been  taught : 
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66 
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67 
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64 
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From  the  above  table  it  appears,  that  during  the  seventeen  years 
covered  by  the  reports,  there  has  been  an  average  of  sixty -four  out  of  each 
hundred  of  school  «ge  who  have  attended  the  public  shools  during  a  part 
of  the  year.  The  actual  daily  attendance  cannot  be  accurately  calculated 
for  the  past  seventeen  years,  but  for  the  present  year  it  is  fifty  per  cent: 
of  the  number  registered;  that  is  of  the  sixty- six  pupils  registered  for 
each  hundred  of  school  age,  there  was  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
thirty-three  during  the  134J  days  the  schools  were  in  operation.  Or  to 
state  the  fact  in  other  words,  there  has  been  an  average  attendance  of 
thirty-three  children  in  the  schools  during  each  of  the  134J  days  the 
schools  were  in  session,  for  each  100  who  were  over  four  and  under 
twenty  years  of  age.    From  this  it  appears,  that  taking  one  day  with 


another,  during  the  six  months  the  schools  are  open,  the  number  of 
children  who  arc  not  in  the  public  schools,  is  to  the  number  who  arc,  as 
2  is  to  1.  This  result  would  be  but  little  modified,  should  the  number 
attending  private  schools  be  taken  into  account. 


TEACHERS. 

Until  18G2  there  was  no  reliable  report  showing  the  number  of  teach- 
ers employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  The  numbers  since  that 
year  are  as  follows  : 


Year. 


1862, 
1868, 
1864, 
1865, 


Total. 


An  increase  in  the  number  of  female  teachers,  on  account  of  the  war, 
wag  to  be  expected.  Still,  the  increase  is  less  than  was  genorally  suppos- 
ed, and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  during 
1865  of  518.  The  demand  for  teachers  is  at  present  greater  than  the 
supply.  Hundreds  of  persons  possessing  very  limited  attainments  are 
employed,  not  because  the  people  are  indifferent  to  their  qualifications, 
but  because  the  school  bouses  would  be  unoccupied,  if  only  those  fitted 
were  selected  as  teachers. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  granted  7,0S2  certificates.  Of 
these,  59  were  of  the  fir*t  grade,  195  of  the  second  grade,  and  6,828  of 
the  third  grade  ;  reported  as  follows  : 


Male  teachers,.... 
Female  teachers,. 


Total, , 


1st  Grade. 


36 
23 


50 


2d  Grade. 


64 
131 


195 


3d  Grade. 


1,990 
4,838 


6,828 


Total. 


2,000 
4,992 


7,082 


The  highest,  or  first  grade  certificate  is  granted  on  examination  in  Or- 
thoepy, Orthography,  Reading,  Penmanship,  Intelleetual  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Physiology,  Physical  Geography, 
Algebra,  History  of  the  United  States,  Natural  Philosophy,  Geometry, 
and  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. 


The  names  of  those  who  received  first  grade  certificates,  and  the  conn* 
ties  in  which  they  were  granted  are  as  follows  : 


Gentlemen. 

Counties. 

Ladies. 

Counties. 

Columbia 

Ellen  E.  Merrill, 

E.  n.  Hooker, 

N.  E.  Goldthwaite, 

Dane,  2d  District. 

Dodge,. ...do 

Dunn 

Dane,  2d  Dist 

8.  A.  McWilliams, 

H  A.  Wentz, 

Jennie  Trowbridge,... 
Eliza  Sawyer,...., 

Dodge,  2d  Dist. 
Dodge,  2d  Dist. 
Dodge,  2d  Dist 
Dodge,  2d  Dist. 
Eau  Claire. 

A  J  Rowland............. 

Eau  Claire 

Minerva  Perry, 

N.  P.  Gage,... 

Fond  du  Lac 

do 

Mattie  S.  North, 

Maurice  McKenner, 

R  Davenport, 

L.  E.  Cooper,., 

Green 

Augusta  Kidder, 

Louisa  J.  Scribncr,.... 

Laura  L.  Wilson, 

Phebe  R.  Rose, 

Eau  Claire 

Conrad  Matter, 

D.  C.  Green 

do 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Jefferson 

Grant. 

La  Fayette 

do 

La  Fayette. 
La  Fayette. 
La  Fayette. 
La  Pointe. 

E.  Parmilee,t..».TTT*TTrT,f 

Anna  Kennada, 

Juliette  Hollister, 

Nellie  Smiih, 

J.  M.  Osborn, 

do 

F.C.  Atwell, 

Marathon, 

Peter  Gonlan, 

Milw'kee,lstDist 
Ozaukee.. 

Amanda  Knox, 

La  Pointe. 

P.  R.  Gannon, 

Annie  Langton, 

Milw'kee,lstDi8t 
Milw'kee.lstDigt 
Portage. 
Racine. 

John  Richards, 

Portage 

Fannie  Jeffreys, 

Sarah  Megran, 

Charles  Holmes, 

Racine , 

do 

Richland- 

Wm  H.  Mcintosh, 

J.  M.  Swartz, 

N,  E.  Carver,- 

Ellen  J.  Merritt, 

Jane  C.  Bovee...... 

Rock,  2d  Dist. 
Rock,  2d  Dist. 
St.  Croix. 

Irving  R.  Spooner, 

L.  H.  Warren, 

Rock,  2d  Dist.... 

Trempealeau 

Waukesha 

Mary  M.  Cox, 

J.  N.  Wells, 

Mary  G.  Sherman, «... 
Mary  C.  Nelson, 

Walworth. 

S.M.White, 

T.  H.  Earle, 

do 

Waukesha. 

Waupaca ! 

M.  W.  Martin, 

do ' 

Wm.  B.  Mumbrue, 

J.  M.  Jackson, 

do ' 

t 

Wood ! 

1 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  teachers  of  schools  in  cities  and  incorpo- 
rated villages  are  generally  examined  by  boards  of  education  or  city 
superintendents,  and  no  report  of  the  examination  is  made  to  this  office, 
hence  the  names  of  some  of  our  best  teachers  do  not  appear  in  the  above 
list.  In  some  cases  county  superintendents  have  failed  to  report  the 
names  of  those  examined ;  this  will  explain  the  fact  that  less  than  59 
names  are  given  in  the  table. 


TEACHERS'  WAGES. 


There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  monthly  wages  paid  for  teaching, 
during  the  past  year,  which  shows  an  appreciation  of,  and  liberality 
towards  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools.  The  numerous  applications 
made  to  this  office  for  well  qualified  teachers,  show  that  there  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  in  many  of  the  villages,  to  employ  and  liberally 
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pay  those  who  are  fitted  by  education  and  experience  to  take  charge  of 
union  or  graded  bchools.  It  has  been  found  quite  impossible,  however, 
to  answer  these  applications  favorably. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  wages  paid  to  teachers  since 
1849,  and  the  ratio  of  the  wages  of  female  teachers  to  those  of  male 
teachers : 


Year. 


1849, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1866, 
1866, 
1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1880, 
1861, 
1862, 
1868, 
1864, 
1866, 


Male. 


$15  22 
17  14 

17  16 
15  83 

18  17 
18  76 
28  10 

26  38 
24  60 

27  02 

22  93 
24  20 

23  01 

26  82 

27  11 
32  89 
36  46 


k 

Ratio. 

per  ct. 

$6  92 

46 

8  97 

12 

8  35 

43 

8  64 

64 

9  94 

60 

11  00 

60 

12  08 

62 

18  80 

54 

15  16 

62 

14  92 

'  65 

14  29 

63 

15  30 

63 

14  62 

68 

15  82 

61 

16  81 

62 

19  48 

60 

22  24 

61 

SCHOOL  TAXES. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  valuations  of  real  and 
personal  property,  and  of  the  amounts  raised  for  school  purposes  during 
each  of  the  past  ten  years. 


Year. 


1866,. 
1866,. 
1867,. 
1868,. 
1869,. 
1860, . 
1861, . 
1862, . 
1868,. 
1864,. 


Aggregate  Taluation 
of  property  in  the 
State. 


$87,600,000 
160,000,000 
150, 000, 000 
175,000,000 
168,620,233 
184, 062, 636 
180, 984,  364 
182,607,222 
163, 071,  773 
152,652,752 


Amount  raised  for 
School  purposes. 


$90, 192  67 
72,604  88 

128. 161  04 
147, 919  66 
464,261  42 
402, 765  23 
728,130  26 
679, 798  94 
821,869  78 

908.162  04 


Amount 
per  dol. 


Mills. 

1 

i 

» 

21 
4 

3j 
•i 

c 


Until  1860  the  reports  of  school  officers  were  very  inaccurate.    The 
blanks  were  then  so  modified  as  to  render  the  reports  much  more  reliable. 


The  amount  raised  by  taxation  and  received  from  other  sources,  for  the 
support  of  schools  during  the  past  year,  is  $1,055,101  33,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  summary  of  the  financial  statistics  of  the  county  super- 
intendents' reports : 


Taxes  for  building  and  repairing, 

Taxes  for  fuel  and  incidentals, 

Taxes  for  teachers'  wages, 

Taxes  for  apparatus, 

Taxes  for  libraries, 

Taxes  to  pay  old  indebtedness, , 

Income  of  the  school  fund, 

Taxes  levied  by  town  meetings, 

Taxes  levied  by  boards  of  supervisors,. 

Tuition  of  non  resident  pupils, 

From  all  other  sources, 

For  building  and  repairing, 

For  fuel  and  incidentals, 

For  services  of  male  teachers, 

For  services  of  female  teachers, 

For  apparatus,  etc., 

For  libraries,  etc., 

For  old  indebtedness, 

For  school  furniture 

For  registers,  records,  etc., 

For  all  other  purpose?, 


Money  on  hand  August  31,  1864,. 
Money  on  hand  August  31,  1865,. 
Error  in  reports, 


Receipts. 


590,649  84 

74,861  18 

388,627  76 

3,  786  18 

1,314  01 

20,  390  66 

134,148  87 

61,804  04 

103,  776  44 

6, 205  09 

47, 692  64 


$932, 255  61 
122,  845  72 


$1,056,101  33 


Disbursements. 


$86, 420  05 

91, 968  93 

189,614  89 

471, 257  60 

4, 526  60 

2,111  99 

30, 146  32 

6,992  64 

2, 923  42 

27,261  60 


$918,222  85 

""l30,"44l"35 

11,487  13 


$1,055,101  33 


No  reports  relating  to  finances  were  received  from  the  1st  District  of 
Dodge  county,  nor  from  Burnett,  Polk  and  St.  Croix  counties. 

The  reports  forwarded  hy  the  Superintendents  of  Adams,  Ashland, 
Buffalo,  Calumet,  Columbia,  Door,  Douglas,  Juneau,  Kenosha,  Manito- 
woc, 1st  District  Milwaukee,  Oconto,  Pierce,  Bacine,  1st  District  Hock, 
Sheboygan,  Vernon  and  Waupaca  were  balanced,  and  were  therefore  re- 
garded  as  reliable. 

The  summary  presented  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  [approximation  to- 
wards an  accurate  statement  of  the  school  expenses  for  the  past  school 
year.  In  respect  to  one  item  it  will  be  observed  there  is  a  mistake  of 
$17,667  47.  This  is  in  reporting  the  receipts  from  the  apportionment  of 
1865,  and  yet,  there  is  no  part  of  the  report  required  of  the  District 
Clerks  less  difficult  to  render  properly  than  this.  The  inference  from  the 
reports    rendered   by  County    Superintendents,  is,  that  many  District 
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Boards  do  not  keep  their  accounts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  clerks 
to  state  the  sources  and  amount  of  receipts,  and  the  objects  and  amount  of 
expenditures  during  the  year.  From  only  eighteen  of  the  sixty-one 
County  Superintendents,  have  the  financial  reports  been  correct,  or  relia- 
ble. No  blame  can  attach  to  the  county  superintendents,  inasmuch  as 
their  reports  are  compiled  from  those  of  town  clerks,  and  the  reports  of 
town  clerks  are  made  up  of  the  reports  of  district  clerks. 

The  latter,  then,  are  responsible  for  the  errors  reported  to  this  office, 
and  without  greater  care  and  more  system  in  keeping  their  accounts,  noth- 
ing reliable  can  be  known  in  regard  to  school  expenses. 

There  has  been  raised  during  the  past  year  by  tax,  for  school  purposes, 
$2  70  for  each  child  over  4  and  under  20  years  of  age,  and  $4  07  for  each 
person  registered  as  a  member  of  the  public  schools. 

The  amount  raised,  divided  by  the  average  daily  attendance,  will  show- 
that  for  each  person  attending  school  134i  days  there  has  been  a  tax  of 
$8  10.  If  the  amount  of  tax  raised  for  permanent  improvements  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  estimate,  and  only  the  amount  raised  for  teachers'  wages 
and  incidental  expenses  be  considered,  we  find  the  following  result : 

Axerage   tax   for   tuition  of   each   pupil  in   actual  attendance,   the  aver- 
age numberof  days  during  which  schools  were  taught, $6  73 

Average  tax  for  tuition  of  each  person  registered, 3  37 

Assuming  the  whole  sum  expended  for  educational  purposes,  at 
$1,075,000,  which  is  rather  below  than  above  the  true  amount,  we  find  the 
following  result: 

Average  amount  expended  for  each  person  over  4  and  under  20  years  of  agc,..$3  20 

Average  amount  expended  for  each  person  registered, 4  82 

Average  amount  expended  for  each  person  in  attendance  during  the  average 
timo  schools  were  taught, 9  60 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  tax  required  to  support  those  who  arc  reg- 
istered, but  who  are  absent  a  portion  of  the  time  the]schools  are  in  session 
is  one  of  the  largest  paid  by  tic  people  of  the  state.  The  direct  cost  of 
irregularity  and  absenteeism  is  about  one-half  the  whole  cost,  or,  in  other 
words,  fifty  cents  of  each  dollar  expended  for  educational  purposes  is  wast- 
ed by  providing  school  houses  and  teachers  for  those  who  need  but  do  not 
use  them.  The  facts  developed  by  our  school  returns  will,  we  think,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  no  other  department  of  human  labor  is  there  such 
needless  waste  of  both  time  and  money  as  in  the  management  of  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND  SCHOOL  HOUSE  SITES. 

The  number  of  public  school  houses  is  4,338,  accommodating  241,593 
pupils.  The  increase  in  number  of  school  nouses  during  the  past  year  is 
152.  There  are  370  built  of  stone  or  brick.  The  number  having  out- 
houses in  good  condition  is  1,418.  There  are  517  still  without  black- 
boards, and  only  750  are  furnished  with  outline  maps.  3,943  are  not 
provided  with  clocks . 
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In  regard  to  sites  the  reports  show  3,454  containing  less  than  one  acre, 
and  only  691  well  enclosed. 

The  cash  valu3  of  school  houses  is $1,455,322  20 

The  cash  value  of  sites, 214,447  86 


$1,669,770  06 


There  are  buildings  in  twenty  counties  valued  each  at  65,000  or  more. 
The  building  valued  highest  is  in  Milwaukee,  its  estimated  worth  being 
$21,000.     In  the  appendix  will  be  found  more  detailed  information. 

With  increase  of  wealth  there  is  a  desire  for  better  school  houses  in 
most  parts  of  the  state.  The  people  understand  that  ease  and  comfort 
are  essential  to  the  progress  of  their  children  in  study.  During  the  past 
year  many  school  nouses  were  built  that  indicate  both  intelligence  and 
taste.  Most  of  our  cities  and  large  villages  are  provided  with  school 
buildings  that  reflect  credit  upon  the  State.  In  some  instances  these 
buildings  are  furnished  in  a  becoming  manner.  The  aisles  arc  carpeted, 
the  windows  curtained  and  the  walls  adorned  with  maps,  charts  and  pic- 
tures. The  number  of  such  buildings  is  increasing  year  by  year.  It  is, 
however,  not  to  bo  denied,  that  there  are  still  in  existence  hundreds  of 
buildings,  of  forbidding  appearance,  and  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  used 
for  school  purposes,  where  children  are  gathered  and  subjected  to  all  the 
pernicious  influences  that  furniture  illy  constructed,  rooms  poorly  warmed, 
lighted  and  ventilated,  walls  begrimed  with  dirt,  and  windows  broken 
and  uncurtained,  can  exert.  The  indifference  of  parents  to  these  things 
is  as  disgraceful  as  it  is  inexplicable.  The  dislike  that  children  feel 
toward  school  is  too  often  the  effect  of  causes  that  parental  interest  and 
attention  could  easily  remove.  To  willingly  sit  and  study  in  such  school 
rooms  as  a  few  we  have  visited  during  the  past  year,  would  argue  a  degree 
of  apathy  that  children,  fortunately,  seldom  reach. 

The  reports  received  at  this  office  show  that  more  than  two- thirds  of 
the  outhouses  belonging  to  the  public  schools  are  in  bad  condition.  In 
some  instances  these  are  entirely  wanting.  Providing  these  necessary 
buildings  would  seem  to  be  only  heeding  the  simplest  dictates  of  decency. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  county  superintendents  do  not  possess  the  power 
of  compelling  district  boards  to  remove  the  disgrace  that  the  lack  of  these 
brings  upon  our  common  schools.  Refinement  and  purity  arc  not  easily 
rooted  out  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children,  but  there  are  some  assaults 
that  it  is  difficult  for  even  innate  feelings  to  withstand. 

The  small  number  of  sites  that  are  suitably  inclosed  is  by  no  means 
creditable  to  the  people  of  the  state.  The  influence,  of  pleasant  surroun- 
dings is  understood  by  all  intelligent  people.  Were  our  children,  while 
at  school,  accustomed  to  planting  and  protecting  trees  and  shrubbery,  a 
taste  would  be  developed  that  would  produce  good  results  in  after  life. 

Much  money  is  wasted  in  building  school  houses  without  any  suitable 

£lan  from  which  to  work.  No  building  committee  should  attempt  to 
uild  until  they  have  obtained  carefully  prepared  designs  and  drawings  of 
the  proposed  building.  These,  after  careful  examination,  may  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  conform  to  the  views  of  the  committee.     Unless  the  plan  is 
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completed  before  work  is  commenced,  the  cost  of  extras  will  ten  times  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  all  the  drawings  necessary.  Besides,  many  of  our  school 
houses  are  built  by  contract,  and  if  there  are  no  drawings,  or  if  those  pro- 
vided arc  imperfect,  the  building  committee  fplace  themselves  completely 
in  the  power  of  the  builder.  Every  architect  knows  that  no  contract  can 
be  so  expressed  in  words  without  the  aid  of  well  drawn  plans,  as  to  pre- 
clude the  builder  from  doing  the  work  for  ten  percent,  less  than  it  should 
cost,  and  yet  not  violate  the  terms  of  agreement. 

We  visited  several  school  buildings  during  the  past  summer,  which 
cost  from  $5,000  to  $20,000  each,  that  are  so  illy  arranged,  as  regards 
blackboards,  desks,  wardrobes,  recitation  rooms,  means  of  warming  and 
ventilation,  as  to  be  comparatively  unfit  for  school  purposes,  and  yet  an 
expenditure  of  a  small  sum  for  plans  prepared  by  a  good  archi- 
tect would  have  provided  conveniences  that  hundreds  of  dollars  cannot 
now  secure.  District  Boards  contemplating  building,  are  invited  to  cor- 
respond with  this  D3partment,and  such  information  will  be  given  and  sug- 
gestions made,  as  may  be  useful  in  those  cases  where  an  architect  cannot 
be  conveniently  consulted. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  NOT  INCORPORATED. 

The  number  of  private  unincorporated  schools  reported  is  eight  loss 
than  in  1864.  The  following  statement  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of 
the  present  year : 

Number  of  private  unincorporated  schools  in  the  state, 228 

Number  of  pupils  registered  who  have  not  attended  a  district  school  during 

the  year, 7,986 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 5,  854 

Number  of  teachers  employed, 242 

The  imperfect  returns  render  a  statement  of  the  average  length  of  time 
such  schools  were  in  session,  impossible.  Indeed,  there  is  little  reliance  to 
be  placed  upon  the  reports  in  regard  to  this  class  of  schools.  They,  as  a 
general  thing,  rr.ke  no  r^orts,  and  not  being  under  the  supervision  of 
any  school  officer,  it  i.s  diiucult  to  obtain  information  concerning  them. 
All  the  facts  relating  to  them,  so  far  as  known  in  this  office,  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix. 
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ACADEMIES.  SEMINARIES  AND  INSTITUTES. 

The  following  table  embraces  such  facts  in  regard  to  this  class  of  schools 
as  have  been  reported  : 

Abstract  of  Reports  of  Academies,  Seminaries,  etc. :  for  18G5. 


Corporate  name  of 
Institution. 


Albion  Academy.. 
Baraboo  Col.  Instil., 
Baraboo  Fern.  Sem.,„ 
Benton  Fern.  Acad.,.. 
Brunson  Institute, ... 
Durand  Institute, . ... 
E  vansyille  Seminary, 
Lancaster  Institute, 

Milton  Academy, 

Oconomowoc  Sem.,., 
Platteville  Academy, 
Waterloo  Academy,.. 
Waukesha  Seminary, 
Wesleyan  Seminary, 


Total,.. 


Nam  •  of  place 
"where  located. 


Albion,, .... 

Baraboo,...,,.. 

Baraboo 

Benton 

Point.  B1uffr.„ 

Durand, 

Evanrrille,  ,w 

Lancaster, 

Milton,„ „ 

Oconomowoc, . 
PlatteTille,...,. 

Waterloo,.. 

Waukesha- 

West  Eau  Claire, 


Name  of  Principal 
or  Preceptress, 


Rct.  A.  K.  Cornwall, 
Prof.  E.  F.  Ilobart^ 

Miss  Ik  Bas?eltr „ 

Regcna  Malqaetia,.. 
Prof.  Q.W.  Caae...... 

Prof.  J.  K.  Harma 

Rot.  II.  Colman, . 
Prof.  Jobn  J.  Copp,.* 
Rer.W.C.Whitrord, 
Miss  Grace  P.  Jones 
Pro  f .  G.  M.  G  u  e  r  n  a  ey , 
Prof.  8.  A.Hall,.... 
Rer.  M.  Pope,  .„*.,•, 
Prof,  8.  M,  White, ... 


1854 
I860 

1866 

1BG2 
1856 
1862 
1856 
1857 
1S54 
185G 
1843 
1852 
1864 
1862 


31 


262 

m 

126 

110 

75 

216 

230 

292 

60 

200 

60 

29 

75 


I960 


m 


p 

M 


$15,000 
3,000 
2,500 

16,000 

10,000 
5,000 

10,000 
2,500 

15,000 
4,200 

25,000 


2tQ0O 


78  $  109,200 


There  are,  probably,  schools  not  embraced  in  the  foregoing  table  that 
ought  to  have  been  reported.  The  German  English  Academy  of  Mil- 
waukee is  omitted,  but  it  is  well  known  to  be  admirably  managed  by  its 
accomplished  principal  and  efficient  board  of  trustees.  The  course  of 
study  is  practical,  and  its  discipline  excellent.  It  possesses  a* cabinet  well 
arranged  and  sufficiently  extensive  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  tho 
school  is  doubtless  one  of  the  best  in  the  West. 

No  reports  are  received  from  the  high  schools,  containing  definite  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  them.  They  are  included  in  the  general  report 
There  are  schools  of  this  class  in  Beloit,  Berlin,  Delavan,  Fond  du  Lao, 
Janesville,  Kenosha,  Oshkosh,  Portage,  Racine  and  Waupun  which  are 
inferior  to  none  in  the  state.  It  is  to  this  class  of  schools  and  to  our 
academies  that  we  must  look  for  the  training  that  is  to  fit  our  young  men 
for  the  practical  pursuits  of  life.     Every  city  and  village  ought  to  found 
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&  high  school  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  complement  its  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  and  many  of  the  thickly  settled  towns  of  the  state  could, 
with  great  advantage,  make  provision  for  educating  their  children  by 
founding  central  schools  of  a  grade  higher  than  the  ordinary  public 
schools. 

COLLEGES  ASl)  UNIVERSITIES. 

There  are  nine  colleges  and  universities  in  the  state.  Eah  has  been 
struggling  for  a  right  to  live  ;  and  several,  it  is  hoped,  have  secured  it. 
Some  are  endowed,  and  thus  give  promise  of  future  usefulness.  While 
these  endowments  are  small,  in  comparison  with  those  of  older  institu- 
tions, they  nevertheless  show  an  appreciation  of  higher  culture.  A  large 
number  of  those  attending  this  class  of  schools  are  members  of  the  pre- 
paratory departments.  Until  the  High  Schools  and  Academies  shall  fit 
boys  to  enter  upon  the  collegiate  course,  the  preparatory  departments  of 
the  colleges  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  day  of 
small  things  is  passing  away,  and  that  the  higher  institutions  will  soon 
be  relieved  of  work  that  does  not  legitimately  belong  to  them. 

The  need  of  higher  education  begins  to  be  felt  by  the  people  of  the 
state.  If  our  public  schools  are  to  realize  the  hopes  indulged  in  regard  to 
them,  they  must  be  energized  by  influences  originating  above  and  not  be- 
low them.  TI113  is  the  law  of  educational  development.  In  the  past  his- 
tory of  our  state  there  is  found  little  evidence  of  general  interest  in  higher 
education.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  the  social  condition  of  a  new 
state  is  considered.    The  first  work  to  be  done  is  to  subdue  nature,  and 

Erovide  for  physical  well  being,  to  clear  the  land,  to  make  roads,  to  build 
ouses,  and  to  provide  such  institutions  as  are  indispensable  te  the  exis- 
tence^ society.  Education  was  early  recognized  as  a  prime"  necessity,but 
it  was  that  kind  of  education  essential  to  society  in  an  undeveloped  state, 
but,  with  increased  wealth  and  diversified  pursuits  we  may  look  for  a  wi- 
der popular  sympathy  with  intellectual  culture,  and  a  more  efficient  sup- 
port of  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  wide  spread  sympathy  with 
popular  education  and  popular  literature,  which  we  observe,  must  culmi- 
nate in  a  desire  for  systematic  and  generous  culture.  The  opinion  that 
our  public  schools  can  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  state  is  both 
fallacious  and  mischievous.  In  them  are  taught  those  things  necessary 
to  be  known  by  every  member  of  the  community.  They  do  not  rise  above 
the  average  intelligence  of  the  people ;  they  are  the  exponents  of  the 
average  at  different  times.  They  do  not  represent  the  attainments  of  the 
most  advanced  members  of  the  community  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  ignor- 
ance and  prejudice  of  the  least  advanced  on  the  other,  But  society  should 
be  progressive.  This  implies  the  discovery  of  new  truths  and  their  ap- 
plication to  the  needs  of  humanity.  But  new  truths  are  the  result  of 
long  study  and  calm  reflection.  They  are  revealed  to  but  few  at  first. 
Necessary  to  their  discovery  are  libraries,  museums,  apparatus.  These 
with  learned  men,  constitute  a  college  or  university.  Opposition  to  insti- 
tutions that  afford  leisure  and  facilities  for  research  and  study,  betrays  a 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  progress  of  society,  as  well  as  a  want  of  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  conditions  of  its  advancement.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
cherish  and  aid  its  higher  institutions,  for  it  thereby  most  effectually  se- 
cures the  prosperity  of  all.  This  may  not  be  the  most  propitions  time 
to  consider  the  claims  of  these  schools,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  when 
the  time  arrives,  their  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state  will  se- 
cure for  them  a  favorable  consideration. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  reports  in  regard  to  colleges  and 
universities  returned  by  county  superintendents : 
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SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  amounts  belonging  to  the  productive  portion  of  the  school  fund,  on 
(he  30th  day  of  September,  1865,  were  as  follows  : 

Amount  due  on  land  sold  on  certificates, $676, 087  11 

Amount  due  on  mortgages, 289, 122  76 

Amount  of  certificates  of  state  indebtedness,- 897,000  00 

Amount  of  state  bonds, • 108, 700  00 

Fund  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest,  $1,964,869  86 


The  condition  of  this  fund  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1864,  was  as 
follows : 

Amount  due  on  land  sold  on  certificates, $861, 217  60 

Amount  due  on  mortgages, 671, 185  90 

Amount  of  certificates  of  state  indebtedness, 616, 800  00 

Amount  of  state  bonds, 108, 700  00 

Amount  of  swamp  land  certificates  and  loans, 60,070  09 

Fund  bearing  7  per  cent  interest, $2,118,428  56 


The  revenue  accruing  to  the  school  fund  from  the  sales  of  swamp  lands 
previous  to  June  1st,  1865,  was,  by  chapter  537  of  the  laws  of  U65,  abol- 
ished ;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  twenty- five  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the 
normal  school  fund  is  to  be  annually  apportioned  with  the  income  of  the 
school  fund,  until  such  income  shall  reach  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to  there  has  been 
transferred  from  the  productive  school  fund  of  1864  to  the  normal  school 
fund  $248,460  00.  This  amount  did  not  belong  to  the  school  fund  on 
account  of  sales  of  school  lands,  but  was  the  net  proceeds  of  money  trans- 
ferred from  sales  of  swamp  and  selected  lands  to  the  school  fund  and 
loaned  in  1857  and  1858. 

There  is  a  decrease  in  t\e  amount  due  on  lands  sold  on  certificates,  of 
$186,180  46  ;  and  in  the  amount  due  on  mortgages  of  $282,013  15,  mak- 
ing $468,193  61.  This  arises  from  payments  and  forfeitures  exceeding 
the  loans  to  individuals  during  the  year.  All  loans  made  from  this  fund 
during  the  past  year  have  been  made  to  the  state.  This  is  indicated  by  an 
increase  of  $280,700  in  certificates  of  state  indebtedness,  which  is  $87,- 
493  71  less  than  the  decrease  on  individual  loans.  Adding  to  this  the  sum 
of  $66,070  09  reported  last  year  as  due  on  swampland  loans  and  certifi- 
cates, and  we  have  $153,563  80  as  the  decrease  in  the  productive  portion 
of  the  school  fund  for  the  past  year. 

If  one*  fourth  of  the  normal  school  fund  be  added  to  the  school  fund,  the 
ftsUPT. 
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total  amount,  the  income  from  which  will  be  apportioned  in  June  next, 
as  follows : 

Amount  due  on  land  sold  on  certificates $676,087  11 

Amount  due  on  mortgages, 289  118  76 

Amount  due  on  certificates  of  state  indebtedness, 897, 000  00 

Amount  due  on  state  bonds, 108,  700  00 

One  quarter  of  the  normal  school  fund, 146, 646  46 

Total, $2,118,606  82 


The  school  fund,  as  reported  by  the  superintendents  of  public  instruction 
for  the  past  seventeen  years,  is  as  follows  : 

1849, $8,600  00 

1860, 688,094  41 

1861, 766, 109  49 

1862, 819,200  60 

1868, 1, 141, 804  28 

1864, 1, 670, 258  77 

1866, 1,897,269  80 

1866, 1,869,242  82 

1867, 2,007,944  16 

1868, 2, 846, 846  84 

1869, 2,  786, 767  08 

1860, 2,889,694  49 

1861, 2, 468, 861  49 

J862, 2,219,906  69 

1868, 2,262,466  16 

1864, 2,118,428  66 

1865, 2,118,606  82 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  fund  reached  its  maximum  in  1858,  since  which 
time  it  has  annually  decreased,  except  in  1861  and  1863,  The  loss  to  the 
productive  fund  has  now  reached  $732,340  02.  Of  course,  this  loss  is 
not  absolute.  As  the  productive  fund  diminishes,  the  non-productive  fund 
increases,  but,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  a  large  part  of  the  apparent 
loss,abovo  mentioned,  is  real,  on  account  of  the  worthless  security  that 
loans  were  based  upon  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  administration  of 
the  fund.  The  manner  of  investing  the  trust  funds  of  the  state,  at  pre- 
sent adopted,  precludes  the  possibility  of  loss,  and  it  is  hoped  that  not 
another  dollar  may  ever  be  loaned  to  individuals.  If  the  past  shall  ren- 
der us  wiser  for  the  future,  it  will  in  seme  degree,  compensate  us  for  the 
humiliation,  although  it  cannot  remove  the  disgrace  which  every  honest 
citixen  feels  as  he  reviews  the  early  history  of  the  common  school  fund  of 
fh6*tate, 

Thenon  productive  portion  of  the  sohool  fund  consists  of  16th  section 
lands  and  the  500,000  acre  traet. 
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On  the  30th  of  September,  1865,  of  the  lands  owned  by  the  state,  the 
number  of  acres  belonging  to  the  ^School  Fund  was  as  follows: 


State  lands  forfeited, 

State  lands  unsold 

State  lands  never  offered, 

Total  number  of  acres 


16th  section. 

600,000 

ACRE  TRACT. 

Total 

No.  Acres. 

307, 378  00 

105.035.00 

40.00 

No.  Acres. 
102, 628. 00 

Number  of 
Acres. 

410,006.00 

105,035.00 

4000 

j 

res, 

412,453.00 

102, 628.  00 

616, 081. 00 

The  number  of  acres  forfeited  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1865 
was  25,740.65. 

The  dues  on  forfeited  mortgaged  lands  at  the  same  date  were  $144,758. 
98,rand  the  payments  on  certificates  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$143,089  49. 

Various  estimates  as  to  the  probable  amount  that  the  common  school 
fund  would  ultimately  reach,  have,  from  year  to  year,  been  prepared.  In 
1849  the  amount  it  would  probably  reach,  was  estimated  by  the  Superin- 
tendant  of  Public  Instruction,  at  $5,119,985  52.  In  1850  another  esti- 
mate changed  it  to  $5,301,943  44.  As  late  as  1858  the  annual  report  from 
this  department  contained  a  carefully  prepared  estimate,  fixing  the  sum 
at  $4,733,604  44.  In  1860  my  predecessor  reduced  this  sum  to  $3,234,- 
156  96,  and  in  his  report  for  1861  increased  it  to  $3,554,632  74,  and  in 
1862,  after  a  careful  estimate  made  by  the  school  land  commissioners,  the 
fund  productive  and  prospective  was  estimated  at  $3,480,196  95. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  estimates  were  made  with  due  care,  but 
certainly,  an  estimate  that  would  now  fix  the  school  fund,  both  present 
and  prospective,  at  $3,000,000  could  scarcely  be  considered  moderate. 
Were  the  dues  on  Forfeited  Mortgaged  Lands  all  paid,  and  should  the 
fund  realize  $1  25  per  acre  for  all  lands  belonging  to  it,  the  amount  would 
be  but  $2,763,475  84  or  little  more  than  half  the  estimate  of  Hon*  E. 
Root^madc  in  1850. 
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The  Transactions  in  the  School  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30th,  1865,  as  shown  by  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  were  a* 
follows  : 


Sales,.. 
Dues,.. 


Loans, 

Penalty  and  advertising, 

Fines, 

Taxes, 

U.  8.  for  6  per  cent,  due  on  sales  of  public  lands, 

Refunded  from  Brown  county,- , 

Transferred  from  school  fund  income, 


Adams  county,  delinquent  tax, , 

Ashland, do , 

Brown, do 

Buffalo do 

Burnett, do , 

Calumet, do 

Chippewa,  do 

Clark, do ■ 

Columbia, do 

Crawford do 

Dallas, do 

Dane,. do 

Dodge, do 

Boor, do 

Douglas, do 

Dunn, do 

Eau  Claire, do 

Fond  du  Lac/ do 

Grant, do 

Green, do 

Green  Lake, do 

Iowa, do 

Jackson, do 

Jefferson, do 

Juneau, do 

Kewaunee, do 

La  Crosse,.. do 

La  Fayette, do 

Manitowoc, do 

Marathon, do 

Marquette do 

Milwaukee, do 

Monroe, -do 

Oconto,.- do 

Outagamie, do 

Osaukee,..M do 

Pepin, do 

Pierce, do 


$528, 800  80 


Receipts. 


S3 1,029  81 

188, 495  62 

132, 176  95 

8,471  95 

1,692  49 

22,628  06 

148,  784  06 

7  86 

14  00 


Disburse'mts. 


$78  63 

46  87 

645  18 

448  12 

21  09 

1,484  78 

255  88 

198  45 

286  16 

117  08 

5  44 

361  62 

45  18 

286  98 

58  68 

225  89 

281  71 

112  68 

518  85 

80  26 

45  29 

771  79 

619  14 

56  83 

110  04 

436  28 

443  92 

808  40 

828  40 

299  48 

196  92 

128  09 

857  25 

228  75 

1, 690  67 

10  88 

18  64 

1, 698  87 
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TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  FUND— continued. 


Polk,  county,  delinquent  tax, , 

Portage. do . 

Racine,  ..............  .do.......*.,,.., 

Richland, do . , 

Rock,— do ...... 

St  Croix........ <U ■ 

Sank,.* do ., 

Shawano....... do... ,*«*. 

Sheboygan,  .........  do.. ..... 

Trempealeau, do 

Vernon,. ....... ...... do ........ 

Washington,-,..,. ..do. »♦,,.. ....... 

Waukesha, do 

Waupaca...... ..do ..*..... 

WauHharftj.  .........do. 

Winnehago,, ...... ..do. 


Wood,, 


.do. 


Atwood  &  Ruhlee,  printing  and  advertising, ...... 

L.  M.  Andrews  &  Co.,  advertising  forfeited  lands,... 

Bintliff  k  Carr, do , 

J.  W,  Blake,-, do . 

J.  M.   Brackott. . ......do , 

Brannan  &  Turner, ....do. .,.........„...<-., ...... 

%  O.  Brainard, ....do. , 

Bliss  k  Otis,... .....*. »...,,.,..,.. do.... ............ 

J.  R.  Rohan ..do 

J.  C.  Cover,.., ..■  ......do..,. , 

E.  Coleman,.. • .....do........ . 

G.  W.  Carpenter, do..... 

Carney  &  Stout,.... ............. .do ............ 

Edward  Decker........ do............ ,. 

W.  H.  Faraham, do 

Gray  ft  Davi^.., do ,* 

Geo.  Gray  &  Co., do..... 

R.  Hopkins ..„.. .....do.. ........... , 

T.  S.  Haughawout,... do 

J.  P.  Hornet, do 

Jos.  Harris,... ....do. <••«..<*• ,*.. 

C.  8-  Hart, , do.. 

J.  E.  Ingraham,.... do, ..... 

C.  Johnson, ...........do.......*, 

Knapp,  Stout  &  Co.,..,. „.do 

Leland  &  Bpnnett,.,.. ....do 

Frank  Leland, do. , 

3.  8.  Luce,.,..,..,..*... .,..».,...,  .do...... 

A.  J.  Lawson, do.... ...„< 

D.  McBride, .do 

W.J.  Park*  printing, 

Peas©  &  Cogan,  advertising  forfeited  lands,,., .... 

Boninson  &  Bro., do.. 

Reed  &  Hughes...... do 

E.  D.  Ross, ..„,do 

Rockwell  &  Upborn, do 

H.  N.  Ross, do 


Receipts.     Disburtem'is. 


$150  80 

293  89 

11  99 

1,010  51 

us  86 

2, 308  61 

579  18 

1, 165  06 

52  06 

316  69 

824  55 

17  09 

8  8} 

494  35 

178  05 

74  96 

168  77 

1,716  09 

20  00 

14  78 

29  60 

28  50 

30  00 

52  14 

26  65 

8  75 

15  75 

22  10 

11  12 

12  48 

50 

8  50 

15  00 

250 

10  00 

20  £0 

£6  00 

8  50 

S3  00 

10  76 

19  60 

12  00 

10  50 

2  50 

26  00 

7  00 

27  50 

445  30 

41  76 

19  88 

18  00 

82  00 

42  50 

18  15 
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TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  FUND— concluded. 


0.  S.  &  L.  C.  Redfield,  advertising  forfeited  lands,. 

J.  A.  Smith, do * 

Stowers  &  Lockerby, do 

A.  C.  Sanford, do 

0.  K.  Shaw, do 

Smith  &  Benton, do — 

J.  A.   Somerby, do 

8.  W.Smith, do 

C.Seymoar, do 

Sohoff,  Winnegar  &  Co.,  ....do 

J.  B.  &  H.  M.  Stocking,. ..-do 

R.  Tompkins, do 

T.  L.  Terry  &  Co, do , 

Thomson  &  Roberts do 

H.  A.  Taylor  &  Co do 

John  Turner, do 

L.  A.  Taylor, do 

Ch  Tan  Waters..., do 

L.  B.  Wright, do 

T.  0.  Wisner, do 

0.  D.Waldo, -...do 

W.  H.&.  J.  H.  Waggoner,...do 

Loans, , 

Refunded,.. 

Transferred  to  normal  school  fund, 


Balance  September  SO,  1864,. 
Balance  September  80,  1865,.. 


Receipts. 


528, 300  80 
8,498  94 


$531, 799  24 


Disbursem'ta. 


28  50 
7  78 

18  00 
21  26 
12  82 
12  60 
66  00 
28  82 
27  00 

19  60 

20  50 
14  01 
12  00 
26  60 
T4  60 

21  91 
82  00 

4  84 

18  83 

24  00 

10  40 

80  60 

480, 778  00 

1,  746  79 

14,170  58 


621,884  19 
10,466  06 


$581,799  24 
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The  amount  received  from  "fines  collected  in  %the  several  counties  for 
any  breach  of  the  penal  laws,"  is  $1,692  49.  Attention  was,  in  the  last 
report  from  this  department,  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  additions  to  the 
sohoel  fund  from  this  source  are  but  a  fraction  of  what  all  believe  they 
should  be.  It  was  then  suggested  that  "  every  county  treasurer  should, 
by  law,  be  required  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  moneys  paid  to 
him  on  account  of  fiues,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  separate  and  distinct 
from  other  accounts,  and  of  the  expenses  deducted  by  the  supervisors,  as 
authorized  by  section  7,  chapter  121,  laws  of  1859,  and  a  statement  in 
detail  should  be  transmitted  to  the  state  treasurer  accompanying  the 
amount  paid  into  the  state  treasury.  An  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  this  account  should  be  required  from  every  county  treasurer  to  the 
state  treasurer,  whether  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  county  for  proseou- 
ting  for  fines,  etc.,  cxeeed  the  receipts  or  not." 

The  constitutional  provision  making  "  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines 
collected  in  the  several  counties,"  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  common 
school  fund  of  the  state,  is  wise  and  beneficent,  and  the  necessity  of  ren- 
dering it  more  efficient  by  legislation,  is  respectfully  urged  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature. 

The  five  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands,  so 
long  withheld  by  the  general  government  on  account  of  an  unadjusted 
claim  against  the  state,  has  been  paid  during  the  past  year,  and  the  ac- 
counts between  the  state  and  the  United  States  have  been  settled.  The 
adjustment  of  this  claim  is  due  to  the  wisely  directed  and  persevering  ef- 
forts of  Attorney  General  Smith. 

It  appears  that  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  18G2,  the  amount  of  the 
five  per  centum  fund  was  $250,139  11.  By  section  2,  article  X,  of  the 
state  constitution  this  fund  is  set  apart  as  a  portion  of  the  common  school 
fund,  It  seems  however  that  the  United  States  has  withheld  $101,262  33 
on  account  of  canal  lands,  sold  by  the  state,  the  proceeds  of  which  accrued 
to  the  benefit  of  the  state.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  state  cnou 
the  school  fund  $101,262  33,  this  being  that  part  of  the  five  per  centum 
fund,  that  has  been  used  for  general  purposes.  The  attention  of  the  leg- 
islature is  respectfully  called  to  the  subject.  The  amounts  due  the  state 
as  government  lands  are  sold,  will  not  hereafter  be  withheld,  and  a  small 
increase  to  the  school  fund,  year  by  year,  may  be  expected. 

The  sum  of  $2,261  39  has  been  paid  for  printing.  This  is  done  under 
section  20,  chapter  6  of  the  revised  statutes.  The  school  fund  ought  not 
to  be  charged  for  the  printing  required  for  the  use  of  the  School  Land 
Commissioners  and  State  Superintendent,  and  the  section 'ought  to  be 
amended. 

Bvery  safoguard  ought  to  be  thrown  around  the  educational  funds,  and 
the  practice  of  charging  them  with  the  expense  of  their  management  iff 
one  that  can  be  defended  by  no  valid  argument. 

Section  2  of  article  10  of  the  constitution  is  plain  on  this  point.  It 
provides  that  "  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may 
"  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  for  educational  purposes, 
"  (except  lands  heretofore  granted  for  the  purposes  of  a  university),  and 
"all  money 8,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  property  that  may  accrue  to 
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11  the  state  by  forfeiture  or  escheat ;  and  all  moneys  which  may  be  paid 
"  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty ;  and  the  clear  pro- 
"  ceeds  of  all  fines  oollected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the 
"  penal  laws ;  and  all  moneys  arising  from  any  grant  to  the  state,  where 
"  the  purposes  of  such  grant  are  not  specified ;  and  the  five  hundred 
"  thousand  acres  of  lands  to  which  the  state  is  entitled,  by  the  'provis* 
11  ions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled  'an  act  to  appropriate  the  prooeeds 
"of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  and  to  grant  pre  emption  rights,'  approved 
11  the  fourth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
"  one ;  and  also  the  five  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public 
"  lands  to  which  the  state  shall  be  entitled  on  her  admission  into  the 
"  union,  (if  Congress  shall  consent  to  such  appropriation  of  the  two 
"  grants  last  mentioned),  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  called 
11  the  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  and  all  other  revenues  derived 
"  from  the  school  lands,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  following  ob- 
"jects,  to  wit: 

"  1.  To  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in  each  school 
"  district,  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

"  2.  The  residue  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and  maintenance 
"  of  academies  and  normal  schools,  and  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus 
« therefor." 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  are  palpably  violated  and  its  re- 
quirements utterly  disregarded,  if  the  "proceeds"  of  lands  granted  for 
educational  purposes  are  diverted  from  the  original  purpose  of  the  dona- 
tion, and  used  to  pay  for  printing  or  for  any  other  object.  The  obliga- 
tion resting  on  the  people  is  as  clear  as  words  can  express  it,  and  that 
portion  of  section  6,  chapter  30,  referred  to  can  be  justified  neither  by 
necessity,  honesty  nor  sound  policy. 
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SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  transactions  in  the  School  Fund  Income 
for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1865. 


Interest  on  land  and  loans, 

Penalty  for  trespass  on  timber  lands,- 

Sale  of  dictionaries,  as  per  chap.  41,  laws  '61, 

Sale  of  timber, 

Transfer  from  Swamp  Land  Fond  Income, 

Apportionment  to  counties, 

L.  M.  Andrews,  adyertising  forfeited  lands, 

Atwood  &  Rublee,  printing  and  adyertiaing, 

H.  Borchenius,  clerk,  land  department, 

J.  A.  Bate,  chief  clerk,  land  department, 

C.  S,  Boardman,  clerk,  protecting  lands 

J.  W.  Blake,  adyertising  forfeited  state  lands, 

Brannan  &  Turner, do 

F.  0.   Brainard, do 

J.  R.  Bohan, ...do 

J.  F.  Bryant,  clerk,  protecting  lands, 

W.  C.  Bradley,  clerk,  land  department,- 

Bliss  &  Son,  adyertising  forfeited  lands, 

J.  T.  Clark,  appraising  forfeited  mortgaged  lands,  .... 

J.  B.  Crosby,  clerk,  land  department,- 

Carney  &  Stout,  adyertising  forfeited  lands,- 

C.  W.  Carpenter, -do.. 

W.  E.  &  J.  F.  Cramer, - 

W.  H.  Dayenport,  clerk,  land  department, , 

G.  De  Witt  Elwood, do „ 

K.  J.  Fleischer, do 

W.  H.  Farnham,  adyertising  forfeited  lands, 

J.  R.  Oibbs,  clerk,  land  department,- 

Gray  &  Dayis,  adyertising  forfeited  lands, 

J.  R.  Hurlbut,  appraising  forfeited  mortgaged  lands,. 

J.J.  Hawley,  clerk,  land  department, 

E.  S.  Hammond,  clerk,  protecting  lands, 

J.  R.  Hume,  adyertising  forfeited  lands, 

C.S.  Hart, do 

H.  F.Hubbard,  clerk,  land  department,- 

J.  E.  Ingraham,  adyertising  forfeited  lands,- 

Iberg  &  Co., do 

R.  A.  Jones,  clerk,  protecting  lands, 

C.B.Jackson, do 

A.  G.  Knight,  appraising  forfeited  mortgaged  lands,.. 

S.  R.  Kinney, do 

A.  Keyes,  clerk,  protecting  lands, 

Knapp,  Stout  &  Co.,  adyertising  forfeited  lands, 

Lyon  &  Barts,  appraising  forfeited  lands, 

Frank  Leland,  adyertising  forfeited  lands, 

S.  S.  Luce, do 

E.  8.  McBritfe,  clerk,  land  department, 

J.  G.  McMynn,  Webster's  dictionaries, 


$158,042  47 
1,621  62 
40  60 
352  60 
3,224  49 


Receipts.     Disbonem'ta. 


$161,816  84 

7  60 

182  62 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

168  00 

10  62 

18  28 

6  68 

5  00 
86  78 

226  00 
18  68 
80  48 

876  00 
16  82 

6  00 
10  68 

491  14 
245  21 
701  41 

7  08 
188  00 

6  76 

14  00 

674  77 

126  00 

829 

809 

47  60 

884 

500 

229  68 

20  68 

886 

14  00 

886  49 

6  09 

98  84 

600 

91 

167  00 

800  00 
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SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME— concluded. 


H.  S.  Marsh,  clerk,  land  department, 

D.  Malbon,  clerk,  protecting  lands, 

A.  Menges,  clerk,  land  department, 

W.  Murphy,  clerk,  protecting  lands, 

R.  Palmer,  appraising  forfeited  lands, 

W.  J.  Park,  printing, 

Peabody  &  Wing,  appraising  forfeited  mortgaged  lands,. 

R.  O.  Pope,  clerk,  protecting  lands, 

James  Ross,  clerk,  land  department, 

D.  Rowe,  clerk,  land  department, 

Robinson  &  Bro.,  advertising  forfeited  lands, 

B.  D.  Ross, do 

Reed  &  Hughes, do ... 

Rockwell  &  Upham, do 

J.  B.  Redfield,~ do 

H.  N.  Ross, do 

A.  C.  Stuntz,  clerk,  protecting  lands, 

Smith  &  Benton,  advertising  forfeited  lands, 

J.  A.  Somcrby, do. 


8.  W.Smith, do 

Schoff,Winnegar&Co.,~do 

A.  C.  Sandford, do 

J.  B.  &  H.  M.  Stocking,..do...-. 

8 towers  &  Lockerby,....~do 

M.  Safford, do 

Smith  &  Salomon,  costs,  State  vs.  Pomeroy, 

D.  H.  Tullis,  clerk,  land  department,- 

H.  A.  Taylor,  advertising  forfeited  lands, , 

J.  Turner, .do 

T.  L.  Terry  &  Co., do 

Thompson  &  Roberts, do . 

L.  A.  Taylor, do 

H.  A.  Taylor  &  Co, do 

G.  Van  Waters, do 

Van  Waters  &Knapp,.... do 

0.  P.  Williams,  appraising  forfeited  mortgaged  lands,.. 

Emil  Walber,  clerk,  land  department, 

W.  J.  &  J.  H.Waggoner,  advertising  forfeited  lands, 

C.  D.Waldo, do 

L.  B.Wright, do 

F.  0.  Wisner, do 

E.  M.  Williamson,  clerk,  protecting  lands, 

Refunded, , 

Transferred  to  school  fund 

Transferred  to  commissioners'  contingent  fund, 

Transferred  to  normal  school  fund  income, 


Balance  September  80, 1864,. 
Balance  September  80,  1865,.. 


Receipts. 


$163,281  48 
14,986  88 


$178,217  81 


Disbursem'ta. 


^916  08 

1, 416  08 

400  00 

188  87 

6  00 

361  19 

25  00 

44  99 

205  28 

800  00 

8  75 

5  00 
12  81 

6  00 

4  59 

7  86 
225  87 

5  00 

8  04 

9  86 

6  25 

7  87 
10  80 
15  08 

6  12 

82  60 

600  00 

6  10 
9  80 

5  00 

7  50 

6  25 

7  11 
2  69 
2  56 

80  72 
866  06 

4  15 
7  06 

5  00 
10  24 

6  20 
8,551  26 

14  00 

68  75 

4,154  71 


177,809  87 


407  94 


9178,217  81 
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Of  the  amount  disbursed,  $8,552  32  was  paid  for  clerk  hire  in  the  land 
department,  $2,739  89  for  protecting  state  lands,  and  $858  60  for  printing 
and  advertising.  The  practice  of  paying  for  the  management  and  ens- 
tody  of  the  School  and  University  Funds  from  the  income  of  the  funds, 
is  believed  to  be  founded  in  neither  justice  nor  sound  policy. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides,  that  "  the  interest  and  all  other 
"  revenues  derived  from  the  school  lands  shall  be  txduxivtly  applied  to 
"  the  support  of  common  schools/1  etc.  It  would  seem  that  the  use  of 
the  interest  and  other  revenues,  in  payment  of  clerk  hire,  protecting 
lands,  printing,  etc.,  is  not  using  them  for  the  object  specified; 

This  constitutional  provision  is  the  foundation  of  our  public  school 
system.  Every  dollar  taken  from  the  income  of  the  School  Fund,  in  dis- 
regard of  this  provision,  endangers  the  whole  superstructure.  The  income 
is  annually  diminishing,  as  our  population  is  increasing.  Already  the 
amount  apportioned  to  some  districts  is  so  small  as  to  afford  no  induce- 
ment to  make  that  local  effort  that  no  other  agency  can  arouse.  Any 
argument  that  will  justify  the  taking  of  a  part  will  apply  to  tho  whole. 
If  it  were  just  and  becoming  for  the  State  to  charge  the  income  of  an 
educational  trust  fund  for  guarding  and  investing  it,  the  difficulty  of 
determining  the  ratio  of  expense  thus  incurred  to  the  expenses  of  the 
State  would  be  a  sound  and  strong  objection  to  the  policy.  The  tendency 
is  to  charge  the  income  of  the  trust  funds  with  all  the  expenses  that  can 
legitimately  be  traced  to  them,  and  there  is  more  attention  given  to  the 
disbursements  from  the  general  fund  than  to  those  that  the  people  less 
directly  feel.  Were  the  policy  of  the  state  so  changed  as  to  increase  the 
principal  and  protect  the  income  of  all  its  educational  funds,  it  is  believed 
that  the  general  prosperity  would  be  promoted. 

APPORTIONMENT  FOR  1866. 

On  the  14th  day  of  June  an  apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  was  made  to  the  towns  and  oities  of  the  state.  The  amount  per 
scholar  for  all  persons  over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age  was  46 
cents. 

The  amount  apportioned  was  $151,816  34,  a  statement  of  which  in  de- 
tail will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  table  No.  1. 
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The  apportionments  from  1849  to  1865,  inclusive,  are  shown  by  the  following 
table: 


Years. 


1849. 
1860. 
1851. 
1862, 
1868, 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862, 
1868, 
1864, 
1866, 


Apportionment. 


8  8-10  cents  per  scholar. 

60 do 

48 do - 

46 do 

72 do 

80  6-10 do.- 

70 do 

66. do.  ••••••  •••••• 

76 do 

64 do ... 

64 do 

82 do -. 

60 do 

44 do ~ 

47 do 

46 do 


The  apportionment  of  each  year  is  made  upon  the  report  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

^  The  amount  apportioned,  for  any  year,  will  therefore  be  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  children  reported  the  preceding  year,  by  the 
number  of  cents  per  scholar  apportioned  that  year. 
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COST  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  tax  levied  for  school  purposes 
per  scholar  ;  the  amount  expended  for  each  person  of  school  age,  includ- 
ing the  school  fund  income ;  and  the  amount  expended  for  each  scholar 
in  attendance  during  the  past  sixteen  years  : 


Year. 


1849 
1860 
1861. 
1852, 
1858, 
1864 
1865, 
1866, 
1867 
1868. 
1859, 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1866. 


Average  tax  per 

scholar  for 
school  purposes, 


$  1  08 


28 

66 

84 

26 

96 

79 

18 

88 

29 

88 

2  86 

2  42 

2  81 

2  11 

2  49 

2  70 


Am't  expended 

for  each  scholar 

of  school  age. 


$1  31 
2  06 
1  82 

1  70 

2  68 
2  69 
2  83 

2  99 

3  04 

2  97 

3  00 
2  74 
2  81 
2  66 
2  96 
8  16 


Am't  expended 

per  scholar  in 

attendance. 


$1  95 
2  93 


66 
46 
12 


42 
98 
82 
64 
48 
4  21 
4  40 

3  80 

4  62 
4  70 


TRAVEL,  &c. 


During  the  past  year  I  have  attended  institutes  at  Portage  City,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Boscobel,  Black  Biver  Falls,  Mans  ton,  Wilmot,  West  Bend,  Bur- 
lington and  Elkhorn.  Addresses  have  been  delivered  at  various  places, 
and  schools  have  been  visited,  so  far  as  time  would  permit.  The  number 
of  schools  is  so  great  that  but  a  few,  comparatively,  can  bo  visited  during 
the  year.  In  my  intercourse  with  teachers  and  school  officers,  I  have 
found  them  earnestly  desiring  to  co  operate  in  all  measures  tending  to 
promote  the  interests  of  education.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  uniform 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  people  extended  towards  me  while  visiting 
the  various  parts  of  the  state. 

The  number  of  appeal  cases  decided  since  the  date  of  my  last  report  is 
thirteen.  This  is  a  less  number  than  during  any  previous  year  since  the 
establisbment  of  our  school  system.  The  number  has  diminished,  year 
by  year,  since  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  was  created. 
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WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY. 

By  authority  of  chapter  172,  general  laws  of  1865,  one  hundred  copies 
of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  have  been  purchased  of  Messrs  G. 
&  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass.  The  number  distributed  since  the  date 
of  the  last  report  is  69,  and  the  number  now  on  hand  is  99.  No  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  Dictionaries  for  distribution  during  the  next 
year, is  necessary.  The  number  on  hand  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  all  ap^ 
plications. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  distributed : 

Adams, 1 

Buffalo, 2 

Calumet, 8 

Clark, 2 

Columbia, 1 

Dane, 2 

Dunn, 1 

Dodge, 2 

Door, 1 

Douglas, 2 

Fond  du  Lac, 1 

Grant, 7 

Green, 2 

Iowa, 1 

Jackson, 1 

LaCrosse, 4 

La  Fayette, 8 

Manitowoc, 2 

Marquette, 2 

Monroe, ... 8 

Oconto, 1 

Outagamie,- 2 

Osaukee, 1 

Pepin, I 

Pieree, 8 

Polk, 1 

Portage, 1 

Richland, 1 

Book, 8 

St  Croix, 1 

Sauk, 1 

Sheboygan, 1 

Vernon,. 8 

Waukesha, 1 

Waupaca, 2 

Waushara 1 

~69 


Of  the  above  number  seven  have  been  sold  to  districts  to  replaoe  those 
lost  by  fire  or  theft,  the  remainder  have  been  distributed  to  new  district* 
heretofore  unsupplied. 
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The  account  stands  as  follows  : 


On  hand  December  10, 1864, 68 

Number  purchased, .' 100 

Total, 168 

Number  distributed, 69 

Remaining  on  hand  December  10,  1865, 09 


TEXT  BOOKS.; 

The  following  books  have  been  examined,  and  they  arc  recommended 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section  63,  chapter  1 0,  Revised 
Statutes. 

Desirable  as  uniformity  in  text  books  is,  it  is  unattainable  under  exist- 
ing laws.  The  competition  amongst  publishers  of  books,  and  the 
little  difference  that  exists  between  the  various  rival  series,  together  with 
the  plausible  representations  made  by  agents  of  publishing  houses,  and 
the  strange  credulity  of  many  District  Boards  and  Teachers,  all  tend  to 
promote  changes  in  text  books,  that  are  as  frequent  as  they  are  needless. 

There  is  seldom  need  of  a  change  when  uniformity  exists,  and  it  ought 
never  to  be  made  by  the  District  Board  without  great  care  and  delibera- 
tion. When  a  change  is  made,  both  teachers  and  parents  should  be  re- 
quired to  conform  to  the  action  of  the  Board. 

Orthography. 

Watson's  Phonetic  Tables. 

The  National  Pronouncing  Speller. 

Spelling  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  every  school  exercise.  Lessons  can 
be  selected  by  teachers  from  the  reading  books,  or  from  any  other  book  used  at  re- 
citation. 

Wright's  Analytical  Orthography. 
Sanders'  Analysis. 

These  are  useful  in  studying  the  elementary  sounds  as  well  as  the  parts  of  written 
words. 
As  authority  in  spelling,  pronunciation  and  definitions, 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  (edition  1864)  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended. 

Reading  Books. 

McGuffey's  Readers. 
Parker  and  Watson's  Readers. 
Sanders'  Union  Readers." 
Willson's  School  and  Family  Readers. 


An  objection  to  all  these  series  is  that  each  contains  from  five  to  seven  books.  Dis- 
trict boards  will  find  it  advantageous  to  select  from  different  series  fonr  books)  m  a 
series  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  respective  sohools.  Two  for  the  primary  class, 
one  for  the  more  advanced  and  another  for  the  highest  class,  will  answer  for  most 
of  our  distriot  sohools. 

Arithmetics. 

Stoddard's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

Bat's,  Davies'  or  Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Bats  Higher  Arithmetic. 

The  latest  editions  of  the  works  on  practical  arithmetic  should  be  used,  as  thej 
have  been  carefully  revised  by  practical  teachers. 

Penmanship  and  Book  Keeping. 

Spencer's  Writing  Books.  ' 

Bryant  k  Stratton'b  Common  School  Book  Keeping. 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  High  School  Book  Keeping. 

Histories. 

Goodrich's  First  Book  of  History,  (Peter  Parley). 
Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Weber's  Outlines  of  History. 

History  should  be  taught  orally  in  every  primary  school,  and  in  schools  of  every 
grade,  where  classes  are  not  formed  and  formal  instruction  given. 

Geographies. 

Warren's  Geographical  Charts. 
Mitchell's  Outline  Maps. 
White's  Class  Book  of  Geography, 

The  latter  is  designed  to  accompany  the  outline  maps.  No  Primary  Geography 
is  recommended,  as  ail  instruction  in  this  subject  in  the  primary  schools  should  be 
oral. 

McNally's  Geography. 
Mitchell's  Geography. 

These  are  extensively  used  and  adapted  to  common  schools. 
The  Comprehensive  Geography,  (Allen  &  Shaw). 

This  work  embraces  all  that  can  be  taught  on  the  subject  in  most  schools,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  District  Boards. 

English  Grammars. 

Kerl's  Common  School  Grammar. 
Greene's  Grammar. 
Brown's  Grammar. 
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No  primary  work  is  recommended.    Children  should  be   taught  to  speak  correctly, 
but  the  science  of  language  cannot  be  taught  in  a  primary  school. 

Composition. 

Lilienthal's  Things  Taught. 
Quackenbos*  Composition. 
Wilson's  Treatise  on  Punctuation. 

Natural  Science )  etc. 

Wells'  Natural  Philosophy. 

Stockhardt's  Chemistry. 

Loomis'  Physiology. 

Gray's  Botany. 

Olmsted's  Astronomy.     (Common  School  Edition). 

Looms'  Geology. 

Warren's  Physical  Geography. 

Wayland's  Political  Economy. 

Chapman's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Mathematics. 

Ray's  Algebras. 

Robinson's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy.     (University  Edition). 

Robinson's  Astronomy.     (University  Edition). 

Mental  and  Mora!  Science. 

Wayland's  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
Wayland's  Moral  Science. 
Wiiately's  Logic. 

Cotcdery's  Moral  Lesions  is  recommended  to  teachers  of  all  grades  of  sohools,  as  sug- 
gestive as  well  as  instructire. 

Boohs  of  Reference. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  (Edition  1864). 

Fowler's  English  Grammar. 

Trench's  Study  of  Words. 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts. 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  Biography. 

Chambers'  Encyclopedia ;  or, 

Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopedia. 

.       3SUPT. 
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Books  for  Teachers. 

Barnard's  Papers  for  the  Teacher. 
Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
Emerson's  School  and  Schoolmaster. 
Calkins'  Object  Lessons. 
Lewis'  Gymnastics. 
Herbert  Spencer  on  Education. 
Johonnot's  Country  School  Houses. 
Wells'  Graded  Schools. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCE 

The  law  creating  this  office  was  passed  in  1861,  and  has  therefore  been 
in  operation  four  years,  a  time  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion 
of  its  worth  and  utility.  Oar  experience  has  not  been  unlike  that  of 
other  states.  The  beneficial  results  of  the  present  system  are  seen  in 
bettor  school  houses,  better  methods  of  instruction,  and  more  harmony  of 
action  among  the  people  in  managing  school  affairs.  If,  in  some  cases, 
reasonable  expectations  have  not  been  realized,  the  fault  is  justly  charge- 
able upon  the  people  themselves.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  through 
political  influence,  incompetent  men  are  nominated  and  elected,  or  com- 
petent men  are  not  retained  in  office,  but  no  system  can  be  devised  that 
will  not  depend  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people  for  its  efficiency. 

Were  it  possible  to  secure  the  services  of  a  school  officer  in  each  town, 
who  should  be  well  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  Superintendent,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  more  direct  and  thorough 
supervision  than  at  present  exists,  but  there  are  few  towns  in  the  state 
where  this  could  be  done. 

That  the  supervision  is  now  more  thorough,  systematic  and  useful, 
than  before  the  present  system  was  adopted,  very  few  persons  will  deny. 
Could  tho  '*  Township  District  System  "  be  adopted  to  supplement  rather 
than  supersede  the  County  Superintendent  System,  we  should  secure 
coherency  and  increased  efficiency  throughout  our  common  school  system. 

A  meeting  oi  county  and  city  Superintendents,  called  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  was  held  at  Whitewater,  August  2d,  1865.  The  follow- 
ing report  of  the  proceedings  embraces  all  of  general  interest : 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  J.  K.  Purdy 
was  chosen  Secretary. 
The  roll  of  Superintendents  was  called,  and  the  following  reported  present : 

D.  W.  Rosenkrans,  Columbia  county. 

A.  B.  Prentice,  1st  distriot,  Dane  county. 
S.  L.  Hooker,  2d  district,  Dane  county. 

R.  M.  Parmalee,  2d  district,  Dodge  county. 
D.  G.  Purman,  Grant  county. 
J.  K.  Purdy,  Jefferson  county. 

B.  Graham,  Kenosha  county. 

H.  A.  Richards,  1st  district,  Rock  county. 
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A.  Whitford,  2d  district,  Rock  county. 
J.  W.  Morley,  Sauk  county. 
Hartwell  Allen,  Vernon  county. 
0.  R.  Smith,  Walworth  oounty. 
A.  D.  Hendrickson,  Waukesha  oounty 
S.  H.  Peabody,  Racine  city. 
F.  U.  Poineroy,  Milwaukee  city. 
II.  A.  Forbes,  Sheboygan  county. 
S.  D.  Gaylord,  Sheboygan  city. 

lion.  J.  G.  McMynn  brought  the  subjects  for  consideration  before  the  Association 
in  the  following  address : 

"Gentlemen. — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  on  the  present  occasion. 

I  trust  that  your  deliberations  will  be  beneficial  to  the  State,  for  I  know  that  yon 
will  consider  the  questions  that  may  be  brought  before  you  with  calmness,  candor 
and  sagacity.    Among  the  topics  deserving  your  attention  are 

"  1.  The  Examination  of  Teachers  This  is  so  prominent  and  important  a  part 
of  your  official  duty  that  it  is  Tery  desirable  that  general  principles  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  methods  of  proceeding  agreed  upon,  so  far  as  the  varying  circumstances 
of  different  localities  will  admit  of  agreement. 

"  2.  The  Normal  School  Policy  of  our  State.  With  a  Normal  School  Fund  of  oyer 
$576,000,  and  450,000  acres  of  land,  and  an  income,  at  the  present  time,  of  at  least 
$80,000  per  annum,  it  is  very  important  that  the  results  of  your  observation  and  ex- 
perience should  be  made  available  in  guiding  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal 
Schools  in  the  difficult  work  of  making  provision  for  the  better  education  of  teachers. 

"  3.  The  Subject  of  Monthly  Reports.  A  judicious  system  of  reports  is  so  essen- 
tial to  every  department  of  business  that  your  attention  is  called  to  this  subject 
with  a  hope  that  some  forms  embracing  what  is  necessary  and  general,  and  provid- 
ing for  what  is  local  and  special,  may  be  presented  and  adopted. 

"4.  The  Awakening  more  Interest  among  the  People. — While  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  more  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  part  that  general  education  has 
played  in  the  late  struggle  for  the  national  life,  yet,  it  is  believed  that  much  good 
may  be  done  by  some  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  school  officers  and  teachers  to 
call  individual  attention  to  the  nature,  scope  and  claims  of  the  public  school.  This 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  the  newspaper  and  educational  tract. 

"  While  other  topics  will  suggest  themselves,  these  are  believed  to  be  worthy  your 
special  attention,  and  I  would  request  for  them  yonr  careful  and  earnest  consid- 
eration." 

Superintendent  Peabody  offered  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  so  muoh  of  the  address  of  the  Chairman  of  this  Convention  as 
relates  to  "Examination  of  Teachers,"  the  "Normal  School  Policy  of  the  8tate,,, 

II  Monthly  Reports,"  and  "The  Means  of  Securing  Greater  Interest  in  Education," 
be  referred  to  a  committe  of  three,  who  shall  nominate  committees  of  two,  and 
assign  to  each  one  of  these  committees  a  topio  on  which  t~>  report ;  the  action  of 
said  committee  of  three  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Convention." 

The  resolution  passed,  and  Messrs.  Peabody,  Rosenkrans  and  Hendrickson  were 
appointed  said  committee. 

The  committee  of  three  made  the  following  report  on  sub-committees : 

"  On  '  Examination  of  Teachers/  Messrs.  Pomeroy  and  Rosenkrans :  '  Normal 
School  Policy/  Messrs.  Smith  and  Whitford;  ( Monthly  Reports,'  Messrs.  Purdy 
and  Prentice ;  'Securing  Interest  in  Education/  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Morley." 

The  convention  adjourned  to  eleven  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning. 
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Thursday,  11  o'Clock  A.  M. 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order,  the  Hon.  J.  0.  McMynn  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  on  the  "Normal  School  Tolicy  of  the  State"  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

"Whereas,  Normal  Schools  are  an  essential  part  of  every  system  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  and, 

"  Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  this  State,  at  its  last  session,  did,  with  singular 
wisdom,  make  liberal  provision  for  their  support ;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  1.  That  a  system  of  Normal  Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  an 
indispensable  necessity  to  the  progress  of  education  in  this  State. 

"2.  That  the  experience  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  our  own,  proves  that  Nor- 
mal Schools  cannot  be  engrafted  upon  or  made  subordinate  departments  of  other  in- 
stitution 9  of  learning. 

"  8.  That  several  Normal  Schools  properly  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  each  maintained  at  moderate  expense,  would  be  more  efficient  and  economical 
than  one  State  Normal  School,  however  liberally  supported. 

"4.  That  our  Normal  Schools  shouid  be  organized  and  conducted  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  and  as  a 
means  to  this  end  there  should  be  established,  in  connection  with  each  Normal  School, 
one  Model  School,  in  whioh  all  teachers  may  put  in  practico  the  knowledge  gained 
by  them  through  study." 

Mr  Morley  moved  the  acceptance  of  the  report.     Garried.J 

Mr.  Rosekrans  moved  the  adoption  of  the  first  resolution.  After  some  explanatory 
remarks  by  the  mover  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Craig  to  adopt  the  second  resolution.  After  discussion 
by  Messrs.  A.  Whitford,  Gaylord  and  McMynn,  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  p.  m.,  in  Montague's  law  office. 


2  u' Clock,  p.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  and  the  roll  of  Superintendents 
called  and  corrected. 

A  motion  was  mado  to  adopt  the  third  resolution.  It  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Peabody,  Pomeroy,  Rosenkrans  *»nd  Gaylord.J 

Mr.  Gaylord  offered  the  following  substitute: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention  oaat  the  interests  of  the  State 
will  be  subserved  by  the  estab  ishment  of  at  lea?!  l  .v  o  Normal  Schools,  located  in  dif- 
ferent partsot  the  State/' 

After  further  discussion  by  Superintendent  Morley,  Prentice,  Graham  and  Smith, 
and  explanations  of  the  State  Superintendent  on  the  origin  and  amount  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  Fund,  the  vote  was  taken  by  call  of  the  roll,  with  the  following  result : 

Ayes — Superintendents  Rosenkrans,  Prentice,  Parmalee,  Hooker,  Purman,  Purdy. 
Allen,  Hendrickson.  Richards  Gaylord — 10. 

Noes — Superintendents  Graham,  Whitford,  Morley,  Smith,  Peabody,  Pomeroy — 6. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion,  all  of  the  resolutions  as  amended  were  unanimously  adopted,  as  tho 
sense  of  this  Convention. 

Superintendent  Smith  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

"  Whereas,  The  necessities  of  our  Public  Schools  demand,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  in  charge  their  interests,  increased  effort  and  greater  uniformity  of  meas- 
ures and  concert  of  action  ;  and, 

"Whereas,  They  can  be  in  a  great  measure  secured  by  a  more  general  inter- 
change of  views  and  opinions  on  the  part  of  School  Superintendents  of  the  State; 
therefore, 
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*l  Resolved,  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  requested  to 
call  a  convention  of  School  Superintendents,  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  may  think 
proper,  and  take  such  measures  as  h'e  may  deem  best,  to  secure  a  general  attend- 
ance at  such  convention." 

After  remarks  made  by  Messrs.  Roscnkrans,  McMynn  and  others,  the  resolution 
was  adopted. 

D.  W.  Rosenkrans,  chairman  of  the  committee  en  "Examination  of  Teachers,*7 
submitted  the  following  report : 

"The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the  President's  address  as  rt? 
lates  to  '  Examination  of  Teachers,'  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report : 

"That,  in  their  opinion,  this  subject  is  in  importance  second  to  none,  so  far  as  its 
practical  bearing  on  the  immediate  interests  of  the  Common  School  System  of  the 
State  is  concerned.  The  utility  and  necesity  of  a  system  of  examinations,  and 
that  such  examinations  should  be  as  thorough  and  practicable  as  possible,  is  admit 
ted  by  all. 

"The  system  of  public  written  and  oral  examinations,  adopted  under  our  present 
School  Code,  and  now  in  general  use  by  the  County  Superintendents  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  State,  we  believe  to  be  most  nearly  correct  in  principle  of  any  sys- 
tem of  examinations  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  although  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
developed  and  carried  out  in  many  cases.  Wo  would  therefore  propose  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

41  Resolved,  That  this  convention  does  not  deem  advisable,  at  present,  any  radical 
change  in  our  present  system  of  examination  for  teachers  of  Common  Schools,  but 
would  recommend  that  each  Superintendent  should  endeavor  to  improve  and  perfect 
his  application  of  the  principles  sought  to  be  embodied  in  that  system. 

11  Resolved,  That  the  standard  of  relative  attainments  to  be  required  of  each  per- 
son examined  for  certificates  of  the  3d,  2d  and  1st  grades,  respectively,  should  for 
the  present  remain  as  heretofore  fixed,  viz ;  at  6,  G  or  7  in  each  branch,  on  a  scale 
of  10,  leaving  it  to  each  Superintendent  to  fix  the  standard  in  his  own  county  as 
much  above  the  minimum  as  the  state  of  advancement  in  such  county  will  admit. 

"D.W.ROSENKRANS, 
"  F.  C.  POMEROY, 

Committee. 

Report  accepted.  Superintendent  Smith  moved  its  adoption.  Discussed  by 
Messrs.  Morley,  Rosenkrans  and  Prentice.    Adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Monthly  Reports  submitted  the  following : 

"  Whkbeas,  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  more  direct  and  thorough  accountability 
of  teachers  to  their  Superintendents,  thereby  stimulating  them  to  greater  efforts  to 
keep  up  the  interest  and  show  the  progress  in  .their  schools,  and,  in  a  secondary 
degree,  to  influence  the  pupils  and  parents  to  the  same  end  ;  and, 

Wherias,  Statistics  are  desirable  whereby  the  Superintendents  may  compare  the 
degree  of  interest  excited  by  teachers  in  the  same  and  different  schools,  as  well  as 
to  show  the  relative  educational  interest  in  different  portions  of  the  State ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  a  system  of  Teachers'  Monthly  Reports  to  County  Superintend- 
ents ought  to  be  adopted.  That,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  they  should  be  uniform 
in  different  counties.  That  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  the  Stat9  Superintend- 
ent shall  be  chairman,  be  appointed  to  perfect  such  a  system  of  Reports,  with  books 
to  record  the  same,  as  shall  be  best  adapted  to  secure  these  ends. 

"  J.  K.  PURDY, 
«  A.  B.  PRENTICE, 

«  Committee. 

Report  aecepted.  Motion  to  adopt  discussed  by  Messrs.  Rosenkrans,  Peabody  and 
others.    Carried. 

Letters  were  read  by  the  President  from  Superintendents  Jackson,  of  Crawford 
county ;  Warren,  of  Door ;  Benjamin,  of  Dunn ;  Green,  of  Green  ;  Wells,  of  Jack- 
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son;  Benjamin,  of  Marquette;  Alban,  of  Portage;  Gilfillan,  of  Trempealeau,  and 
Clark,  of  Polk,  regretting  inability  to  be  present,  and  sympathizing  with  the  objects 
of  the  Convention. 

r  Voted  that  when  the  Convention  adjourns,  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  8|  o'clock, 
Friday  morning. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  State  Superintendent  issue  a  circular  to 
the  District  Clerks,  through  the  County  Superintendents,  to  be  read  by  the  Clerks 
at  the  next  annual  school  meeting. 

Friday  Morning,  8 J  0' Clock. 
The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  G.  MoMynn. 
Some  discussion  on  matters  of  general  interest  to  Superintendents  followed, 
when  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

J.  K.  PURDY,  Secretary. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  association  held  its  thirteenth  annual  meeting  at  Whitewater,  com- 
mencing August  1st  and  continuing  in  session  four  days,  Rev.  W.  C. 
Whitford,  Principal  of  Milton  Academy,  presided. 

Lectures  were  delivered  by, 

Rev.  W.  Alexander,  on  "Study" 

Rev.  W.  C.  Whitford,  on  "  The  Intellectual  culture  of  Work.19 

Rev.  G.  Anderson,  on  "  Utility  in  Education." 

Rev.  J.  McNamara,  on  "School  Discipline." 

Senator  T.  0.  Howe,  on  "  Tfic  necessity  of  a  more  Extensive  Education 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  State" 

Prof.  E.  SEARING,  on  "Educational  Fallacies"  and 

Prof.  E.  H.  Merrill,  on  "  TJie  End  of  Learning." 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Association  do  earnestly  urge  upon  all  teachers  of  reading," 
greater  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  voice,  and  in  order  to  secure  this,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  spelling  of  a  portion  ef  the  words  of  each  lesson  by  using  the 
phonetic  elements  instead  of  the  letters,  be  made  a  frequent  exercise  in  all  oar 
schools. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  arc  hereby 
tendered  Senator  Howe,  for  his  profound  and  eloquent  address. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  executive  Committee  be  and  hereby  are  requested  to  procure 
the  publication  of  Senator  Howe's  address  in  a  neat  pamphlet  form,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  shall  secure  its  general  circulation,  and  said 
committee  are  hereby  authorized  to  use,  for  this  purpose,  such  part  of  the  money  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Association,  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

"  Whsrsas,  Normal  Schools  are  an  essential  part  of  every  system  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  at  its  last  session,  did,  with  singular 
wisdom,  make  liberal  provision  for  their  support,  therefore,  Resolved, 

"1.  Thai  a  system  of  Normal  Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  to  the  progress  of  education  in  this  State. 

"2.  That  the  experience  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  our  own,  proves  that  Nor- 
mal Schools  cannot  be  engrafted  upon  or  made  subordinate  departments  of  other 
institutions  of  learning. 

"  8.  That  several  Normal  Schools,  properly  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  each  maintained  at  moderate  expense,  would  be  more  efficient  and  economical 
than  one  State  Normal  School,  however  liberally  snported. 
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" 4.  That  our  Normal  Schools  should  be  organized  and  conducted  with  special 
reference  to  the  training  of  teaohers  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  and  as  a 
means  to  this  end  there  should  be  established,  in  connection  with  each  Normal 
School,  one  Model  School,  in  which  all  teachers  may  put  in  practice  the  knowledge 
gained  by  them  through  study. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Association  memorialise  the  Legislature  to  pa  s  an  act  re- 
quiring School  Districts  to  fence  their  School  House  Lots  and  put  them  in  good 
order. 

Whereas,  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  County  Institutes,  and, 
whereas,  in  such  Institutes  are  to  be  found  the  only  means  for  normal  instruction 
for  the  current  year,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  Association  request  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents,  if  it  has 
the  power,  to  devote  ten  per  oent.  of  the  income  of  the  Normal  Fund  for  the  current 
year,  to  the  support  of  Normal  Institutes  in  as  many  counties  as  they  may  deem 
practicable. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  acknowledge  our  dependence  upon  God,  our  Father,  for  all  our 
mercies  and  blessings,  and  that  we  recognize  with  grateful  hearts  his  preserving  and 
protecting  care  in  bringing  us  together  again  in  this  our  thirteenth  annual  meeting. 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  common  with  all  classes  of  our  fellow  citizens,  we  deeply 
mourn  the  death  of  our  late  beloved  President,  Abraham  Lincoln ;  that  we  recognise 
in  his  assassination  the  crowning  perfidy  and  guilt  of  a  rebellion  the  most  wanton, 
wicked  and  causeless  the  world  oversaw;  and  that  we  will  labor  with  renewed  seal 
and  energy  to  so  extend  schools  that  we  shall  secure  the  universal  education  of  our 
people,  and  thus  prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  disastrous  a  revolt  against  good  gov- 
ernment, liberty  and  law. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  our  Legislature  to  take 
immediate  and  liberal  measures  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
destitute  children  in  our  state,  made  orphans  in  our  great  national  struggle. 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  citizens  of  Whitewater  for  the  generous  hospitality  and  thoughtful 
courtesy  shown  us  during  our  stay  in  their  beautiful  village,  and  that  we  will  oarry 
with  tis  to  our  several  homes,  and  long  retain  pleasant  memories  of  this  meeting. 

"Also,  to  the  Rev's.  W.  Alexander,  G.  Anderson  and  J.  McNamara,  and  Prof.'sE. 
Searing  and  £.  H.  Merrill,  for  the  interesting  and  valuable  lectures  and  addresses 
delivered  by  them: 

'    "Also  to  the  Mil.  &  Pr.  du  C,  Chi.  &  N.  W.,  Chi.  &  Mil.,  and  Racine  &  Miss.  Rail- 
roads,for  free  return  passes  from  this  meeting ; 

"Also  to  the  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  prompt,  impartial,  and  efficient 
manner  in  whioh  they  have  discharged  the  duties  pertaining  to  their  responsible 
positions." 

The  attendance  of  teachers  and  citizens  was  large,  and  the  discussions 
were  profitable.* 

The  Teachers'  Association  is  a  powerful  agency  in  advancing  our  edu- 
cational interests.  Among  its  members  are  found  the  teachers  of  ability 
and  experience,  and  the  resolutions  passed  by  them  are  deserving  of  atten- 
tion and  consideration. 

TEACHER'S  INSTITUTES. 

Teacher's  Institutes  have  been  held  in  thirty-one  counties  during  the 
ast  year.    County  Superintendents  are  required  by  section  92  of  the 
chool  Code,  "to  organize  and  conduct  at  least  one  institute  for  the  in- 
struction of  teachers  in  each  year."     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
provision  of  law  has  been  disregarded  in  about  one-half  the  counties. 
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A  law  making  some  provision  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of 
institutes,  would,  it  is  believed,  be  generally  approved  by  the  people. 
A  small  appropriation  from  the  Normal  School  Fund,  granted  on  con- 
dition  that  a  County  Teachers'  Association  shall  be  organized,  and  an  in- 
stitute held,  of  not  less  than  five  days  session,  and  attended  by  not  less 
than  thirty  persons  engaged  in  teaching  and  holding  certificates  of  quali- 
fication, would  incite  school  officers  and  teachers  to  make  greater  effort 
than  can  reasonably  be  expected  under  existing  circumstances. 

Several  years  must  elapse  before  our  normal  schools  can  be  in  efficient 
and  successful  operation,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  can  find  no  more  suit- 
able substitute  than  these  institutes. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  entitled  "  an  act  to  dispose  of  the 
Swamp  and  Overflowed  Lands,  and  the  proceeds  therefrom,"  the  "  Nor- 
mal School  Fund  "  was  created.  This  act  repealed  all  the  provisions  of 
law  then  existing  which  directed  "the  application  and  use  of  the  Swamp 
and  Overflowed  Lands  of  this  State,  and  of  the  lands  selected  in  lieu  of 
Swamp  and  Overflowed  Lands,  and  of  the  moneys  received  on  sale  of 
such  swamp  and  selected  lands,  and  of  the  moneys  received  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  lieu  of  swamp  lands,  for  the  purposes  of  drainage  and  for 
supporting  Common  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies."  The 
lands  and  moneys  held  by  the  State  were  divided  into  two  equal  parts ; 
one  to  be  called  the  "  Drainage  Fund,"  and  the  other  the  "  Normal 
School  Fund." 

Section  5  of  this  act  provides  that  the  income  of  the  Normal  School 
Fund  shall  be  applied  to  establishing,  supporting  and  maintaining  Normal 
Schools  under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Normal  Schools ;  provided,  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  said  income 
shall  be  annually  transferred  to  the  School  Fund  Income,  until  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  School  Fund  shall  reach  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars." 

By  reference  to  the  report  of  the  School  Land  Commissioners  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  division  was  made,  as  required  by  law,  and  that  the 
"  Normal  School  Fund,"  consisting  of  land  and  productive  item?,  (one 
acre  of  land  being  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  dollar),  was  as  follows  : 

Swamp  Lands,  subject  to  the  claim  of  the  Drainage  Fund  for  $18,819  48 

to  be  paid  frcm  first  sales, (acres),  475, 148.  37 

Dues  on  Sramp  Land  Certificates,  (or  contracts), $125,768  87 

Selected  Lands, (acres),      29,446  99 

Dues  on  Selected  Certificates,  (or  contracts), $4, 196  00 

Drainage  Fund  Loans, 69,668  00 

Swamp  Land  Fund  Loans, 72,000  00 

Cash,  balance  Swamp  Land  Fund,  (moneys  received  in  lieu  of  Swamp 

Lands  included), 62,406  88 

Cash,  balance  Drainage  Fund, 6,681  74 

Lands  forfeited  to  State  on  Drainage  Fund  Mortgages, 8, 874  25 

Lands  forfeited  to  State  on  School  Fund  Mortgages, 26, 261  00 

School  Fund  Loans, 248,460  00 

Total, $1,128,246  00 
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The  amount  belonging  to  this  Fund,  which   is  productive,  was,  on  the 
30th  day  of  September,  1865  : 

Amount  due  on  Certificates  for  lands  sold, $130,547  87 

Amount  doe  on  mortgages, * 186,  034  00 

Amount  due  on  bonds  and  certificates  of  indebtedness, 278,000  00 

$594,  681  87 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  income  of  this  Fund  for  the  current  year  will 
amount  to  the  sum  of  $41,620  73,  three-fourths  of  which  amount  is 
appropriated  for  "  establishing,  supporting  and  maintaining  Normal 
Schools." 

The  Board  of  Normal  School  Regents  have  taken  steps  to  locate  one 
or  more  Normal  Schools  by  advertising  for  proposals,  and  have  received 
propositions  from  several  cities  and  villages  in  the  State.  By  reference 
to  .the  report  of  the  Board,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  has  been  done  that  a 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  State  would  permit,  if  not  all  that  our 
educational  wants  would  seem  to  require. 

A  conviction  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  Normal  Schools,  led  the 
legislature  of  1865,  to  lay  a  deep  and  broad  foundation  for  them.  The 
act  providing  for  establishing  and  supporting  them  shows  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  great  obstacle  that  impedes  our  educational  progress. 
Without  better  trained  teachers  our  common  schools  will  lose  both  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people. 

We  may  build  good  school  houses  and  furnish  them  with  all  the  appar- 
atus necessary,  we  may  improve  our  school  laws  until  improvement  is  im- 
possible ;  parents  and  school  officers  may  exhibit  interest  in  education  and 
discharge  every  duty,  the  people  may  burden  themselves  with  taxes  for  the 
support  of  schools,  but,  unless  the  teachers  are  qualified,  all  is  done  in 
vain.  From  almost  every  county  in  the  state  there  is  a  call  for  better 
teachers,  but  they  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  contemplate  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  In  looking  at  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal,  they  concluded  that  the 
interests  of  education  would  be  best  subserved  by  establishing  Normal 
Schools  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  They  think  that  three  schools 
ought  to  be  organized  as  soon  as  suitable  grounds  and  buildings  can  be 
procured.  It  is  thought  that  the  current  expenses  of  each  of  these  need 
not  exceed  $10,000  per  annum ;  that  this  sum  would  pay  teachers  and'de- 
fray  the  incidental  expenses  of  a  school  providing  instruction  for  two 
hundred  students.  By  founding  several  schools,  the  Board  think  that 
they  will  secure  for  each  that  local  interest  so  necessary,  as  well  as  excite 
a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  institutions,  which  will  insure  success. 

Some  legislation  providing  for  the  admission  of  students,  and  defining  in 
more  specific  terms  the  duties  of  the  Board  in  the  management  of  this 
class  of  schools  will  be  necessary. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  faith  of  the  state  is  pledged  to  provide  suitable  buildings  and 
grounds  for  a  college,  "to  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  "  of 
which  the  National  Government  has  donated  240,000  acres  of  land-  The 
act  of  congress  declares  that  "  the  leading  object  shall  be.  without  exclu- 
•'  ding  othor  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
il  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
-1  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  state*  may  res- 
il  pectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
•'  tion  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of 
"  life." 

Law,  Medicine,  Theology,  War,  Trade  and  Teaching  are  provided  with 
schools  in  which  are  taught  the  branehes  relating  to  them.  These  schools 
are  regarded  as  necessary  to  an  advanced  civilization  and  their  utility  is 
universally  conceded.  But  the  great  industrial  pursuits  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  have,  in  this  country,  received  comparatively  little 
attention,  and  it  is  to  provide  for  special  instruction  in  these  great  depart- 
ments of  human  labor,  that  the  provision  referred  to  was  made.  A  school 
where  shall  be  taught  the  branches  that  relate  to  agriculture,  mining,  en- 
gineering, agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  is  contemplated  ;  and 
no  person  acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of  our  state  will  deny  its 
importance.  Whatever  instruction  may  be  given  in  literature,  language, 
mathematics,  ethics,  phlosophy  and  science,  in  such  an  institution,  must 
be  given  to  subserve  the  general  purpose  of  promoting  a  knowledge  of 
"Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts." 

In  regard  to  the  best  means  of  securing  the  object  sought  by  the  grant 
referred  to,  it  is  not  strange  that  there  are  different  opinions.  While 
some  would  make  the  curriculum  of  the  Industrial  College  include  the 
usual  college  studies,  and  give  special  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts, 
others  would  make  the  course  of  study  strictly  professional  and  provide 
no  facilities  for  liberal  culture. 

These  different  opinions  arise  from  a  disagreement  in  regard  to  what  it 
is  necessary  to  teach  men,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  observe  and  to  think; 
which  all  agree  in  regarding  as  the  object  of  education.  We  need  to 
guard  against  both  a  blind  adherence  to,  and  a  blind  disregard  of  prece- 
dent. The  course  of  study  in  most  of  the  Agricultural  Schools  of  Eu* 
rope,  seems  to  contemplate  preparation  for  the  farm  alone.  General  cul- 
ture is  not  regarded  as  necessary.  There,  society  has  crystallized  into 
regular  forms,  and  the  son  generally  intends  to  follow  the  occupation 
of  his  father.  But  a  course  of  training  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Eu- 
ropean society  is  illy  adapted  to  ours.  The  young  men  of  the  country 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  an  education  that  fits  them  for  one  pursuit 
alone.  Not  knowing  what  pursuit  they  may  be  called  to  follow,  thoy  feel 
the  need  of  that  culture  necessary  to  fit  them  for  any.  The  tendenoy  of 
our  institutions  is  to  destroy. classes,  and  our  educational  systems  must 
provide  for  the  necessities  growing  out  of  this  tendency.  That  course  of 
study  that  makes  the  most  liberal  provision  for  generous  culture  is  most 
in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  American  society.     The  wonderful 
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inventive  power,  the  facility  with  which  mind  in  this  country  adapts  i  tself 
to  the  different  pursuits  of  life,  and  the  resistless  energy  developed  under 
the  influence  of  our  free  institutions,  all  indicate  the  need  of  a  culture 
broader  than  is  generally  provided  in  schools  strictly  industrial  in  our 
own  or  other  countries. 

Industrial  education  involves  a  knowledge  of  principles  and  their  ap- 
plications. Experience  has  established  the  fact  that  the  principles  must 
first  be  learned,  and  the  applications  afterwards.  "Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  "  involve  a  knowledge  of  Mathematics  pure  and  applied, 
as  well  as  of  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physiology  and  other  branches  of  Na- 
tural Science,  together  with  such  general  learning  as  is  necessary  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  these.  Now,  if  provision  is  made  in  High  Schools 
and  Academies  for  obtaining  this  necessary  antecedent  knowledge,  the  In- 
dustrial School  may  be  strictly  professional  or  practical,  and  those  enter- 
ing  it  may  be  admitted  on  condition  of  sustaining  the  requisite  examina- 
tion ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  act  of  Congress  was  framed  to  meet  the 
difficulty  that  here  presents  itself,  for  it  affords  the  widest  latitude  in 
making  the  curriculum  of  the  institution.  It  is  believed  that  many  years 
must  elapse  before  such  provision  will  be  made  in  this  State  for  the  ne- 
cessary preparatory  scientific  instruction,  as  will  warrant  the  founding  of 
a  school  where  'Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts"  alone  shall  bo 
taught. 

Two  plans  have  been  suggested ;  first,  to  found  an  Industrial  College, 
where  shall  bo  taught  the  branches  related  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  where  these  great  pursuits  shall  be  practically  taught  \ 
and,  second,  to  engraft  an  industrial  department  on  some  literary  institu- 
tion already  founded.  In  considering  the  latter  we  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  experience  has  proved  that  professional  schools  of  all  kinds 
must  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  their  own.  They  may  be  departments 
of  a  great  university,  but  they  should  be  governed  by  an  independent 
board  of  managers,  or  there  is  danger  that  they  may  be  kept  in  that  sub* 
ordinate  position  that  precludes  development.  In  general,  schools  founded 
for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  agriculture,  mining,  architecture,  en- 
gineering, drawing,  etc.,  are  separately  endowed  and  managed,  in  Europe 
and  this  country.  Of  three  hundred  and  fifty  agricultural  schools  estab- 
lished in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  only  fourteen  have  any 
direct  connection  with  other  institutions  of  learning,  and  where  this  con- 
nection does  exist  it  is  rather  nominal  than  real.  The  attempt  to  de- 
velope  normal  departments,  by  engrafting  them  on  academies  and  col- 
leges, has,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  attended  with  little  success  either  in 
other  States  or  our  own. 

The  plan,  which  seems  most  practicable,  is  to  found  a  State  Industrial 
University,  with  such  departments  or  schools  as  will  embrace  the  mechanic 
arts  and  agriculture,  and  to  develop  these  departments  as  the  interests  of 
the  State  may  demand.  That  of  agriculture,  being  generally  conceded  to 
be  of  greatest  relative  importance,  should  be  developed  immediately, 
while  those  of  mining,  engineering,  architecture,  manufacture,  etc.,  may 
follow  as  their  need  becomes  recognized  by  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  following  "  Plan  of  an  Agricultural  School,"  by  John  A.  Porter, 
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Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in  the  Yale  Scientific  School,  is 
suggestive  and  the  result  of  observation  and  reflection. 

Such  a  school  should  embrace 

*•  First.  A  well  stocked  and  well  furnished  farm,  fully  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  best  agriculture  of  the  world,  to  show  what  the  best  existing 
practice  is. 

Secondly.  An  experimental  farm,  to  improve  on  the  best  practice  and 
advance  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

Thirdly*  The  means  of  instruction  in  all  the  sciences  connected  with 
the  culture  of  the  soil. 

The  farm  should  comprise  in  its  buildings  and  yards,  all  of  the  im- 
proved arrangements,  for  tie  feeding  and  wintering  of  stock ;  all  of  the 
manure-saving  and  manure -making,  and  labor-saving  contrivances;  all 
of  the  improved  machinery  and  implements  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  test  of  experience,  and  have  been  proved  to  be  of  economical 
value.  Everything  should  be  planned  and  constructed  from  the  outset 
with  a  sole  view  to  economy  and  profit,  and  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  farm,  it  should  be  regarded  as  successful,  just  in  proportion  to  its 
pecuniary  returns.  The  farm  shouli  be  stocked  with  cattle  and  horses, 
and  all  other  domestic  animals  of  different  breeds,  including  as  great  a 
variety  as  possible,  in  order  to  show  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
races,  and  give  to  pupils  the  opportunity  of  studying  their  peculiarities. 
It  should  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  thoroughly  practical  man, 
and  be  conducted  at  his  own  risk  and  for  his  own  profit.  Model  farming  in 
any  practical  and  economical  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  likely  to  be  real- 
ized oq  any  other  plan.  It  is  by  no  means  so  important  that  the  farm 
should  be  the  best  farm  in  the  country,  as  that  it  should  be  the  best  man- 
aged farm.  If  it  should  furnish  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  soil,  necessity  of  draining,  soil-mixing,  or  other  improvements, 
so  much  the  better  rather  than  the  worse.  The  farming  of  a  rich  virgin 
soil  calls  for  no  aid  of  science,  and  demands  no  skill.  The  obstacles  are 
just  what  are  wanted  to  illustrate  what  skillful  scientific  farming  is,  when 
the  farmer,  as  well  as  nature  has  something  to  do. 

******** 

The  second  great  want  of  the  country,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
is  an  experimental  farm,  connected  with  the  practical  farm  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  devoted  to  experiments  in  Scientific  Agriculture.  The  sub* 
jects  for  experiment  of  practical  importance  to  every  farmer,  are  inumer- 
able.  Rotation  of  crops,  admixture  of  soils,  the  preparation  and  use  of 
manures,  the  diseases  of  plants,  the  introduction  of  new  plants,  are  a  few 
among  the  number.  The  experimental  farm  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  chemical  and  other  professors,  for  experiments  in  their  several 
departments  ;  and  be  regarded  as  purely  experimental  ground,  where  the 
idea  of  immediate  profit  should  not  interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  per- 
fect freedom  of  investigation.  The  other  or  main  farm  being  conducted 
with  a  view  to  profit  alone,  the  accounts  of  the  two  should  be  kept  entire- 
ly distinct,  and  all  material  passing  from  one  to  the  other  should  be  paid 

for  with  a  fair  equivalent. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  •  *  * 
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Tho  experimental  farm  would  not  probably  be  remunerative  in  a  pecu- 
niary sense,  but  it  would  be  the  means  of  testing  for  the  associated  farm 
and  the  country,  the  value  of  suggested  improvements,  of  teaching  the 
science  of  experiments  to  pupils  of  the  institution,  and  from  time  to 
time  of  bringing  to  light  new  and  important  truths  in  Scientific 
Agriculture. 

A  Museum  of  Agricultural  Products  is  another  essential  feature  of  an 
agricultural  institution,  such  as  the  country  needs.  It  should  exhibit 
grain  roots,  fruits,  woods  in  all  their  variety.  Its  collections  would  tferve 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  in  lectures  on  Agricultural  Botany  and 
Physiology.  A  Botanical  Garden  connected  with  it  would  add  greatly  to 
its  value. 

A  Museum  of  Agricultural  Implements  should  also  form  a  part  of  its 
means  of  instruction.  These  would  serve  as  illustrations  of  lectures  on 
the  mechanics  of  agriculture,  in  which  these  operations  would  be  explain- 
ed, and  their  comparative  merits  considered. 

Such  collections  can  be  made  at  comparatively  trifling  expense.  A 
suitable  building  being  provided,  the  material  to  fill  it  would  flow  in  from 
the  liberality  of  farmers  and  manufacturers,  quite  as  fast  as  could  be 
desired. 

A  Veterinary  Hospital,  for  the  treatment  of  diseased  animals  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  farm,  would  also  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  plan.  It 
should  be  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  Veterinary  Surgeon,  who 
would  give  instruction  in  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  various  diseases  to 
which  animals  are  subject. 

The  principal  branches  of  science  which  should  be  taught  in  an  Agri- 
cultural School,  are  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Zoology, 
Entomology,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  To  these  may  be  added  Surveying,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  of 
the  utmost  convenience  to  the  farmer,  and  should  form  a  part  of  a  liberal 
Agricultural  Education.  C  ho  mis  try  stands  prominent  in  the  list,  in  view 
of  its  superior  and  acknowledged  importance.  Agriculture  aims  at  the 
transformation  of  oarth  and  air  into  grain  and  wood  and  fruit.  The  pro- 
cess is,  in  a  great  part,  chemical.  Every  dung  hill  and  compost  heap, 
and  square  foot  of  soil  is  a  laboratory.  Every  farmer,  whether  he  would 
be  or  not,  is  a  chemist  from  the  very  nature  of  his  profession.  But  it  is 
open  to  his  choice  to  be  an  ignorant  one,  or  to  possess  himself  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  properties  and  mutual  relations  of  the  materials  with 
which  he  deals.  This  knowledge  he  needs,  and  must  obtain  from  the 
scientific  chemist.  It  is  none  the  less  necessary  if  he  never  makes  an 
analysis.  It  makes  him  a  rational  and  economical  experimenter,  and 
thu3  puts  him  on  the  road  to  advance  in  his  profession. 

Tlje  importance  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  which  treat  of  materials 
out  of  which  soils  are  formed,  and  from  which  they  derivo  their  character, 
whose  principles  guide  the  agriculturalist  in  his  search  for  fertilising 
materials,  and  frequently  furnish  him  with  the  most  valuable  hints  in 
locating  and  improving  his  lands,  is  equally  obvious. 

The  importance  of  Meteorology,  or  tho  knowledgo  of  the  relations  of  heat 
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and-  moisture  to  the  atmoBpherd,  and  the  foil,  and  the  plant,  and  of  the 
lam  on  which  changes  of  weather  depend,  is  no  lass  apparent 

Although,  not  necessarily  of  every  day  application,  ail  these  branohes 
form,,  properly,  a  part  of  a  liberal  agricultural  education,  and  so  of  all 
the  other  Boiencef  which  have  been  mentioned. 

The  enterprising  man,  possessed  of  suoh  knowledge;  will  find  abwtdiuU 
occasion  for  its  application,  and  abundant  suggestions'  in  its  possession^ 
Ort^he  value  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  breeding 
of  .stock,  and  the  laws  on  which  its  improvement  depends;  of  the  dia-> 
eases  j>f  plants  and  animals,  and  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  add 
the1  mesas  to  be  employed  against  them,  it  is  needless  to  dwelt.  Instruct 
tion  in  all  these  branches  should  obviously  form  a  part  of  an  agricultural 
course.    ■  ■     ■       - 

What  a  center-  of  light  would  suoh  a  sehool  as  is  here  described  be  to  the 
whole  agricultural  community.  All  purported  discoveries  in  agriculture 
would  come  to  it  to  be  tested,  and  important  truths  developed  by  experi* 
ment  would  go  forth  from  it  to  the  world.  Through  its  public  museums; 
its  well  arranged  buildings,  its  variety  of  stock,  and  latest  improvement! 
ht  every  department,  open  to  the  public,  it  would  become  the  direct  in- 
structor of  the  whole  farming  community.  Through  its  pupils  it  woul4 
disseminate  widely  the  varied  practical  information  which  its  course  would 
furnish.  And,  beyond  all  this,  it  might  be  made  the  means  of  eliciting 
the  experimental  labor  of  hundreds  of  intelligent  farmers  throughout  iho 
country,  for  the  decision  of  the  important  agricultural  questions  which  art 
still.  usettleuV'      . 

Industrial  education  is  both  an  effect  and  a  cause  of  a  high  civilisation; 
The  interest  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  best  thinkers  of  the  conn* 
try  is  an  encouraging  indication  of  the  progress  we  may  expect  during  the 
next  few  years.  Being  the  most  important  department  of  education,  it  il 
the  last  to  receive  general  attention,  but  in  this  respect:  it  famishes  no  ex- 
ception to  the  law  of  progress.  No  subject  of  an  -educational  character 
will  probably  come -before  the  legislature,  requiring  more  deliberation  *nd 
wisdom  in  its  consideration  than  this.  Definite  action  seeifcs  te  be  neeef^ 
saryat  the  present' session  in  order,  to  ^comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Congressional  grant, 

COMP0L8ORY  EDTJCATlON.  !      : 

The  subject  of  compulsory  attendance*,  at  sohool  was  brought' to  the 
attonti  jn  of  the  last  legislature  by  the'  Assembly  Committee  on  Education, 
No  definite  action  was,  however,  recommended  by  the  committee.  The 
subject  is  one  that  is  exciting  public  attention.  ■  The  large  number  of 
"truants"  and  "absentees"  found  in  our  cities  and  .villages  is  well  calv 
culated  to  a^akeninterest,  for,  there  is  a  conviction  in  the  public  mine), 
that  It  is  from  these  two  classes,  that  our  criminals  are  to  come ;  and  the 
fearful  increase  of  crime  during  the  past  few  years,  calls  imperatively  for 
such  effort,  as  society  can  put  forth  for  its  own  protection. 

No  intelligent  man  will  deny  that  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  provide 
food  and  clothing  |fbr  his  child's  body  is^one  from  which  )ie  should 
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not  be  allowed  to  escape,  bat  no  person  will  assert  that  the  duty  of  pro* 
Tiding  knowledge  for  the  child's  mind  is  less  imperative.  Starving  a 
child's  body  is  execrated,  but  starving  his  soul  is  permitted.  But  the 
consequences  to  society  are  far  more  dangerous  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  An  ignorant  boy,  with  uncontrolled  passions,  indolent  habits 
and  hardened  heart  is  certain  to  beoome  the  enemy  of  sooiety,  and  there 
is  no  duty  plainer  than  that  which  self  preservation  points  out.  Individ- 
ual rights  must  be  respected  and  protected,  but  individual  wrongsysan 
claim  no  such  immunity, 

*  In  establishing  Free  Schools  and  supporting  them  by  taxation,  we  pledge 
society  to  the  use  of  all  the  means  neoossary  to  render  these  schools  effi- 
cient, and  this  taxation  beneficent.  To  build  school  houses,  and  to  hire 
teachers  by  public  tax,  and  then  to  leave  these  sohool  houses  unoccupied 
and  these  teachers  without  work,  is  sheer  mockery.  The  Btate  assumed 
an  obligation  to  secure  the  atendance  of  the  children  at  school,  when  it 
deoided  to  compel  each  oitizen  to  pay  a  part  of  his  property  to  support  these 
schools:  The  State  justifies  its  action  on  the  ground  that  education  is  a 
public  interest,  but  this  public  interest  is  obligatory  upon  every  individual, 
hence,  if  the  individual  neglects  his  duty,  or  if  its  performance  is  img 
possible,  sooiety  should  lend  its  aid.  To  guard  sooiety  against  the  effects 
of  ignorance  is  no  less  a  duty  than  to  prevent  disease  or  to  enforce  the 
usual  sanitary  regulations. 

Ex-Governor  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  has  well  said :  "  The  only 
rule  on  which  taxes  can  be  levied  justly  is  that  the  object  sought  is  of 
public  necessity  or  manifest  public  convenience.  It  quite  often  happens 
that  men  of  our  own  generation  are  insensible  or  indifferent  to  the  true 
relation  of  the  citixen  to  the  cause  of  education.  Some  seem  to  imagine 
that  their  interest  in  schools,  and  of  course  their  moral  obligation  to  sup* 
port  them  ceases  with  the  education  of  their  own  children.  This  is  a 
great  error.  The  public  has  no  right  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  education  of 
any  particular  child,  or  family  of  children ;  but  its  right  of  taxation  com- 
mences when  the  education  or  plan  of  education  is  universal,  and  rioaioo 
whenever  the  plan  is  limited,  or  the  operations  of  the  system  are  circum- 
scribed- No  man  can  be  taxed  properly  because  he  has  children  ef  his 
own  to  educate ;  this  may  be  a  reason  with  some  for  cheerful  payment, 
but  it  has  in  itself  no  element  of  a  just  principle*    When,  however,  the 

{>eople  decide  that  education  is  a  matter  of  public  concern,  then  taxation 
br  its  promotion  rests  upon  the  same  foundation  as  the  most  important 
departments  of  government.  As  parents,  we  have  a  speeial  interest  in 
our  children ;  as  citixens,  it  is  this,  that  they  may  be  honest,  industrious 
and  effective  in  their  labors.    This  interest  we  have  in  all  children.0 

But  if  it  is  a  duty  to  provide  schools  for  all,  it  is  a  duty  to  see  that  all 
are  educated.  The  power  to  compel  attendance,  inheres  in  sooiety  if  the 
power  of  taxation  does.  But  it  is  not  always  wise  for  sooiety  to  exercise 
a  power  because  it  possesses  it.  Under  a  government  of  democratic  forms 
the  sanction  of  public  feeling  is  essential  to  the  enforcement  of  law.  In- 
terference with  individual  rights  is  never  justified  except  by  the  demands 
of  the  public  good.  A  law  requiring  the  regular  attendenoe  of  all  children 
at  school,  and  enforced  by  penalties,  would  be  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
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of  the  people,  and  is  perhaps  not  yet.  demanded  by  the  public  good,  bat 
some  legislation,  authorizing  cities  and  incorporated  villages  to  prevent 
truancy  and  absenteeism  from  school,  would,  it  is  believed,  be  acceptable 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  Legislature  of  Massachutts,  in  1862, 
passed  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  concerning  truant  children  and  absentees 
from  school,"  which  provides  as  follows  : 

"  Section  1.  Each  city  and  town  shall  make  all  needful  provisions 
and  arrangements,  concerning  habitual  truants,  and  also  concerning 
children  wandering  about  in  the  streets,  or  public  places  of  any  city  or 
town,  having  no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  not  attending  school,  and 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years ; 
and  shall  also  make  all  such  by-laws  respecting  such  children  as  shall  be 
deemed  most  conducive  to  their  welfare  and  the  good  order  of  such  city 
or  town ;  and  there  shall  be  annexed  to  such  by-laws,  suitable  penalties, 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  any  one  breach.    • 

((  Section  2.  Any  minor  convicted  of  being  an  habitual  truant,  or  any 
child  convicted  of  wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  any 
city  or  town,  having  no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  not  attending 
school,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  six- 
teen years,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice  or  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  case,  instead  of  the  fine  mentioned  in  the  first  section,  be  com- 
mitted to  any  such  institution  of  instruction,  house  of  reformation,  or 
suitable  situation  provided'for  the  purpose,  under  the  authority  of  the 
first  section,  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  such  justice  or 
court  may  determine.'' 

Special  policemen  or  "  truant  officers"  are  appointed,  to  whom  habitual 
truants  or  absentees  from  school  are  reported,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  in- 
vestigate such  cases,  and  if  need  be  to  bring  the  offenders  before  the  police 
court. 

The  City  Superintendent  of  the*  Boston  City  Schools,  in  a  late  report 
says,  "  We  have  four  truant  officers  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  confirmed 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  business 
of  aiding  teachers  in  suppresing  the  evil  of  truancy,  and  in  securing  the 
attendance  of  absentees  from  school.  The  services  of  those  officers  nave 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  extend  the  benefit  of  education  to  a 
large  class  of  children  who  would  otherwise  have  been  deprived  of  its 
blessings.  Indeed,  the  law  which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  truant 
officers,  and  makes  children  not  attending  any  school,  or  without  any 
regular  or  lawful  oceupation,  or  growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  liable  to  punishment,  is  now  a  permanent 
and  indispensable  element  of  our  system  of  public  education. 

Truant  laws  have  been  enacted  and  truant  officers  appointed  in  Chelsea, 
Lawrence,  South  Dan  vers,  Newton,  Dedham  and  other  towns  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  testimony  in  regard  to  their  practical  operation  is  uni- 
formly favorable. 

SCHOOL  LAWS. 

There  are  certain  modifications  of  our  school  system  that  cannot  much 
longer  be  postponed.  Among  school  officers  and  others  who  have  watched 
its  practical  Working,  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  urge  the  adoption  of 
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a  plan  which  shall  secure  to  the  towns  the  advantages  of  gradation,  divi- 
sion of  labor,  and  harmony  of  action  in  tho  '  management  of  their  publio 
schools. 

Under  tho  present  system  each  district  must  provide  instruction  for 
children  studying  all  the  branches  included  in  a  common  school  education. 
In  schools  of  sixty  scholars  there  may  often  be  found  from  firo  to  ten 
studying  tho  primer  and  learning  the  simplest  combinations  of  numbers ; 
and  as  many  more  studying  history,  algebra  and  physiology.     Thirt  j  or 
forty  are  learning  to  read,  write  and,  cipher,  and  their  various  stages  of 
progress  require  from  six  to.  ton  different  classes.    There  will  bo  found  in 
such  a  school,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  classes  in  all.     This,  if  we  deduct  an 
hour  for  rest  and  general  exercises,  gives  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  of  the 
teacher's  time  for  each  class  during  the  day:     Most  of  the  pupils  need  aid 
in  preparing  their  lessons,  and  their  progress  depends  upon  the  help  they 
individually  reeeive  from  the  teaoher.    It  need  not  be  stated  that  in   a 
school  thus  organized,   (or  rather,  disorganized)  there  can  be  little  pro- 
gress.   If  the  time  of  the  children  were  simply  wasted,  and  the  expense 
of  supporting  auoh  a  school  were  simply  thrown  away,  while  it  would  be 
lamentable,  it  might  be  borne ;  but  the  real  loss  is  in  the  utter  aversion 
that  the  scholars  ecme  to  feel  towards  teacher,  books  and  school.    This 
is  the  beginning  of  indolence,  indifference,  apathy  and  truancy. 

Besides,  the  small  wages  that  most  districts  pay  teachers,  will  not  com* 
mand  the  ability  necessary  to  teach  the  more  advanced  pupils,  and  meth- 
ods and  discipline  suitable  to  the  younger  scholars  are  so  different  from  those 
adapted  to  the  older  ones  that  they  cannot  be  adopted  in  the  same  school. 
Common  sense  teaches  us  that  a  school  thus  constituted  must  be  a  failure. 
The  principle  of  division  of  labor  is  as  applicable  to  educational  work  as 
to  any  other. 

.  We  also  often  find,  in  the  same  town,  two  school  houses  in  adjoining 
districts,  in  one  of  which  there  are  twenty  pupils,  and  in  the  other  fifty. 
i  Of  course,  in  the  latter  cose,  the  teacher  is  utterly  unable  to  perform  the 
labor  required,  and  in  the  former  tho  teacher  lacks  the  stimulus  that  more 
pupils  would  give.     Both  schools  are  failures,  and  from  opposite  causes. 

Much  of  the  irregularity  and  non  attendant  ■»  that  are  creating  distrust 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  regard  to  or..*  public  school  system,  origi- 
nate in  the  poor  schools  we  have  under  existing  laws.  No  sensible  parent 
cares  to  send  his  child  to  a  school  taught  by  a  person  who  has  no  power 
to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil.  He  knows  that  it 
is  better  for  the  child  to  spend  his  time  in  work  at  home,  than  to  waste  it 
in  idleness  at  school ;  and  the  child  feels  that  there  is  no  loss,  when  he 
can  remain  at  home  a  week,  and,  on  his  return,  find  his  classmates  asking 
him  for  aid  in  learning  the  lessons  ho  learned  a  year  before. 

Again,  no  school  can  long  prosper  without  constant  and  intelligent  su- 
pervision. To  secure  this  under  the  present  law  is  impossible.  In  many 
of  the  counties  of  the  state,  the  County  Superintendent  is  unable  to  visit 
all  the  schools  under  his  supervision  during  the  year.  There  are  very 
few  superintendents  who  visit  tho  schools  of  their  respective  counties 
twice  a  year.  Although  it  is  made  the  duty  of  District  Boards  to  visit 
the  schools  under  their  charge,  yet  this  duty  is  very  generally  neglected  ; 
not  because  these  officers  are  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  their  schools,  but 
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becauso  the;  cinnpi  sr^enj  time  to  dp  what  they  are  pot  conscious  of  being 
able  to  perform  F.elH  J*l1i0 \  consequence.  Js  »  neglect  of.,  the  school,  not 
only  by  ectooT  b&cer^.lm^p^renW  .also.  ■  Tbe  teacher  is  left  wholly  to 
iimself;  feeling  ^responsibility;  de&pairinj.'praid^knowing  that  effort 
$fi  his  part  U  nunc  tj  cod,  he  bocomos,  indifferttit^'oqmplains  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  surround  him,  and  impatiently  watts  idr  the end :"of Wrierny. 
The  scholars  Ipse,  all  interest  in  study*  and  natnraJlv  respft'to  some  metis 
of  breaking  the.  mQnotpny  of  school  life";  Jheir  estimate;  of  theite  trme  and 
privileges  corresponds  'with i.EhcT  price  .their*  pare  its  and  teacher  have  £frt 
upon  them,  a.nde  tljej  'regard  the  time  apenf  id  tti  school  room  as  lost. 
".-  There  is  no  dther'Jc^irttiiettt  of  labor,  that"  wo  ihus  negledt;  Sfinfng, 
building,  engineerings  ii^  puncturing  anf  VAniibg  are  all  systematically 
managed.  Supjpiwisiori ,  .Irilpllige/ttt^  Constant1  and  carefil,  is  TegaTded  as 
indispensable  in  $lf6ajlibgi  and  ay'pc&tignff  *fic&pE  toafChihe."  .The  county 
^uperintendency  "wai'.a  :step  In  thfe 'right  dj fee tiotf.  "  We  need  to/  go 
farther.  We'  need  town  ^  uporv  i>Iq  n,"  a  ad  1  f  w<*  catfn  tft  secure  the l(i  Town- 
ship District.  Systc^n■,,*  wo  ,slktt  be"  obliged  "to"  fVovide  a  town;  superm* 
tendency..;.  ..■../. 

The  twQ  things,  then,  that  most;  strongly  recommend  this  system,  are 
gradation  and  supervision,'  These  are'  absolutely  Essential  to  the" progress 
of  our  public  schools.  To  secure  them  We  apfcal  to  the .  wisdom  iand 
power  pf  the  legislature.  .  *"'."'.  .*..-.." 

The  adoption  of  the  "  Township  District  System  "  will  be  attended 
with  no  serious  difficulties. "  It  will  disorganize  no  districts  now  in  exist- 
ence, require  no  changes  in  management  not  easily  made,  and  will  not  de- 
prive the  people  pf  the  towns  of  the. power  to  control  their  educational 
affairs* 

.  It  will  afford  to  each  parent  .an '-opportunity  of  "sending  bis  children  to 
such  schools,  in' his  own  town  as  are  most  convenient  and  suitable.  It 
.yi\l} enable  country  towns  fagrafa  their- schools,  and  thus  secure  at  home 
those  edacaHonalradvanhgas  tlrat  atr present  are  limited  to'. our  cities  and 
large  villages,  Byf the  appointment";  of *a  town,  board,"  to  deselected  by 
He  district  o^era/eEiaiency,  unity,  hafmbnyarid  Ccpnomy,  would*  be  se- 
'enred*  The  secre^&sy  qf  "the.boajd  would  act  as  ils_ executive* officer,  aid- 
ing teachers  I n  gradiJOg '-a n d  ola'sstf j i ne  pupils,'  aid "  by.  "constant  supervis- 
ion, promote  thf 'advancement  of  schojajrs  and  enforce '  the  requirements 
■of  the  beard  anAtha  kwa  of  tho  Stale/    '...."  .['";/         ''.""';  .  ': 

In  the  States  ^,-Jndiana,-. Ohio  t  Iowa,  'PcnnSylvahia,  ..Rhode :  Island, 
"Connecticut  an5  -Massachusetts,  wli ere  . the. : system  his  .i>een  tested  by 
years  of  trialj  fhere  is  no  difference  of,  opinion  in'  regard  to  its  economy, 
simplicity  and  efficiency.'  ...-....■        ..."    ' . 

•  This  measure  was  earnestly  urged  by  my  predecessor  in  1863,  bat  the 
bill  railed  to; deceive  that  ppnsid oration  necessary  to  secure  its  paBssge, 
although.  botTi  committees  of  education  recommended  it,' and  the  Senate 
endorsed  the.' recommendation.1  ,Tf  tho  *i Townsiiip  District  System" 
Shall  not  receive. the  approval  of  the  Jegislattire,. certain  amendments  of 
our  school  law,  as  it  now  exists,  are.  necessary. 

Sub-sections  5,  6  i^hd  9,  |of  ieCtipn  19,  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
permittlie  pebpje  to  jfaise  a  larger  ainbunt  by  -taxation.    The  increased 
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«ost  of  materials  for  building,  and  the  greater  wages  necessary  to  be  paid 
to  teachers,  render  the  necessity  of  the  change  quite  obvious. 

Sub-section  13,  of  section  19,  relating  to  the  time  a  school  shall  be 
taught  in  order  to  entitle  the  district  to  a  portion  of  the  school  fund 
income,  should  be  so  amended  as  to  require  a  school  to  be  taught  at  least 
five  months  instead  of  three. 

Such  legislation  as  will  prevent  the  too  oommon  praotice  of  employing 
teachers  holding  no  legal  certificate  of  qualification,  and  paying  them  out 
of  the  public  school  moneys,  is  earnestly  recommended. 

Such  amendment  of  section  48  as  will  secure  a  more  correct 
school  oensus  of  those  over  4  and  under  20  years  of  age  is  desirable.  It 
iB  upon  this  census  that  the  annual  apportionment  is  made,  and  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  it  is  not  as  reliable  as  it  should  be. 

Section  50  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  persons  appointed 
to  fill  vacancies  in  a  District  Board  shall  hold  office  in  virtue  of  such 
appointment  until  the  annual  meeting  next  succeeding. 

Section  53  is  misunderstood  in  some  portions  of  the  State,  and  its 
meaning  is  not  as  plain  as  it  should  be.  It  reouires  that  the  brandies 
therein  mentioned  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  but  numerous 
complaints  have  roaohed  this  office  that  this  requirement  is  disregarded. 

Section  62  should  be  so  amended  as  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  our 
statutes  as  regards  taxation  of  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  stook. 

The  statute  does  not  exempt  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  stock  from 
taxation,  for  school  purposes,  in  the  dutrict  where  the  owner  resides, 
though  it  may  be  situated  in  another  district  and  be  legally  taxed  there, 

Sootion  102  does  not  require  that  a  teacher,  in  order  to  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate, shall  be  examined  in  the  History  of  the  United  States,  nor  in  the 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching.  These  branches  are  so  important,  that  it 
is  believed  that  no  person  unable  to  pass  an  examination  in  them,  is  qual- 
ified to  teach  a  public  school.  It  is  respectfully  rocommended  that  they 
be  included  in  the  branches  required  for  a  Third  Grade  Certificate. 

An  act  is  recommended,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  District  Boards  of  the  several  school  districts  of  the 
State  to  admit  into  the  University  and  into  any  of  the  public  Schools, 
without  charge,  all  persons  who,  when  minors,  enlisted  in  the, military 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  have  been  honorably  discharged  there- 
from, and  to  extend  to  them  all  the  privileges  of  said  institution  and 
schools  for  and  during  a  period  equal  to  the  time  they  spent  in  the  said 
service,  prior  to  their  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- one  years; 

Although  changes  in  the  school  laws  should  be  avoided,  when  no  ben- 
eficial object  is  to  be  gained  thereby,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
amendments  become  necessary  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  adapt  the 
laws  to  changes  in  the  social  condition  of  the  peoph.  At  the  present 
time,  sound  legislation  will  develop  rather  than  change  our  school  system. 
i  ^  Other  interests  are  more  obtrusive  than  that  of  education.  It  is  cham* 
pioned  by  no  class,  sect  or  party,  hence  its  claims  are  at  times  disregard- 
ed, but  it  is  confidently  believed  that  its  relations  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State  will  be  more  clearly  perceived  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

JOHN  G.  MoMTNN. 
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I  have  been  p&renfa!  by  sickness  fram  olitalriltig  as  full  ^ft '4etiutaie 
information  upon  mattery  connected  with  the  interests  of  ih6  sefroofc  if 
this  county  as  I  desirfcd. : ' 

There  are  in  Brown  county  sixty-seven  school  houses.  Four  have 
been  built  during  the  year,  two  of  them  are  very  fine  structures,  taste- 
fully and  conveniently  arranged  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  scholars ; 
one  has  two  departments  and  a  recitation  room  for  each  department. 
There  is  no  question  upon  wfcioh  the  puWie  mind  needs  more  enlighten- 
ing than  in  school  architecture.  In  many  Instances  sites  are  selected 
without  reference  ]to  health  or  pleasantness  of.  situation.  In  the  erection 
,~of  bouses,  the  health,  comfort  and  convenience!  of '  cnilo^eh^are  disre- 
garded, and /the  principle ;of  yentiladon  ^ntirtlylgnchred*  ''*!  *o;/;j   :-   - 

•  There  haW  been  sixty-five  fichoolB  in  this  cdtrnty;  d^ritfglh^Jfeai*  e**- 
ihg\£ugust.31,  at  an  average >  price  per  month  of  I401 01 ft^^le^-trgd 
,923  67  for  females.  3,755  pupils  hayer  attended  ftese  schools,  *rivatoit«4e 
of  a  fraction  more  than  5t  to  &aeh  teacher'  only  ,103  less1  thaj?  the  fefe*|e 
number  the  school  houses  Will  now  accommodate,  jrad  -haNrmg  =^402 

'children  without  school  aceommodation.  Ho*  und  :;wh^r#'tn«8b-;2j492 
.children  are  to  be  educated  I  am  not  ableio  say.  It^^ossibl^,  (Tijtink 
q^iU  probably)  that  the  Toifnship  Disirict  System,  if  aa^ptedjihigb^on- 
tribute  to  tha^tehd.  It  Would  encourage  the  xstabfisfcmentr  of  a. Graded 
School  in; every  town,  larger  and  moreconvenfentacto)Miot^rV<>^^^ 
erected  for  that  purpose,  atid  more  room  left  in-'-&e:'|ir^^MilioM4bir 
fctho8e  that  are  noW excluded  for  want  of  room. '■  '!BT0f7:oiild':Qi/iM-ilile 
is  justly  and  morally  entitled  to  an  education,  and  it  would  seem1  to  be  the 
dear  duty  of  the  State"  to  male  adequate  accommodations  to  promote  and 
secure  the  largest  and '  most  regular  attendance  upon  the  schools  estab- 
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lishcd  by  law.  The  success  of  oar  common  schools  depends,  not  omly 
upon  having  active  and  efficient  teachers,  bat  apon  the  degree  of  interest 
manifested  by  the  people  in  their  support. 

The  principal  reason  why  greater  progress  is  not  made  in  oar  schools, 
is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  In  a  large  majority  of  districts, 
schools  have  been  taught  three  months  in  the  summer,  and  three  months 
in  winter,  with  a  long  vacation  between  each  term,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  new  teachers  take  chirge  of  the  schools.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  that  great  loss  most  result  from  this  practice.  I  have  urged 
the  importance  of  levying  a  tax  sufficient  for  a  nine  months  school,  and  of 
employing  the  same  teacher  from  term  to  term,  in  order  to  secure  a  better 
class  of  teachers,  and  a  richer  return  for  the  money  expended. 

More  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  primary  instruction.  Pupib  are 
hurried  forward  too  fast  in  their  studies,  and  do  not  acquire  a  thorough 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  primary  branches.  The  slate,  blackboard, 
chart  and  outline  map  are  indispensable  instruments  in  primary  schools. 
Every  school  house  should  be  furnished  with  them.  They  enable  the 
teacher  to  group  the  pupils  into  classes,  and  so  operate  upon  a  number  of 
minds  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  frittering  away  his  time  upon  single 
pupils. 

The  foregoing  is  submitted,  with  the  hope,  that  the  Township  District 
System  may  take  the  place  of  the  present  school  distriot  system,  believing 
that  under  it,  our  schools  throughout  the  state  will  improve  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all. 

B.  HICKS, 

County  Superintendent. 


BUFFALO  COUNTY. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  our  schools  I  cannot  say  as  they  have 
made  much  progress  during  the  last  year.  In  consequence  of  high  war 
taxes  there  was  not  much  expended  in  building  or  repairing  shool  houses, 
and  a  majority  of  the  districts  maintained  but  three  months  school. 
There  will  be  a  decided  improvement  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  this  en- 
suing  year.  There  will  bo  at  least  seven  new  school  houses  built,  and  a 
large  number  are  now  being  repaired.  A  large  majority  of  the  districts 
will  maintain  a  school  for  two  terms,  and  but  very  few  will  adhere  to  the 
old  three  months  system. 

As  to  the  township  system  I  do  not  think  it  will  prove  of  much  value 
to  a  new  county,  and  for  my  part  I  am  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground  of  it 
being  but  another  step  toward  the  concentration  of  power,  and  all  con- 
centrations of  power  have  ever  proved  destructives  republican  forms  of 
government.  I  might  argue  the  question  at  some  length,  but  it  has  been 
discussed  by  abler  pens  than  mine. 

ROBERT  LEES, 

County  Superintendent. 
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CLARK  COUNTY, 

In  accordance  with  a  request  from  the  department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, I  submit  the  following  items  relative  to  the  sohools  of  this  county, 
with  some  suggestions  oonoerning  the  school  law  : 

Among  the  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  sohools  of  Olark 
County,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  with  the  assistance  and  oo- 
operation  of  the  district  officers  and  teachers,  I  have  been  able  to  estab- 
lish a  uniformity  of  Text  Books  in  the  schools  throughout  the  county— -a 
matter  I  deem  of  great  importance,  and  the  neglect  of  which  has  done 
much  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  schools  in  our  oounty. 

A  higher  standard  of  qualifications  has  been  demanded  of  our  teachers, 
and  it  has  been  secured  by  refusing  certificates  to  about  one-third  of  the 
applicants  for  the  position  of  teaoher — and  the  present  standard  is  not 
high  enough  for  th'e  future,  for  our  sohools  are  advancing,  and  the  teaoher 
who  falls  behind  must  leave  the  ranks. 

The  school  houses  of  the  oounty  will  perhaps  average  with  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  State  as  new  and  sparsely  settled.  They  are  very  far 
from  what  they  should  be,  and  as  our  county  is  fast  filling  up  with  intel- 
ligent and  enterprising  people,  we  may  expect  each  year  to  see  decided 
improvement  in  the  school  houses  of  the  county.  It  is  expeoted,  and  sin- 
cerely to  be  honed,  that  a  substantial,  commodious,  neatly  finished  and 
furnished  building  for  the  accommodation  of  a  graded  school,  will  be 
built  in  the  village  of  Neillsville  during  the  coming  year. 

The  furniture  of  the  school  rooms,  generally,  is  quite  meager — many 
of  the  districts  seeming  (by  their  actions  at  least)  to  think  an  old  pail,  a 
battered,  rusty  and  leaky  tin  cup  and  a  new  broom  about  once  in  two 
years,  all  that  is  necessary  for  eitner  use  or  ornament  about  a  school  room. 
In  a  few  distriots,  however,  we  find  good  blackboards,  outline  maps, 
globes,  clocks,  curtains,  etc.,  etc.  In  all  these  matters  our  districts  are 
constantly  improving,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  they  ought  to  do. 
.  Many  of  our  district  officers  fail  to  comply  with  the  law  in  referenoe  to 
visiting  the  schools  as  well  as  in  some  other  respects;  the  cause  of  this 
failure  is  not  so  much  unwillingness  to  comply  with  the  law,  as  negligence 
and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  this  important  matter. 
I  also  infer  from  the  reports  of  district  and  town  clerks  that  in  some 
districts,  not  to  say  towns,  very  little  is  known  of  their  aotual  financial 
condition,  and  I  am  certain  that  reports  from  such  districts  must  be  very 
inaccurate  and  defective.  A  little  more  care  in  the  selection  of  school 
officers  would  remedy  many  imperfections  that  are  now  apparent  The 
advice  contained  in  the  circular  from  the  State  Superintendent  to  the 
electors  of  each  district  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  if  carried  out  (and  it 
should  be")  would  remove  the  difficulties  above  mentioned. 

^  I  would  recommend  a  change  in  the  law  so  as  to  require  (after  a  school 
district  has  been  organized  one  year)  at  least  five  months  school  each  year 
in  order  to  draw  the  public  money. 

If  this  change  can  be  made,  the  business  or  profession  of  teaching  will 
offer  more  steady  and  permanent  employment,  and  thus  secure  and  retain 
a  better  class  of  teachers  than  the  present  system  does.    In  the  older  set- 
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tied  portions  of  the  State  it  would  perhaps  make  little  or  no  difference, 
bat  in  oar  new  and  thinly  settled  counties  it  would  assist  as  in  retaining 
t^g  quffiocs  of .  the  good  teachers  who  come  among  as  to  teach,  and  -  can 
refftffln  htft'a  short  time  far  want  of  more  steady  employment.  Teachers 
would  also  work  for  less  wages  if  they  had  morp.  steady  employment  in 
tfea/pjaqe.  'It  would  be  the  means  of  securing  more  schooling  in  those 
djairjats  and  neighborhood's  most  in  need  of  it,  and  where  their  "only  am- 
bjtioA  p  ty  secure  the  'State  money  ;and  a  cfaa/r  teacher,  with,  a  limited 


^i^fUl-.bo^hpii  their  fathers  hefore  them  tavel  litW  In  one  of .» the 
djst^t&of  this  county,  not  long  since,  the  4Utiict;Doarc(  was  composed  of 
ma.ni Tip  j  9  no  of  whomcQuld  wrjtc  his  name,  and"  I  presume  the-same  thing 
Jia|i oqcuned  in.  other 'places.  If  ihey  ar,^.  compelled  by  law  to  sustain 
more  school,  these  backward  districts; would  soonpecome^ more  interested 
in  educational  matters,  ami  men  interested  in  the  subject  as  well  as  capable, 
would  be  elected  lo  office— better  schools  and  a  better  state  of  society,  would 

I  ;And  again,  a  child  attending  .school,  only  three.months  in  a  year  front 
tjb$  sge  of  six  to  eighteen  (the  uinai  or,  greatest  period  of  attendance  in 
(fee  cpuntry)  would  only  attend  three -year^,  leaving  nine  years  of  waited 
time  so  far  as  school  is  concerned)  and  that  too  being  the  time  ot  moat 
importance  to  the  child  in  obtaining  an  education!  Tne  abovor'subject  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  importance,  audi  hope  it  may  he  presented  to  the 
next  legislature,  and  acted  upon  as  its.  merits  demand.' 
On  the  township  district  system  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

JOHN  S.  DORE, 

County  Sv?*rintendcnt:\  - 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

There  are  twenty-one  towns  in  this  county,  (exclusive  of  Portage  City, 
which  is  not  under  tliecounty  system).  In  these  towns  I  have,  during  the 
past  year,  in  the  regular  course  of  my  work,  made  about,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  visits  to  one  hundred  and  forty  different  schools,  I  never  give 
previous  notice  of  my  visits,  so  thai  I  always  find  the  schools  In  their 
ordinary  every. dav  operation.  It  is  my  custom  at  these  vlsita,  after  in- 
spectiog  the  schools,  to  give  such  counsel  to  the  different  classes  or  to 
the  school  at  large,  concerning  the  studies  pursued  and  other  practioal 
matters  as  the  particular  circumstances  of  tne  case  seem  to  require,  and 
then^  to  consult  with  the  teacher  separately,  concerning  such  changes 
and  improvements  in  his  plans  and  modes  of  instruction  as  seem  to  be 
..needed.  I  have  often  found  that  conferences  and  consultations  with  Che 
district  officers  and  patrons  of  the  school  have  been  of  permanent  benefit 
.  o  the  educational  interests  of  the  district. 


« 

Examination*  and  Certificates. 

I  have  appointed  and  held  niiftteen  vpabfic  meelarijU  fb*  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  since  my  last  report,;  nine  last  fall, 'nd-ieir'-Ui  spring 
These  meetings  were  attended  by  *hout  820.  applicants  fpr  eka,mi£atipn 
atid  license  as  teachers.  To  228  of  them  certificates  were  ^atjted;  wrt  a* 
a  majority  of  them  were  limited  to  six  months,  many  of  the  tctfftnett} 
were  examined  twice  during  the  year;  I  have  found  frequent  examina- 
tions of  the  teachers  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  sohools,  and  hence  fa* 
quire  the  mass  of  the  teachers  to  be  present  at  these  meetings  both  fait 
and  spring.  These  meetings  have  also  been  so  conducted  as  to  serve  as 
far  as  possible  the  purpose  of  Teachers'  Institutes  to  such  teachers  as 
were  unable  to  attend  the  regular  Institute ;  short  practical  lectures  on 
the  theory  and  pxaotice  of  teaching,  and  model. class  exercises,  being 
alternated  with  tke  proper  examination  exercises,  ;  „ 

Teach*?*  Report*.  •  •■'  \  »:  .'.« 

A  system  of  monthly  reports  hat  been  adopted  in  this  county  and  ad* 

hered  to  for  the  hst  three  years.  Blanks  are  so  constructed  as  to  lead 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  to  seek  and  put  in  practice  every  improvement 
within  his  reach.  These  reports  afre  .intended  mainly  as  a  stimulus  and 
aid  to  well-directed,  exertion  on  the  par;t  p£  ths  teachers,  and  a  link  of 
co  operation  between"  them  aijd  their  superintendent. :,  ,  J    ;  x   ,  ■  "*  "  * 

•     ■■■■■' "  •  ■.■■■■■    .1    .    :.;;'  ,V  ..;    ■■/    ,.;-:i 

'■ '  ..;.■.'■■'■.:  ij    •  j  .:  jiu   ■_., /.!.-.  J; 

'"General  Profirei*. ' ;  ;    *  /*  r "  *:  ~::      '•  ^  *" 

..  :    .  I  ,:,'-.0    ' .   ■■■■  ji-r^l  '.\\_li 

There  is  a  growing'  and  deep-rooted  interest  amb^g' thVp«e^k>  Of tiiis 
county  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  a  disposition  app?  Qei)M0ttj fk#e^ 
our  public  schools  constantly  rmprbving:  Ther*:  is  ir  grtw5rig(demind 
for  first  rate  teachers.  ■'-'.  ', '*       •'•  "'"'■■  "'  '■."■ 

•   •  -. iktooi muui\  '  -"-:   ••   ■''  5-^vih  -*ii* 

Several  new  School  housed  have  been  finisher!  during, tbe'^darj  'atd  sev- 
eral more  will  be  put  uude^'co^act  itis  Ay.  By  flw)rfe!ang  whfoir  I 
have  recommended,  and  whi^ate:now,^n>ralIradojb,te^/o^  thi ofl tke 
school  room  is  finished  witfn>ut  dpo*  or  win^d,w/-^imi«I.^Oi!^inuouswall 
whieh  is  covered  irith  blAclitybkffitoT;  a^breatfth  uf  about' five  toe*,  cow 
mencing  say  two  ibet  from  the  fioor,  fcnu4  *  extending  upward  to  the  heigW 
of  about  seven  feet  Across  the era  uf  *hd>oom  frtni  tfitf  ^a^^feWr* 
to  the  teats,  a  ctyar  space  Of  from  six  to  tweT^\f^eti<apo^rdTng';t^.  tfce 
site  of  ihe  nouse)  is  left  .for  class  exercises,  fre*£rbnr  Bt^ols,'  nfatf^irtt^ 
desks,  pulpits  or  other  obstructions.  We,  hpld  that  pjatforma  m*M*ft& 
pits  (or  the  old  stationary,  cumbtfbua,  uiele^s  platfornj'  and  obstruction 
called  the  teac^/s  desk)  are  :.as  much  out'  6f  pjace  ruc  a  country  school 
room  as  many  other  wGrfahog^e^  con- 

stantly employed.         -;        .   " ..-:  ;.  «;:,••:.         .  ..         :.••.—/.      ; 
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Graded  School*, 

All  the  Tillages  in  this  county  (except  Otsogo),  viz  :  Cambria,  Pardee- 
ville,  Wyocena,  Kilbourn  City,  Fall  Elver,  Columbus,  Poynette,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  Lodi,  have  adopted  the  plan  of  dividing  their 
schools  into  departments,  in  which  the  pupils  are  graded  according 
to  their  degree  of  advancement,  the  higher  departments  generally 
being  under  the  charge  of  men  of  experience  and  ability,  and 
the  lower  being  confided  to  skillful,  trusty  and  industrious  female 
teachers.  The  plan  works  well,  and  that  too,  under  the  ordinary  district 
organization. 

Dittrict  Libraries. 

A  few  of  our  districts  still  maintain  small  district  libraries.  But  the 
withholding  of  legislative  encouragement  for  that  objeot,  and  the  daz- 
zling, deceptive,  miserably  devised,  abortive  attempt  to  establish  "  town- 
ship ."  libraries,  have  given  our  library  arrangements  such  a  shock  that 
they  now  need  special  attention  and  care.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  school, 
the  district  library  may  become  very  useful.    When  shall  we  begin  again  ? 


The  "  Township  Dittrict  System." 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  "  Township  System, "  I  will  say  that  in  har- 
mony with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  sentiment  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
thinking  men  of  our  State,  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  system 
in  Wisconsin  is  not  desirable,  nor  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  our  people. 

The  following,  in  brief,  are  a  few  of  the  raasons  which  may  be  assigned 
for  this  opinion : 

1.  Our  townships  are  arbitrary  divisions  of  land,  established  by  sur- 
vey before  settlement,  and  in  numberless  cases  very  badly  situated  for 
school  purposes.  Our  school  districts  on  the  other  hand  are  established 
after  the  neighborhoods  are  settled,  with  especial  reference  to  convenience 
for  school  purposes. 

2.  Onr  townships  (thirty-six  square  miles  each,)  are  too  large  for  the 
convenient  operation  of  the  township  system.  That  system  is  best 
adapted  to  a  dense  population  in  small  territorial  limits. 

3.  The  township  syrtem  is  directly  calculated  to  diminish  the  home 
interest,  (which  is  worth  almost  everything  in  educational  affairs,)  by  re- 
moving the  care  and  concern  of  the  schools  one  step  further  from  the 
people  at  home,  and  tends  to  centralize,  monopolize,  and  de-republicanixe 
onr  general  system  of  republican  agencies ;  (a  result  eagerly  sought  and 
anxiously  anticipated  by  some  educational  schemers).  We  cannot  truly 
and  suitably  educate  the  mass  of  our  youth  without  the  active  and  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  this  eo-operation  the  district 
system  requires,  invites  and  incites,  while  the  township  system  does  not 

4.  Many  of  the  evils  complained  of  and  charged  upon  the  district  sys- 
tem, are  evils  of  human  nature,  aid  not  peculiar  to  any  system ;  these 
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evils  would  exist  in  a  modified  form  under  the  township,  as  now  under  the 
district  system.  The  change  of  systems  would  be  merely  shifting  the 
boot  to  the  other  foot. 

5,  We  do  not  need  the  proposed  system  for  the  promotion  of  graded 
schools.  We  can  have  them  just  as  well  under  the  present  system,  and 
they  are  actually  multiplying  and  flourishing  under  the  district  system. 
They  cannot  flourish  where  the  population  is  very  sparse,  under  any 
system. 

6.  New  York  and  those  States  which  have  retained  the  district  sys- 
tem, are  making  as  good  progress,  to  say  the  least,  in  educational  matters, 
as  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  States  which  have  adopted  the  township 
system. 

7:  What  toe  do  need.  I  have  not  space  to  review  the  exaggerated 
anticipations  of  those  who  expect  the  township  system  to  be  the  Elysian 
field  of  popular  education.  We  now  have  an  excellent  school  system, 
especially  adapted  to  the  character,  wants  and  condition  of  our  people. 
It  is,  however,  capable  of  improvement,  I  will  mention  three  points 
wherein  improvements  seem  to  be  needed,  and  will.  I  trust,  soon  be  se* 
cured;  1-  The  better  education  of  teachers,  by  means  of  normal  schools 
and  other  agencies.  2.  A  means  of  guarding  against  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  district  board,  and  stimulating  the  activities  of  the  district 
clerk,  by  allowing  him  a  small  compensation  in  cash  for  actual  services. 
3.  The  adoption  of  the  assembly  district,  instead  of  the  county,  as  the 
extent  of  territory  assigned  to  each  local  superintendent,  thus  admitting 
of  a  more  thorough  supervision  of  all  the  schools. 

D,  W.  ROSENKRANS, 

County  Superintendent. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  statistical  report  already  forwarded  to  you,  I 
submit  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  tho  schools  of 
this  county. 

During  the  year,  one  hundred  and  forty«five  applicants  have  applied  for 
license  to  teach.  Of  this  number,  ninety-six  received  third  grade  certifi- 
cates, and  forty-nine  were  rejected.  Twenty-three  of  those  rejected  were 
afterwards  licensed  to  teach  a  three  months  school.  #  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  system  of  jtistriot  certificates,  but  in  this  county  it  has  seemed  neces- 
sary in  order  to  supply  all  the  schools  with  teachers.  A  few  first  and  se- 
cond grade  certificates  have  been  granted,  since  my  annual  report,  but  are 
not  included  in  the  number  given  above. 

The  actual  average  qualifications  of  teachers  this  year,  as  compared  with 
last,  I  am  unable  to  give,  as  different  questions  have  been  used,  and  in 
some  respects,  more  difficult  ones.  A  change  for  the  better,  however,  is 
noticeable,  and  with  some  of  our  teachers  the  improvement  is  very  marked. 
Our  teachers  are  improving  also,  in  their  methods  of  instruction,  and  with 


them,  generally,  there  appears  to  be  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  duties, 
responsibilities  and  importance  of  the  teacher's  calling. 

With  few  exceptions,  all  of  the  schools  of  the  county  have  been  vUited 
within  the  year,  some  of  them  several  times.  I  have  found  them  doing 
as  well  as  could  be'  expected.  In;  discipline,  classification  and  general 
interest,  there  is  an  evident  improvement.  The  average  attendanee  has 
been  some  in  excess  .of  last  year,  I  think  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  '• 

Five  new  school  houses  have  been  built  during  the  year,  and  several  of 
the.  old  ones  have  been  repaired,  and  rendered  comparatively  comfortable. 
A  larger  percentage  of  the  houses,  as  you  will  notioe  in  the  general  report, 
are  poor  and  entirely  unfit  for  school  purposes. 

We  have  two  graded  schools  in  this  county,  having  three  departments 
each,  aud  in  one  of  them  four  teachers  were  employed  during  the  whiter 
term.  These  schools  are  doing  well,  and  the  attendance  is  large.  '  With  a 
more  perfect  gradation,  their  usefulness  would  be  much  increased.   • 

The  County  Teachers'  Association  has  held  three  meetings  during  the 
year,  and  an:  Institute,  of  one.  week  was  also  held  in  October.  The  atten- 
dant at  these  meetings  was  small,  but  the  interest  wad  gocd,  aud  I  be: 
tieve'they  have  prepared  the  way  for  successful  effort  in  the  future.    . 

The  propoae4  township  system  does  not  meet  with  much  favbr  in  this 
CQunty. ..  ijfy  individual  opinion  Is,  that  if  the  system  was  established  and 
practically  carried  into  operation*  it  would  result  beneficially  Jto  oar 
schools. 

ORSON  JAOKSON, 

,  County  SiqxrinUnden^ 


DANE  COUNTY, 
Firtt  District. 

During  the  past  year,  everything  considered,  there  has  been  a  com- 
mendable increase  of  interest  in  our  schools,  both  among  patrons  and 
teacher*.  Three. very  fine  school  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  One 
at  Sun  Prairie  containing  three  departments,  is  in  every  respect  a  building 
of  which;  the  friends  of  education  in  that  place  may  well  be  proud.  Many 
of  the  old  structures  have  been  remodeled  and  improved,  iron  Bering  what 
was  before  unfit  for-sehool  purpc  c=  quite  serviceable  and  convenient.  Much 
also  has  J^eendone^  toward  supplying  prober  surroundings  to  the  school 
houses.  Still,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statistical  report,  there  is  a  shameful 
neglect  in  providing  suitable  outbuildings.  Two  districts  ar^e  without 
school  houses— one  having  been  burned  sometime  during  the  summer. 

Probably  there  were  more  inexperienced  teachers  during  the  year  past 
than  during  any  previous  year.  Over  sixty  of  those  teaching  had  never 
taught  before.  Still  most  of  them  did  well,  while  many  taught  excellent 
schools. 

But,  perhaps,  no  one  fact,  to  those  not  acquainted  with  the  school* 
themselves,  shows  more  plainly  the  lively  interest  which  teaohers  have 
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taken  in  their  work,  than  this  one,  that  about  thirty  teachers  were  ex* 
amined  twice,  although  the  law  requires  them  to  be  but  once,  during  the 
year.  Thus,  the  wide  awake,  live  teaoher,  sees  in  the  examination  an 
opportunity  to  learn  something,  and  is  ready  to  improve  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  two  days  of  severe  labor. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  at  present,  in  the  way  of  the  elevation 
of  our  schools,  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  pay  for  the  talent 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  what  it  will  command  in  other  pursuits.  This 
will  always  give  us  inexperienced  teachers,  and  consequently  a  low  grade 
of  sohools. 

I  made  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  visits  during  the  year ;  and  in  a 
district  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  sohools,  all  could  not  of 
course  be  visited,  at  this  rate,  each  term.  This  fact  with  others  have 
shown  me  the  fallacy  of  expecting  a  county  officer  to  do  all  that  is  neos- 
sary  in  school  visitation.  We  need  an  officer  or  officers  who  can  visit  the 
sohools  at  least  twice  during  each  term,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any 
system  which,  to  my  mind,  meets  this  want  as  well  as  the  Town  District 
System. 

A.  B.  PRENTICE, 

County  Superintendent. 

DOOR   COUNTY. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions.  I  forward  this  my  special  report 
upon  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  county,  and  other  matters  con- 
nected therewith.  In  the  statistical  rtport  you  will  see  that  there  are 
nineteen  school  houses  in  the  county.  Another,  not  reported,  and  rank- 
ing with  the  best  in  the  county,  has  just  been  completed  at  Little  Stur- 
geon, in  the  town  of  Gardner,  and  is,  I  understand  from  the  clerk,  now 
ready  for  use.  In  this  town,  also,  there  is  a  house  being  built  24x30  feet, 
two  stories,  to  be  ready  for  use  by  the  first  day  of  January  next.  A 
large  majority  of  the  houses  are  worthless  boxes,  or  log  heaps,  in  the 
construction  of  which  there  seemed  to  have  been  no  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  designers  of  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  teacher  or  pupil.  In 
many  cases  there  are  a  quantity  of  unsightly  logs,  which  have  been  felled 
on  about  an  acre  of  land,  and  left  to  decay,  and  beyond,  in  all  directions, 
the  forest  bounds  the  vision.  There  oro  a  few  houses  tha^  are  tolerable, 
but  still  not  what  they  should  be.  There  are  no  graded  schools  in  the 
county.  I  think  that  this  town  needs  one,  but  I  fear  that  we  shall  not 
get  one  for  a  year  or  two  yet.  There  have  been  held  two  public  examina- 
tions since  the  first  of  January  last.  The  number  of  applicants  for  li- 
cense wa»  twenty-nine,  of  which  number  twenty-four  were  given  third 
grade  certificates,  three  of  which  were  limited.  The  statistical  report 
shows  twenty-nine,  but  some  certificates  were  given  at  private  examina- 
tions, and  were  annulled  by  the  law  on  the  holding  of  a  publio  examina- 
tion, and  others  were  given  the  parties  on  going  into  another  town  to 
teach.  We  need  a  bettor  class  of  teachers  generally,  although  we  have 
seme  very  good  ones.    May  their  numbers  increase.     The  average  attuod- 
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ance  appeals  to  be  more  encouraging,  as  it  is  on  the  increase,  being 
about  Hi  per  cent,  last  year,  against  50}  per  cent,  for  the  present  jear. 
But  still  it  shows  a  deplorable  state  of  things.  In  the  schools  that  I  have 
visited  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  has  beon  good,  and  I  noted  good  pro- 
gress. There  is  a  great  want  of  interest  by  the  parents  and  school  boards, 
and  their  visits  are  "  few  and  far  between." 

I  do  not  understand  the  merits  of  the  proposed  "  Township  District 
System,"  never  having  seen  anything  in  regard  to  it,  except  some  refer- 
ences in  the  "  Journal  of  Education,"  and  in  your  last  annual  report. 
But  with  proper  safeguards,  it  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  present  sys- 
tem. As  to  its  practicability,  if  the  law  is  properly  drafted,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  question.  Our  county  is  comparatively  young,  not  having  been 
in  operation  quite  nine  years,  and  the  settlements  isolated  in  a  measure, 
being  connected  by  very  poor  roads,  so  poor,  in  fact,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  from  place  to  place  on  wheels. 

But  in  winter  it  is  not  so  difficult,  as  we  then  have  a  good  snow  path, 
and  can  get  about  quite  comfortably.  From  the  above  circumstances  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  up  "  Teachers'  Asseciations,"  or  teachers'  visits  to 
one  another.  There  has  never  been  an  institute  held  in  the  county,  and 
I  confess  that  I  am  totally  inexperienced  \n  the  matter  of  conducting 
them.  However,  I  intend  to  make  an  effort  as  soon  as  I  am  able.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  getting  men  capable  of  filling  the  town  and  district 
offices,  and  it  is  doubtful  about  the  people  selecting  such  were  they  to  be 
had.  Consequently  the  reports  from  the  town  clerks  are  very  erroneous. 
There  has  not  a  single  report  come  into  my  hands  but  what  contains  pal- 
pable errors,  or  essential  omissions. 

I  have  spcat  a  great  amount  of  time  and  labor  on  them  to  gel  at  the 
facts,  and  when  in  the  numbers  in  the  tabular  statement  there  occurs  a 
plain  error,  I  have  enolosed  them  in  parentheses,  leaving  you  to  make  your 
own  deductions  with  what  information  I  am  able  to  give  you.  In  the  re- 
port from  Sevastapol,  twelfth  column,  you  will  find  the  number  (750)  as 
being  the  number  of  days  a  school  has  been  taught.  In  district  No.  3,  of 
that  town,  in  the  clerk's  report,  594  is  the  number  of  days  a  school  has 
been  taught  the  past  year  j  whereas,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  the 
school  was  kept  but  about  six  months,  or  132  days,  which  reduces  the 
number  462  days. 

Gibraltar  has  three  houses,  which  I  think  will  accommodate  eighty  or 
ninety  pupils.  The  report  from  Egg  Harbor  is  very  incorrect,  but  much 
of  the  inaccuracy  is  evidently  owing  to  the  town  clerk's  placing  his  fig- 
ures in  the  wrong  column,  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  correct  in 
the  abstract  I  send  you.  But  there  is  another  thing  in  the  report  to 
which  I  wish  especially  to  call  your  attention.  He  reports  no  school  kept 
by  a  qualified  teacher.  When  I  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent last  winter,  there  was  a  school  kept  in  that  town  by  Miss  Emma 
B.  Yates,  under  a  license  from  this  same  town  clerk,  who  was  our  former 
Superintendent,  and  at  the  public  examination  held  at  that  placo  on  the 
7th  ef  January  last,  was  reexamined  and  licensed;  also  a  young  man, 
JBL  E.  Maffet,  was  examined  and  licensed  by  me,  and  they  wero  the  teach- 
ers in  that  town  for  the  winter.     And  during  the  past  summer,  the  school 
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formerly  taught  by  Miss  Yates,  has  been  taught  by  Miss  A.  C.  Thorp, 
under  a  license  from  me:  She  has  also  taught  several  terms  under  a  li- 
cense from  him,  and  I  consider  the  qualifications  of  the  three  better  than 
the  average  throughout  the  county. 

But  I  suppose  you  would  consider  it  an  error  of  his,  as  the  abstract 
gives  212  as  the  number  of  days  a  school  has  been  taught  by  a  qualified 
teacher.  But  I  placed  that  number  in  the  column,  it  being  in  his  report 
under  the  head  of  "  total  number  of  different  pupils  who  have  attended 
school  during  the  year,"  and  as  the  number  was  made  up  of  two  numbers, 
viz.,  146  in  district  No  1,  and  6Q  in  district  No.  2,  which  last  number  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  days  Maffett  taught  in  district  No.  2,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had,  through  mistake,  placed  his  figures 
one  column  too  far  to  the  left,  and  that  would  make  the  balance  of  his 
tabular  statement  quite  consistent. 

The  financial  statement  I  send  is  not  reliable.  I  suppose  they  have,  in 
many  cases,  given  the  amount  ef  tax  voted  instead  of  receipts.  Liberty 
Grove  makes  no  finaacial  statement,  Egg  Harbor,  Brussels,  Clay  Banks 
and  Gardner,  make  no  report  of  receiving  anything  from  the  "  State 
School  Fund,"  and  Egg  Harbor,  Clay  Banks  and  Gardner  report  nothing 
from  the  "  County  School  Tax,"  which  they  must  have  received,  so  far  as 
it  was  collected  by  their  town  treasurer,  and  their  returns  will  show  how 
much,  and  the  receipts  of  the  county  treasurer  will  show  what  amount 
they  have  received  from  the  State. 


No  report  from  Chambers  Island. 


W.  II.  WARREN. 

Co n u ty  iSttjif-n'niendeh  t. 


DUNN  COUNTY. 

You  ask  my  opinion  of  the  "  Township  District  system.1'  The  best 
teachers,  and  the  best  friends  of  schools,  with  whom  I  have  conversed, 
are  in  favor  of  it,  and  very  nearly  discouraged  with  the  county  system, 
because  it  is  a  tool  for  caucus  politicians. 

Our  school  seems  to  be  doing  as  well  as  could  be  fairly  expected,  all 
things  considered.  Our  teaching  talent  is  low  ;  but  our  main  hope  is  in 
a  successful  Institute.  It  is  the  only  reasonable  substitute  for  a  teacher's 
college.  Our  first  attempt  at  an  Institute  was  made  on  the  9th  inst.;  but 
the  fact  that,  in  a  county  having  1600  legal  scholars,  only  seven  citizens 
found  time  or  disposition  to  "  look  in  upon  us,"  does  not  promise  great 
success.  It  is  the  people's  cause,  however,  and  if  they  neglect  it,  beer- 
guzzling  and  tobacco- "chawing  "  politicians  will  not.  They  can  "rope  it 
it  in,"  and  they  will  do  it  so  long  as  the  superintendency  remains  an  elec- 
tive office.  The  idea  that  uneducated  voters  may  safely  hold  the  reins  of 
our  common  school  economy  in  their  hands,  is  broadly  ridiculous.  Our 
democracy  seems  a  little  too  wide,  when  a  numerical  majority,  which 
promises  to  pay  "  by  making  their  "  mark,"  is  empowered  to  select  and 
control  our  school  officers.     In  the  meantime,  as  in  tho  sick  room,  a  good 
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ntirse  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  poor  doctor,  bo  we  may)  hope  more  from  the 
good  sense  of  good  parents,  than  from  any  system  which  the  legislature 
can  give  us 

E.  G.  BENJAMIN, 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


EAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  progress  in  our  common  schools  of  this 
county.  And  well  there  may  be,  as  it  was  only  about  nine  years  sinoe 
the  first  district  was  organized,  and  we  now  number,  I  think,  28.  Nine 
years  ago  in  the  dead  of  winter,  a  school  house  was  built  about  16x24 
feet,  of  rough  green  boards,  and  a  few  ohildren  taught  in  it.  Now  there 
are  in  this  village,  two  regular  graded  schools,  numbering  some  three 
hundred  scholars  in  each.  In  one  of  these  districts  is  a  school  house  of 
fine  architectural  appearance,  and  very  neatly  finished  ;  with  three  depart- 
ments and  four  teachers :  and  the  whole  building  is  in  progress  of  com- 
pletion, with  rooms  for  five  departments.  This  school  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  H.  A.  Howland,  who  is  making  it  decidedly  popular. 

The  district  on  the  west  side  has  a  school  of  two  departments  and  three 
teachers,  and  has  this  year  voted  an  appropriation  of  81,000  to  erect  a 
primary  sohool  house  in  a  distant  part  of  the  district.  There  is  also  an- 
other district  in  North  Eau  Claire,  virtually  in  the  same  village,  number- 
ing some  seventy-five  or  eighty  scholars.  In  all  these  there  is  a  com- 
mendable interest  and  liberality  in  raising  monoy  for  the  support  of  teach- 
ers. In  school  districts  remote  from  our  village  there  is  not  that  general 
interest  which  ought  to  be  exhibited ;  but  a  portion  of  them  are  earnest  to 
obtain  the  best  of  teacher?,  and  the  benefits  are  decidedly  marked,  as  I 
visit  the  schools,  in  the  advancement  of  the  scholars.  One  great  difficul- 
ty is  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  schools  are 
necessarily  supplied  with  teachers  having  a  limited  certificate.  What  is 
needed  in  this  section  is  a  normal  class  to  H  held  for  a  few  weeks  every 
year  upon  which  t!io  teachers  shall  be  required  by  law  to  attend,  if  they 
fall  below  a  certain  grade  in  their  examination,  in  order  to  obtain  a  school. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  now  northern  counties  need  a  little  assistance 
from  the  normal  fund  as  well  as  attention  of  our  worthy  state  superinten- 
dent 

I  might  write  the  usual  description  of  deficiencies  in  some  of  our  dis- 
tricts, but  no  good  would  be  accomplished.  It  is  tho  efficiency  of  the 
county  superintendents  and  the  teachers  that  is  to  raiso  our  schools  to  the 
standard  they  ought  to  attain. 

That  system,  therefore,  which  will  secure  the  best  men  for  county  su- 
perintendents and  raise  up  tho  best  qualified  teachers,  will  be  the  most  in> 
fiucntial  in  raising  the  standard  of  our  sohools. 

A.  KIDDER, 

County  fhtperintmdeiU. 
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Thig  county  is  composed  of  twenty- ono  towns,  two  cities,  and  a  part  of 
one  incorporated  village.  The  county,  outside  of  the  city  of  Fond  du 
Lac,  includes  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  school  districts,  employing  one 
hundred  an<l  eighty-one  teachers. 

Of  these  districts,  Ripon,  second  ward,  employs  seven  teachers ;  Bran-* 
don,,  Waupun,  and  Ripon.  first  ward,  three  teachers  each,  and  Rosen  dale 
village,  Taychedah  village,  and  Oakfield  No.  1,  two  teachers  each.  The 
remaining  districts  employ  one  teacher  each.  During  the  winter  term 
toachers  woro  employed  in  all  districts  in  the  county  except  five.  During 
the  summer  sixteen  districts  had  no  school.  These  were  nearly  all  in 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  districts  which  are  accu*- 
tamed  to  have  no  summer  school  almost  invariably  have  only  three  months 
school  in  the  winter.  It  is  impossible  that  the  lapse  of  a  course  of  years 
will  not  present  the  young  people  of  such  districts  to  society,  with  an 
educational  preparation  for  life  far  inferior  to  that  of  those  districts  which 
have  given  their  young  people  eight  or  nine  months  schooling  each 
year. 

The  year  has  not  been  without  %its  manifestations  of  improvement. 
Fewer  cases  of  trouble  have  arisen  than  during  the  previous  year.  An 
increased  number  of  schools  have  been  decidedly  successful.  This  is 
owing  perhaps  in  part  to  the  more  systematizing  of  the  whole  school 
work  ;  in  part  to  care  taken  in  the  rejection  of  extremely  young  or  poor- 
ly qualified  teachers ;  but  especially  to  the  increased  number  of  teachers 
who  have  tried  to  do  their  best,  in  and  out  of  the  school  room,  to  educate 
in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  those  committed  to  their  charge. 

Full  or  partially  graded  school  districts  might  be  formed  by  consolidat- 
ing districts  in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  the  following  places,  namely:  Oak- 
field  station,  Rosendale  village,  New  Cassel,  Seven  Mile  Creek,  and  Calu- 
met village. 

The  value  of  large  districts  and  graded  schools  is  not  generally  apper* 
ciated.  The  tendency,  and  unwisely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  favor  of 
single  schools  and  small  districts,  and  yet  in  nearly  all  the  localities  just 
named,  one  or  more  private  schools  are  regularly  sustained.  On  account 
of  this  tendency  I  think  the  proposed  "  township  system  "  would  meet 
with  violent  opposition  from  a  large  majority  in  this  county,  since  it  would 
enlarge  districts  in  many  cases — re  district  towns  sadly  needing  to  be  re- 
districted  and  establish  graded  schools  where  they  ought  to  be  established 
— a  few  would  appreciate  the  advantages  thus  offered.  Its  appointment 
of  town  school  officers  and  its  mode  of  electing  the  county  superintend- 
ent would,  I  think,  meet  with  general  approval. 

New  rooms  for  fifteen  schools  have  been  provided  during  the  year. 
With  one  exception  all  the  new  school  houses  are  large  and  commodinf, 
erected  with  taste  and  an  eye  to  comfort  and  service.  They  do  credit 
to  the  districts  to  which  they  belong.  The  new  school  building  at  Sevan 
Mile  Creek,  were  its  entries  larger,  would  be  ml  excellent  model.  It  is 
the  best  in  the  county  for  commodiousness  and  convenienee  of  arrange- 
ment. 


Three  first  grade  certificates,  twenty-one  second  grade,  and  two  hundred 
and  seven  third  grade  certificates,  were  issued  daring  the  year.  One 
hundred  and  seventy -six  applicants  were  rejected. 

The  wages  paid  to  teachers  are  too  low  considering  the  times  and  the 
labor  required  ;  and  as  a  consequence  some  of  our  best  teachers  fall  out 
at  the  close  of  each  term  and  go  into  other  employments.  Though  there 
has  been  a  large  number  of  applicants  it  has  not  been  easy  to  secure  the 
requisite  number  of  well  qualified  teachers.  No  applicant  has  been  re* 
jected,  whom  I  could  conscientiously  approbate.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
the  returning  soldiers  would  fill  the  ranks  of  teachers,  but  few  of  them 
re-enter  the  school  room,  and  instead,  are  engaged  in  adroitly  withdraw- 
ing some  of  our  best  female  teachers  from  the  profession,  into  a  very 
different  life. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  school  officers  and  parents  give  so  little 
attention  to  the  schools  by  personal  visitation,  though  in  this  regard  there 
has  been  an  improvement  during  the  year. 

Entire  neglect  of  the  public  schools  on  the  part  of  some,  and  irregular 
attendance  on  the  part  of  others,  are  perhaps  the  greatest  evils  with  which 
we  have  now  to  Contend.  The  scholars  are  most  regular  when  the  teach- 
ers are  most  faithful,  and  keep  up  a  constant  communication  with  the 
parents,  by  monthly  reports  and  otherwise. 

A  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Fond  du  Lac  in  the  spring,  at  which 
suoh  assistance  was  secured  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  efficient,  and, 
in  numbers,  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  State. 

The  Superintendent  made  four  hundred  and  twelve  visits  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  schools,  during  the  year;  and  gave  fifty-one  evening 
lectures  on  educational  topics  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

I.  N.  CUNDALL, 

Superintendent. 


GRANT  COUNTY.     . 

Having  forwarded  you  my  Annual  Report,  I,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  proceed  to  give  you  a  special  Report  of  the  condition  of  the 
schpols  in  this  county. 

I  would  here  note  some  points  wherein  my  satistical  Report  is  imperfect, 
notwithstanding  my  having  sent  a  timely  circular  to  the  town  clerks, 
calling  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  having  their  reports  accurate 
and  full.  You  will  find  several  columns,  such  as  those  headed  number  of 
districts  and  joint  distriots  not  reporting,  highest  valuation  of  school 
house  and  site,  number  of  pupils  and  attendance  of  pupils,  imperfectly 
filled. 

In  some  two  or  thrte  districts  teachers  had  failed  to  keep  a  proper 
register,  and  hence  many  valuable  facts  could  not  be  reported.  I  would 
here  suggest  to  District  Clerks,  that  the  law  requires  the  teacher  to  keep 
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a  correct  register  and  makes  forfeiture  of  pay  the  penalty  of  noncom- 
pliance with  this  requirement.  Clerks  should  furnish  suitable  registers 
and  not  the  blank  books  that  are  found  in  some  of  the  schools. 

There  have  been  several  sphool  houses  built  in  this  county  since  my 
last  report,  and  in  Muscoda  the  school  house  has  been  well  inclosed,  the 
grounds  graded  and  two  out  houses  put  up.  In  District  No.  8,  of  the 
town  of  Lancaster,  the  grounds  have  been  well  inclosed  and  graded.  I 
hope  to  see  much  improvement  the  coming  year  in  the  matter  of  building 
sohool  houses  and  out  houses,  and  of  inclosing  school  grounds  and  onia* 
menting  them  with  shade  trees,  A  number  of  districts  have  voted  quite 
liberally  toward  building  next  year. 

There  has  been  no  change  during  the  year  in  the  matter  of  gradad 
schools ;  but  from  the  action  of  the  school  boards  of  several  districts  this 
fall,  there  may  be  a  report  of  better  things  next  year.  There  are  eight 
schools  in  the  county  having  made  more  or  less  advancement  toward  a 
system  of  grading.  That  in  District  No.  4,  in  Platteville,  has  been  the 
most  thoroughly  organized  and  managed. 

Although  not  immediately  within  my  field,  I  would  report  with  pleasure, 
that  at  Patch  Grove,  the  friends  of  education  have  built  an  academy  of 
brick,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,000.  I  trust  that  a  like  liberal  spirit  may 
get  hold  of  the  people  there  in  the  matter  of  public  schools,  and  then 
their  present  small  and  dilapidated  school  house  will  sotn  be  supplanted 
by  one  suitable  for  both  the  purpose  and  the  place. 

During  the  year  I  have  made  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  visits  to 
the  different  schools  in  the  county,  and  during  the  same  time  there  have 
been  delivered  twenty-four  evening  addresses  on  topics  immediately  con- 
cerning the  elevation  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  improvement  of  the 
Tcaohers,  and  the  more  thorough  and  practical  education  of  children. 

There  are  four  towns  that  I  have  been  unable  to  visit  this  school  year, 
being  prevented  by  indisposition  at  the  time  I  had  assigned  to  them.  I 
shall  visit  them  as  soon  as  the  fall  term  of  school  opens. 

I  have  held,  during  the  year,  three  Institutes,  one  at  Lancaster,  begin- 
ning December  27th,  1864,  and  continuing  the  following  two  days ;  one 
at  Platteville,  beginning  April  10th,  1865,  of  same  duration  as  the  former 
one ;  and  one  at  Boscobel,  beginning  August  28th  and  continuing  till 
September  7th — nine  days,  being  four  days  in  the  present  school  year  and 
five  in  the  next.  At  these  there  were  respectively  36,  76  and  70  teaoherB 
in  attendance.  I  find  that  the  better  class  of  teachers  are  the  more  cer- 
tainly present  at  Associations  and  Institutes,  whilst  those  who  most  need 
the  drill  and  instruction  seldom  attend ;  yet  I  am  hopeful  of  even  these. 
1  find  at  each  succeeding  Institute  some  new  recruits  from  their  ranks, 
and  such  usually  express  themselves  as  benefited  and  better  prepared  for 
their  work,  and  regret  past  neglect  to  attend. 

At  these  meetings  I  received  valuable  aid  from  Rev.  Julius  Schum  and 
John  J.  Copp,  of  Lancaster,  each  of  whom,  in  addition  to  drilling  classes, 
lectured  twice,  also  from  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Mills  and  A.  R.  Bushnell  of 
Lancaster,  who  delivered  lectures,  and  from  J.  H.  Terry  of  Spring  Green, 
Sauk  county,  who  took  part  in  the  drills  and  also  lectured  ;  and  lastly  the 
State  Superintendent  not  only  placed  me  under  great  obligation  to  him, 
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bat  also  made  himself  many  warm  friends  among  the  teachers  of  Grant 
county  by  his  earnest  and  instructive  labors  in  the  Institute  at  Boscobel 
in  the  drill  of  classes,  by  his  methods  of  instruction  and  words  of  counsel 
and  encouragement.  Superintendent  and  teachers  would  warmly  wel- 
come liim  among  them  again.  To  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  county,  who  attended  and  took  part,  I  tender  my  heartiest  thanks, 
and  as  a  roward  for  their  labors  promise  them  future  opportunites  to 
repeat  them  for  their  own  and  others  benefit. 

There  were  present  at  my  fall  examinations  151  candidates — 111  females 
and  40  males,  of  the  former  2  received  certificates  of  the  second  grade, 
and  65  of  the  third ;  of  the  latter  31  received  certificates  of  the  third  grade, 
making  a  total  of  98,  or  65  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  who  passed 
examination,  leaving  56 — 17  females  and  9  males  who  failed.  At  my 
Spring  examinations  there  were  279  applicants — 256  females,  23  males  ; 
of  the  former  1  received  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade,  3  of  the  second 
and  163  of  the  third  ;  of  the  latter  19  received  certificates  of  the  third 
grade,  making  a  total  of  186,  or  66  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  who  passed, 
leaving  93  (of  the  former  89,  of  the  latter  4)  who  failed  to  get  certificates. 
This  gives  a  total  of  284  certificates  of  the  three  grades  granted  daring 
the  year.  There  are  about  20  twice  counted,  leaving  264  different  per* 
sons  receiving  certificates.  A  number  of  these  have  not  taught  and  did 
not  apply  with  the  immediate  purpose  of  teaching.  But  being  in  school 
with  teaohing  in  view,  many  of  them  were  examined  simply  to  ascertain 
their  knowledge  of  the  several  branches  and  wherein  they  needed  most 
improvement — many  of  these  being  young,  my  average  of  teaohers'  ages 
is  below  what  it  would  be  were  the  average  age  of  those  actually  engaged 
in  teaohing  given.  I  have  granted  in  addition  to  the  above,  43  local  cer- 
tificates— to  males  5,  to  females  38.  Several  of  these  were  granted  to 
teachers  who,  although  failing  to  pass  examination,  gave  evidenco  of  suc- 
cess in  teaching,  and  some  were  given  to  those  whose  qualifications  were 
good  enough  but  who  failed  to  attend  public  examinations: 

The  average  age  of  the  327  who  got  certificates  is  21  years,  and  their 
average  experience  is  1 J  years.  The  oldest  teacher  is  59,  with  an  experience 
of  38  terms  of  4  months  each.  The  number  employed  in  the  same  school 
as  during  the  previous  year  is  50.  I  am  satisfied  there  is  an  increased 
disposition  to  employ  the  same  teacher  term  after  term,  and  thore  is  also 
a  marked  increase  of  wages  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of  my  report  with 
that  of  last  year.  Tet  there  are  some  district  officers  over  anxious  for 
ohange,  and  others  too  eager  for  cheapness. 

I  think  I  have  labored  not  in  vain  in  endeavoring  to  have  good  blaok 
boards  in  all  the  school  houses,  to  have  school  houses  built  after  better 
plans,  and  to  have  pupils  supplied  with  slates  and  pencils.  I  find  on 
visiting,  for  the  second  time,  many  schools,  every  pupil  supplied  with 
slate  and  pencil,  where  before  but  a  few  (and  none  of  the  smaller  ones) 
had  them ;  and  often  good  black  boards  where  before  there  was  none,  or 
but  a  very  poor  one.  And  during  the  year  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
famish  plans  for  six  districts,  for  new  houses,  all  of  which  have  been 
received  kindly,  and  I  hope  soon  to  find  new  houses  in  these  several  dis-> 
trioti  after  the  plans  sent,  or  improvements  on  them. 
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The  "Township  District  System  it  desirable  and  practicable  in  this 
state/'  and  I  would  refer  for  my  views  more  at  length  to  my  former  special 
report.  I  concur  in  all  that*  is  contained  in  the  paper  on  this  subject 
issued  by  your  predecessor. 

I  would  say  that  I  regard  the  teachers  of  this  county  as  improving  in 
educational  qualifications  and  in  the  proper  estimate  of  their  calling,  and 
I  believe  the  schools  are  equally  being  lifted  up  and  improved.  The 
people  of  tho  county  are  generally  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
schools,  regarding  them  as  they  really  are,  the  safety  and  bulwark  of  a 
free  people,  the  only  means  of  universal  education. 

D.  GRAY  PURMAN, 

County  Superintendent. 


IOWA  COUNTY. 

Since  my  appointment  as  Superintendent  I  have  issued  fifty  certificates) 
nearly  all  of  the  third  grade.  I  have  also  granted  forty-five  special  li- 
censes to  teach  for  a  less  period  than  a  year;  about  one-half  of  which 
were  granted  beoause  the  candidates  asked  for  and  received  a  private  ex- 
amination before  the  time  of  holding  the  public-  examinations,  many  of 
whom  afterwards  came  to  the  public  examinations  and  received  a  full  cer- 
tificate ;  the  remainder  were  given  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers, 
some  of  whom  passed  a  very  creditable  examination.  Most  of  the  teaoh- 
ers  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  good  third-grade  certificate,  but  are  not 
ambitious  to  rise  higher.    There  were  but  four  candidates  for  the  sooond 

Sade,  and  two  certificates  issued,  and  there  were  no  candidates  for  the 
st  grade.  Most  of  the  schools  in  this  county  do  not  absolutely  require 
a  higher  scientific  knowledge  than  the  law  prescribes  for  a  third  grade 
certificate ;  but  in  mv  opinion,  other  things  being  equal,  a  teacher  who  is 
competent  to  hold  a  first  grade  certificate  is  worth  much  more  (and  the 
difference  may  be  incalculable,)  to  teach  a  primary  school  than  one  who 
is  barely  able  to  obtain  a  third  grade  certificate. 

The  sohools  generally  throughout  the  county  are  intellectually  in  a 
good  healthy  condition.  The  teachers  are  faithful,  diligent  and  attentive, 
and,  I  believe,  try  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  means  afforded  them  to 
furnish  to  the  State  intelligent  and  useful  citizens. 

The  greatest  evil  I  disoover  is  a  want  of  regularity  in  attendance.  For 
this  reason  the  success  of  some  schools  in  agricultural  neighborhoods  has 
been  very  much  retarded  during  the  spring  and  summer ;  but  the  cause  is 
apparent,  of  course.  Tho  older  members  of  the  family  were  absent  in  the 
army,  and  the  younger  had  to  supply  their  places.  But  as  the  cause  baa 
now  ceased  to  exist,  no  doubt  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect  will 
be  manifest  during  another  year.  By  examining  the  statistical  report  it 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  children  (nearly  twenty- 
eight  hundred,)  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years,  who  have 
not  attended  the  public  sohools  at  all  during  the  past  year.     Scarcity  of 
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laborers  was  a  leading  cause,  but  a  want  of  sufficient  school  advantages 
near  at  homo  had  an  influence.  All  grades  and  ages  of  scholars  are  com- 
pelled to  mingle  together — stud/  and  be  taught  in  the  same  room,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  the  young  seem  to  crowd  out  the  old, 
A  graded  school,  accessible  at  some  point  to  the  advanced  scholars, 
would  be  of  immense  advantage. 

There  are  but  two  graded  schools  in  the  county ;  one  at  the  cit y  of 
Mineral  Point,  which,  while  in  operation,  does  good  work,  but  a  want  of 
means  limits  the  length  of  tho  school  term,  and  therefore  its  usefulness. 
An  effort  will  soon  be  made  to  amend  the  city  charter,  so  that  more  money 
may  be  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes.  The  other  is  at  Dodge- 
ville,  has  a  good  corps  of  teachers,  is  well  managed,  and  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  community.  Another  graded  school  should  at  once  be  or- 
ganized at  Linden,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  an  effort  is  being  made  in 
that  direction ;  another  also  at  Highland.  Here  there  are  two  very  re- 
spectable  school  buildings,  only  a  few  rods  apart,  in  which  four  teachers 
are  employed,  and  a  promiscuous  school  taught  in  each.  If  the  two  districts 
interested  were  consolidated,  and  a  graded  school  established  with  three 
tea, *hers,  all  parties  would  receive  greater  advantages  at  less  expense. 
At  the  village  of  Avoca  the  people  are  doing  well,  they  have  a  pleasant 
school  building,  and  maintain  a  graded  school  of  two  departments  a  part 
of  each  year, 

I  believe  the  Township  District  System  is  desirable,  for  the  reasons  so 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc* 
tion  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1863.  No  superintendent  can  visit  all 
the  schools  in  the  county  as  often  each  term  as  is  useful,  withont  he  is 
possessed  of  untiring  industry  and  commendable  magnanimity;  nor  can 
he  always  awaken  the  same  interest  that  ho  could  were  he  a  neighbor,  and 
an  acquaintance  standing  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  present  the 
good  cause  in  the  most  favorable  light. 

Whether  the  Township  System  can  be  made  practical  or  not,  depends 
very  much  on  the  competency  of  the  township  officers  who  will  carry  ont 
the  details  of  the  plan.  In  order  to  get  good  men  some  compensation 
should  be  allowed  those  who  devote  their  time  and  labor  to  this  worl  for 
the  public  good. 

Our  course  of  education,  I  think,  is  a  little  defective.  We  teach  schol- 
ars how  to  speak  and  write  correctly,  and  enough  of  mathematics  to  keep 
accounts,  and  some  general  ideas  of  the  natural  sciences,  but  the  studies 
prescribed  by  law,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  taught,  illy  prepare  them  to 
perform  one  of  the  most  important  rights  and  duties  of  a  citisen  of  the 
United  States.  I  refer  to  tho  exercise  of  the  elective  franohise.  The 
right  to  vote  is  but  of  little  use  to  him  who  does  not  know  how  to 
vote,  and  certainly  to  vote  intelligently  he  should  know  something  of 
our  constitution,  the  principles  of  our  government  and  our  laws.  In 
school  he  should  prepare  for  all  the  duties  of  practical  life,  and  this  is 
one,  and  the  safety,  the  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  our  country, 
rest  in  a  great  degree  in  the  sound  political  education  of  its  oitiaens, 
which  education  should  not  run  the  risk  of  the  reading  of  maturer  years, 
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or  the  instructions  of  a  partizan  press.  How  this  instruction  can  best 
be  given,  whether  by  text  books,  or  by  oral  lectures  from  the  teacher,  I 
leave  as  an  unsolved,  problem. 

ALEXANDER  WILSON, 

County  Superintendent 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

The  schools  of  this  county  have  generally  maintained  their  usual  stand- 
ing, although  the  absorbing  interest  in  the  war  has  drawn  so  largely  on  the 
attention  and  resources  of  the  people.  There  has  been  an  unavoidable 
decrease  in  the  attendance  of  the  class  of  larger  pupils  which  seems  to 
detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  schoels ;  but  measured  by  the  stand* 
ing  of  those  of  the  same  age,  we  have  even  more  than  held  our  own. 

The  inadequate  supply  of  good  teachers  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties to  be  met  with  at  present.  The  opinion  has  prevailed  that  with  the 
close  of  the  war  we  should  have  a  large  number  seeking  employment  in 
our  public  schools.  Many  districts  voted  at  their  annual  meetings  to  en* 
gage  male  teachers  for  the  winter  terms.  But  on  the  contrary  it  has 
proved  difficult  to  obtain  enough  of  both  sexes  to  supply  the  demand,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that^other  employments  pay  better.  Teachers*  wa- 
ges have  advanced  twenty- five  per  cent,  over  last  year,  but  it  will  require 
a  greater  advance  to  induce  capable  young  men  and  women  to  adopt  the 
teachers'  profession.  When  the  pay  i$  made  equal  to  the  work  and  res- 
ponsibility, the  needed  supply  will  come. 

Several  districts  have  made  arrangements  to  build  during  the  coming 
year.  The  village  of  Lake  Mills  is  preparing  to  build  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive Graded  School  building,  and  Fort  Atkinson  is  about  to  put  up 
large  additional  buildings  at  an  expense  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  war  has  shown  the  people  their  ability  to  raise  money  far 
beyond  all  previous  calculations,  and  they  have  learned  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  build  schoolhouses  than  to  put  down  rebellions. 

We  need  legislation  to  induce  a  more  general  co-operation  of  the  foreign 
population  in  our  publio  schools.  In  many  districts  where  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  children  are  returned,  from  six  to  twelve  will  be 
found  in  the  fpublic  school.  We  cannot,  certainly,  expect  to  build  up  and 
maintain  liberty  where  the  basis  is  so  ignored* 

I  have  taken  pains  to  bring  the  plan  of  the  TownshipSystem  of  Schools 
before  the  people  in  my  intercourse  with  them  this  fall.  Thero  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  we  need  some  system  that  will  impart  increased  vigor  to 
the  cause  of  education,  but  there  is  no  definite  idea  as  to  what  is  needed. 

There  is  a  natural  opposition  to  giving  up  the  direct  control  of  their 
sohools,  especially  in  districts  that  have  maintained  good  schools,  while 
the  town,  as  a  whole,  is  behind  in  educational  interest.  Among  the 
points  that  commend  themselves,  are  these : 

It  removes  the  school  from  the  direct  intervention  of  fault  finders. 


It  is  more  likely  to  secure  the  best  teachers  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  superintendent  and  Town  Board. 

It  will  have  a  tendency  to  a  greater  average  length  of  school  during  the 
year.         • 

It  many  towns  it  will  furnish  facilities  for  higher  grades  of  schools  not 
otherwise  attainable. 

With  these  and  other  good  qualities  it  will  be  a  question  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  more  expensive  than  the  present  system,  though  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  expense  is  an  item  of  small  importance  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
ting our  children. 

J.  K.  PURDY, 
County  Superintendent. 


JUNEAU  COUNTY. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
special  report : 

School*. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  find  marked  improvements,  in  some  respects, 
in  our  schools.  Those  branohes  (Mental  Arithmetic  and  Orthogra- 
phy) which  have  been  bo  sadly  negleoted  heretofore,  are  receiving  eon* 
siderable  attention.  In  my  communication  to  teachers  in  the  spring  of 
1864, 1  urged  upon  them  the  importance  of  giving  those  branohes  more 
attention,  and  in  visiting  schools  the  following  summer,  made  it  a  point  to 
propose  questions  to  pupils  and  illustrate  to  teachers  my  method  of  "oral" 
instructions  in  these  branehes.  And  I  am  constrained  to  believe  thai 
the  course  pursued  has  proved  beneficial. 

About  seventy  schools  were  in  operation  during  the  winter  of  1864-5, 
and  about  the  same  number  during  the  past  summer*  And  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  ally  conducted. 

Graded  Schools, 

We  have  three  graded  schools  of  three  departments  each,  and  each 
maintains  about  ten  months  school  in  the  year.  We  have  one  more  dis- 
trict in  whioh  a  graded  sohool  could  be  successfully  established,  as  two 
teachers  are  usually  employed  in  the  school,  which  numbers  over  one  hun- 
dred pupils. 

Scheol    Houtet. 

I  notice  but  little  improvement  in  school  houses  and  sohool  furniture. 

Two  respectable  school  houses  have  been  built  sinoe  [my  annual  report; 
one  in  the  town  of  Orange,  and  one  in  the  town  of  Fountain.  When  I 
visited  the  latter  school  one  year  ago,  I  found  a  small  log  house,  distaste- 
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ful,  ud comfortable  and  inconvenient  in  every  particular ;  with  a  loose,  blat- 
tering floor,  rickety  seats,  squeaking  door^  and  broken  windows.  When 
visiting  the  same  school  this  summer  I  was  delighted  to  find,  instead,  a 
neat  white  building  of  respectable  dimensions,  bearing  unmistakable  marks 
of  taste,  comfort  and  intellectual  refinement  in  its  external  beauty  and  in- 
ternal convenience.  With  these  exceptions  I  find  the  same  old  school 
houses,  with  the  same  awkward  desks,  and  the  same  uncomfortable  seats 
that  I  found  in  the  winter  of  1868-4,  though  in  some  districts  the  subject 
of  a  new  school  house  is  strongly  agitated.  One  log  school  house  was 
consumed  last  winter  by  fire,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  a  framed 
house  in  its  stead. 

Teachers.] 

The  whole  number  of  candidates  examined  since  August  31st,  1864,  is 
one  hundred  and  seventy,  of  which  number,  nine  received  seoond  grade, 
one  hundred  and  seven  received  third  grade,  and  twenty -four  received  lim- 
ted  certificates,  and  thirty  were  rejected.  No  first  grade  certificates  have 
been  granted  during  the  past  year. 

There  is  a  commendable  zeal  manifested  on  the  part  of  teacher*  to  im- 
prove,  and  become  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  arduous  and  responsible 
work. 

No  county  can  boast  of  a  more  faithful,  earnest  and  active  corps  of 
teachers  than  ours. 

Teachers'  Institute. 

A  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  last  fall  at  Mauston,  by  the  undersigned 
assisted  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  former  superintendent  of  this  county.  The 
Institute  was  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  a  Normal  School,  and  con- 
tinued thirteen  weeks :  about  sixty  teachers  were  present.  Ian  satisfied 
that  we  had  a  pleasant  and  profitable  time.  The  Institute  this  fall  will  be 
held  at  the  same  place,  commencing  October  16th. 

Pupils. 

Tho  average  attendance  of  pupils  is  about  the  same  as  heretofore.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  there  seems  to  bo  but  little  improvement  in  this  direction. 

Irregular  attendance  is  the  bane  of  our  schools:  but  parents  and  teach- 
ers can  remove  the  evil. 

Visits. 

The  visits  of  parents  and  district  officers  to  schools  are  like  the  "visits 
of  angels"  to  this  mundane  sphere — "few  and  far  between."  There  seems 
to  be  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  patrons  to  leave  the  schools  and  the 
instruction  of  their  children  to  the  teachers  and  superintendent  exclu- 
sively. Parents  do  not  realize  the  amount  of  good  they  can  accomplish 
by  visiting  schools,  by  lotting  the  children  know  that  thty  are  interested 
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in  their  work,  encouraging  them  by  their  presence  if  nothing  more. 
Children  love  to  be  noticed;  it  stimulates  them  to  greater  effort  ;  and 
what  is  said  of  children  in  this  respect  may  be  said  of  teachers. 


Township  System. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  system  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  state  as  a 
whole.  It  cannot  but  operate  admirably  in  densely  populated  districts. 
And  should  no  benefit  accrue  to  the  sparsely  settled  localities  by  the 
adoption  of  this  system,  I  can  see  no  evils  resulting  therefrom,  and  it 
should  bo  our  aim  to  benefit  the  many  rather  than  the  few,  when  we  can 
do  so  without  injury  to  the  few. 

GEO.  P.  KENYON, 
County  Superintendent. 


KENOSIIA  COUNTY. 

The  raging  of  civil  war  has  necessitated  the  emplovment  of  female 
teachers  almost  exclusively.  They  have  succeeded  well  in  government, 
as  well  as  in  imparting  instruction.  Our  schools  the  past  winter  compare 
favorably  with  the  same  number  ever  before  visited  in  the  county. 
Patrons,  school  boards  and  teachers  seemed  determined  to  aid  and  sup- 
port each  other,  and  the  result  was,  of  course,  success. 


School  Houses. 

No  new  houses  have  been  built,  but  many  districts  have  exhibited  a 
commendable  interest  in  decorating  their  houses,  papering  them,  furnish- 
ing them  with  pictures,  and  thus  making  them  pleasurable  abodes. 


Apparatus. 

School  district  No.  5,  of  the  town  of  Brighton,  has  set  a  good  exam- 
ple in  furnishing  ft  set  of  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps.  Many  districts  have 
procured  charts  and  manuals  in  penmanship. 


Schools. 

District  No.  1,  Somers,  has  taken  the  lead  during  the  summer  term  in 
penmanship,  showing  conclusively  that  that  much  neglected  branch  of 
education  may  be  successfully  taught  in  our  district  schools.  I  have  to 
report  general  good  order  and  almost  entire  suppression  of  communica- 
tions, such  as  whispering,  etc. 
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Reports* 


Teachers  attach  much  importance  to  the  monthly  report*  required  of 
them  ;  regarding  them  as  of  great  value  in  scouring  order,  punctuality 
in  attendance  and  good  recitations;  I  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  prompt 
reports  from  each  teacher. 

One  faature  in  reports  which  has  proved  quite  efficient  is,  allowing 
teaehers  to  insert  in  the  report  the  names  of  those  children  who  have  been 
"perfect"  in  recitation,  in  deportment,  and  those  not  absent  or  tardy 
during  the  month.  These  names  arc  engrossed  on  the  %i  roll  of  honor  " 
kept  by  the  superintendent  for  the  county. 


Visitation  of  Schools, 

In  my  visits  to  the  schools  I  have  made  three  grades,  corresponding  to 
the  grades  of  certificates.  If  the  grade  of  certificate  granted  at  exami- 
nation is  too  low  or  too  high,  as  regards  the  practical  teaching,  it  is  rec- 
tified at  the  next  examination. 

The  reports  are  also  taken  into  account  in  classifying  teachers.  If  the 
report  and  the  visitation  do  not  correspond,  the  discrepancy  must  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  teacher.  Thus  a  close  system  of  espionage  is  institut- 
ed for  the  entire  county.  The  faithful  teacher  is  justly  encouraged,  and 
incapacity  and  inefficiency  rebuked  and  discarded. 


Soldiers*  Heme, 

During  the  summer,  quite  a  large  amount  has  been  contributed  for 
the  :(  Home  "  at  Milwaukee.  Many  schools  have,  by  this  means,  secured 
a  beautiful  engraving  for  the  school  room. 


Teachers1  Institute. 

We  have  just  closed  an  Institute  of  much  interest,.  It  was  held  for 
two  weeks  at  Wilraot.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  attended. 
Lectures  wero  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn,  Superintendent  Smith, 
of  Walworth  county,  and  Rev,  F.  B.  Norton. 

A  spirited  discussion  of  many  points  of  "  Theory  and  Practice  "  took 
place,  and  all  the  exercises  were  very  interesting,  and  we  hope  profitable, 
rrof.  Griffith,  of  Batavia,  Illinois,  had  charge  of  Elocution,  and  Prof. 
North,  of  St.  Louis,  of  Vocal  Music.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  acquitted 
themselves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  present. 

Although  our  sohools  are  far  from  perfection,  yet,  upon  a  review  of  the 
year,  we  can  see  progress.  There  appears  to  be  a  new  formation  of  edu- 
cational development.  There  is  a  very  general  demand  for  qualified 
teachers. 

School  Boards  say  :  "  We  want  value  received  for  our  money,  and  we 
wish  to  pay  for  work  well  done."     Never  before  has  been  felt  so  much 
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the  need  of  teachers  thoroughly  fitted  for  their  work  ;  and  in  this  county 
we  hail  with  joy  the  prospect  of  having  established  in  our  own  State  one 
or  more  Normal  Sohools.  A  work  alike  worthy  of  the  distinguished 
projectors  and  of  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin,  by  which  she  ranks  fore- 
most in  educational  progress. 

R.  GRAHAM, 

County  Superintendent. 


KEWAUNEE  COUNTY. 

The  short  time  that  I  have  held  the  office  of  County  Superintenden 
will  preclude  me  from  making  an  extended  report.     I  will  hriefly  state 
the  eondition  of  the  sohools  as  I  have  found  them  since  my  appointment, 
whioh  was  to  fill  the  vaoancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  D.  D.  Garland, 
and  bears  date  April  27th,  18G5. 

1— Seho$ls. 

The  schools,  with  a  fow  exceptions,  are  at  '-low  ebb'1  as  we  are  in  a 
heavy  timbered  country  and  sparsely  settled,  which  renders  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  get  good  teachers  to  come  here. 

2 — ScJiool  JTousn. 

We  have  six  frame  school  houses  and  about  thirty  log,  the  former,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  well  arranged  both  for  pupils  and  teachers,  but  the  lat- 
ter are  in  too  many  instances  unsuitable  for  tho  purpose  designed.  1  am 
happy,  however,  to  btate  that  in  many  instanoes  I  have  oaused  decided 
improvements  to  be  made. 

Z — School  Apparatus, 

There  are  four  schools  furnished  with  outline  maps,  and  almost  all  of 
them  are  furnished  with  black-boards  most  of  which  are  of  too  small 
dimensions. 

4 — OraaUd  School*. 

We  are  to  have  two  granded  sohools  the  coming  winter,  one  at  Kewau- 
nee, the  county  seats  and  the  other  at  Ahnepee. 


Z—C*rt&c*U: 

There  have  been  41  certificates  granted  during  the  year,  26  third  grade 
and  15  limited. 
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6— PupiU. 

The  average  of  punctual  attendance  has  been  about  seventy-fire  per 
cent. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  war  tax  for  the  past  few  years,  many  district!  hare 
labored  under  difficulties  to  keep  up  their  schools,  but  as  the  condition  of 
the  country  reverts  back  to  first  principles  again,  it  will  doubtless  show 
decided  improvements,  especially  in  the  newly  settled  counties. 

S.  L.  KEITH, 

County  Superintendent. 


MANITOWOC  COUNTY. 

In  transmitting  to  you  my  annual  report,  I  can  only  say  that  in  this 
county  the  cause  of  common  schools  and  education  generally,  has  been 
greatly  promoted  during  the  past  year.  At  the  school  meetings  this  fall, 
the  people  have  raised  more  money  than  formerly  for  improving  and 
building  school  houses,  purchasing  more  valuable  school  sites,  and  in- 
creasing teachers1  wages.  Take  it  all  in  all,  I  believe  Manitowoc  County 
has  made  rapid  progress  in  her  edueational  interests,  and  manifests  a  de- 
sire to  improve  and  increase. 

JERE.  CROWLEY, 

County  Superintendent. 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY. 

Herewith  find  my  report  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in 
this  county.  I  regret  it  does  not  come  to  you  in  better  oondition.  My 
inexperience  as  County  Superintendent  is  the  only  apology  I  can  make. 
I  see  now  many  errors  and  blunders  that  might  nave  been  avoided,  or 
corrected,  had  I  known  or  suspected  the  reports  of  the  town  clerks  would 
be  so  deficient  and  erroneous.  Their  reports  reached  me  so  late  there 
was  no  time  to  revise  or  correct,  except  in  a  few  instances.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  too,  from  the  present  prospect,  the  annual  report  next  season  will 
not  be  a  great  improvement  on  this.  The  opposing  candidates  now  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  county  for  election  to  the  office  of  oounty  super- 
intendent, are,  in  my  opinion,  the  poorest  kind  of  stock  for  the  position — 
neither  of  them  even  being  members  of  our  teaohers'  association,  and 
neither  of  them  has  ever  attended  an  institute  in  the  oounty  to  my 
knowledge.  What  a  humbug  and  imposition  that  county  superintendents 
are  elected.    I  hope  to  see  the  time,  and  that  soon,  when  men  will  not  be 
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allowed  to  fill  this  important  aid  responsible  office  until  they  are  exam- 
ined by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  obtain  his  certificate  that  they  are 
qualified,  in  literary  attainments  at  least.  Now  it  frequently  happens 
through  politioal  jugglery  and  chicanery,  that  men  untirely  unfit  are 
eleoted  to  this  office,  and  the  public  thereby  imposed  upon,  our  children 
robbed,  and  the  publio  money  wasted.  When  will  such  grave  evils  be 
rectified  ?  Not  until  the  masses  are  better  educated.  Not,  I  fear,  until 
a  law  is  passed  that  all  parents,  and  those  having  children  under  their 
charge,  shall  educate  them — give  them  three  months  sohooling  yearly,  at 
least 

In  regard  to  the  township  system  for  the  government  of  common 
schools,  I  will  say,  from  my  experience  as  county  superintendent  during 
the  past  year,  I  am  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  ever  of  the  beneficial 
results  that  would  ensue  from  the  adoption  of  this  system.  No  other 
system,  I  am  satisfied,  in  this  county  at  least,  will  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  which  requires  the  establishment  of 
district  schools  to  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable.  The  cash  value  of 
the  school  houses  in  this  county  (some  sixty  in  number,)  will  net  amount 
to  above  $10,000 ;  many  of  them  not  fit  to  stable  a  decent  horse  in ; 
almost  all  without  any  inclosure j  the  outhouses  in  the  most  deplorable 
condition ;  many  of  the  districts,  owing  to  their  small  site  and  the  small 
amount  of  taxable  property  in  them,  are  burdened  with  heavy  taxes,  and 
almost  compelled  to  employ  cheap  teachers  to  support  a  school  three 
months  in  the  year,  while  the  more  wealthy  districts  are  comparatively 
lightly  taxed,  and  support  a  school  for  a  much  greater  length  of  time. 
The  result  is,  the  burden  of  taxation  is  heavy  upon  the  poor  and  light 
upon  the  rich.  This  is  not  democratic,  or  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions.  Many  of  these  evils,  and  many  others  which  might 
be  mentioned,  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  this 
system.  It  would  be  cheaper ;  our  schools  more  ably  conducted ;  our 
school  houses  more  comfortable  and  convenient ;  taxes  would  be  better 
equalized,  and  the  office  of  county  superintendent  be  rendered  much  more 
efficient.  It  seems  strange,  when  this  system  has  been  so  thoroughly  and 
successfully  tried  in  other  States,  and  so  urgently  called  for  by  the  best 
educators  and  teachers  everywhere,  that  our  wise  savans  at  Madison 
do  not  see  the  propriety  of  passing  an  aot  to  adopt  it.  I  sincerely  hope 
you  and  all  who  feel  a  lively  interest  in  this  matter  will  continue  to  agi- 
tate the  subject. 

E.  B.  CHAPMAN, 
(hunty  Superintmdmt. 
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MILWAUKEE  COUNTY. 

Firtt  District. 

I  compliance  with  your  circular  letter  accompanying  the  blank  form  for 
the  annual  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

The  character  of  some  of  our  school  housed  has  undergone  no  change 
for  the  better,  but  has  been  rather  growing  worse.  Taking  the  whole,  in 
this  district,  we  have  some  decidedly  bad,  indifferently  good,  and  very 
good  ones,  and  their  quality  is  always  proportionate  to  the  interest  which 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  manifest  in  their  prosperity. 

A  new  brick  school  house  is  now  building  in  district  No.  8,  town  of 
Lake,  at  a  cost  of  $1,600,  which,  when  finished,  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
during  the  last  two  years.  This  has  been  clearly  shown,  not  only  in  the 
public  examinations  of  teachers,  but  also  in  the  improved,  order,  instruct 
tion  and  discipline  of  the  schools. 

There  have  been  eighteen  teachers  employed  in  the  same  schools  this 
year  as  last,  and  invariably  these  schools  have  made  the  best  progress 
of  any  in  this  district. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  people  generally  do  not  show  their  esteem  in 
the  proper  manner,  that  is,  by  visiting  their  children  while  in  school ; 
and  I  know  of  several  instances  in  which  the  district  officers  have  not 
shown  their  faces  in  any  school  during  the  past  year.  It  is  a  universal 
rule,  that  in  those  districts  where  the  inhabitants  and  officers  most  fre- 
quently visit  the  school,  there  the  best  schools  are  found,  and  the  best 
teachers  seek  employment. 

There  is  another  evil,  which  I  hope  to  see  reformed,  that  exists  in  our 
schools,  that  is,  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  This  and  the  short 
period  for  which  they  commonly  are  employed,  are  great  obstacles  against 
teaching.  Over  three-fourths  of  our  teaohers  are  ladies,  who,  in  general, 
are  well  educated,  and  fit  for  the  high  position  they  occupy ;  yet  the  short 
period  «they  follow  teaching  draws  too  many  beginners  into  the  field,  and 
hinders  the  sohools  in  their  progress. 

In  my  opinion  the  Township  District  System  is  not  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable in  this  State. 

WM  LAWLER, 

County  Superintendent. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

Many  portions  of  the  county  are  new  and  sparsely  populated,  with  a 
disposition  to  narrow  'down  the  limits  of  some  of  the  school  districts. 
Results,  poor  pay,  and  as  a  consequence,  comparatively  poor  teachers, 
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who  fail  to  succeed  as  could  be  desired.  In  other  parts  a  larger  popula- 
tion is  found  and  an  ability  to  pay  better  wages,  hence  they  have  older 
and  more  experienced  teachers.  I  am  pleased  to  say  this  is  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  county.  A  few  schools  are  excellent,  as  good  perhaps 
as  are  found  in  older  and  wealthier  counties.  The  majority  of  the  school* 
are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  their  profession  and  deserve 
special  commendation  for  their  persistent  efforts  amid  great  discourage- 
ments. We  notice  several  things  that  are  especially  to  be  regretted. 
1.  Poor  school  houses;  some  are  mere  apologies,  many  badly  located, 
illy  constructed,  oold  and  dark.  2.  The  greatest  multiplicity  of  text- 
books ;  some  modern,  and  others  introduced  some  time  since  the  dark 
ages.  3.  Young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  As  a  consequence  too 
many  of  the  schools  are  nearly  a  failure,  badly  taught  and  worse  govern- 
ed. In  our  semi-annual  report  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools  we  have 
called  attention  to  these  disabilities,  we  hope  with  some  success.  We 
hare  especially  urged  district  officers  to  a  more  careful  performance  of 
their  duties ;  also  hare  recommended  a  definite  uniform  series  of  text- 
books for  adoption.  Some  improvement  in  school  buildings  is  noticed. 
The  one  in  the  village  of  Tomah  is  about  completed,  at  an  expense  of 
$2,600,  and  is  a  fine  structure,  neatly  seated  with  patent  seats  and  sup- 
plied with  proper  means  of  warming  and  ventilation,  etc.  Other  districts 
are  proposing  to  build  ;  we  have  urged  on  such  the  importance  of  adopting 
the  best  models  without  regard  to  expense.  We  are  informed  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Sparta  are  moving  to  erect  a  substantial  high  school  building  to  coat 
some  $10,000.  We  have  but  two  graded  schools  in  the  country,  via : 
the  village  of  Sparta  and  Tomah,  eaoh  one,  in  the  hands  of  thoroughly 
competent  persons.  We  have  visited  nearly  all  the  schools  twioe  since 
January  last,  and  have  addressed  the  people  at  various  points  upon*  local 
and  general  matters'pertaining  to'the  schools.  In  conclusion,  while  we 
cannot  speak  of  that  progress  desired,  yet  we  feel  that  progress  has  been 
made.  We  trust  all  interested  will  address  themselves  to  the  work  of 
improvement,  then  success  is  sure. 

C.  W.  KELLOGG, 

County  Superintendent. 


OZAUKEE  COUNTY. 

The  schools  in  this  county  remain  about  the  same  as  last  year.  A  sup- 
ply  of  good  teachers  is  the  great  desideratum,  but  where  will  you  get 
them,  when  you  loek  in  my  report  and  see  what  the  averago  wages  are 
that  we  are  paying.  I  presume  we  shall  always  be  troubled  in  finding 
enough  good  teachers,  and  I  think  this  arises  from  two  main  oausts.  One 
I  have  mentioned  before,  the  other  is  that  of  one  hundred  rural  districts, 
school  will  be  kept  the  year  around  in  but  3  or  4,  while  ia  the  remaining 
96  or  97  from  3  to  6  months'  school  is  taught.  What  shall  the  teacher 
do  during  the  long  vacation  ?    Can  he  afford  to  improve  himself  for  the 
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next  o  months'  teaching  the  coming  year,  and  use  up  his  small  warnings, 
or  is  he  to  follow  another  trade  or  occupation  ?  If  he  does  the  latter,  he 
will,  perhaps,  generally  find  his  new  employment  more  profitable  than 
keeping  school,  and  then  it  may  well  happen  that  young  and  talented  men 
drop  school  teaching  after  a  term  or  two  and  follow  another  business, 
while  the  lazy  and  good-for-nothing  portion  are  likely  to  remain  on  hand, 
idling  through  the  summer,  to  warm  their  shins  in  the  winter  at  the 
school  house  fire.  We  want  but  three  or  four  large  districts  in  each  fully 
settled  farming  town,  so  that  school  can  be  kept  the  year  around,  and 

food  wages  paid.  There  is  no  need  that  each  farmer  may  have  the  school 
ouse  before  his  door,  because  it  is  too  far  for  his  small  children  to  walk. 
Small  children,  or  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  have  no  business 
in  school ;  they  better  stay  at  home,  but  may  attend  during  summer  and 
fall.  It  is  much  better,  and  it  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to  children,  to 
walk  a  mile  or  two  farther,  and  be  instructed  by  a  good  teacher,  than  be 
bothered  by  a  poor  one  who  lives  next  door.  By  carrying  this  idea 
through  we  may  have  a  class  of  teachers  who  will  make  it,  and  can  make 
it,  their  whole  business  to  teach  our  common  schools  ;  but  with  our  present 
system  we  shall  never  succeed.  Let  the  supervisors  of  each  town  or  coun- 
ty build  good  substantial  school  houses,  at  convenient  places,  divide  the 
districts  so  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  each  district  to  keep  school 
the  year  around,  and,  if  possible,  have  two  or  three  departments.  You 
will  then  raise  a  class  of  teachers  whom  we  can  honor  and  trust.  Devise 
a  system  of  giving  us  good  teachers,  and  all  the  rest,  town  or  county 
system,  is  of  minor  importance ;  but  I  again  repeat,  that  teachers  must 
have  employment  as  such,  the  whole  year,  in  every  one  of  our  sohools,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  done  in  all  the  older  settled  counties  in 
this  State,  by  reducing  the  number  of  districts  and  letting  the  town  or 
county  supervisors  locate  and  build  the  school  houses. 

Fr.  W.  HORN, 

County  Superintendent. 


PBPIN  COUNT*. 


The  schools  of  this  county  are  new,  and  have  not  that  degree  of  regu- 
larity, system  and  order  wnioh  characterizes  older  sections ;  but  I  am  hap- 
py to  state  that  they  are  improving,  and  the  interest  in  education  is  daily 
increasing. 

Some  confusion  exists  about  the  formation  of  new  districts,  and  the  di- 
vision of  old  ones.  Some  districts  embrace  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
making  the  school  houses  inaccessible  to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  while 
the  house  in  the  adjoining  district  is  near  enough.  In  such  cases  children 
are  deprived  of  schooling,  unless  they  pay  a  regular  tuition  fee. 
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In  regard  to  the  Township  District  System,  I  have  aoted  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  the  poet, 

"  Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside  ;" 

And  after  due  consideration,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
only  desirable  but  also  practicable. 

It  will  be  more  efficient  than  our  present  system.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  we  get  a  real  live  business  man  who  is  qualified  for  the  office  of  dis- 
trict clerk:  such  a  man  will  not  accept  it,  hence  it  is  given  to  incompe- 
tent and  careless  men,  who,  in  hiring  teachers  and  conducting  the  schools, 
act  from  the  sole  standpoint  of  the  cheapness  of  the  school;  being  paid 
nothing  for  their  services,  they  scarcely  ever  visit  the  school  or  attend  to 
the  other  duties  of  the  office. 

The  truth  of  this  oan  be  substantiated  by  a  large  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers and  town  clerks  of  the  State.  The  fact  is,  the  district  board  woefully 
neglect  their  duties.  They  are  generally  farmers,  or  engaged  in  some 
other  honorable  occnpation,  which  requires  all  their  time,  even  if  they 
have  the  desire  to  see  to  the  affairs  of  the  district. 

Now  give  us  a  town  board  in  their  stead,  with  their  duties  marked  out, 
and  well  paid,  selected  from  the  most  efficient  men  in  the  town,  and  this 
half-hearted  business  will  vanish  from  our  schools ;  it  will  inspire  teach- 
ers with  new  energy  and  life,  while  now  many,  being  creatures  of  influ- 
ence, plod  along,  catching  the  spirit  of  indifference  from  district  officers. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Township  District  System,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
more  compatible  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  our  free  school  system. 
It  breaks  down  the  barrier  that  the  child,  simply  because  he  happens  to 
live  in  an  adjoining  district,  is  deprived  of  a  school. 

It  may  be  said  the  same  objection  lies  equally  against  the  township  sys- 
tem, but  not  so  strong,  for  as  the  boundaries  enlarge  the  objection  di- 
minishes, and  the  township,  I  believe,  to  be  the  normal  idea  of  a  district 
as  regards  size. 

Again,  it  would  do  away  with  much  contention,  and  settle  at  once  at 
least  five  hundred  neighborhood  quarrels  in  regard  to  districts,  which  are 
now  pending  in  the  State. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  argue  the  almost  palpable  fact  that  the  town- 
ship system  affords  a  better  chance  for  graded  schools.  Visit  almost  any 
district  and  we  find  two  or  three  advanced  scholars  studying,  or  trying  to 
study,  some  of  the  more  advanced  sciences.  These  advanced  scholars  are 
almost  losing  their  time,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  robbing  the  small 
children  of  their  opportunities.  Now  tho  law  and  spirit  of  our  educa- 
tional system  is  to  let  the  advanced  go  on  still  further,  and  help  the  back- 
ward along ;  but  in  a  heterogeneous  school  (and  most  district  schools  are 
such,)  we  have  exactly  the  reverse  of  this — the  scholar  who  would  pro- 
gress is  held  back,  and  stands  in  the  way  others. 

Now  in  almost  every  town  there  are  enough  of  these  advanced  scholars 
to  make  a  good  respectable  school.  The  law  contemplates  that  this  school 
should  have  a  principal  well  qualified  for  his  business.    This  school,  as  a 
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center,  would  send  out  its  influence  to  the  surrounding  schools  of  the 
town,  infusing  life,  not  only  into  the  teachers,  but  also  into  the  pupils. 
This  system  is  in  accordance  with  the  development  of  the  mind.    £ro« 

fress  ahead  !  The  child  counts  up  the  terms  when  he  will  reach  the  gra- 
ed  school — the  advanced  school.  The  presence  of  at  least  one  live, 
thorough  going  teacher  in  each  town  of  the  State,  will  bo  a  great  achieve- 
ment. 

Teachers'  institutes  will  be  held  often,  and  with  less  expense  to  teach- 
ers, resulting  in  a  greater  amount  of  benefit  all  around. 

The  objection  has  been  raised  by  some  very  able  educators,  that  the 
township  system  would  be  a  cats-paw  for  demagogues,  but  certainly  I  fail 
to  Fee  why.  In  our  government  we  must  trust  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  to  elect  suitable  men.  Educate  the  people,  and  then  let  them 
work.     This  is  our  great  safety-valve. 

As  the  education  of  the  people — the  masses— in  a  republican  govern- 
ment, is  the  substratum  upon  which  the  government,  as  a  superstructure, 
rests,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  foundation  be  solid,  and  it 
is  unwise  to  talk  about  the  expense  of  procuring  a  solid  foundation  ;  so 
long  as  the  superstructure  is  assuming  such  gigantic  proportions,  the  ex- 
pense must  be  incurred  whatever  it  may  be.  If  we  can  build  navies, 
raise  armies,  and  carry  on  war  to  carry  out  the  government,  we  can  raise 
money  to  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  the  government  rests,  viz.,  the 
education — the  general  intelligence  of  the  people ;  hence,  if  the  township 
system  is  better  than  the  present  one,  we  should  adopt  it  even  though  it 
oos t  a  little  more ;  but  this  is  extremely  doubtful ;  the  probabilities  are 
that  it  will  not  only  be  far  better,  but  also  cheaper. 

J.  R.  HANAN, 
County  Superintendent. 


PIERCE  COUNTY, 
t 

We  have  labored  under  some  embarrassments.  The  war  took  nearly 
all  our  male  teachers  from  us.  Then  our  densest  settlements  are  separated 
by  "  woods,"  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  convene  our  teachers  at  any  one 
point: 

But  in  some  respects  we  have  made  progress.  The  law  is  better  under- 
stood and  more  generally  observed.  Special  examinations,  once  very 
oommon,  are  now  seldom  solicited.  Few  special  pleas  for  leniency  are  now 
presented,  either  by  teachers  or  school  officers.  The  be*t  teachers  are 
now  sought  in  nearly  all  the  districts.  Our  teachers  progress.  Those  in* 
disposed  to  study  and  progress  drop  out  of  the  ranks. 

We  have  two  graded  schools,  one  with  six  departments  and  ond  with 
three.  Both  are  in  good  condition  and  growing  in  public  favor.  We 
have  no  private  schools.  All  join  to  make  our  union  schools  good 
enough  for  our  richest  as  well  as  cheap  enough  for  our  poorest  people. 
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I  am  not  prepared  to  commend  the  "  Township  System."  Oar  settle- 
ments do  not  conform  to  town  lines.  We  have  many  joint  district*.  Eaoh 
of  oar  two  graded  schools  draws  its  scholars  from  three  towns  and  one  of 
them  from  two  counties.  Unless  a  law  can  he  framed  on  a  bettor  plan 
than  any  I  have  seen,  I  should  think  it  not  adapted  to  our  wants.  X  may 
add,  that  the  people  generally  seem  jealous  of  such  a  centralisation  of 
power.  I  concede  some  advantages  to  the  Township  System,  and  it  is 
possible  my  objeetions  might  be  removed. 

Next  month  I  yield  my  office  to  a  successor  and  soon  remove  from  the 
state  for  a  time.  I  trust  my  successor,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  be 
capable  and  faithful.  And  may  the  cause  of  education  in  Wisconsin  and 
specially  in  Pierce  county,  ever  flourish. 

CHARLES  THAYER, 

County  Superintendent. 


POLK  COUNTY. 

There  has  been  but  little  improvement  made  in  respect  to  school  houses 
the  past  year.  The  immense  taxes  which  have  been  raised  for  the  pay- 
ment of  volunteer  bounties  seem  to  have  absorbed  the  means  wnich 
might  otherwise  have  been  appropriated  to  building.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  two  good  hewn  log  buildings  erected,  and  plans  are  being 
matured  for  the  completion  of  three  good  frame  buildings,  one  of  which 
is  designed  for  a  graded  school,  in  the  village  of  Osceola,  which  is  very 
much  needed.  We  have  at  present  eight  good  frame  school  houses,  five 
comfortable  hewn  log  houses,  two  miserable  shanties,  and  seven  schools 
are  taught  in  private  houses ;  two  districts  have  had  no  school  the  past 
year.  Most  of  our  school  houses  are  provided  with  blackboards,  and 
three  have  outline  maps,  one  of  which  was  purchased  last  spring. 

The  State  Superintendent's  circular  has  done  something  towards  awken- 
ing  an  interest  in  regard  to  some  of  the  things  mentioned  therein. 

Teachers. 

I  have  examined  during  the  past  year  twenty-five  applicants,  seven  of 
whom  have  been  rejected,  and  some  others  would  have  been,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  scarcity  of  teachers.  I  have  in  several  instances  been  obliged 
to  grant  limited  certificates  between  the  semi-annual  examinations,  and 
in  some  instances  have  endorsed  tho  certificates  of  the  Superintendent 
of  St.  Croix  county,  which  I  think  is  preferable  to  granting  special  ex- 
examinations.  I  have  generally  required  teachers  holding  third  grade 
certificates  to  pass  examinations  semi-annually,  which  plan  although  not 
appreciated  by  all,  has  nevertheless  had  a  good  effect  in  prompting  teach 
era  to  study  and  prepare  themselves  for  higher  attainments.  As  for  the 
teachers  of  Polk  county,  I  can  say  they  have  not  been  idle.  With  hut 
few  exceptions  an  advancement  has  been  made  which  would  compare  well 
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with  the  advancement  made  by  the  students  of  any  high  school.  There 
has  been  a  thorough  waking  up,  and  they  begin  to  see  that  they  mutt  ad- 
vance with  the  times. 

The  county  superintendency  has  worked  well  in  our  county.  I  have 
been  actually  employed  about  100  days  each  year  in  the  business  of  the 
office,  and,  although  laboring  for  the  small  and  very  inadequate  compen- 
sation of  $125  per  year,  I  have  not  been  weary  in  well  doing.  I  can  see 
that  my  toil  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
have  done  something,  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education 
seems  to  repay  me  for  my  trouble. 

"  The  township  system,"  I  think,  would  rather  be  an  injury  than  a 
benefit  to  us,  however  much  it  might  be  desired  by  the  more  densely 
settled  portions  of  our  State.  But,  lest]  my  report jnay  weary  you,  I  will 
not  take  up  space  in  the  discussion  of  its  merits  ortdemerits. 

School  visitations  have  not  been  so  frequent  as  they  should  have  been. 
This  neglect  seems  to  arise  not  so  much  from  a  lack  of  interest  as  from  a 
kind  of  false  impression,  which  seems  to  be  prevalent  in  this  section  of 
country,  that  they  have  no  business  meddling  with  the  teacher's  work  ; 
but  this  idea  is  rapidly  passing  away.  In  one  instance,  while  delivering 
a  public  address,  I  was  interrupted  by  an  old  gentleman  asking  me  if  peo- 
ple had  a  right  to  visit  the  school.  I  told  him,  most  certainly  they  had, 
and  every  good  teacher  would  thank  them  for  a  friendly  call,  and  the 
school  would  be  benefited  by  it.  He  replied  that  he  was  very  glad  that 
such  was  the  case  for  he  took  pleasure  in  visiting  the  school.  One  thing 
is  remarkable  in  our  county.  We  have  had  but  two  terms  of  school 
taught  by  a  male  teacher  for  the  past  year.  As  I  expect  to  retire  from 
the  office  at  the  expiration  of  my  term,  not  being  able  to  spend  my  time 
for  the  small  pay,  I  hope  it  will  fall  into  competent  and  faithful  hands, 
whose  heart  shall  be  enlisted  in  the  cause,  as  mine  has  been,  and  that 
education  whieh  is  the  foundation  of  our  civil  liberties  may  be  considered 
worthy  the  attention  of  all. 

R.  H.  CLARK, 

County  Superintendent 


PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

As  to  the  condition  of  our  schools,  I  am  not  able  to  report 
much  improvement  during  the  past  year.  At  the  time  of  making 
the  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  during  the  year,  the 
war  was  still  raging ;  heavy  drafts  had  been  made,  not  only  upon  the 
able  bodied  men,  but  on  the  financial  resources  of  the  country,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  war,  hence  the  appropriations  made  in  some  dis- 
tricts were  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  vigorous  schools  for  the  length  of 
time  they  should  have  been.  Our  people,  generally,  appear  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  have  good  schools,  they  must  be  able 
to  employ  good  teachers,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  nothing  short  of 
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dire  necessity  prevents  them  from  supplying  the  means  of  hiring  suoh 
teachers.  Considerable  more  inquiry  has  been  made  for  good  teachers, 
the  past  year,  than  the  year  previous,  and  I  think  it  a  good  omen  that  the 
practice  of  hunting  up  a  person  who  will  teach  cheap  is  no  longer  the 
nepluz  ultra  with  school  boards,  but  while  they  do  not  ignore  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation,  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  secure  first  rate  teaching  talent,  they  must  pay  first 
rate  wages,  I  feel  encouraged  to  hope,  from  the  increasing  indication! 
of  interest  manifested  upon  the  subject  of  schools,  by  the  people  of  this 
county,  that  each  succeeding  year  will  be  marked  by  some  progress.  The 
subject  of  good  school  houses  in  districts  that  are  destitute  of  them,  ii 
very  generally  engaging  the  attention  of  the  people  in  those  districts, 
and  I  am  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  the  next  annual  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent  of  this  county  will  show  an  addition  of  many  good  school 
houses  to  those  already  ozisting.  In  short,  though  living  in  a  region 
where  the  "century  aged  pine"  is  singing  his  eternal  requiem  over  our 
heads,  we  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  upon  the  education  of  our  children, 
depends  not  only  their  happiness,  usefulness  and  respectability  in  life, 
but  also  the  very  life  and  perpetuity  of  our  government. 

Our  teachers,  in  point  of  qualifications  (I  speak  now  of  those  only  who 
are  teachers)  are  gradually  assuming  a  higher  position,  and  now  that  the 
sun  of  peace  has  again  risen  over  our  beloved  land,  I  trust  that  suoh  a 
state  of  things  will  be  soon  brought  about  as  will  induce  talented  men 
and  women  to  engage  in  the  profession  of  teaching  for  life,  and  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  making  such  provision  as  will  assure  every 
worthy  teacher  that  by  entering  that  profession  he  will  be  sure  of  a  com* 
petenoe  through  active  life  and  old  age. 

With  regard  to  our  school  law  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  in  what  par- 
ticular it  might  be  amended  for  the  better.  I  regard  it  now  if  properly 
administered,  as  sufficient  to  enable  every  locality  that  has  a  population 
of  a  half  dozen  families  to  have  a  good  school.  Constantly  tinkering  and 
modifying  a  law  whioh  answers  well  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted, 
is  unwise,  and  no  radical  changes  should  be  made  until  a  thorough  trial 
of  the  existing  law  has  demonstrated  its  necessity.  Our  school  law  has 
very  recently  undergone  a  thorough  revision  and  codification.  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  let  it  remain  unaltered  until  the 
peoplo  have  time  to  learn  its  provisions  and  see  its  workings.  If  I  were 
to  propose  any  thing  in  addition  to  the  existing  law,  it  would  be  in  the 
shape  of  a  supplement,  subjecting  all  school  officers,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  to  such  penalties  for  the  wilful  neglect  of  their  duties  as 
would  insure  their  faithful  performance  of  them.  Further,  I  would  im- 
pose a  penalty  upon  that  parent,  or  guardian  who,  when  a  good  school  is 
provided  for  his  children,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the  property 
of  the  State,  and  by  the  beneficence  of  the  general  government,  unneces- 
sarily keeps  them  out  of  school,  or  wilfully  or  carelessly  negleots  to  send 
them.  These  are  strong  measures,  some  would  say  arbitrary  and  oppesed 
to  free  institutions.  I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  present  arguments 
in  their  support.  I  will  simply  say  that  the  8tate  is  bound  by  its  consti- 
tution to  provide  the  means  of  education  for  all  its  children,  and  it  is 
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'Certainly  logical  to  conclude  that  after  having  made  these  provisions,  it 
has  the  power  to  make  suoh  laws  as  will  render  those  provisions  effectual 
and  not  leave  it  at  the  option  of  careless  or  thoughtless  parents  to  render 
those  provisions  nugatory. 

In  relation  to  the  township  system,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  some 
personal  knowledge  of  its  workings.  I  consider  it  well  adapted  to  a 
densely  populated  country.  Its  main  value,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  it 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  graded  schools,  in  which  all  the  children 
may  have  the  opportunity,  by  a  regular  graduation  from  the  primary  to 
the  high  school  to  receive  a  much  more  thorough  and  extensive  education 
than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  receive  on  the  independent  district  system. 
But  such  a  system  (I  speak  now  for  my  own  part  of  the  State)  would  be 
entirely  impracticable  in  sparsely  settled  counties,  such  as  this  and  many 
others  are. 

W.  R.  ALBAN, 

County  Superintendent 


ROCK  COUNTY. 

Second  District, 

From  the  written  reports  of  the  teachers  and  a  visitation  of  the  schools, 
I  have  prepared  the  following  tabular  statement : 

No.  of  district  fchools  in  the  superintendency, 82 

No.  of  departments  in  the  district  schools, 87 

Average  number  of  pupils  registered  in  each  department,.. M 88 

Average  number  present  on  days  of  visitation, 28 

Percentage  of  attendance  of  the  number  registered, 70 

Percentage  of  the  attendance  of  the  whole  number  entitled  to  school  priyileges,  42 

Percentage  of  pupils  under  6  years  of  age, 4 

Percentage  of  pupils  between  6  and  10  years  of  age, 42 

Percentage  of  pupils  between  10  and  16  years  of  age, 40 

Percentage  of  pupils  between  15  and  20  years  of  age, 18 

Percentage  of  puptla  over  20  years  of  age, 1 

Percentage  of  pupils  studying  mental  arithmetic,... 86 

Percentage  of  pnpils  studying  written  arithmetic, 80 

Percentage  of  pupils  studying  grammar, 16 

Percentage  of  pupils  studying  geography, 39 

Percentage  of  pupils  instructed  in  map-drawing, 21 

Percentage  of  pupil*  instructed  in  composition'writing, 18 

Percentage  of  pupils  studying  algebra,.* 8 

Average  number  of  classes  in  each  school, !• 

No.  of  different  teaohers  employed  in  the  superintendency, 188 

No.  of  male  teachers, 25 

No.  of  female  teachers,. M 108 

No.  of  teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates, ,  4 

Ho.  of  teachers  holding  second  grade  certificates, 11 

No.  of  teaohers  holding  third  grade  certificates, 118 

No,  of  teachers  without  previous  experience,.. - 36 
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No.  of  teachers  haying  taught  from  1  to  10  terms,- 81 

No.  of  teachers  haying  taught  from  10  to  20  terms,- 14 

No.  of  teachers  having  taught  more  than  20  terms,- 6 

Average  experience  of  teaohers  in  terms, f 

No  of  teachers  employed  in  the  same  school  during  the  whole  year, „...  17 

No.  of  teachers  under  20  years  of  ago, .........................  It 

No.  of  teachers  between  20  and  80  years  of  age, M  II 

No.  of  teachers  between  80  and  40  years  of  age, 11 

No.  of  teachers  oyer  40  years  of  age, 4 

Average  age  of  teachers  in  years,- M 21 

No.  of  school  houses  inthesuperintendency, 8B 

No.  of  school  houses  good  and  commodious, <„.  IS 

No.  of  school  houses  comparatively  good, 21 

No.  of  poor  school  houses, 4S 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  mac* 
in  school  buildings  daring  the  past  year,  but,  excepting  the  erection  of 
two  new  school  houses,— one  of  these  a  model  one  in  the  town  of  Beloit, 
— and  the  repairing  of  a  few  others,  there  has  been  nothing  done  in  this 
respect  worth  mentioning.  The  high  prices  of  materials  and  labor  contia- 
ne  to  be  the  greatest  hindrance  to  these  improvements,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  pupils,  it  is  hoped  will  soon  retnra 
to  reasonable  rates.  In  a  majority  of  the  districts  the  school  house  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  the  remaining  buildings,  and  in  a  few  it  is 
scarcely  an  apology  for  a  shelter  for  brute  animals. 

1  The  schools,  I  think,  are  generally  improving,  though  they  are  far  fron 
what  they  might  be,  and  will  be  when  their  wants  are  better  known  and 
provided  for.  Some  enjoy  the  [services  of  competent  and  faithful  school 
distriot  officers,  that  are  careful  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  provident 
in  supplying  facilities  forja  better  instruction  of  pupils.  Such  schools  an 
a  credit  to  the  county  and  a  blessing  to  those  that  enjoy  their  advantages. 
I  regret  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  a  few  suffering  from  neglect- 
For  these  a  cheap  teacher  is  hired  without  much  regard  to  his  qualifica- 
tions and  former  experience,  and  the  least  possible  provision  is  made  to 
secure  their  comfort  and  advancement.  It  can  not  be  that  thoso  respon- 
sible for  this  carelessness  and  neglect,  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the 
?>roper  education  oi  their  children,  or  have  a  conscientious  regard  to  their 
mmortal  interests. 

The  pupils  generally  are  quite  well  classified ;  much  more  however 
might  be  done  in  this  direction,  if  some  of  the  smaller  districts  were  dis- 
organised and  attached  to  others,  and  some  of  the  larger  were  divided 
into  two  or  three  departments.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  in  which  this 
might  not  be  profitably  done.  Certainly  it  would  be  much  better  for  the 
ehildren  to  go  even  two  miles  to  a  school  properly  graded,  classified  and 
conduoted,  than  to  attend  a  poorer  one  nearer  home.  But  the  greatest 
hindranoe  to  a  good  classification  of  pupils  in  their  studies,  and  the  most 
serious  evil  in  the  public  schools,  is  irregularity  of  attendance.     By  oesfr- 

f taring  this  with  the  last  annual  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  haa  heen 
ess  of  this  during  the  past  year,  but  still  it  is  an  evil  of  so  great  a  mag- 
nitude as  to  require,  I  think,  some  legislative  action  to  remedy  it.  It 
would   probably  be  inexpedient  to  enforce   attendance  of  children  upon 
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the  public  school,  as  is  done  by  some  of  the  less  democratic  governments 
of  Europe,  jet  some  inducement  might  be  held  out  to  secure  this,  if  die 
public  money  was  apportioned  wholly  or  partly  on  tho  basis  of  actual  at* 
tendance.  If  this  was  done,  parents,  who  are  mainly  responsible  for  this 
evil,  would  not  only  feel  a  greater  interebt  in  sending  their  children  regu- 
larly to  the  district  school,  but  also  in  maintaining  it  for  a  greater  number 
of  months. 

Of  the  one-hundred  and  sixty-three  applicants  for  certificates  that  hare 
attended  the  publio  examinations,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  li- 
censed to  teach ;  three  receiving  first  grade  certificates,  nine  second  grade; 
and  the  remainder  third  grade.  A  larger  number  might  have  obtained 
certificates  of  a  higher  grade,  but  did  not  consider  that  such  oonferred 
upon  them  privileges  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  the  additional  time 
and  labor  required  in  the  examination.  As  a  class,  the  teachers  were 
faithful  to  their  business  and  worthy  of  high  commendation  for  their  suc- 
cess. If  the  sohoel  houses,  apparatus  and  other  facilities  of  education 
compared  favorably  with  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  our  schools 
would  rank  high  in  comparison  with  others  in  this  country.  There  was 
no  case  in  which  "  the  teacher  was  turned  out  of  school/'  and  I  know  of 
but  two  decided  failures,  and  one  of  these  was  owing  to  circumstances  over 
which  the  teacher  had  no  control.  A  large  majority  of  the  winter  schools 
were  taught  by  female  teachers,  and  these  were  equally  as  well  governed 
and  instructed  as  those  under  the  charge  of  the  sterner  sex.  From  the 
fact  that  the  former  make  teaching  a  vocation  for  a  longer  period  of  time, 
and  can  profitably  be  employed  in  the  same  school  during  both  terms  of 
the  year,  I  think  that  preference  should  be  given  to  engaging  their  servi- 
ces whenever  their  qualifications  are  not  inferior. 

A.  C.  WHITFORD, 
County  Superintendent 


ST.  CROIX  COUNTY. 

The  whole  number  of  ohildren  and  youth  in  this  county  over  four  and 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  is  2,857,  being  an  increase  of  twenty  per 
eent.  above  the  number  reported  last  year.  Of  this  number,  656  have 
not  attended  school  during  any  part  of  the  preceding  year.  To  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  these  children,  there  has  been  expended  during  the 
year  the  sum  of  $11,022,  or  about  five  dollars  for  each  one  that  has  at- 
tended sohool.  The  average  wages  paid  to  female  teachers  is  $26  67 ;  to 
male  teaohers  $37  77  per  month. 

Several  new  districts  have  been  organised,  but  only  one  sohool  house 
has  been  built  during  the  year.  Some  remain  unfinished,  and  their  pres- 
ent condition  affords  painful  evidence  of  the  poor  economy  of  building 
sohool  houses  piece  meal.    Of  about  sixty  sohool  houses  in  the  county, 
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eighteen  only  have  yards  inclosed,  and  twenty-two  only  have  out-houses 
in  good  repair.  The  attention  of  district  boards  has  bean  called  to  theit 
facte  repeatedly,  bat  hitherto  without  much  avail. 

Nor  is  the  condition  of  things  inside  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  seheol 
houses  much  better.  In  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  the  seats  are  toe 
high  for  the  younger  children,  and  in  many  instances  without  backs,  so 
that  they  are  compelled  to  sit  unsupported,  with  feet  dangling  in  the  air. 
In  some  there  is  no  blackboard,  no  chair,  and  in  fact,  no  movable  furniture 
exoept  a  stove.  In  many  others  the  blackboard  surface  is  too  meager,  the 
plastered  walls  need  repairing,  and  panes  of  glass  to  be  replaced. 

Quite  too  many  of  our  school  houses  look  desolate  and  dilapidated. 
There  is  nothing  inside  nor  outside  to  invite  to  personal  neatness  or  de- 
cency in  conduct. 

Happily  this  is  not  the  case  with  all. 

In  several  towns  commanding  sites  have  been  selected  for  the  school 
houses,  which,  being  built  with  some  regard  to  architectural  propriety, 
and  painted  white,  afford  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  monotonous  landscape! 
surrounding  them.  But  even  such  are  not  all  inclosed  or  in  good  repair, 
and  only  two  are  supplied  with  wall  maps  and  globes. 

Of  the  prescribed  studies  no  one  is  more  faithfully  taught  in  most  of 
our  schools  than  mental  arithmetic,  and  no  one  ought  to  be  held  in  higher 
estimation  as  a  disciplinary  and  practical  exercise.  At  our  public  ex- 
aminations more  candidates  for  a  license  have  failed  in  this  branch  thai 
in  any  other  of  the  required  branches.  It  has  not  been  recommended  to 
our  teachers  to  make  this  or  any  other  branch  of  study  a  hobby,  but  to 
•apply  themselves  so  thoroughly  and  carefully  to  numerical  anlysis,  that 
they  may  teach  properly  this  interesting  and  important  study. 

Our  institute  held  in  Hudson  was  largely  attended  and  productive  of 
much  practical  benefit.  Still  the  limited  time  of  four  or  five  days  was  felt 
to  be  insufficient  to  accomplish  what  is  needed.  On  this  account  our  next 
institute  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Richmond  on  the  3d  of  October  of  the 
present  year,  to  oontinue  throughout  the  month.  The  institute  is  now  in 
session,  and  is  attended  by  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  county.  The 
exercises  consist  of  a  review  of  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in 
district  schools,  with  familiar  lectures,  illustrations  and  discussions.  In- 
stitutes conducted  in  this  manner,  although  poor  substitutes  for  a  thor- 
ough and  protracted  course  of  study,  will,  it  is  believed,  tend  to  stimulate 
and  enoourage  teachers,  and  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  refresh  their 
memories,  and  also  to  produce  uniformity  and  thoroughness  in  their 
methods  of  teaching. 

During  the  past  year,  our  schools,  with  four  exceptions,  have  been  sue* 
cessfully  conducted.  Teachers  have  been  sealous  and  faithful.  Their 
measure  of  success  would  have  been  greater  had  they  received  the  oordial 
co-operation  of  the  district  officers  and  the  other  patrons  of  the  school. 
Complain 's  of  irregular  attendance  and  official  neglect  are  fully  justified 
by  reported  facts. 

The  average  attendance  amounts  to  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  number 
registered.  The  schools  have  been  but  seldom  visited,  and  some  of  the 
district  clerks  have  persistently  refused  to  furnish  even  a  register.    8uoh 
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palpable  neglect  of  official  duty  subjects  teachers  to  much  inconvenience 
and  districts  to  the  liability  of  loss. 

Oar  district  school  system  seems  to  require  some  material  modification, 
or  the  substitution  of  some  better  plan.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  many  of 
our  best  teachers  in  this  and  other  States.  In  many  of  our  school  dis- 
tricts it  is  impossible  to  find  competent  men  to  serve  as  district  officers. 
Hence  the  lamentable  negligence  and  looseness  in  the  management  of  dis- 
trict affairs.  Every  thing  is  disjointed  and  irregular.  Districts  become 
disorganized,  or  fail  of  being  reported  ;  contracts  with  teachers  are  neg- 
lected; suitable  fuel  and  furniture  are  not  provided;  petty  broils  are  en- 
gendered, and  general  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  prevails.  In  dis- 
tricts favored  with  competent  and  liberal  minded  men,  matters  are  in 
quite  a  different  state,  but  such  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  whole. 

The  Township  District  System  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  attending  our  present  school  district  organization.  This  system  is 
now  in  successful  operation  in  some  of  the  States  ;  and,  that  it  was  earnestly 
advocated  by  our  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  by  other 
experienced  and  prominent  educators  in  our  State,  is  greatly  in  favor  of 
its  efficiency  and  practicability. 

I  confess  myself,  after  much  reflection,  to  be  in  favor  of  its  adoption  for 
trial.  The  legislative  act  that  wouW  establish  it  can  easily  be  repealed 
if  the  system  should  be  found  to  be  impracticable.  If  it  should  prove  to 
be  no  better  than  our  present  system,  it  might  lead  to  modifications  which 
would  be  salutary  to  our  educational  interests,  and  relieve  society  from  the 
plague  of  personal  quarrels  with  which  almost  every  school  district  is  now 
infected. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  burden  of  taxes,  appropriations  for 
schools  in  our  county  during  the  past  year  have  been  liberal.  Teachers' 
wages,  compared  with  previous  years,  have  been  advanoed  twenty  per 
cent.  Such  is  the  appreciation  of  well  qualified  teachers  by  the  patrons 
of  the  schools,  that  district  officers  have  felt  justified  in  offering  generous 
compensation  to  seccure  their  services.  There  is,  generally,  among  both 
the  native  and  foreign  population,  a  growing  interest  in  the  schools,  and 
a  willingness  to  bear  the  burdens  necessary  to  sustain  them,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  place  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  county  the  means 
for  a  respectable  education. 

A.  H.  WELD, 

Oounty  Superintendent, 


SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
public  schools  in  this  county,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  quite  en- 
couraging to  the  friends  of  eduoation.  The  general  interest  exhibited  in 
the  cause  of  popular  eduoation  is  steadily  increasing,  and  manv  hereto- 
fore careless  and  unooneerned  are  awakening  to  the  knowledge,  that  upon 
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properly  sustaining  our  district  schools,  depend  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  their  children,  and  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  our  free  Repub- 
lican institutions.  Although  much,  very  much,  remains  to  be  done  before 
our  common  schools  become  what  they  should  bo,  yet,  there  has  been  no 
time  since  my  recollection,  when  they  were  better  sustained  and  better 
conducted  than  during  the  past  year.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  localities, 
the  summer  schools  were  poorly  attended,  but  the  scarcity  of  help  madi 
this  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  not  their  fault. 

Several  new  and  commodious  houses  have  been  built,  and  many  of  the 
old  ones  repaired  and  furnished  so  as  to  make  them  more  convenient  and 
comfortable.  One,  a  large  well  built  and  well  ventilated  house,  was  erected 
at  Glenbeulah  at  a  cost  of  $2,600,  which  does  credit  to  that  neighborhood. 
The  district  tax,  raised  for  the  purpose,  was  not  enough  to  complete  the 
building;  and  the  ladies,  kindly  taking  the  matter  in  hand,  got  up  a  cos* 
cert  and  entertainment,  and  in  this  way  raised  $210  with  which  to  finish 
it.  It  is  calculated  for  three  departments — one  above  and  two  below— end 
will  accommodate  246  pupils.  The  people  of  that  thriving  village  now 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  perseverance  and  liberality 
have  given  them  the  best  school  house  in  Sheboygan  county  outside  of 
the  city.  I  would  recommend  that  the  people  in  other  localities  do  as 
Glenbeulah  has  done,  and  furnish  their  children  with  comfortable  end 
convenient  school  houses,  tastily  fitted  up,  in  place  of  the  old  worn  ont 
log  houses  built  by  the  early  settlers,  and  in  which  any  respectable  farmer 
would  be  ashamed  to  stable  his  cattle. 

But  little  has  been  done  to  provide  globes,  charts  and  maps,  and  the 
schools  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  those  important  aids  to  both 
teacher  and  pupils. 

The  system  of  County  Superintendence  has  not  been  working  four 
years,  and  succeeds,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  it  first  met  with,  beyond 
the  expectations  of  its  friends.  That  it  has  done  much  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education  by  raising  the  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers 
causing  them  to  better  prepare  themselves  for  their  high  office,  furnishing 
steady  employment  and  paying  better  wages  to  successful,  working  lire 
teachers,  and  weeding  out  those  of  a  poorer  grade,  but  few  will  deny,  and 
that  few  is  confined  to  a  class  whose  good  sense  and  honesty  are  not 
equal  to  their  prejudices. 

The  greatest  evil  we  now  suffer,  is  from  the  lack  of  visitation  by  the 
patrons.  There  is  a  lamentable  disregard  of  duty  and  carelessness  in  this 
respect,  and  I  can  find  no  good  excuse  for  this  neglect.  While  parents 
are  generally  willing  to  provide  everything  in  their  power  that  money 
can  furnish  for  the  good  of  the  schools,  and  are  demanding  higher 
attainments,  well  directed  efforts,  and  a  lively  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  they  almost  universally  fail  to  give  that  encouragement  to  the 
teacher,  and  awaken  that  lively  interest  on  the  part  of  the  scholar  so 
necessary  to  his  progress  and  mental  improvement,  which  only  their 
presence  in  the  school  room  can  give.  I  have  urged  upon  the  teachers 
the  neeessity  of  visiting  the  patrons  of  their  schools  to  impress  this  point 
on  their  minds,  that  if  they  will  not  frequently  visit  the  school  they  must 
not  complain  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their  children's  improvement 
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And  I  find  in  every  district  where  the  patrons  make  it  a  point  to  visit 
their  school,  consult  freely  with  the  teacher,  and  encourage  the  scholars 
by  their  own  interest,  that  their  school  gets  far  in  advance  of  the  neigh" 
boring  districts,  which  are,  in  every  other  respect,  equally  well  sustained. 
Teachers  should  bear  in  mind,  that  when  they  have  succeeded  in  getting 
their  patrons  interested  in  their  school,  half  of  their  work  is  accomplished, 
their  reputation  and  good  name  established,  and  their  success  certain. 

In  relation  to  the  %l  township  district "  system  I  will  say,  that  I  have 
given  the  subject  much  thought,  and  am  satisfied  it  would,  if  engrafted 
into  our  school  code,  do  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  Wis- 
consin. Under  our  present  system  we  have  to  manage  small  districts, 
some  of  which  cannot  afford  to  keep  more  than  three  months'  school  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  that  is  generally  taught  by  a  second  or  third  rate 
teacher.  This  keeps  the  school  backward,  and  the  children  under  suoh 
management  can  never  obtain  even  a  fair  education.  We  now  have  very 
inefficient  and  often  wholly  incompetent  school  officers,  under  whose  man- 
agement the  schools  cannot  succeed.  I  believe  the  township  system  is 
calculated  to  remedy  these  evils,  by  placing  all  the  schools  in  a  town  un- 
der the  control  of  a  competent  and  efficient  town  board,  elected  with  a 
view  to  their  increased  responsibility,  who  would  so  locate  the  several 
branch  schools  as  to  accommodate  all  the  children  in  the  town,  and  select 
teachers  with  a  view  to  the  wants  of  a  neighborhood.  Every  part  of  the 
town  would  then  be  able  to  keep  a  teacher  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  children  of  poor  parents  would  then  have  equal  advan- 
tage for  obtaining  an  education  with  those  living  in  a  more  wealthy 
neighborhood.  In  connection  with  these  branch  schools,  and  exercising 
a  supervision  over  them,  would  be  an  advanced  school,  where  all  the  larger 
scholars  could  attend  and  pursue  the  higher  branches  without  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  leaving  home:  This  school  could  be  so  located  (in  a 
central  position)  as  to  accommodate  nearly  all  the  larger  children  in  town. 
The  town  board,  with  the  principal  of  the  advanced  school,  would,  by 
law,  be  required  frequently  to  visit  each  of  the  schools,  and  provide  for 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  each  ;  and,  receiving  compensation,  would 
not  neglect  their  duties,  as  district  boards  now  do.  But  we  are  told 
that  the  expense  of  such  a  system  would  be  enormous,  and  the  people 
could  not  be  induced  to  accept  it.  Could  the  plan  proposed  be  carried 
into  effect  and  each  town  afforded  a  good  graded  school,  with  branch 
schools  enough  to  accommodate  the  people,  none  could  be  found  to  object, 
but  the  fear  is  "  that  it  will  be  too  expensive."  Did  you  over  know  a 
man  to  count  the  cost  of  his  tobacco  and  whiskey  ?  Why  then  be  so 
penurious  when  asked  to  contribute  a  dollar  toward  the  support  of 
schools?  Let  us  see  if  the  township  system  will  be  more  expensive.  In 
this  town  there  are  ten  whole  districts,  and  seven  parts  of  districts,  equal 
to  three  more,  giving  us  thirteen  schools  in  the  township ;  and  during  the 
past  year  there  has  been  taught,  on  an  average,  six  months  in  each  dis- 
trict, at  the  cost  of  $24  41  per  month.  In  the  condition  that  this  town 
now  is,  six  schools,  employing  seven  teachers,  may  be  so  located  as  to 
better  accommodate  the  people  than  the  thirteen  now  do.  In  this  con- 
nection we  must  bear  in  mind  that  now  we  are  obliged  to  keep  in  repai 
7suft. 
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and  furnish  with  scats,  desks,  blackboards,  maps  and  charts,  (if  any  be 
used)  and  fuel  thirteen  school  houses ;  under  the  township  system. 
Biz,  or,  at  most,  seven  ;  now  we  pay  thirteen  teachers,  then  we  need  pay 
bat  seven  or  eight.  Will  not  the  money  paid  these  surplus  teachers,  and 
spent  in  keeping  in  repair  the  surplus  houses,  compensate  the  town  board, 
with  a  little  to  spare,  to  lengthen  out  the  school  term  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  single  case,  but  it  is  not.  Sheboygan  Falls 
supports  6  schools  and  five  parts,  besido  a  graded  school,  which  employs 
four  teachers  ;  Sherman,  8  and  4  parts;  Lima,  9  and  4  parts  ;  and  Hol- 
land, 12  and  1  part.  That  incompetent  school  boards  retard  the  schools 
no  one  will  deny.  Will  wo  not  be  more  likely  to  secure  three  competent 
men  in  town  than  three  in  each  district?  Will  not  men  work  better 
when  paid  than  equally  good  men  without  pay  ?  Would  not  a  town  board 
be  less  influenced  by  neighborhood  broils  than  district  boards  ? 

In  my  opinion  our  present  system  is  not  calculated  to  yield  the  great- 
est good.  In  many  of  our  counties  the  superintendent  cannot  visit  all 
the  schools  during  each  term,  and  in  the  smaller  counties  in  which  he 
can  pay  a  flying  visit  of  an  hour  to  each  school,  how  much  good  is  done  ? 
Either  give  us  back  the  old  system  of  town  superintendents,  with  their 
diversity  of  standards  and  lower  grade  of  teachers,  or  extend  to  tha 
county  superintendent  such  aid  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  full  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  If  parents  and  school  officers  will  not  do  their 
duty  in  looking  after  the  school,  let  them  pay  some  one  to  do  that  duty 
for  them.  Let  some  of  the  money  now  squandered  in  supporting  the 
surplus  schools  be  expended  upon  only  as  many  as  are  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate all,  and  we  need  no  longer  have  so  many  three  months1 
schools  taught  by  cheap  teachers  in  cheaper  log  huts  ;  but,  instead,  we 
would  have  long  terms,  taught  by  good  teachers,  who  would  get  good 
pay.  teach  good  schools  in  good  houses,  and  the  children  make  good  prog- 
ress in  the  great  cause  of  education. 

II.  A.  FORBES, 

County  Superintendent. 


TREMPEALEAU  COUNTY- 

In  responding  this  year  to  your  request  for  a  special  report,  I  will  ar- 
range my  remarks  under  the  following  heads :  School  houses  and  their 
appurtenances — Teachers — People — changes  required  to  make  our  school* 
more  efficient, 

ScJvool  Houses. 

Many  of  the  school  houses  throughout  the  eounty  are  not  what  they 
should  be.  Of  the  thirty -eight  school  houses  in  the  county,  one  is  brick, 
a  large  substantial  building  with  three  commodious  school  rooms.  There 
are  sixteen  frame  buildings,  either  plastered  or  ceiled,  arranged  with  seats 


fronting  the  teacher's  desk  and  separated  by  aisles.  There  are  eight  oth- 
er frame  buildings  partly  finished,  bhdly  seated,  with  desks  around  the 
room  and  movable  seats.  In  some  of  these  schools  are  maintained  during 
the  winter,  but  they  are  all  unfit  for  winter  sessions.  There  are  four 
board  structures,  which  are  unworthy  the  name  of  school  houses ;  in  one 
of  which,  however,  school  is  kept  during  eight  months  of  the  year. 

There  are  seven  log  school  houses  ;  five  of  these  are  comfortable  for 
schools,  the  other  two  are  old  and  uncomfortable,  and  all  badly  arranged 
and  seated. 

There  are  three  districts  without  school  houses.  Our  record  respecting 
school  houses,  would  appear  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances 
that  surround  us,  somewhat  unfavorable. 

For  most  of  the  districts  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer.  This  state  of  things 
in  many  districts,  is  the  result  of  penuriousness  and  bickerings  about 
school-house  sites;  while  in  other  cases,  districts,  when  newly  organized, 
were  tempted  to  provide  such  miserable  tenements  for  school  purposes, 
and  they  still  continue  to  adhere  to  them,  because  they  do  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  better  provision  for  meeting  the  intellectual  wants  of  their 
children.  I  am  glad  that  I  can  report  that  in  four  or  five  of  these  dis- 
tricts, this  state  of  things  will  be  remedied  during  the  coming  year.  But 
two  districts  can  boast  of  a  well  fenced  site.  Many  districts  are  without 
out-buildings,  and  others  are  in  a  miserable  condition.  Four  only  are 
furnished  with  outline  maps  ;  and  only  one  furnished  with  charts  repre- 
senting the  elementary  sounds — a  set  of  which  should  be  in  every  school 
room. 

Blackboards  are  wanting  in  a  large  number. 

These  deficiencies  betoken  a  want  of  the  proper  consideration  and  just 
appreciation  of  what  is  needed  to  meet  the  educational  demands  of  the 
present  time.  A  few  years,  I  trust,  will  correct  this  state  of  things  and 
supply  these  deficiencies. 

Teachers. 

The  majority  of  teachers  now  in  the  county  are  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced. They  are  endeavoring,  however,  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  by  attending  the  best  schools  within 
their  immodiate  reach. 

But  our  schools  fail  to  give  that  instruction  in  many  important  particu- 
lars which  they  need.  The  principles  of  orthography  are  almost  univer- 
sally neglected.  There  is  not  that  attention  paid  to  reading  that  its  im- 
portance demands'  As  a  general  rule,  as  the  teacher  is  taught,  so  he 
teaches.  The  practical  part — the  learning  how  to  impart  instruction,  re- 
ceives very  little  attention.  These1  faults  I  have  aimed,  in  a  measure,  to 
correct  in  my  examinations  and  in  my  personal  inspection  of  schools. 

People. 

The  people  of  the  county  are  not  so  much  alive  upon  the  subjeot  of 
common  school  education,  as  its  importance  requires. 
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They  do  not  feel  the  claims  of  a  higher  degree  of  enlightenment  which 
the  present  has  upon  them,  and  the  immediate  future  will  have  upon  thoir 
children.  This  is  plainly  evidenced  by  their  school  houses  in  many  dis- 
tricts, by  the  lack  of  school  fixtures,  by  their  neglect  in  many  instances 
to  supply  their  children  with  proper  books,  and  by  their  general  neglect 
of  schools.  Still  the  people  feel  the  necessity  of  schools,  and  cheerfully 
vote  money  for  their  support ;  but  that  hearty,  every-day  interest,  which 
gives  life  and  energy  to  all  school  operations,  and  moves  the  springs 
of  action,  is  nowhere  generally  manifested.  The  more  material  wants  of 
our  eommon  nature  seem  to  absorb  their  time,  thoughts  and  efforts. 

The  Change*  that  are  needed  to  make  our  School  System  more  Efficient. 

There  is  nothing  more  notorious  to  every  observant  mind  than  this  one 
palpable  fact,  that  our  schools  are  not  accomplishing  for  us  all  that  they 
might  with  the  present  outlay  of  money.  Now  where  shall  we  find  the 
fault?  Does  it  lie  in  the  inefficiency  of  our  present  school  organization? 
Or  would  this  same  state  of  things  exist  with  a  change  of  organization  ? 
I  will  indicate  what  I  consider  to  be  the  reasons  why  our  schools  fail  to 
accomplish  for  the  people  all  that  they  might.  In  the  first  place,  it  arises 
from  the  want  of  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers.  In  the 
second  place  from  the  constant  change  of  teachers.  In  the  third  place, 
from  the  irregularity  of  attendance  of  children  at  school.  In  the  fourth 
place,  from  the  looseness  of  our  school  organization.  How  are  we  to 
have  teachers  better  qualified  ?  To  secure  this,  the  state  contemplates  the 
establishment  of  two  normal  schools — a  right  movement  in  the  right  di- 
rection, But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  twentieth  part  of  the  six  or 
seven  thousand  teachers  of  the  state  will  ever  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  such  schools. 

To  prepare  the  remainder  better  for  the  work  of  teaching,  provision 
should  be  made  for  holding  yearly,  in  each  county,  an  institute  of  at  least 
one  month,  and  it  should  be  made  obligatory  upon  teachers  to  attend 
them.  This,  with  the  present  home  facilities  for  schools,  would,  in  a  great 
degree,  do  the  work. 

The  frequent  change  of  teachers  would,  in  a  measure,  be  prevented  by 
their  better  preparation  and  more  devotion  to  (heir  work.  But  this,  to- 
gether with  the  irregularity  of  school  atkudancc,  is  the  result  of  the 
people's  fickleness,  and  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  present  district  organi- 
zation. Without  going  into  a  long  argument,  I  will  briefly  state  some 
reasons  why  a  change  from  the  present  district  to  a  town  organization  of 
schools  would  be  advisable. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  give  us  a  better  class  of  school  officers ;  officers 
that  will  more  faithfully  discharge  their  duties,  becanse  they  will  be  paid. 
In  the  second  place  a  partial  gradation  of  all  our  schools  will  be  effected 
a  change  that  is  very  much  needed.  In  the  third  place,  a  change  in  the 
time  of  our  school  te.ms  would  bo  brought  about,  which,  for  "primary 
scholars,  would  prevent  very  much  of  the  present  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance among  them. 

D.  W.  GlLFILLAtf, 
County  Superintendent. 
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VERNON  COUNTY. 

From  this  county  we  can  report  no  decided  improvement  in  the  matter 
of  school  houses.  Since  the  triumph  of  the  Government  I  hear  more  of 
enlarging  and  fencing  school  house  sites,  of  making  old  houses  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  and  building  new  ones  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  Hillsborough  will  build  a  house  next  summer  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  graded  school,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  coming 
year  will  not  be  suffered  to  pass  without  marked  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  school  houses  in  our  county.  We  have  held  nine  public  exam- 
inations in  the  twenty- one  towns  of  this  county.  The  classes  have  been 
less  in  number  and  better  in  quality  than  heretofore.  Care  has  been  ex- 
ercised to  encourage  the  deserving  and  to  prevent  districts  from  being 
imposed  upon  by  the  indolent,  shallow,  vain  pretender.  The  intention  is 
to  impress  the  public  mind  with  the  idea  that  it  is  an  honor  to  be  a  school 
teacher.  Patrons  are  more  interested,  more  care  is  taken  to  obtain  a 
good  teacher,  and  to  sustain  him  by  encouraging  words  and  visitation  of 
the  school.  The  idea  is  beginning  to  prevail  that  a  district  board  has 
positive  duties  to  perform  beyond  the  hiring  of  a  teacher.  There  is 
ground  for  encouragement  concerning  the  mental  and  moral  development 
of  such  children  as  attend  school.  The  physical  well-being  of  the  child 
is  disregarded  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  a  reformation  in  this  can  only 
be  effected  by  reseating  and  rebuilding  our  school  houses ;  and  the  fact 
that  vitiated  air  is  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  human  system,  judging 
by  observation,  is  not  understood ;  and,  as  our  fathers  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  ventilation,  and  some  of  them  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  the  subject 
is  overlooked.  The  darkest  feature  of  our  schools  is  non-attendance  and 
irregular  attendance.  I  see  in  the  children  at  home  and  in  the  street, 
the  future  transgressors  of  the  law.  I  shudder  at  the  prospective  crime 
to  be  committed  by  that  class  of  ehildren  when  they  shall  have  attained 
to  manhood.  I  am  convinced,  (although  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  omr  in- 
stitutions,) that  a  stringent,  compulsory  law  alone  can  affect  a  radical 
cure.  When  a  parent  will  turn  his  back  upon  the  privileges  of  a  common 
school  education,  tendered  his  child  by  the  generosity  of  the  State,  and  by 
refusal  or  neglect,  rob  his  offspring  of  this  priceless  treasure,  it  is  a  case 
of  hopeless  depravity,  and  law  should  interpose  to  prevent  the  unnatural 
crime.  This  section  of  country  will  favor  the  Township  System,  We 
think  the  missing  link  should  join  the  two  parts  of  the  broken  chain. 
The  people  of  this  county  favor  the  County  System,  as  it  produces  more 
uniformity ;  but  the  inability  of  the  Superintendent  to  visit  the  schools 

Sroperly,  creates  the  necessity  of  town  officers  to  act  under  the  County 
uperintendent.  Hoping  and  trusting  we  are  determined  to  press  onward 
and  upward  in  the  best  cause  that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind, 
I  remain 

HARTWELL  ALLEN, 

[  County  Superintendent. 
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WALWORTH  COUNTY. 

I  herewith  transmit  you  a  supplexnentajy  report  of  the  condition  of  ed- 
ucational matters  in  this  county. 

The  year  just  closed  has,  I  think,  been  marked  by  some  improvement. 
The  people  generally  are  manifesting  an  increase  of  interest  in  providing 
better  school  accommodations  and  a  better  class  of  teachers.  The  county 
as  a  whole  have  raised  at  the  last  annual  meetings  more  money  to  carry 
on  their  schools  for  the  coming  year,  than  they  have  previously  done. 
Many  districts  have  thoroughly  refitted  their  school  houses.  Some  are 
about  erecting  new  ones.  Delevan  is  at  the  present  engaged  in  enlarging 
its  school  house.  Geneva  is  to  build  a  new  one  the  coming  spring,  at 
the  estimated  cost  of  810,000.;  and  the  people  of  Elkhorn  are  talking  of 
replacing  their  present  structure  by  one  more  befitting  the  place,  and 
suitable  to  its  necessities. 

There  are  nine  graded  schools  in  the  county.  A  rigid  system  of  exam* 
ination  has  been  instituted  upon  an  elevated  standard  oi  requirements, 
the  result  of  which  has  been  to  give  us  a  better  class  of  teachers  ;  to  in- 
duce some  to  seek  a  more  thorough  preparation ;  and  others  to  engage  in 
business  better  suited  to  their  capacity.  A  few,  complaining  of  injustice, 
but  not  possessed  of  the  moral  courage  to  right  that  injustice  in  a  legiti* 
mate  manner,  have,  through  the  influence  of  friends  who  are  district  offi- 
cers, given  additional  evidence  of  their  lack  of  qualifications  for  the 
position  of  teacher,  by  consenting  to  teach  without  a  certificate.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  more  care  is  not  taken  in  selecting  officers  for  the 
charge  of  our  schools.  Only  to  those  who  have  a  direct  interest  for  the 
best  good  of  the  young,  should  be  given  positions  of  such  responsibility. 
Our  best  teachers  have  given  a  hearty  support  to  all  measures  calculated 
to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications  ;  and  in  return  for  their  interest 
and  efforts,  they  are  reaping  a  substantial  reward  in  a  renewed  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  salary.  They 
have  learned  the  fact  that  a  heart-felt  interest  in  their  vocation,  and  hon* 
est  toil  to  render  themselves  fit  for  the  discharge  of  its  responsible  duties, 
will  be  properly  appreciated  and  remunerated.  This  cannot  fail  of  having 
a  beneficial  influence  on  our  schools. 

In  some  parts  of  the  county  there  is  considerable  opposition  to  our 
present  system,  arising  from  an  ignorance  of  it.  But  this  is  fast  being 
overcome  and  time  will  do  away  with  it  entirely. 

Comparatively,  the  attendance  at  our  schools  has  been  good,  still  there 
is  much  chance  for  improvement.  Irregularity  of  attendance  and  its  re* 
sultant  tardiness  constitute  one  of  the  most  alarming  evils  with  which  the 
educator  is  called  to  deal — and  one  which,  if  not  a  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  their  children,  a  common  sense  spirit  of  selfishness  ought  to  prompt 
parents  to  remedy.  Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be,  if  all  the  loss  could  be 
confined  to  the  absentee  alone,  but  like  a  blow  or  pressure  on  a  mass  of 
liquid,  which  is  communicated  to  every  particle,  not  an  individual  in  the 
little  community  escapes  the  baleful  influence.  Why  the  whole  body  of 
tax  payers  are  willing  to  sec  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  their  money  worse 
than  uselessly  expended,  I  cannot  understand.     Our  teachers  do  all  they 


can,  but  they  are  comparatively  powerless  in  regard  to  it.  I  think  the 
matter  calls  lor  legislative  action.  It  is  mnch  cheaper  to  prevent  than  to 
punish  crime. 

The  school  registers  and  teachers'  reports  to  me  do  not  show  that  visi- 
tation by  patrons  that  bespeaks  the  active  interest  on  their  part,  that  the 
success  of  the  school  demands.  How  far  teachers  are  responsible  for  this 
I  do  not  know,  but  my  records  show  that  the  best  teachers  have  reported 
the  most  visitors.  The  discipline  of  our  schools  has  been  good,  and  is 
constantly  improving.  The  instruction,  in  most  cases,  thorough.  Many 
good  scholars  fail  in  ability  to  impart.  From  this  fact  some  are  disposed 
to  argue,  that  poor  scholars  are  good  teachers,  but  my  experience  has 
taught  me,  that  a  good  education  is  the  foundation  of  a  successful  in- 
structor. Though,  generally,  our  schools  have  been  all  that  the  circum- 
stances would  warrant  us  in  expecting,  I  cannot  refrain  from  making 
special  commendation  of  the  schools  in  the  following  country  districts  : 
Nos.  3,  Geneva  ;  4,  Linn ;  10  and  12,  Spring  Prairie ;  9,  Walworth  :  5  and 
7,  Parien ;  3,  La  Grange,  and  15,  Sharon. 

Teachers  have  been  required  to  transmit  monthly  reports  to  this  office, 
the  effect  of  which  is  good  on  the  schools,  and  furnishes  information  as  to 
their  condition. 

There  arc  two  or  three  local  associations  of  teachers  holding  their  meet- 
ings semi-monthly.    One  institute  has  been  held  with  a  good  attendance. 
The  time  was  mainly  spent  in  exercises  upon  the  topics  of  reading  and 
primary  instruction,  as  I  deemed  these  more  necessary  to  the  teachers  and 
schools  at  that  time.     It  seems  that  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  by 
law,  allowing  teachers  to  attend  upon  regular  institutes,  which  we  arc  re  - 
quired  to  hold  yearly,  without  being  obliged  to  lose  the  time  from  their 
school  term.     This  would  be  an  inducement  for  many  to  attend  who  now 
do  not,  and  the  effect  would  be  beneficial  to  our  schools,  as  it  is  for  them 
institutes  are  held.     The  time  required  for  a  scho§l  to  be  taught  by  a 
qualified  teacher,  in  order  to  draw  public  money,  ought  to  be  lengthened 
to  at   least  six  months,  this  would  do  away  with  some  evils  that  now 
exist. 

In  regard  to  the  Township  System.  I  think  it  not  only  practicable  but 
desirable,  and  a  necessary  complement  to  our  present  system.  I  hope  the 
coming  legislature  will  adopt  it. 

The  adoption  of  the  proposed  normal  school  plan  is  meeting  with  gen- 
eral favor.  Geneva  has  bid  for  one  of  the  schools,  and  the  people  hope, 
that  the  superior  facilities  offered  may  induce  the  board  to  locate  one  at 
that  point.  Normal  instruction  is  a  need  that  has  long  been  felt  in  our 
state,  and  when  once  our  normal  schools  shall  be  established,  through  the 
influence  of  the  better  educated  class  of  teachers  sent  out  from  them,  we 
may  expect  a  new  impetus  will  be  given  to  our  educational  interests 
throughout  the  state.  There  is  need  of  great  care  that  our  normal  schools 
may  be  rendered  efficient  and  produce  results  equal  to  our  fondest  an- 
ticipations. Finally,  may  our  schools  be  jealously  protected,  furnishing, 
as  they  do,  that  intelligent  spirit  of  freedom  and  justice  that  is  the  real 
safeguard  of  a  republican  government,  for  which  no  substitute  can  be 
found.  0.  K.  SMITH, 

County  Superintendent, 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

I  submit  the  following  report,  covering,  I  hope,  the  points  upon  which 
you  solicit  information  : 

The  whole  number  of  schools  in  operation  during  the  winter  of  1864-5 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  of  which  number  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen were  visited  by  the  undersigned,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition and  wants  of  each  school,  to  advise  the  teachers,  to  encourage  the 
pupils,  and  arouse  the  officers  of  the  schools  to  a  more  lively  interest  in 
their  respective  duties.  The  number  of  summer  schools  is  not  certainly 
known  by  the  undersigned,  as  the  clerks  of  the  districts  neglected  to 
report. 

I  examined  during  the  past  year  126  teachers  in  the  third  grade  and 
seven  in  the  second  grade,  and  can  state,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the 
majority  of  them  have  made  good  improvement  in  theoretical  as  well  as 
practical  teaching,  anl  that  their  average  standing  is  7  to  8  in  the  differ- 
ent branches.  Many  school  houses,  although  not  rebuilt  as  was  necessary, 
have  been  so  repaired  that  they  are  now  more  comfortable  at  least  to  the 
pupils  and  teachers  than  they  were  before.  Many  districts  do  yet  neglect 
to  have  blackboards  in  their  schools,  but  I  think  they  very  Boon  would 
have  such  if  every  teacher  would  refuse  to  teach  in  a  school  having  no 
blackboard. 

The  teachers'  wages  have  increased  a  little,  as  the  majority  of  the  dis- 
tricts have  experience  enough  to  perceive  that  it  is  to  their  own  advan- 
tage to  pay  good  wages  to  their  teachers  and  to  hold  longer  winter  terms ; 
and  many  of  the  school  districts  have  followed  my  advice  to  engage,  if 

Eossible,  the  same  teachers,  if  they  found  them  active  and  practical 
^borers  in  our  noble  work  of  education.  Teachers  that  are  employed 
the  first  time  in  a  district  always  will  have  to  spend  a  considerable  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  abilities  and  habits  of  their  pupils,  and 
sometimes  with  the  special  views,  etc.,  of  their  parents. 

With  regard  to  what  is  called  the  township  system,  I  can  express  not 
only  my  individual  opinion,  but  also  the  opinion  of  many  patrons  of 
schools  and  school  officers.  We  do  not  consider,  at  the  present  time,  that 
it  would  be  adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  our  schools,  bat  we 
think  if  a  law  were  passed  in  that  respect,  it  should  be  left  to  each  town 
to  introduce  that  system  or  not.  Especially  the  point,  that  the  school 
houses  should  bo  built  from  the  town  school  tax,  would  be  a  source  of 
much  quarrelling  and  hard  feelings,  as  so  many  districts  have  in  past 
years  entirely  neglected  to  do  their  duties,  while  other  districts  have 
spent  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  have  good  school  houses  ;  and  these 
districts  think  it  unjust  to  pay  now  for  those  who  never  raised  one  cent 
for  their  own  benefit. 

In  regard  to  that  point  of  the  law  allowing  private  examinations,  I 
would  respectfully  recommend  an  alteration,  in  so  far  as  the  present  law 
is  so  favorable  for  those  who  like  to  "shirk"  the  public  examinations. 
8ickness  only,  proved  by  affidavit,  (for  I  believe  and  perhaps  can  prove 
that  even  some  teachers  do  not  always  speak  the  truth),  should  be  a  good 
cause  to  ask  for  a  private  examination.     Even  limited  certificates  will  not 
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help  them,  they  prove  more  orjless  inefficient,  and  our  legislature  should 
Sue  that  section  in  the  school  la 


law  stricter. 

FRED.  REGENFUSS, 

County  Superintendent, 


WAUPACA  COUNTY. 
I  hate  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  special  report : 

1. — School  Houses. 

Though  we  have  still  a  large  number  of  very  uncomfortable  school 
houses,  many  of  the  districts  are  making  important  improvements  in  their 
buildings.  Some  are  erecting  new  ones,  and  others  repairing  and  enlarg- 
ing the  old  ones.  Many  are  still  without  outline  mads,  though  several 
have  been  supplied  within  the  last  few  months.  In  Waupaca  the  initiat- 
ory steps  have  already  been  taken  for  building  a  school  house  with  ample 
accommodations.  It  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  another  year,  when 
the  four  departments,  which  now  occupy  each  a  separate  building,  will  be 
taught  under  one  roof,  and  the  present  difficulty  of  properly  grading  the 
schools  will  be  obviated.  In  New  London  a  similar  improvement  is  con- 
templated. Many  of  the  rural  districts  have  this  fall  voted  a  tax  to  build 
commodious  school  houses,  and  some  have  already  commenced  building. 
During  the  late  war  many  of  our  citizens  manifested  comparatively  little 
interest  in  education ;  now  that  the  government  is  saved,  although  the 
expenses  incurred  have  made  taxes  very  heavy,  few  indeed  are  opposed 
to  the  necessary  improvements. 

2.— Graded  Schools. 

There  are  iour  graded  schools  in  this  county ;  one  of  four  departments 
in  Waupaca;  one  of  four  in  New  London;  one  of  two  in  Iola,  and  one 
of  two  in  Weyauwega.  Within  a  short  time  we  shall  no  doubt  have  many 
more.  By  a  union  of  districts  several  more  graded  schools  might  with 
little  inconvenience  and  much  advantage  be  maintained. 

3.— Teachers. 

Many  of  our  teachers  have  attended  a  normal  school,  and  are  filling 
their  positions  with  credit  to  themselves  and  profit  to  their  scholars.  We 
have  less  of  "  changing  teachers  "  than  is  usually  complained  of,  and  a 
larger  number  who  make  teaching  a  profession.  A  County  Teachers9 
Association,  and  several  town  associations,  have  been  successfully  main- 
tained for  several  years.  A  majority  of  our  teachers  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  for  improvement. 
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4. — Pupils. 

Many  of  the  districts  being  large  and  thinly  inhabited,  and  roads  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  very  bad,  the  average  attendance  seems  small 
to  one  unacquainted  with  these  inconveniences.  Teachers  have,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  adopted  the  object  method,  and  by  it  awakened  interest  in 
their  pupils.  To  this  I  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  the  fair  attendance. 
Where  the  teachers  are  earnest  and  wide  awake  in  their  profession,  the  pu- 
pils are  attentive  to  their  studies  and  regular  in  attendance. 

5. — Patrons. 

Pnpils  and  teachers  need  encouragement.  This  encouragement  mast 
come  from  the  patrons.  Here  is  our  greatest  deficiency.  Parents  very 
seldom  visit  school.  In  many  districts  no  visits  are  made  except  by  the 
superintendent  and  district  board.  To  induce  parents  to  visit  schools  as 
well  as  to  give  the  pupils  a  stimulus,  the  County  Teachers'  Association 
has  instituted  a  public  annual  examination,  to  which  each  school  is  enti- 
tled to  representatives.  The  system  was  first  introduced  under  Mr. 
Wemli's  direction,  and  is  found  to  have  a  very  good  effect.  A  course  of 
study  is  recommended,  it  being  understood  that  the  pupils  will  be  exam- 
ined in  each  branch  named,  and  that  competitors  in  the  different  classes 
shall  be  under  certain  ages*  This  system  is  doing  much  towards  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  course  of  study  throughout  the  county,  and  in  having 
the  studies  pursued  in  their  proper  order. 

6, —  ToxcnsMp  System. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  Township  System  in  this  coun- 
ty. The  proposed  scheme  is  favorably  received  in  all  the  populous  towns, 
but  in  the  thinly  settled  towns  it  is  opposed  by  many,  for  the  reason  that 
they  fail  to  see  that  it  would  benefit  them  at  present.  I  believe  that  a 
township  system  of  schools,  is  just  what  we  need,  and  that  without  it  our 
system  will  never  be  complete.  Waupaca  county  is  ready  to  give  it  a 
hearty  support. 

jno.  k.  McGregor, 

County  Superintendent. 


WOOD  COUNTY. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
following  in  reference  to  our  schools.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  visit 
all  the  schools  in  the  County  once,  and  all  but  one  twioe>  and  several  four 
and  five  times  during  the  year,  and  in  doing  so  I  have  observed  a  growing 
interest  among  the  people  generally  of  this  County  with  reference  to  their 
schools.    They  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  them.     They  desire  to  secure 
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the  servicer  of  competent  and  efficient  teachers,  and  have  kept  their 
children  well  supplied  with  books,  with  a  few  dishonorable  exceptions. 
There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  average  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  of  this  County  as  compared  with  any  previous  year.  At  the  last 
examination  a  more  thorough  list  of  questions  was  presented  and  the  stan- 
dard was  raised  to  80,  90  and  100  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  per  cent,  of  fail- 
ures was  far  less  than  on  former  occasions. 

The  teachers  employed  in  our  schools,  with  few  exceptions,  are  earnest 
in  their  labors  and  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  their  vocations  ;  and  it 
it  is  here  that  progress  is  most  promising,  as  highly  qualified,  practical 
teachers  will  necessarily  exert  a  healthful  and  permanent  influence  in  the 
various  districts  which  become  the  scenes  of  their  labor.  Through  active, 
energetic,  and  high  toned  teachers,  the  parents  will  be  reached,  in  time, 
and  a  permanent  interest  in  the  schools  established.  Prominent  among 
the  means  used  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end  is  the  "  Xormal  Institute  ,f 
held  in  this  County  twice  during  the  year,  the  last  of  which  continued 
some  six  weeks,  which  was  connected  with  the  Union  School  of  this 
place,  under  the  able  and  successful  management  of  J.  H.  Jackson.  These 
gatherings  of  the  friends  of  education  have  afforded  a  useful  stimulus  to 
all  engaged  in  the  work,  quickening  their  zeal,  arousing  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation among  them,  awakening  a  proper  sense  of  the  importance  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  office  and  of  the  relations  they  bear  to  society.  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  importance  of  holding  lengthy  Normal 
Institutes  in  every  County,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  the  law  being  so 
changed  as  to  empower  and  authorize  every  County  to  make  appropriations 
each  for  itself,  to  maintain  and  support  them.  By  this  method  the  back- 
woods Counties  which  receive  no  direct  benefit  from  the  Normal  School 
Fund  as  it  has  been  heretofore  expended  are  sure  to  have  a  system  of  in- 
struction adapted  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  those  who  are  not  pecu- 
niarily able  to  leave  their  own  County  to  receive  this  ncedfnl  instruction. 
We  have  tried  the  plan,  sought  and  obtained  the  appropriation  from  the 
County  Board  to  sustain  us,  and  I  most  cheerfully  recommend  other  small 
counties  to  try  the  same  plan  and  thus  reap  the  most  desirable  results. 

In  reference  to  the  Township  District  System,  I  must  confess  that  there 
are  some  features  in  it  that  would  be  quite  desirable  and  might  be  made 
practicable  in  a  city  but  not  in  a  county  as  newly  settled  as  this,  and  I 
very  much  question  its  feasibility  in  any  of  the  country  towns.  As  a  theo- 
ry it  seems  plausible,  but  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  it  to  prac-* 
tice  in  a  town  like  some  of  ours,  for  instance,  which  are  forty  miles  or 
more  in  length,  the  boundary  lines  of  which  are  s«bject  to  changes  by 
the  county  board  at  every  sitting,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  meeting 
our  educational  interests  as  in  securing  private  and  local  interssts.  Again 
it  so  happens  that  some  of  our  most  flourishing  villages  are  situated  at 
or  near  the  boundary  lines,  which  will  make  it  decidedly  inconvenient  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  proposed  system.  In  our  newer  counties  there 
are  sparsely  settled  neighborhoods  where  but  few  children  reside  within 
convenient  distance  of  any  given  point,  and  yet  by  their  industry  and  per- 
severance they  maintain  a  school  the  most  of  the  year,  still  the  system  of 
grading  the  schools  in  those  towns  could  not  be  made  any  more  available  to 
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them  Tinder  the  new  than  under  the  old  or  present  system,  and  it  certainly 
cannot  he  made  available  at  all  under  the  present  system.  It  is  true  that 
the  system  of  grading  schools  whenever  the  population  is  sufficient  to 
admit  of  the  division  of  the  school  into  departments  is  not  only  practica- 
ble but  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is  being  done  in  most  every  county  in 
the  state,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  it  is  practicable  in  our  cities 
and  villages  it  is  therefore  practicable  and  demanded  in  our  sparsely  set- 
tled towns ;  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Again  I  cannot  understand  how  the 
proposed  system  can  be  carried  into  effect  successfully  without  incurring 
a  larger  expense  than  under  the  present  system.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem all  the  work  of  a  district,  such  as  hiring  teachers,  seeing  that  the 
school  rooms  are  in  order,  providing  fuel,  arranging  bills  and  accounts, 
visiting  the  schools  ;  all  these  and  many  more  are  performed  gratuitously 
by  local  school  officers  ;  there  is  a  sort  of  pride  and  interest  which  one 
feels  in  home  and  in  the  schools  where  his  own  children  are  to  be  educat- 
ed that  well  pays  him  for  his  trouble.  If  I  understand  the  proposed 
Town  District  System  correctly  a  township  school  board  is  to  be  created 
and  the  clerk  of  this  board  must  perform  the  work  which  now  devolves 
upon  the  several  district  clerks  of  the  towns.  Who  does  not  know  that 
this  work  will  not  be  performed  unless  the  offices  are  made  quite  renin* 
nerative,  and  I  doubt  even  then  whether  it  will  be  any  more  successfully 
accomplished  than  now. 

The  district  system  is  adapted  to  the  various  wants  of  the  people  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  as  well  to  the  thinly  settled  neighborhood  where, 
owing  to  the  fewness  of  the  inhabitants,  a  small  mixed  school  is  maintain- 
ed with  a  struggle,  as  to  the  village  where  a  graded  school  is  easily  kept 
in  operation.  It  can  hardly  be  worth  while  to  undertake  a  revolution  in 
our  educational  system  so  entire,  a  change  so  radical  as  that  proposed  in 
the  "  township  system/'  without  a  tolerable  certainty  that  important 
benefits  are  to  flow  from  it. 

No  system  of  instruction  will  be  successful  unless  the  proper  officers 
make  it  so,  and  if  the  right  kind  of  energy  is  put  forth  by  the  leading 
educators  of  the  state  to  *o  change  the  law  as  to  allow  any  county  to 
make  the  appropriations  necessary  to  maintain  a  Normal  Institute  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time,  and  place  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the 
state  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  by  every  possible  effort  make  the 
present  system  what  it  was  designed  and  will  be  if  rightly  managed,  we 
shall  all  have  occasion  to  rejoice  at  the  grand  results  emanating  therefrom. 

G.  F.  WITTER, 
#  County  Superintendent. 


[Note. — No  Special  Reports  were  made  by  the  Superintendents  of  Adams,  Ash- 
land, Calumet,  Chippewa,  2nd  district  of  Dane,  1st  district  of  Dodge,  2nd  district  of 
Dodge*  Douglas,  Green,  Green  Lake,  Jackson,  LaCrosse,  LaFayette,  LaPointe  Mara- 
thon, 2nd  district  of  Milwaukee,  Oconto  Outagamie,  Racine,  Richland,  1st  district 
of  Rock,  Sauk,  Shawano,  Waukesha,  Waushara  and  Winnebago.] 
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REPORTS  OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

[About  the  first  of  November,  a  circular  was  addressed  to  City  Superintendent* 
requesting  them  to  furnish  reports  in  regard  to  the  organization,  history,  progress 
and  condition  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  in  response  to  which,  the  following 
haxe  been  received :] 


CITY  OF  APPLETON. 

Yours  of  the  6th  inst.  is  received,  and  herewith  I  transmit,  so  far  as  I 
am  able,  the  report  you  request  me  to  furnish. 

During  the  year  ending  Aug.  31st,  1865,  no  school  house  has  been 
built,  but  more  or  less  repairs  have  been  made,  so  that  we  now  have 
buildings  comfortable  for  school  purposes. 

We  have  but  one  properly  graded  school,  two  others  have  each  two  de- 
partments, and  one  other  one  department.  Graded  schools  might,  with 
profit,  be  established  in  three  districts,  and  it  is  hoped,  will  be  at  no  dist- 
ant day. 

During  the  year  there  were  employed,  without  change,  eight  teachers, 
one  male  and  seven  females,  five  of  whom  had  previously  taught  in  the 
same  schools,  and  are  professional  teachers, 

For  reasons,  which  will  appear  below,  I  am  unable  to  give  a  definite 
report  of  the  number  of  registered  names,  average  attendance,  etc.,  but 
in  my  estimate  shall  place  the  registered  number  in  attendance  at  550, 
with  an  average  punctual  attendance  of  between  70  and  80  per  cent/vary - 
ingin  different  localities,  and  with  the  season  of  the  year. 

Hitherto  much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  them  attractive  and 
efficient ;  but  there  has  been  a  lack  of  system,  and  hence  a  failure  to  at- 
tain to  a  high  standard  of  school. 

When  I  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Superintendent,  I  at  once  set 
about  systematizing  our  schools,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  friends  of 
education,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  legislative  enactment  instituting 
a  school  system  for  the  city,  which,  though  manifestly  imperfect,  proves 
to  be  efficient  in  securing  a  better  attendance  upon  school  duties  by  both 
teachers  and  scholars ;  in  reducing  to  a  uniform  calendar  the  terms  and 
Tacations  for  all  the  schools ;  in  adopting  uniform  text  books  throughout 
the  eity,  and  in  insuring  a  system  of  reports  that  will  hereafter  obviate 
the  necessity  of  guess-work  in  making  out  annual  school  reports. 
"~ ~~  J.  F.  FULLER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  School*. 
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CITY  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 

Three  new  buildings  for  the  primary  grade,  accommodating  seventy 
pupils  each,  are  now  near  completion,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  8900. 
The  building  erected  for  the  High  School  and  the  Grammar  Department, 
has  been  occupied  since  last  January.  It  is  line  and  commodious — costing 
about  $18,000.  Our  schools  arc  all,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  the  sub- 
urbs, thoroughly  graded,  as  follows  : 

First  Primary  Department  with  a  course  of  two  years. 

Second  Primary  Department  with  a  course  of  one  year. 

Third  Primary  Department  with  a  course  of  two  years. 

Intermediate  Department  with  a  course  of  two  years.J 

Grammar  Department,  with  a  course  of  two  years. 

High  School,  with  a  course  of  four  years. 

All  pupils  in  the  same  year  are  included  in  the  same  class,  and  pursue 
the  same  studies  at  the  same  time.  The  first  grade  is  taught  in  nine  dif- 
ferent schools  ;  the  second  in  seven,  the  third  in  four,  the  fourth  in  three, 
the  fifth  in  one  and  the  sixth  in  one. 

In  the  high  school  there  has  been  171  different  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  year.  In  the  grammar  department  193,  in  the  intermediate  495,  in 
the  primary  departments  2,179.  In  the  high  school  the  rate  per  cent,  of 
attendance  is  97.7,  grammar  department  95.3,  intermediate  department 
90.3,  primary  department  88.4.     Total  average  92,9. 

The  following  table  explains  itself: 

No.  of  Teachers.  A  v.  age.  A  v.  years  ex.  Salary. 


,  of  Teachers. 
1 , 

At.  age. 
20    . 

2 

25.5. 

1 

22     , 

1 , 

24     . 

8 , 

27.3. 

8 , 

24.6. 

16 

21.8. 

8 

17.6, 

-  6     $1,250 

.  4     400 

.  5     850 

.10     825 

.  7     800 

.  6.8 375 

.  8.2 250 

.     .26 226 


Thirteen  of  the  teachers  are  recently  engaged. 

The  schools  are  well  attended,  and  the  teachers  earnest  and  faithful. 
Our  practice  of  informing  the  parents  of  the  pupils'  standing,  by  monthly 
reports,  is  the  most  efficient  means  employed  in  disciplining  and  stimula- 
ting the  pupils.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  blank  form  of  our  monthly  re- 
ports. Our  schools  suffer 'greatly  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  change 
of  teachers.  The  salaries  paid,  in  most  cases,  are  not  enough  to  secure 
and  retain  teachers  of  any  experience.  None  but  young  teachers  will  ac- 
cept the  positions,  and  they  only  until  they  have  secured  a  degree  of  ex- 
perience, and  a  knowledge  of  our  methods  of  instruction,  when  they  can 
obtain  higher  wages  elsewhere.  As  soon  as  a  teacher  becomes  acquainted 
with  her  duties  and  with  our  system,  and  if  effioient,  she  is  allowed  to 
leave,  and  her  echool  has  not  only  to  he  inflicted  with  a  change,  which 
with  teachers  of  equal  experience  is  always  injurious,  but  must  again  en- 
dure the  perplexities  and  failures  incident  to  the  growing  experience  of 
another  notice. 


Ill 


Though  a  greut  majority  of  our  citizens  give  the  schools  their  cordial 
support,  in  voting  appropriations,  and  in  matters  of  government,  but  very 
few  visit  them.  Probably  not  five  out  of  a  hundred  of  those  parents, who 
have  children  in  the  public  schools  have,  save  occasionally  at  the  close  of 
a  term,  visited  them  in  the  school  room. 

O.  C.  STEENBERG, 
Acting  City  Superintendent. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  monthly  report  used  in  this  city  : 
MONHLY  REPORT 


Of.. 


.Term,  180 
..Class. 


.Teacher. 


STUDIES. 


Rank 
1st  Month. 


Rank 
2d  Month. 


Rank 
3d  Month. 


Rank 
4th  Month. 


Rank 
For  Term. 


Reading,  Spelling,  etc.,. 
Rhetorical  Exercises,... 
Rank  in  Scholarship,...., 
Rank  in  Deportment..... 
Rink  in  Attendance,.... 
Total  Rank 


SIGNATURE  OF  PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN. 

let  Month,.- 

2d  Month, 

3d  Month,.- 

4th  Month, 

.  N.  B.— To  Parent  or  Guardian  :  You  are  respectfully  urged  to  yisit  your  children 
or  wards  in  their  schools  during  the  present  month. 

Principal. 
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EXPLANATION  AND  REMARKS. 

Scholarship,  Attendance  and  Deportment  are  graded  from  100  to  0. 

In  Scholarship,  the  number  100  is  considered  perfect;  90,  excellent;  80,  good;  7CL 
respectable ;  60,  poor;  60,  very  poor;  40,  in  Text  Book  Average,  below  the  standard 
required. 

The  Rank  in  Scholarship  is  obtained  from  the  average  of  the  daily  recitations. 

The  Rank  in  Attendance  is  found  by  deducting  from  100,  8  for  each  tardiness,  or 

dismissal,  and  6  for  each  half  day's  absence  not  excused  by  reason  of  the  sickness  of 

(he  scholar,  or  sickness  in  the  family  of  which  the  scholar  is  a  member.    Four  half 

days  absence  in  one  term,  not  so  excused,  vacates  the  seat  of  the  absentee,  who  can 

e  restored  only  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

All  Absences,  whether  caused  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  must  be  satisfactorily 
excused,  or  they  will  be  followed  by  demerits;  and  all  excuses  or  requests  for  dis- 
mission from  school,  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  Parent  or  Guardian. 

The  -Rank  in  Deportment  is  found  by  deducting  from  100,  1  for  the  first  demerit 
received  during  the  month,  2  for  the  second,  8  for  the  third,  etc.  Thirty  demerits 
received  during  one  term,  vacates  the  seat  of  the  offender. 

Rhetorical  Exercises  are  required  from  all  members  of  the  School.  Failure  in  per- 
forming the  exercises  punctually,  at  the  time  appointed,  deducts  60  from  the  credit 
otherwise  received,  and  an  entire  failure,  unexcused,  subjects  the  offender  to  10 
•demerits. 

The  average  of  the  Ranks  in  Scholarship,  Attendance  and  Deportment,  indicates 
the  scholar's  Rank  in  School, 

PrinciraL 


CITY  OF  GREEN  BAY. 

In  the  city  of  Green  Bay  we  have  one  High  School,  one  Intermediate  and 
two  Primary  Schools.  We  employ  one  male  teacher  at  an  annual  salary 
•of  $1,100,  and  five  female  teachers  at  salaries  ranging  from  $300  to  $450 
per  annum. 

There  are  1,106  children  over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age  in 
the  city.  Of  this  number  only  217  have  regularly  attended  the  Public 
Schools,  leaving  889  unaccounted  for.  In  my  efforts  to  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  this  large  numbtr  of  children,  who  are  entitled  to,  but 
are  not  receiving  the  benefit  of  our  Public  Schools,  I  visited  the  several 
private  schools  in  the  city,  and  obtained  the  following  information  : 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  in  attendance  at  the 

Catholic  Schools, 200 

Episcopal  Parish, 75 

Lutheran, 60 

Moravian, 15 

All  others, 30 

Total, J80 

Add  to  this  number,  217  attending  the  Public  Schools,  and  we  hare  a 
total  of  597  ohildren  in  all  the  schools,  leaving  509  "  out  in  the  wet," 
The  above  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  and  truthful  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  this  city.    The  causes  that  have  led  to  this  condition,  and  the 
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remedies  to  be  applied,  are  matters  under  consideration  at  the  preiant 
time.    It  is  but  just  to  state  here,  that  we  have  not  been  wanting  in  com- 

Ktent  aud  experienced  teachers.    The  fault  lies  with  the  people.    They 
sk  the  unity  of  feeling  and  effort  so  essential  to  the  growth  aud  pros- 
perity of  our  public  schools. 

E.  HICKS, 
County  Superintendent. 


CITY  OF  JANESVILLE. 

I  hare  the  honor  most  respectfully  to  transmit  to  you  this  report,  in 
accordance  with  your  request  of  Nov.  6,  1865. 

Our  school  buildings  remain  the  same,  and  our  schools  are  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  been  for  several  years  past.  For  want 
of  funds,  we  are  obliged  to  employ  female  teachers  in  all  the  schools  ex- 
cept the  high  school,  where  we  have  one  male  teacher.  We  have  an  ex- 
cellent class  of  teachers,  and  I  regret  to  say,  better  than  we  deserve,  for 
the  salary  we  are  able  to  pay  them.  We  hope,  after  war  debts  and 
other  liabilities  of  our  city  are  paid,  that  our  charter  will  be  so  amended 
that  we  can  raise  more  than  $6,500  for  school  purposes  by  city  tax,  and 
then  increase  the  wages  of  our  teachers. 

I  herewith  send  you  our  course  of  study.  If  there  are  any  other  items 
of  information  in  regard  to  our  schools,  teachers  or  school  system,  not 
herein  found,  which  you  may  desire,  please  demand  them,  and  I  will 
cheerfully  forward  them  to  you. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  the  public  schools  in 
Janeaville,  Wis.,  revised  September  1,  1865,  by  Prof.  C.  A.  flutchins, 
principal  of  Janesvillc  high  school,  and  Amos  S.  Jones,  clerk  of  board  of 
education : 

PRIMARY    DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year. 

First  Term — Wilson's  Charts,  Spelling,  Primer,  Object  Leasons,  Phys- 
ical Exercises,  Drawing  and  Printing  on  Slates. 

Second  Term — First  Reader,  Spelling  Charts,  Object  Lessons,  Physical 
Exercises,  Printing  and  Drawing  on  Slates. 

Tnird  Term — First  Reader,  Spelling  Charts,  Object  Lessons,  Physical 
Exercises,  Printing  and  Drawing  on  Slatas, 

Second   Year. 

First  Term — Second  Reader,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Primary  Geography, 
Hap  Drawing,  Spelling,  Object  Lessons,  Physical  Exercises. 

Second  Term — Second  Reader,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Primary  Geography, 
Map  Drawing,  Spelling,  Object  Lessons,  Physical  Exercises. 
80U7T* 
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Third  Term — Second  Reader,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Primary  Geography. 
Map  Drawing,  Spelling,  Object  Lessons,  Physical  Exercises. 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year. 

First  Term — Third  Reader,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Geo* 
graphy,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Map  Drawing,  Spelling  Oral  and  Written, 
Writing. 

/Second  Term — Third  Reader,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Ge- 
ography, Mental  Arithmetic,  Map  Drawing,  Spelling  Oral  and  Written, 
Writing. 

Third  Term — Third  Reader,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Ge- 
ography, Mental  Arithmetic,  Map  Drawing,  Spelling  Oral  and  Written, 
Writing. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term— Fourth  Reader,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Intermediate,  Geography,  Map  Drawing,  Spelling  Written  and  Oral,  Com- 
position and  Declamation, 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL   NO.    2. 
First  Year. 

First  Term — Fourth  Reader,  Practical  A  rithmetic,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Map  Drawing,  Spelling  and  Defining  Oral  and  Written,  Com* 
position  and  Declamation. 

Second  Term — Fourth  Reader,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Map  Drawing,  Spelling  and  Defining  Oral  and  Written,  Com- 
position and  Declamation. 

Third  Term — Fourth  Reader,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Map  Drawing,  Spelling  and  Defining  Oral  and  Written,  Com- 
position and  Declamation. 

Second  Year. 

First  Ttrm — Fourth  Reader,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Map  Drawing,  Spelling  and  Defining  Oral  and  Written,  Com- 
position and  Declamation. 

Second  Term — Fourth  Reader,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Map  Drawing,  Spelling  and  Defining  Oral  and  Written,  Com- 
position and  Declamation. 

Third  Term — Fourth  Reader,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Map  Drawing,  Spelling  and  Defining  Oral  and  Written,  Com- 
position and  Declamation, 
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GRAMMAR   SCHOOL.    NO.    1. 

First   Year, 

First  Turn — National  Arithmetic,  Higher  Reader,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Writing,  Spelling  and  Defining  Oral  and  Written,  Composi- 
tions and  Declamations. 

Second  Term. — National  Reader,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Mental  Arithme- 
tic, Grammar,  Writing,  Spelling  and  Defining  Oral  and  Written,  Composi- 
tions and  Declamations. 

Ihird  Term. — National  Reader,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Mental  Arithme- 
tic, Grammar,  Writing,  Spelling  and  Defining  Oral  and  Written,  Compo- 
sitions and  Declamation*. 

Sirund   Year. 

First  Term. — National  Reader,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Science  of  Common  Things,  Spelling  and  Defining,  Composi* 
tions  and  Declamations. 

Second  Term. — National  Reader,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Mental  Arithme- 
tic, Grammar,  Science  of  Common  Things,  Spelling  and  Defining,  Com- 
positions and  Declamations. 

Third  Term. — National  Reader,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Science  of  Common  Things,  Spelling  and  Defining,  Composi- 
tions and  Declamations. 


HIGH   SCHOOLS 


Fi.      K  tr. 

First  Term. — Algebra,  United  States  History,  Rhetoric. 
Second  Term. — Algebra,  United  States  History,  Rhetoric. 
Ihird  Term. — Algebra,  Physiology,  Botany. 


Second  Year. 

First  Term. — Algebra,  Physiology,  ureumeiry. 

Second  Term.— Geometry,  Physical  Geography,  Constitution. 

Ihird  Term. — Geometry,  Physical  Geography,  Constitution. 


Third  Year.  * 

First  Term. — Latin,  German  or  French,  Philosophy,  Logic. 
Second  lerm. — Latin,  German  or  French,  Philosophy,  Logic. 
Third  Term — Latin,  German  or  French,  Philosophy,  CKemvatTj. 
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Fourth   I  ear.*m 

First  Term. — Latin,  Chemistry,  Mental  Philosophy. 
Second  Term. — Latin,  Moral  Philosophy,  Mental  Philosophy. 
Third  Term. — Latin,  Moral  Philosophy,  Astronomy. 
Students  will  be  required  to  finish  the  course  of  study  in  each  Depart* 
ment  before  advancing  to  one  higher. 

AMOS  S.  JFONE8, 
Clerk  Board  of  Educaation. 


CITY  OF  KENOSHA. 

In  compliance  with  your  circular,  I  send  you  a  brief  summary  of 
school  matters. 

The  different  departments  of  the  public  schools  in  this  city  are  not  di- 
vided by  ward  lines,  but  are  all  essentially  one  school,  besides  the 
High  School  Department,  there  are  two  Grammar,  three  Intermediate, 
five  Primary,  and  one  Sub-Primary.  The  last  named  is  largely 
composed  of  children  learning  the  alphabet. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  receives  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  year, 
of  forty  weeks.  There  are  two  female  assistants  in  the  High  School ; 
one  has  a  salary  of  $500,  and  one  of  $450  per  year.  The  Principal  of 
Grammar  School  No,  1  has  a  salary  of  $450,  and  Grammar  School  No. 
2  $550  per  year.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  various  departments 
there  are  three  school  edifices,  which  are  finished  with  most  of  the  essen- 
tial modern  improvements.  The  High  School  Room,  besides  its  general 
conveniences,  is  adorned  with  nearly  forty  ornaments,  such  as  pictures, 
busts  and  statues.     It  has  also  a  good  organ. 

Kenosha  Public  School  claims  to  be  the  first  free  school  establish- 
ed in  the  State.  Whether  this  claim  is  well  founded  or  not,  it  is  no 
vain  boasting  to  say,  that  Kenosha  High  School,  since  its  establishment, 
has  at  different  periods  been  under  the  management  of  teachers  who  have 
a  wide  reputation  in  their  profession.  Tho  t^uor  of  the  school,  however, 
has  not  always  been  even  ;  in  this  respect  its  history  is  not  unlike  most 
other  schools  of  like  grade  in  the  State  ;  it  has  had  its  years  of  prosperi- 
ty and  its  years  of  depression.  The  school  year  preceding  June  30th, 
1865,  was  not  a  successful  one.  The  war  had  greatly  depleted  the  ranks 
of  the  larger  scholars,  by  enlistments  in  the  Union  army  ;  consequently 
the  number  pursuing  the  higher  branches  of  study  was  considerably  be* 
low  that  in  former  years.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  there  were 
only  six  graduates  from  the  High  School.  Whether  the  standard  of  at- 
tainment required  of  graduates  during  the  first  two  years  has  been  as 
high  as  it  should  have  been  is  perhaps  questionable.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  this1  city  has  recently  revised  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  High  School,  with  the  view  of  raising  the  standard,  so  as  to 
make  it  compare  favorably  with  the  best  organized  schools  of  the  kind  in 
the  West.    On  this  point  I  desire  to  offer  a  suggestion. 
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The  name  graduate  in  these  days,  expresses  but  a  vague  idea  of  schol- 
arly attainment.  We  hear  of  classes  graduating  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  not  only  in  Public  High  Schools,  but  in  Academies  and  Semina- 
ries ;  but  how  much  was  required  of  them,  to  achieve  this  supposed  dis- 
tinction, is  quite  indefinite.  Is  there  no  cause  for  apprehension  that  this 
business  of  graduating  is  too  loosely  conducted,  and  is  there  not  need  of 
a  remedy?  Legislative  enactments  perhaps  cannot  well  interfere  in  the 
matter,  but  can  there  not  be  some  uniform  standard  adopted,  which  shall 
be  attained  by  those  who  aspire  to  the  distinction  of  graduates  ?  Per- 
haps  it  might  be  well  for  the  State  Superintendent  to  prescribe  a  course 
of  study  to  be  pursued  by  graduating  classes  in  Public  Schools,  the  ex- 
aminations to  be  conducted  by  himself,  or  such  competent  persons  as  he 
might  designate  ?  If  any  school  should  refuse  or  neglect  to  adopt  the 
standard  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent,  then  the  diploma 
awarded  in  such  case  to  a  graduate  would  be  regarded  as  a  mere  local  affair. 
The  distinction  between  such  local  graduate  and  a  graduate  under  gene- 
ral or  State  regulation  would  be  likely  to  so  bear  upon  public  sentiment 
as  to  discourage,  if  not  bring  into  entire  disrepute,  the  practice  of  grad- 
uating classes  outside  of  the  prescribed  standard.  It  may  be  the  alleged 
evil  of  which  I  speak  lies  in  some  other  direction  than  I  have  suggested. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  course  of  things  indicates  that  unless  some  plan 
can  be  devised  to  correct  the  lowering  of  educational  standards,  the  name 
graduate  will  soon  be  without  definite  meaning,  and  will  come  to  be  regard- 
ed as  of  little  consequence. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  report  that  the  present  term  of  our  Public 
School,  commencing  September  11th,  1865,  exhibits  encouraging  aspects. 
The  different  departments  are  better  attended  than  for  some  years  past, 
and  the  teachers  generally  evince  earnestness  and  efficiency. 

M.  FRANK, 
City  Superintendent 


CITY  OF  MADISON. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Madison. 

The  enclosed  statistical  table  has  been  cempiled  from  teachers'  weekly 
reports,  and  considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  it  correct. 

From  the  last  Bohool  census  it  appears  that  there  are  upwards  of  3,000 
children  of  school  age  in  this  city.  Only  about  two-fifths  of  this  num« 
ber  have  attended  the  public  schools  any  time  during  the  year,  and 
the  average  membership  has  been  only  one-half  the  "  whole  number  en- 
rolled," or  one-fifth  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age.  The 
average  attendance  has  been  but  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  this 
number. 
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By  a  rale  of  the  Board  of  Education  no  child  whose  age  is  less  than 
five  years  is  admitted  to  the  primary  public  schools.  From  the  enclosed 
tables  it  appears  that  there  are  534  pupils  enrolled  in  the  primary  schools 
and  their  average  membership  has  been  257.  These  are  all  half  day  pu- 
pils, that  is,  they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  attends  school 
in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  only  in  the  afternoon,  thus  making  the 
same  teacher  and  the  same  school  room  accommodate  double  the  number 
of  pupils. 

Small  as  the  numbrs  of  pupils  in  our  schools  may  appear,  it  nearly 
equals  the  capacity  of  our  school  buildings.  This  is  shown  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  tummcr  term  72  applicants  for  admission  to  the  schools 
were  rejected  for  want  of  room  and  not  received  any  time  during  the  term. 
Others  were  received  after  waiting  till  seats  were  vacated,  and  others 
wanting  seats  did  not  apply,  knowing  there  was  no  room.  Record  of  this 
matter  was  not  kept  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms. 

Perhaps  a  less  full  statement  would  have  shown  sufficiently  the  great 
obstacle  to  progress  in  the  public  schools  of  this  place.  By  these  statis- 
tics, however,  the  extent  of  our  deficiency  in  school  accommodations  will 
be  seen.  Many  years  have  passed  since  any  enlargement  has  been  made 
in  our  school  buildings,  and  the  growth  of  the  city  has  been  in  quarters 
which  renders  even  some  of  the  room  we  have  not  available. 

For  some  years  the  Board  have  been  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 
new  school  building,  but  their  funds  have  not  accumulated  sufficiently  to 
warrant  the  prosecution  of  their  plan. 

Those  departments  of  our  schools  which  arc  not  overcrowded  are  doing 
their  work  efficiently.  The  gradation  is  well  enough,  and  we  have  a  ma- 
jority of  able  and  faithful  teachers.  There  are  13  in  employ  of  the 
Board,  and  of  these  only  one  is  a  man.  This  is  the  Principal  of  the 
High  School,  who  performs  also  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  City 
Schools.  He  receives  for  these  duties  a  salary  of  91000  per  annum,  ana 
the  salaries  of  the  other  teachers  range  from  $370  to  $450. 

The  teachers'  meeting  held  every  week  is  of  much  assistance  to  the  Su- 
perintendent in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

What  is  needed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
city  is  1st,  a  liberal  expenditure  for  more  school  buildings,  next  a  Board 
of  Education  who  shall  be  enlightened  as  to  the  wants  of  schools  and 
zealous  in  supplying  them.  Our  schools  are  now  censured  indisorimfc 
nately  by  those  who  know  not  whether  they  are  good  or  bad.  I  do  not 
specify  good  teachers  as  a  necessity  because  when  the  Board  perform  their 
duty  we  shall  have  good  teachers. 

J,  T.  LOVBWBLL, 

City  Superintendent* 
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CITY  OF  MILWAUKEE. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  ef  the  6th  inst.,  I  submit  the  following  ab- 
stract from  the  yearly  report  of  ward  school  commissioners. 

There  are  nine  waid  schools,  containing  three  departments  each,  and 
seven  branch  schools.  The  number  enrolled  during  the  past  year  was 
over  seven  thousand.  The  amount  expended  was  845,859  66.  This 
amount  divided  by  the  average  number  belonging,  gives  811  66  as  the 
eost  of  tuition  per  scholar.  Divided  by  the  number  enrolled  gives  about 
87  00.  The  valuation  of  school  houses,  lots,  furniture,  &c,  is  about 
8167,000  00,  The  attendance  is  much  better  than  formerly.  In  July 
last  the  Board  adopted  the  rule  that  for  six  half  days'  absence  in  any  four 
consecutive  weeks,  (sickness  only  excepted,)  the  pupil  should  be  suspended. 
The  enforcing  of  this  rule  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  attendance 
average ;  also  upon  the  punctual  average,  since  two  tardy  marks  count 
the  same  as  a  half  day's  absence.  During  the  first  two  months  there  were 
thirty-six  cases  of  suspension  under  the  rule.  The  present  month  up  to 
date  (18th)  has  produced  but  six. 

During  the  past  year  132  teachers  were  examined.  Teachers'  certifi- 
cates are  graded  as  A  1,  A  2;  B  1,  B  2.  Applicants  for  B  certificates 
are  examined  upon  orthography,  geography,  grammar,  history,  practical 
and  mental  arithmetic.  If  the  papers  offered  average  between  70  and  80 
per  cent.,  the  certificate  is  B  2.  If  over  80  per  cent.,  B  1.  B  I  quali- 
fies the  holder  for  principal  of  primary  or  intermediate  departments. 
Applicants  for  A  certificates,  in  addition  to  the  above  are  examined  upon 
physical  geography,  philosophy,  physiology,  algebra  and  geometry.  But 
no  one  can  obtain  an  A  certificate  unless  the  marking  of  the  B  papers  will 
will  give  a  B  1  certificate.  A 1  qualifies  the  holder  for  principal  of  a  gram- 
mar department.  A  2,  assistant  in  same.  If  every  paper  offered  by  a 
teacher  will  mark  over  80  per  cent.,  the  certificate  can  be  renewed.  About 
half  of  the  certificates'issued  were  renewable. 

F.  C.  POMEROY, 
City  Superintendent. 


CITY  OF  MINERAL  POINT. 

Several  days  ago  a  printed  circular  was  handed  to  me  from  you,  re- 
questing me  to  furnish  a  report  concerning  the  Public  Schools  of  this 
city:  The  public  authorities  are  so  effectually  debarred  from  raising  suf- 
ficient means  to  keep  our  schools  going,  that  very  little  can  be  done  to- 
wards establishing  an  efficient  system  of  public  school  instruction  here.  The 
public  schools  were  kept  open  for  four  months,  commencing  the  begin- 
ning  of  May ;  but  even  that  was  longer  than  the  means  on  hand  justified. 
This  mode  of  operating  makes  it  very  hard  to  get  up  any  very  flattering 
report  Not  having  any 'blank  forms  at  hand,  I  have  written  down  the 
leading  nets  connected  with  our  public  schools. 
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Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  oj  Mineral  Point  for  the  year  186-3. 

No.  of  Male  Children  residing  in  the  City  oyer  4  and  under  20  years  of  age, 458 

No.  of  Female do 419 

Total  number, 877 

No.  of  Children  oyer  4  and  under  20  years  of  age  who  attended  school, 411 

No.  of  days  school  ha9  been  taught  during  the  year, 80 

No.  of  Departments  in  the  school — three  Primary,  three  Intermediate,  and  the 

High  School,.- 7 

No.  of  Teachers  employed — 2  male  and  7  female, 9 

Wages  per  month  piid  to  male  teachers,  $60  and  $80. 
Wages  per  month  paid  to  female  teachers,  $30. 

The  School  Houses  consist  of  three  buildings.  One  large  Seminary, 
divided  off  into  five  school  rooms,  (with  recitation  rooms)  capable  of 
holding  500  scholars,  and  two  smaller  buildings,  one  brick  and  the  other 
wood,  capable  of  holding  75  each.     Value  about  §12,000. 

The  City  Council  have  only  power  to  levy  a  tax  double  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  State  School  Fund,  for  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  con- 
tingent expenses,  &c,  so  that  the  public  schools  can  be  open  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  year.  Another  effort  will  be  made  this  winter  to  have  the 
City  Charter  in  that  respect,  altered  so  as  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Council  to  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  keep  the  public  schools  open.  Wheth- 
er that  effort  will  be  successful  remains  to  be  seen. 

HENRY  PLOWMAN, 

City  Superintendent. 


CITY  OF  OSHKOSH. 

Our  city  schools  are  established  upon  the  graded  system  ;  but,  from 
the  lack  of  suitable  high  school  buildings,  and  a  sufficiently  large  corps 
of  teachers,  it  cannot  be  carried  out  completely.  This,  however,  we  hope 
to  remedy  another  season.  No  new  buildings  have  been  erected  the  present 
year,  hut  another  room  has  been  secured,  and  a  department  added  to  the 
nigh  aohool.  As  now  arranged,  the  City  System  embraces  a  central  or 
high  school,  and  one  in  each  of  the  five  wards.  The  former  has  connected 
with  it  the  grammar  school,  divided  into  two  departments. 

In  the  high  school  proper,  (which  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Mr.  A.  Everett,  formerly  of  Ann  Harbor  High  School,  Mich.,)  a  regular 
course  has  been  adopted,  to  follow  a  thorough  preparation  in  the  ordi- 
nary English  branches,  extending  over  three  years,  and  embracing  the 
usual  studies  in  language  and  literature  pursued  in  academies.  Rigid  ex- 
aminations are  required  and  enforced  for  admission  and  promotion.  The 
school  has  attained  as  fair  a  degree  of  success  as,  from  the  many  disad- 
vantages with  which  we  are  compelled  to  contend,  could  be  reasonably 
expected.    Below  I  give  the  standing  of  the  past  term : 

Average  attendance, , 96.2 

11        scholarship, 88. 

11       ieportment, 96. 
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The  ward  schools  arc,  with  one  oxception,  divided  into  two  departments, 
primary  and  intermediate,  and  are  doing  as  well  as  overfilled  benches  and 
an  inadequate  number  of  teachers  will  permit. 

On  the  part  of  the  patrons  an  increasing,  though  yet  insufficient  interest 
seems  to  be  exhibited  in  visiting  the  schools,  an  interest  which  I  trust 
will  manifest  itself  in  "  good  works"  by  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings 
and  supplying  them  with  the  necessary  appurtenances.  The  following  is 
the  course  of  study  : 


S 


u 


(1st  term, 
\  2d  term, 
(3d  term, 


r  1st  term, 

2d  term, 

^8d  term, 


fist  term, 
\  2d  term, 
(3d  term, 


[1st  term, 

2d  term, 

[3d  term, 


English  Course. 


|  Classical  Course  prepara- 
tory for  College. 


Prac.  Arith.,  (Gram,  eon.,. 
Prac.  Arith.,  Gram,  con.,. 
Ele.  Algebra,  Gram.  fin.,... 


U.  S.  History. 
U.  S.  History. 
Eng.  Com.,... 


Ele.  Alg. Com.  Higher  Arith,  Nat.  Phil......  Latin  Com. 

Uni.Alg.Com.|Highcr Arith,  Nat.  Phil......  Latin  ton.. 

UniJUg.  Con.  Higher  Arith,  Phys.  Geo.,...!Latin  Con.. 


I 


Geometry, . ...  Eng.  Analy.,..Gcn.  History,  a  Latin  Mid.,. 
Geometry, .  ...'Eng.  Analy.,..  Gen.  History,  a  Latin  Mid.,. 
Botany, IRhetoric, JGen.  History,  a  Latin  Mid  ,. 


Men.  Phil.,...  Eng.  Liter.,...  Chemistry, ...  c Latin  Comp., 
Men.  Phil.,...  Eng.  Liter.,...  Chemistry,... 'c  Latin  Comp., 
Moral  Phil,.. .'Astronomy,.. .  Physiology,... 'c Latin  Comp 


b  Greek  Com. 
b  Greek  Con. 
6  Greek  Con. 


J  Greek  Comp. 
rfGreekComp. 
rfGreckComp. 


ft  Caesar  &  Cicero,      b  Greek  Gram.  &  Prim.  Comp.     c  Virgil  &  Lat.  Prim.  Comp. 
d  Anabasis  &  Greek  Prin.  Comp. 

K.  M.  HUTCHINSON, 

CUy  Superintendent. 

[Note. — It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  no  reports  have  been  received  from  the  City 
Superintendents  of  Beloit,  La  Crosse,  Portage,  Racine,  Sheboygan,  Watertovm,  ana 
other  places,  where  good  graded  schools  are  established.] 
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TABLE  NO.  1. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOIt  1865. 


Counties  and  Towns 


Adams — 

Adams 

Big  Flats 

Dell  Prairie 

East  on 

Jackson 

Lincoln 

Leola 

Monroe 

New  Haven 

New  Chester...... 

Newark  Valley.. 

Preston 

Quincy 

Richfield 

Rome... 

Strong's  Prairie 

Sprin  grille 

White  Creek 

Total 

AsnLAsn— 

Bayport , 

La  Pointe 

Total 

Bmowx — 

Bcllcvue 

Depere 

Depere  Village.. 

Eaton- 

Glenmore..... 

Green  Bay 

Qreen  Bay  City 

Ft.  Howard 

Howard*. 

Holland. 

Humboldt... 

Lawrence.- 

Morrison..  „ 

New  Denmark... 

Pittsfield ... 

Preble 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

159 

$73  14 

31 

14  26 

242 

111  32 

106 

48  76 

186 

85  10 

161 

74  06 

36 

16  56 

180 

82  80 

295 

186  70 

140 

64  40 

31 

14  26 

109 

60  14 

67 

26  22 

146 

66  70 

36 

16  66 

303 

139  38 

175 

80  50 

67 

30  82 

2, 458 

$1,180  68 

185 

$85  10 

94 

43  24 

279 

$128  34 

262 

$120  52 

133 

61  18 

224 

103  04 

94 

43  24 

131 

60  26 

250 

115  00 

1,143 

525  78 

377 

173  42 

301 

188  45 

894 

181  24 

280 

106  80 

362 

166  62 

233 

107  18 

212 

97 

64 

24  84 

231 

106  26 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1865— Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Brown — continued. 

Rockland, 

Scott, 

Susmico, 

Wrightstown,.... 


Total.. 


Buffalo — 

Alma 

Belvidere 

Buffalo 

Buffalo  City,.. 

Cross, 

Eagle  Mills,... 
Oilman  ton,.... 

Glencoe,- 

MaxTille, 

Modena, 

Naples, 

Nelson, 

Waumandee,.. 


Total,., 


Calumet — 

Brothertown, . 

Brillion, ... 

Chilton, 

Charles  to  wur . 

Harrison,,- 

New  Hols teln,, 
Rantiritl,.....,. 
Stocks  ridge, . 
Woodyille, 

Total, 


Clark— 

Leyis, , 

Lynn,.. 

Pine  Valley, 

Weston, , 

Total,... 

Chippewa— 

Anson,.... 

Bloomer's  Prairie,  • 
Chippewa  Falls,.... 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

216 

$98  90 

644 

297  62 

132 

60  72 

244 

112  24 

6,869 

$2,699  74 

146 

$67  16 

121 

55  66 

211 

97  06 

68 

31  28 

174 

80  04 

106 

48  30 

102 

46  92 

82 

87  72 

208 

95  68 

65 

29  90 

209 

96  14 

69 

31  74 

267 

122  82 

1,827 

$840  42 

531 

244  26 

85 

39  10 

456 

209  76 

899 

18S54 

382 

175  72 

618 

238  28 

154 

70  84 

421 

198  66 

202 

92  92 

8,148 

$1,448  06 

49 

$22  54 

68 

28  96 

188 

61  18 

98 

45  08 

348 

$167  78 

80 

$18  80 

169 

73  14 

240 

110  40 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL   FUND  INCOME  FOB  1865.— continued. 


Counties  and  Tots  a. 


CiOTr  a*  a — oonolud  ed  ♦ 
Eagle  Point,...,....*. 

La  Fayette, 

Sin*,- * 

Wbeatoa,.- 


Total,, 


Columbia— 

Arli  ngt  on , 

Caledonia, 

Courtland, 

Columbus,,.. 

Detorra, 

Fort  Winnebago,  „ 
Fountain  Prairie,. 

Hampden. 

Leeds, 

LowTille, 

LodV, 

Lewiatou 

Marcellon, 

Newport,.... 

Otseco,. 

Paeflc,. 

Portage, 

Randolph, 

Seott, ....... 

SpringYale, 

West  Point, 

Wyocena,  .. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


1,026 


819 
411 
645 
830 
615 

29e 

608 
386 
488 
848 
578 
898 
854 
560 
518 
86 
1,208 
865 
321 
382 
816 
526 


$121  90 
82  84 
27  60 
42  78 


$471  % 


Total, |      10,202 


Cbawford— 

Clayton, 

Eastman, 

Freeman,.  *.,....♦.. 
Haney,..*.  „.„...„ 

LynxTille...... 

Marietta ,„ 

Prairie  da  Chien,, 

Seneca,..,.. 

Scott, 

Union,-.. 

Utica, 

Wanieka,... 


Total,. 


467 
382 
852 
144 
99 
121 
1,227 
805 
272 
117 
846 
283 

T,m 


$146  74 
189  06 
250  70 
385  94 
236  90 
130  16 
233  68 
177  56 
201  48 
167  78 
268  68 
188  08 
162  84 
267  60 
285  98 
89  56 
666  68 
188  60 
147  66 
175  72 
145  36 
241  96 


$4, 718  62 


$214  82 

175  72 

161  91 

66  24 

45  54 

65  66 

564  42 

140  30 

125  12 

68  82 

158  70 

107  18 

$1,869  44 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME   FOR  1866.— continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Dane — 

Albion 

Berry, „.„ 

Black  Earth, 

Blooming  OrQT©r„ 

Blue  Mounds, 

Bristol*  „»»„«  *..... 
Burlco,...*.  ......*■.. 

Christiana, **• 

Cottage  Grore,.». 

Cross  Plains 

Dane, 

Deerfield,,.... 

Dunkirk,,* »„ 

l.i-.inn. .............. .. 

Fitch  bur£,.***. 

Madison, 

Madison  City,, 

Matomanifl 

Medina, 

Midleton, 

Montrose, 

Oregon, 

Ferry, « 

rrimrosc,...^ , 

Pleasant  Spring,.. 

Roxbttry,. 

Rutland,.....,. 

Springdale, 

Springfield, 

Sun  Prairie, 

Vienna,- 

Verona, 

VermoDt,.. 

Westport,,. 

Wlodsor, .. 

York, 

Total, 

Dodck— 

Ashippun, 

Bnrnett, 

Beayer  Dam, 

Beayer  Dam  City, 

Clyman, 

Calamus, 

Chester, 

Elba, 

Emmett,, 

Fox  Lake, 

Hustiaford, 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

410 

188  60 

458 

210  68 

308 

189  88 

866 

167  90 

863 

166  98 

498 

229  08 

391 

179  86 

626 

287  96 

617 

288  82 

479 

220  34 

421 

298  66 

401 

184  46 

714 

828  44 

477 

219  42 

624 

241  04 

268 

120  98 

2,797 

1, 286  62 

606 

287  36 

462 

212  52 

676 

264  60 

404 

185  84 

,677 

266  42 

889 

178  94 

414 

190  44 

469 

215  74 

448 

208  78 

421 

198  66 

426 

195  50 

667 

260  82 

490 

225  40 

876 

172  96 

477 

219  42 

448 

203  78 

478 

219  88 

411 

189  06 

408 

187  68 

18,862 

$8, 671  92 

787 

$362  62 

421 

198  66 

687 

247  02 

1,091 

501  86 

680 

312  80 

469 

215  74 

870 

170  20 

634 

291  64 

600 

276  00 

763 

360  98 

621 

286  66 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1865.— continued 


5^^— 


XT* 


Counties  and  Towns. 


No.  of 
Children. 


Dodge — concluded. 

Hubbard, 

Hermann, 

Leroy, . 

Lomira, 

Lowell, 

Lebanon, 

Oak  GroTe, 

Portland, 

Rubicon, 

Shields, 

Theresa, 

Trenton, 

Waupun,  South  Ward,., 

Weatford, 

Williamgtown, 


Total. 


1,135 
822 
548 
682 
880 
067 
701 

5as 

771 
074 
023 
667 
213 
518 
769 


17,385 


Door — 

Bailey's  Harbor,.. 

Brussell, 

Clay  Banks, 

Chambers'  Island, 

Egg  Harbor, 

Forestyille, 

Gardner, 

Gibraltar, 

Liberty  Grore, ... 

Naaewaupee, 

Sebaatopol, 

Sturgeon  Bay, 

Washington, 


38 

134 

30 


TotaL  .... 


DOUGLAS — 

Superior, , 


Dunn— 

Dunn,-... 

Eau  Galla,.... 
Menomonie,.. 

Peru 

Bed  Cedar,.., 


178 


178 

$8 

221 

*H 

200 

\ 

272 

IS 

46 

c 

A 

257 

11 

Appor 
men 


$52 

37 
25 
31 
40 
30 
82 
24 
35 
2G 
42 
3(3 

23 
8C 

S7.9C 


$1 


$S 
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APPORTIONMENT  OP  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866.— continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Dr»i» — concluded. 
Rock  Creek,.... 
Spring  Brook,. 


Total, . 


Eau  Claire— 

Bridge  Creek, 

Brunswick, 

San  Claire, 
Lincoln,..- 
North  Eau  Claire, 

n&k  Grove*.-... 

Fleaiaat  Valley,.... 
West  Eau  Claire,.- 


Total, . 


Fo>'i>  du  Lac- 
Alto, 

Aahford, 

Auburn, 

Byron, 

Calumet, 

Empire, 

Eldorado, 

Eden, 

Fond  du  Lac, 

Fond  du  Lao  City, 

Friendship, 

Forest, 

Lamartine, 

Metomen 

Marshfield, 

Oakfield, 

Osceola, 

Ripon, 

Rosendale, 

Ripon  City, 

Springy  ale, 

Taycheedah 

Waupun, 

Waupun  Village,  North  Ward,. 

Total, 


Geakt— 

Beetown, .... 
BoeoobeC... 
Bine  River,. 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

47 

$21  €2 

£12 

14S  62 

1,866 

$628  80 

296 

$186  16 

117 

68  82 

868 

164  68 

180 

69  80 

!            116 

68  86 

1            117 

68  82 

76 

84  60 

268 

120  98 

1,472 

$677  12 

i 
i 
!           606 

$282  76 

706 

824  80 

1           688 

247  48 

1            607 

279  22 

684 

814  64 

868 

164  68 

668 

804  98 

689 

261  74 

1            421 

198  66 

1        8,048 

1,  899  78 

!            878 

171  68 

1            691 

271  86 

498 

229  08 

620 

289^ 

689 

816  94 

496 

227  70 

186 

86  66 

1            379 

174  84 

606 

282  76 

687 

316  02 

486 

228  10 

691 

817  86 

488 

224  48 

806 

140  30 

i      14,987 

$6,894  02 

680 

$289  80 

481 

198  26 

147 

67  62 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1865— continued. 


Coaulic*  and  Towns, 


Apportion- 
ment. 


OlUiT — concluded. 

CssstIUc, 
Clifton, 
Ellen-boro,...-. 
Fennimorer 
Gkn  HftTen, 
Hud  Green, 

Htrrieon, 

Hickory  GroTe. 


Lima, 

Little  Grant, 

Liberty, 

Marion, 

MillTiUe, 

Mufcod*, 

Paris, 

Patch  OroTe, 

FlatteriHe,. 

Poiofli, 

Smelser 

Tafton, 

Waterloo, 

Waterstown, 

WingTille, 

Wyataaing, 

ToUl, 


Ganv— 

Adams, ... 
Albany, 
Brooklyn, 
Cadis, 

CUmo, 

Peca^r, 

Eiet  w, 

Jordan, 

Jefferson, 

Monroe. 

Mount    Pleasant, 

Haw  Glarus, 

Bring  Groye, 

ByWeMer, 

Washington,,..... 
York, 


Total, 


$162  84 
♦99  60 
186  24 
288  43 
207  02 
505  OS 
101  86 
117  30 
241  60 
886  40 
172  60 
134  32 
122  82 
100  74 
247  94 
188  02 
164  66 
140  04 
677  76 
687  28 
171  68 
183  64 
112  24 

8s  n 

125  12 
124  66 


$6,028  08 


$186  1$ 
262  44 
167  28 
167  44 

299  46 
814  18 

18J  98 
181  24 
804  98 
669  26 
232  80 
17*  64 
206  08 
208  38 
166  06 
186  24 

18.777  06 


*  Thar*  was  $106  10  withheld  from  the  town  of  Clifton,  on  account  of  oyer  ap- 
■Jatiaa  mat  year. 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866— continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Gftcxif  Lake— 

Berlin, 

Berlin  City, 

Brooklyn, 

Dayton, 

Green  Lake, 

Kingstoa, 

Kingston  Village,. 

Maokford, 

Markesan, 

Manchester, 

Marquette, 

Princeton, , 

8t.  Marie 

Seneca, 


Total, 


IOWA- 


Arena, 

Clyde, 

Dodgeyille, — 

Highland, 

Linden, 

Mifflin,. 

Moscow, 

Mineral  Point, 

Mineral  Point  City,.. 

Pulaski,- 

Bidgeway, 

Waldwick, 

Wyoming, 


Total,.. 


Jaoxsok— 

Albion,.- 

Alma,- 

HLxton,... 

Irving,... , 

Melrose,...- 

Manchester,.... 

Nonfafitld 

Springfield,  M. 

Total,- 


No.   of 
Children. 


410 
885 
894 
288 
401 
284 
184 
866 
148 
482 
180 
642 
282 
148 


4,784 


489 
860 
263 
246 
248 
119 
89 
166 

1,8-50 


Apportion- 
ment. 


$188  60 
884  10 
18124 
182  48 
184  46 
107  61 

61  61 
168  76 

68  08 
198  72 

82  80 
249  82 
106  72 

68  08 


$2177  61 


617 

$287  82 

260 

119  60 

1,619 

698  74 

1,194 

649  24 

820 

877  20 

612 

286  62 

847 

169  62 

666 

266  76 

1,882 

612  72 

464 

196  04 

996 

457  70 

260 

119  60 

806 

140  80 

9,041 

$4, 158  86 

$201  W 

16100 

116  S8 

112  16 

114  08 

54  74 

17  04 

71  76 

"$85100 
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APPORTIONMENT  OP  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866— continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Jirrnso* — 

Altaian, < 

Cold  Spriiifj 

Concord* - 

Farmingtoii,- 

Hebron,*......** 

1 1  Otlt  A, - 

Jefferson,.-.      .... 

Kosbkonong 

UkeMilK      

Milford 

Oakland,..- 

Palmyra, • 

SolliTan, 

Sumner, 

Waterloo.  - 

Waterloo  Village,. 

Watertown,.- 

Watertown  City,- 

Total, 

Jcsiau — 

Armenia, 

Clearfield,- 

Fountain,... 

Gennantown, 

Kildare,- 

Lemon  wair 

Linduta,*., 

Lyndon, 

Lisbon....* ...<-* 

Maufton  Village,.. 

Marion,.. 

Necedah, 

Orange,- 

Plymouth,... 

Summit, 

8eren  Mile  Creek, 
Wonewoc, 

Total, 

KllOlHA.— 

Bristol,  - 

Brighton,.- 

Kenosha  City,.-... 
Pleasant  Prairie, . 

Paris 

Randall. 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment 

868 

$169  28 

290 

188  40 

624 

287  04 

989 

454  94 

852 

188  14 

769 

868  74 

1,296 

696  16 

768 

348  68 

642 

249  82 

629 

289  84 

423 

194  68 

680 

289  80 

641 

294  86 

167 

72  22 

656 

255  76 

162 

74  62 

960 

441  60 

8,129 

1,489  84 

18,276 

$6,182  72 

97 

$86  84 

46 

20  70 

168 

74  98 

261 

116  46 

278 

126  68 

881 

162  26 

470 

216  20 

188 

84  18 

896 

182  16 

267 

118  22 

146 

66  70 

206 

94  76 

64 

24  84 

240 

110  40 

195 

89  70 

288 

109  48 

226 

108  60 

8,761 

$1, 726  46 

896 

$181  70 

627 

242  40 

1,286 

691  10 

680 

248  80 

461 

207  46 

221 

101  66 

684 

268  64 
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APPORTIONMENT  OP  SCHOOL  FUND  1NCOHE  FOfc  lS^-continned. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


K**o*n  a— eo  a  clud  ed  * 

Homers,,,,  ,...♦ 

Wheatland, 

Total, 

SlWAUHM — 

Ahncpee,.- 

Carlton,. ♦ * 

CorfrtUe,. 

Caaoo, 

Franklin,.. 

Kewaunee,.^... 

Lincoln,. 

MontpelUr,...  .. 

Pierce, 

ftedRhrer, 

Total, 

La  Cnosei— 

Bangor,  

Burn,M-t • — n. 

Batre, ..*., 

Campbell 

Farminffton 

Greenfield, 

Holland, 

Jackson, 

LaCrofse  l'itj  

Neshoooc,- 

Onalaaka, 

Washington, 

Total, .... 

La  Fatittb— 

Argyie, 

Belmont, .... 

Benton,.. ££... 

Center,... 

BlkGroYe, 

Fajeite,- 

Oratlot 

KendiiU,  ..*„*... 

MontioeUoj 

New  Dig giogi 

&h  U 11  iburg, ........... 

Wkite  Oak  Springe, 
Wayne,- 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

500 

$257  60 

864 

167  44 

4,917 

$2,261  82 

275 

$126  50 

886 

164  56 

185 

62  10 

409 

188  14 

146 

67  16 

877 

178  42 

167 

76  82 

132 

60  72 

78 

88  58 

888 

176  18 

2, 438 

$1, 119  18 

861 

$166  06 

281 

129  26 

458 

210  68 

174 

80  01 

867 

168  82 

826 

149  96 

175 

80  50 

285 

181  10 

1,290 

698  40 

289 

182  94 

402 

184  92 

218 

100  28 

4,626 

$2,127  96 

406 

$186  76 

242 

111  82 

1,004 

461  84 

917 

421  82 

505 

282  80 

471 

216  66 

665 

269  90 

461 

207  46 

207 

95  22 

717 

829  82 

1,168 

684  98 

217 

99  82 

868 

164  68 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCBOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866.  — continutd. 


Counties  ovC  I'ojrns. 


L/k  Vat£-tic~ concluded 

Willow  Springs, 

Wiola, 

Teal,- 


La  Po«t 

Bajfield 


Tolal 


Manitowoc — 

Cato,.. 

Centerrille, 

Cooperotown,... 

Eaton, 

Franklin,  ~ 

Gibson, 

Kossuth, 

Liberty, , 

Manitowoc,- , 

Manitowoc  Rapids, 

Maple  QroTe, 

'  Metme,.. 

Misbicott, 

Men  ton,  .••••• 

Roekland, 

Sobleswig, 

Two  Creeks,- 

TwoRrrcr?,.- 

ToJo1.. 


Maiathoh — 
Berlin,.... 


Xnowlton,. 
Mosinee,... 
Maratbon... 

Stettin 

Texas....... 

Weston, 


No.  of 
Children. 


890 
619 


8,232 


109 


109 


628 
486 
684 
867 
620 
484 
662 
474 
1,478 
679 
808 
624 
681 
676 
223 
418 
129 
978 


10,028 


Apportion- 
ment. 


$179  40 
284  74 


$8, 786  72 


$60  14 


$60  14 


$288  88 
228  66 
268  64 
164  22 
289  20 
199  64 
299  92 
218  04 
679  88 

266  84 
141  68 
241  04 

267  26 
810  60 
102  68 
189  98 

69  84 
449  88 


$4,610  68 


288 

$107  18 

88 

8  68 

86 

16  10 

86 

16  10 

108 

49  68 

97 

44  62 

99 

46  64 

66 

26  76 

88 

16  18 
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APPORTIONMENT  OP  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1865.— continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Maxathow — concluded. 
Wauuau  Tillage, 


Total,. 


MjJLQUBTTE — 

Buffalo, 

Crystal  Lake,. 

Douglas, 

Harris,.- 

MeeiiD,.... ....... 

Montello,- 

SIouthItiILp,  , 
Neehkoro,.... 
Newtonr*.... 

Oxford,- 

Paekwaukee, .. 

Shields,.. 

Springfield, 

Westfield, 


Total,.. 


Milwaukee— 

Franklin, -.. 

Granville,- 

Greenfield, 

Lake 

Milwaukee, 

Milwaukee  City, . 

Oak  Creek, 

Wauwatosa, 


Total,. 


Movros,— 

Adrian,- 

Angelo,.y 

Clifton,- 

laton , 

Glendale, 

Greenfield, 

Jefferson,- 

Leon,- , 

Lincoln, 

La  Fayette, 

little  Falls,.-. 

Oakdale, 

Portland, 


*      1,060 


No.  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


267 


827 
218 
268 
170 
174 
804 
178 
159 
248 
217 
199 
212 
85 
159 


2,848 


782 
1,077 

988 

698 

1,101 

20,500 

919 
1,171 

27, 181 


184 
168 
102 

1*24 
107 
175 
844 
198 
95 
171 
189 
162 


$40  94 
122  82 


$487  60 


$150  42 

97  98 

120  98 

78  20 
SO  04 

189  84 

79  58 
78  14 

111  78 
99  82 
91  54 
97  52 
16  10 
78  14 


$1, 810  08 


$886  72 
495  42 
481  48 
818  78 
606  46 
9,480  00 
422  74 
688  66 

$12,480  26 


184  64 
74  98 
46  92 

"6704 
49  22 
80  50 

168  24 
91  08 
48  70 
78  66 
68  94 
74  52 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866— continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

266 

«127  80 

974 

448  04 

177 

81  42 

883* 

176  18 

106 

48  80 

171 

78  66 

4,040 

$1,868  40 

78 

88  68 

151 

69  46 

189 

86  94 

286 

108  66 

128 

66  58 

287 

109  02 

126 

67  96 

1,185 

622  10 

985 

463  10 

104 

47  84 

21 

9  66 

187 

68  02 

288 

180  18 

819 

146  74 

829 

161  84 

818 

148  98 

548 

249  78 

485 

200  10 

812 

148  62 

424 

195  04 

71 

82  66 

181 

60  26 

79 

86  84 

4,486 

2,068  66 

1,081 

492  66 

1,028 

470  68 

784 

860  64 

829 

881  84 

1,894 

641  24 

1,078 

498  68 

760 

849  60 

•,984 

8,189  64 

Moxmo  ■ — cone  1  u  ded . 

Ridgefille^ .»♦ 

Spana,  ... 

Sheldon 

Tontah, 

Wellington,. 

Wilton,.- 


Total,.. 


Ooonro — 

Little  Soamico,. . 

Marinette, 

Oconto, 

Oconto  Village,. 
PenBaukee, 
Feshtigo, 
Suite,- 


Total,- 


OtJTAGAMIK — 

Appleton,  *.*.*.. 

BoTina,  -T 

Black  Creek,,. 

BachnD an , 

Center^. ... 

DaJer„ 

Ellington,.. 

Freedom, < 

Greenville, .... 

Grand  Chute, 
Hortonia,. ...... 

Kaokauna, .... 

Li»erLj#_ 

Maple  Creek, 
Oeborn.^.  „...., 

Total,-. 


OzArKEI — 

Belgium,.. 

Celarburg,        

Fredonia,...      , 

Grafton,.,.. 

Itequon,.  

Port  Waibioglon,., 
SankrUle, 

Total 
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APPORTIONMENT  OP  SCHOOL  FOND  INCOME— continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Pepin— 

Albany, 

Durand,.. 

Frankfort,-., 

Lima 

Pepin, 

Stockholm..., 
Waubeek,  .... 
Wateryille, ., 


Total,-., 


Pierce— 

Clifton 

Diamond  Bluff, 

El  Paso 

Hart  Ian  d\... 

Isabella, 

Martelle, 

Oak  GroYe, 

Perry 

Pleasant  Valley,.. 

Prescott, 

Biver  Falls, 

Salem,' 

Trenton, 

Trimbelle, 

Union, 


Total,.. 


Polk— 

Alden 

Farmington...... 

Lincoln,- 

Osceola, 

St.  Croix  Falls,. 
Sterling, 


Total,.. 


POLTlOE— 

Almond, 

Amherst, 

Amherst  Village,.. 

Belmont, 

Buena  Vista, 

Eau  Pleine, 

Grant, , 

HulL 


208 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

58 

26  58 

295 

185  70 

76 

84  50 

114 

62  44 

297 

186  62 

48 

22  08 

86 

89  56 

76 

84  66 

1,048 

482  08 

179 

82  84 

64 

24  84 

49 

22  54 

68 

8128 

40 

18  40 

241 

110  86 

148 

66  78 

94 

48  24 

94 

4124 

880 

174  80 

819 

146  74 

60 

27  60 

46 

20  70 

184 

6164 

15 

690 

1,916 

880  90 

145 

20  70 

169 

7S14 

29 

IS  84 

197 

82  84 

123 

*60  72 

68 

28  98 

607 

279  22 

96  68 


278 

127  88 

162 

69  92 

178 

79  58 

65 

29  90 

87 

17  02 

187 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  1NCOM6  FOR  I860— continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Postage — concluded. 

Jordan  Village, 

Lanark,.. , 

Iinwood, 

■  New  Hope, 

PloTer,~ 

PloTer  Village, 

PineGrore, 

Sharon, 

Stockton, 

Sterens  Po'nt,.. 

StoTena  Point  City,. 


Total,. 


Rinn- 

Bniiington, , 

Caledonia, 

DoTer, 

Mount  Pleasant,. 

Norway, 

Raymond, 

Raeine  City, 

Rochester, 

Waterford, 

Torkvilla, 


No.  of 
Children. 


135 

187 

65 

215 


Total,. 


RlCBLAKD— » 

Akan, 

Bloom, 

Bnena  Vista, 

Dayton, 

Jsagle,  ••••••••  • 

Forest, 

Henrietta, .... 

Ithaca, 

Marshall, 

Orion, 

Biohwood, .... 
Boekbridge,. 

Sylran, 

Weetford, 

Willow, 

Richland, 

Total,.... 


360 
125 
226 
207 
10 
476 


2,917 


696 
1,083 
460 
877 
401 
646 
2,866 
340 
664 
522 


Apportion- 
ment. 


962  10 
86  02 
26  80 
98  99 


165  60 
67  60 

108  96 

95  22 

8  74 

218  60 


$1, 841  50 


8,644 


172 
828 
871 
259 
888 
804 
250 
498 
817 
268 
424 
290 
288 
256 
211 
482 


$412  16 
498  18 
207  00 
408  42 
184  46 
251  16 

1,817  90 
166  40 
259  44 
240  12 


93,980  24 


979  12 
160  88 
170  66 

119  14 
178  48 
189  84 
115  00 
226  78 
145  82 

120  98 
196  04 
188  40 
180  18 
117  76 

97  06 
221  72 


6,091 


92,841  86 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOB  1866,—oontinued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Rock— 

Avon,- 

Beloit, 

Beloit  City, 

Bradford,.. 

Clinton, , 

Center, 

Fulton, , 

Harmony, 

Janes  ville, 

Janes  ville  City,. 

Jolr.stown, 

Lima, 

La  Prairie, 

Magnolia, 

Milton,- 

Newark, 

Porter, 

Plymouth, 

Rook, 

Spring  Valley,... 

Turtle, 

Union, 


Total,-.. 


Saiht  Croix — 

Cylon,M , 

Eau  Galla, 

Erin  Prairie, 

Emerald, 

Hammond, 

Hudson, 

Hudson  City,.... 

Malone, 

Pleasant  Valley,. 

Richmond,- 

Rush  River, 

St  Joseph, 

Springfield, 

Star  Prairie, 

Somerset, 

Troy, 

Warren. 


Sauk— 

Baraboo, .... 
Bear  Creek, 
Dellona, 


76 


2,372 


248 
247 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment 

854 

•162  84 

818 

148  98 

1,640 

708  40 

876 

172  96 

699 

276  64 

487 

20101 

706 

824  76 

881 

176  26 

298 

187  08 

8,748 

1, 721  78 

464 

208  84 

886 

in  10 

822 

148  12 

400 

184  00 

618 

281  98 

441 

202  88 

611 

286  08 

462 

212  62 

488 

224  48 

416 

191  86 

497 

228  62 

660 

808  60 

14,896 

$6,622  16 

$34  96 


$1,09112 


$427  81 
114  08 
118  62 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOB  1865— continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Sauk— concluded. 

Excelsior,.. 

Fairfield........... 

Franklin,... , 

Freedom, ... 

Greenfield, , 

Honey  Creek,... 

fronton, 

LaTalle, 

Merrimack,. ...... 

New  Buffalo,...., 

Prairie  dn  Sao,.. 

Beedsburg, 

Spring  Green,.... 
flnmpter,. ._...?... 

**oj,- 

Washington, 

Westfield,... 

Winfield,.... 

Woodland, 


Total,. 


muwAio — 

Belle  Plaine,. 

Haitian  d, 

Ptfla, 

Biehmond,.... 

flemwano, 

Wankecheon, 

Total,.. 

YQA3 

Akbott,.. 

timnbnsh,... 
Hermann...... 

Holland, 

H-*,- 

ifndon 

Mitchell, 

Mnelle, 

nth, 

I 
Sett,. 

Aeboygan,... 

fleeboygan  Falls, 

flkefcoygan  Falls  Village, 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

290 

$188  40 

261 

120  06 

326 

149  96 

244 

112  24 

800 

188  00 

448 

208  78 

438 

199  19 

820 

147  20 

808 

189  88 

841 

166  86 

719 

880  74 

468 

216  28 

351 

161  46 

897 

182  62 

349 

160  64 

305 

140  80 

879 

174  34 

284 

180  64 

235 

108  10 

8,173 

$8,  759  68 

95 

$43  70 

33 

15  18 

75 

34  60 

80 

86  80 

34 

15  64 

7 

8  22 

324 

$149  04 

639 

$293  94 

616 

287  86 

734 

837  64 

956 

439  80 

782 

886  72 

663 

258  98 

422 

194  12 

437 

201  02 

889 

885  94 

696 

374  16 

231 

106  26 

677 

265  42 

607 

288  22 

777 

867  42 

602 

280  92 

APPORTIONMENT\OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866— oontinued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Bhiboyoan— concluded. 

Steboygan  City, , 

Wilson, .. 


Total,. 


Tbimpealeau— 

Arcadia, 

Caledonia, 

Chase, 

Bornside, 

B.trick,.. 

Gale,.. 

Hale, 

Lincoln, 

Preston, 

Sumner, 

Trempealeau,. 


Total,.. 


VSRIION — 

Bergen, 

Christiana,... 

Clinton, , 

Coon,.. 

Franklin...... 

Forest, , 

Greenwood,.. 

Genoa, 

Hamburg,.... 
Harmony,...., 

Hillside, 

Jefferson, 

Kickapoo,...., 

Liberty, , 

Stark, 

Sterling, 

Union, 

Viroqua, , 

"Webster, 

Whitestown,. 
Wheatland,... 


Total,... 


Walworth— 
Bloomfield,. 
Parian, 


No.  of 
Children. 


1,650 
486 

11,063 


95 
147 

21* 

148 

802 

•    15 

64 

148 

86 

464 

1,628 


165 
800 
170 
169 
Col 
178 
142 
180 
266 
193 
288 
848 
886 
183 
160 
808 
98 
667 
288 
160 
168 

4,998 


448 
659 


Apportion- 
ment. 


J718  00 
228  66 

$5,088  98 


968  88 
69  62 

966 

68  06 

188  92 

690 

29  44 

68  06 

89  66 

218  44 

$700  68 


$75  90 

188  00 

78  90 

78  14 
166  06 

79  68 
66  12 
69  80 

117  76 

88  78 

182  48 

160  06 

177  66 

6118 

78  60 

14168 

46  08 

806  82 

188  48 

48  80 

77  26 

$2,299  06 


$208  76 

267  14 
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APrORTIOJSMENT  OF  8CBOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1865— continued. 


Counties  ?J)C  Tofliw. 


Wa7«*oct  v — co  ac  1  ucled. 

j>elaTan,.~ 

Ernst  Troy, 

Elkhorn, — 

GeneTft,- 

Hudson, 

La  Grange,. . 

Le>  Fayette,. 

P""*)     -  

Richmond............. 

Sharon,.,..* ..... 

Sugar  Cr<"ekt., .*...,. 
Bpring  Prairie..  .*..* 

Troy,,.. « 

Wh  1 1  e  wa  terr .  ,..,.... 
Walworth 


No.  of 
Children. 


918 
689 
876 
808 
529 
608 
490 
825 
888 
686 
404 
457 
440 
1,844 
641 


To'f. 


9,794 


WaSHIXaTOS — 

Addi  bod,. ....... 

Barton,- 

Erin.  ...  ....... 

Faroington*... 
German  town,. 
Hartford,  ...... 

Jaek&otu 

Kerfaakum, 

Pdlkf- 

Biehfield, 

Trenton, , 

Wayne.  ~ 

Wea»  Jen^  .... 


687 

714 

761 

1,018 

1.094 

836 

648 

1,076 

848 

788 

786 

708 


Total, 110,684 


WAUKESHA— 

Brookfield  .... 

Delafield, 

Eagle, 

Genesee, 

Lisbon,. 

Metioojonee,... 

Merlon, 

Noskego, 

M  okwnnago, .. 
Hew  Berlin, ... 
OcoDomowoc,.. 

Ottawa,- 

Pewaokee...... 


805 
549 
614 
708 
548 
928 
580 
675 
628 
829 
965 
480 
602 
898 


Apportion- 
ment. 


$419  98 
270  94 
172  50 
869  88 
243  84 
283  68 
225  40 
194  60 
178  48 
8)6  56 
185  84 
210  22 
202  40 
618  24 
248  86 


$4, 606  24 


$480  66 
247  02 
828  44 
850  06 
468  28 
508  24 
884  56 
249  78 
494  60 
887  78 

860  18 

861  66 
826  68 


$49>9I  64 


$370  80 
262  64 
236  44 
826  68 
262  08 
426  88 
266  80 
204  60 
286  58 
381  34 
44*  90 
220  80 
276  92 
188  GS 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOB  1866— continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Waukesha— concluded. 

Vernon, , 

Waukesha, 


Total,.. 


Waupaca — 

Bear  Creek... 
Caledonia,.!.., 

Da  j  ton,.. 

Farmington,... 

Helvetia,- 

Iola, 

Larrabee, 

Lebanon, 

Lind,... 

Little  Wolf,.... 

Matteson, 

Mukwa, 

Royalton, 

Scandinavia,.. 
8t  Lawrenco,. 

Union, 

Waupaca, 

Weyauwega,.. 


ToUl,.. 


Waushara — 

Aurora, 

Bioomfield, ... 

Coloma, 

Deerfield, 

Dakota, 

Hancock, 

Leon, 

Mt.  Morris,... 

Marion,.. 

Oasis, , 

Plainfield,...., 

Pojsippi, 

Rose, 

Rich  ford, 

Springwater, . 

Saxrille, 

Warren, 

Wautoma, 

Total, 


No.  of 
Children. 


Apportion 
meat 


449 

1,826 


10,879 


86 
287 
280 
289 

86 
288 

20 
168 
402 
166 

46 
864 
282 
867 
244 

48 
496 
606 


$20664 
60996 

$6,004  84 


4,177 


866 
272 
118 

67 
104 
126 
264 
178 
216 
196 
870 
126 

69 
194 
188 
269 
246 
266 

8,620 


$89  10 
109  01 
119  60 
182  94 

16  66 

109  48 

9  20 

72  68 
184  92 

76  36 

20  70 
162  84 
106  72 
168  82 
112  24 

19  78 
228  16 
282)0 


$1,92142 


$167  90 

125  12 

64  28 

90  82 

47  84 

67  96 

12141 

8188 

99  86 

89  70 

170  » 

67  M 

8174 

89  24 

86  48 

119  14 

112  70 

12190 

$i7w5~a 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866- concluded. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


WunriBAGO — 

Algoma, 

Black  Wolf, 

Clayton, 

Menasha, 

Neenah,.. 

Nekton,.- 

Kepenskin, 

OniYo,..........*.. 

Oihkosh, 

Oshkosb  City,.. 

Poygan,.. 

Rushford,.- 

Utica 

Vinland, 

Winchester...., 
Winneconne,.., 
Wolf  RiTcr,.-. 


No  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


176 
293 
633 
896 
888 
445 
858 
809 
8"2 
2,954 
308 
708 
477 
898 
614 
608 
109 


Total 10,  716 


Wood— 

Centralia 

Dexter,.- 

Grand  Rapids,  „ 

Lincoln,.. 

Rudolph, 

Saratoga, ... 

8eneca,.~ 

Sigel,- 

Springfield,- 

Total, 


210 


80  96 
184  78 
246  18 
412  16 
408  48 
204  78 
162  88 
372  64 
166  62 
1,368  84 
141  68 
828  88 
219  42 
180  78 
286  44 
281  88 
60  14 


4,929  86 


96  60 


819 

146  74 

9 

4  14 

88 

40  48 

88 

46  08 

69 

27  14 

67 

26  22 

41 

18  86 

881 

$406  26- 
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TABLE  NO.  7. 

TEACHEBS'   CERTIFICATES'. 


COUNTIES. 


Ashland, 

Brown, , 

Bnflalo,... 

Calumet, 

Clark,- 

Chippewa,  M , 

Colombia,  - , 

Crawford,.- 

Bane,  lit  dist., 

Bane,  2d  dist,. 

Badge,  1st  diat 

Bodge,  2d  diet,.. 

Boor. 

Douglas,- 

Bun,- 

Ian  Claire,.. 

Fond  da  Lao,. 

Grant,.. 

Green, , 

Green  Lake, 

Iowa,,.. 

Jackson,.. 

Jefferson, 

Jnneau,~ , 

Kenosha, 

Kewaunee,.. 

La  Crosse,... , 

La  Fayette, 

La  Potato,- 

Manitowoc, 

Marathon,  - 

Marquette, 

Milwaukee,  1st  diet,. 
Milwaukee,  2d  diet.,.., 

Monroe,- , 

Ooonto, 

Outagamie, 

Osauket, 

JJP*"* 

Fierce,... , 

Pott, 

Portage,. 

Baciae, ............ 


MALE. 


t 

© 


1 

o 


9 

1 

12 

14 
12 


6 
40 
19 
27 
26 
19 
88 

2 


9 

7 
29 
66 
88 
28 
24 

8 
24 
20 
10 

9 
24 
20 


82 
8 

17 
8 

19 

16 


FEMALE. 


8 
88 

9 
2 
1 


1 


22 
4 
6 


ILL 

"T 


© 
2 


77 


67 

86 

72 

14 

26 

186 

78 

140 

179 

80 

127 

27 

2 

84 

80 

166 

266 

144 

98 

182 

46 

166 

108 

67 

82 

78 

188 


78 
9 
89 
66 
11 
126 
12 
81 
80 
87 
78 
16 
68 
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TABLE  NO.  7— TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES-concluded. 


COUNTIES. 


MALE. 


Richland, 

Rook,  lit  district, 

Rock,  2d  district, 

St.  Croix, 

Sauk, 

Shawano, 

Sheboygan, 

Trempealeau, !      1 

Vernon, 

Walwerth, i 

Washington,.  - 

Waukesha, 

Waupaca, - 

Wausaara, 

Winnebago, .' 

Wood,.-...... 


Totals, . 


36 


1 


l 


41 
22 
19 
4 
18 


64 


18 

5 

81 

84 

41 

80 

16 

8 

10 

8 


1,990 


PBMALX. 


n 


2 

o 


1 

4 
9 
4 
2 


i 

6 
1 
8 

1 


181 


•3 
o 

•3 


95 
114 

n 

61 

169 

IS 

76 

41 

101 

100 

If 

185 

84 

91 

1SS 

24 


4,888 


Total  first  grade,.... 
Total  seeond  grade,, 
Total  third  grade,.... 


m 
191 

6,88 


Total  all  grades, 7.082 


INDEX. 


Academies  and  seminaries,- jg 

Amendments  to  schoel  law  recommended, gl 

Apportionment  of  school  fund  income, 27-126 

Attendance  of  papils  at  school,.. • .t 45 

Certitoatee  ef  teaohers, 6 

Colleges  and  unWcrsities, , 14-1(5 

Compulsory  education, 49 

Cost  of  instruction, 10-29 

County  sitperintendency, 34 

County  superintendents,  meetiug  of. 84 

Industrial  education, 45 

Venial  schools,... 43 

PriTate  schools, 12 

Reports  of  county  superintendents,  (special.) 

Brown, 57 

Buffalo, 68 

Clark, 59 

Columbia, 60 

Crawford, 68 

Dane,  1st  district, 64 

Door, *. 65 

Dunn, * 67 

Eau  Claire, 68 

Fond  du  Lac, 69 

Grant, 70 

Iowa, 78 

Jefferson, 75 

Juneau, 76 

Kenosha, 78 

Kewaunee, 80 

Manitowoc, 81 

Marquette, 81 

Milwaukee,  1st  district, 83 

Monroe, '. 88 

Ozaukee, 84 

Pepin,.- 85 

Pierce, 87 

Polk, 88 

Portage,- 89 

Rock,  2d  district, 91 

St  Croix,.. M 9t 
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Sheboygan, % 

Trempealeau, ......    98 

Vernon, 101 

Walworth, ...  108 

Washington, 1<M 

Waupaca, 106 

Wood, 106 

Reports  of  city  superintendents. 

Appleton, 100 

Fond  du  Lac, 110 

Green  Bay, 112 

Janesville, US 

Kenosha,- Hi 

Madison, 117 

Milwaukee, ^.. 120 

Mineral  Point, 120 

Oahkosh, _ 121 

School  houses, 10 

School  house  sites, 11 

Sohool  fund, 17 

School  fund  income, 25 

School  law,  amendments  needed, 62 

State  teachers'  association,  annual  meeting  of. 3$ 

Statistics,  general 8-141 

Taxes  raised  for  school  purposes, 8-9 

Teachers,  number  employed, 6 

Teachers,  names  of  those  holding1 1st  grade  certificates, 7 

Teachers'  institutes, 89 

Text  books,  list  of  recommended 31 

Township  system  of  school  government, 62 

Value  of  school  houses, 11 

Wages  of  teachers, 7-3 

Webster's  dictionary,  distribution  of SO 
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Sheboygan, 9$ 

Trempealeau, 98 

Vernon,- 101 

Walworth, 102 

Washington, 104 

Waupaca, 106 

Wood, 106 

Reports  of  city  superintendents. 

Appleton, 109 

Fond  du  Lac, 110 

Green  Bay, 112 

Janesville, 118 

Kenosha, 116 

Madison. 117 
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OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 
Madison,  December  10,  1866. 
To  Bis  Ezc&ency,  Lucius  Fairchild, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin : 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  from 
this  Department.  I  am  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

JNO.  G.  McMYNN, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


REPORT. 

To  the  Legislature  : 

Gentlemen  :  In  conformity  with  section  67  of  the  laws  relating  to  com- 
mon schools,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  official  reports  for  the  past 
two  years,  exhibits  the  more  important  facts  relating  to  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  state,  and  shows  at  a  glance  the  progress  made  during  the  year, 
ending  August  31,  1866  : 

Whole  number  of  school   districts  in  1866, 3,848 

do  do  do  1865, 3,806 

Increase  in  1866, 42 

Whole  number  of  districts  reported  in  1866, ♦. 3 ,647 

do  do  do  1865, 8,685 

§  _____ __ 

Decrease  in  1866, 38 

Number  of  parts  of  districts  in  1866, 1,740 

do  do  do  1865, 1,788 

Increase  in  1866, 2 

Number  of  parts  of  districts  reported  in  1866, 1 ,656 

do  do  do  1865, 1,678 

Decrease  in  1866, 22 

Whole  number  of  children  over  4  and  uuder  20  years  of  age  in  1866, 352,004 

do  do  do  do  1865, 389,024 

Increase  in  1866, 12,980 

Whole  number  attending  school  in  1866, 234,265 

do  do  do  1865, • .1ft&,!*N\ 

Incre&e  In  J 866, % . .  W^NSfo 


4 

Total  number  of  days  attendance  in  1866t 15,637,529 

do  do  do  1865, 14,681,167 

Increase  in  1866, 956,362 

Per  centum  of  number  registered  drawing  public  money  in  1866, 665 

do  do  do  do  do  1865, 658 

Increase  in  1866, .007 

Whole  number  of  schools  reported  in  1866, 4,612 

do  do  do  1865, 4,579 

•  

Increase  in  1866, 83 

Average  number  of  days  schools  were  taught  in  1866, 128 

do  do  do  do  1865, 184} 

Decrease  in  1866, 6} 

Per  centum  of  average  number  attending  of  whole  number  registered  in  1866,     .  521 
do  do  do  do  do      1865,     .490 

Increase  in  1866, 031 

Per  centum  of  average  number  attending  of  whole  number  drawing  public 
money  in  1866, 346 

Per  centum  of  average  number  attending  of  whole  number  drawing  public 
money  in  1865, - 328 

Increase  in  1866, .023 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  day,  including  all  expenses,  in  1866, 7.6  cts. 

do  do  <lo  do  1865, 7.2  cts. 

Increase  in  1866, 0.4  cts. 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  (of  22  days)  in  1866, $1 ,672 

do  do  do  1865, 1,584 

Increase  in  1866, |088 

Average  cost  for  each  scholar  registered  in  1866, $5  08 

do  do  do  do      1865, 4  73 

Increase  in  1866, 35 

Average  amount  expended  for  each  person  over  4  and  under  20  years  of  age 

in  1866, $8  38 

Average  amount  expended  for  each  person  over  4  and  under  20  years  of  age 
in  1865, 3  11 

Increase  in  1866, 27 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  1866 7,879 

do  do  1865, , 7,582 

Increase  in  1866, 347 


Whole  number  of  certificates  granted  in  1860, 6 ,114 

do  do  do  1865 7,082 

Decrease  in  I860, 968 

Number  of  certificates  granted  to  male  teachers  in  1 866, 1 ,308 

do  do  do  1805, 2,090 

Decrease  in  1866 782 


Number  of  certificates  granted  to  female  teachers  in  1866, 4 ,806 

do  do  do  1865, 4,992 

Decrease  in  1866, 186 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  1866, $38 .  63 

do  do        do  1865, 36.45 

Increase  in  1866, 82.18 


Average  wages  of  female  teachers  in  1866, $24 .05 

do  do  do  1865, 22.24 

Increase  in  1866, $1.81 

Taxes  levied  for  teachers'  wages  in  1866, $557, 368. 96 

do  do  do  1865, 338,627.76 

Increase  in  1866, $118,741 .20 


Taxes  levied  for  building  and  repairing  in  1866,  $216,676.82 

do  do  do  1865, 90,649.84 

Increase  in  1 866, $126 , 026. 98 


Taxes  levied  for  libraries  and  apparatus  in  1866, $6,778.11 

do  do  do  1865, 5,100.19 


Increase  in  1806, $1,677  92 

Paid  on  old  indebtedness  in  1866, $77,063  27 

do  do  1865,   30,146  82 

Increase  in  1866, $46,916  95 

Taxes  levied  by  town  meetings  in  1866, $86,301.50 

do  do  1865,.... 61,804.04 

Increase  in  1866, $24,497.46 

Taxes  levied  bv  boards  of  supervisors  in  1866, $131,736.71 

do  do  do  1865, 103,775.44 

Increase  in  1866, $27,961.27 


Amount  apportioned  from  income  of  School  Fund  in  1866 $152,560.80 

do  do  do  do  1865, 151,816.34 

Increase  in  1 866 $744. 46 


Monevon  hand  August  81,  1866, $233,568.80 

do'  do  do         1865, 179,342.96 


Increase  August  31,  1866, $54,225.84 

Expended  for  building  and  repairing  in  18G6, $174,908.97 

do  do  do  1865, 86,420.05 

Increase  in  1866, $88,483.92 

Expended  for  libraries  and  apparatus  in  1866, $4,590.97 

do  do  do  1865, 6,637.59 


Decrease  in  1866, $2 ,046 .  62 


Expended  for  salaries  of  male  teachers  in  1866, $229, 952.23 

do  do  do  1865 189,614.89 


Increase  in  1866, $40,337.34 


Expended  for  salaries  of  female  teachers  in  1866, $416,941.85 

do  do  do  1865, 471,257.50 


Decrease  in  1866, $54, 315. 65 


Expended  for  school  furniture,  records,  etc.  in  1866, $12,066.31 

do  do  do  1865, 9,915.96 


Increase  in  1866, , , . . .     $2 ,  150 .  35 


Whole  amount  expended  for  support  of  public  schools  in  1866, $1 ,075 ,572. 95 

do  do  do  do  in  1865, 913,222.85 


Increase  in  1866, $162,850.10 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

While  the  number  of  districts  in  the  state  is  42  more  than  in  1865,  the 
number  reported  is  38  less.  The  consolidation  of  districts  offsets  the 
number  of  new  districts  formed ;  hence  the  number  organized  during  the 
year  is  probably  larger  than  is  indicated  by  the  reports. 

The  town  boards  of  supervisors  very  generally  seek  to  unite  districts 
whenever  practicable,  and  thus  to  promote  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
management  of  school  affairs.  There  are,  however,  instances  in  which  the 
ability  to  employ  a  good  teacher  and  to  support  a  good  school  is  sacrificed 
to  the  supposed  advantage  of  residing  near  the  school  house. 

In  many  of  our  villages  and  thickly  settled  towns  a  union  of  districts 
that  would  render  it  possible  to  grade  the  schools,  would  be  advantageous. 
With  primary  schools  conveniently  located,  and  a  central  school  of  higher 
grade  established,  the  benefits  of  the  graded  system  may  be  made  avails- 


We.  Until  the  adoption  of  the  "  Township  system  of  school  organiza- 
tion," special  legislation  must  be  sought  by  those  localities  desirous  of  se- 
curing the  benefits  resulting  from  the  method  of  managing  schools  that 
has  been  found  so  effective  in  our  cities  and  larger  villages. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  table  shows,  (1),  the  total  number  of  children  in  the 
state  over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age ;  (2),  the  total  number 
having  attended  the  public  schools  some  portion  of  the  year  ;  (3),  the 
per  cent,  of  attendance  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  school  age: 
and,  (4),  the  average  number  of  days  schools  have  been  taught  for  each 
year  since  the  present  school  system  went  into  operation : 


YEAH. 


1849, 
1850, 
1851 1 
1852, 
1833, 
1854, 
1855, 

i  &»«•.; 

18S7, 
1858, 
1839, 
I860, 
1861, 
1862, 
186*, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 


Pi 

'X  ?  s 


70 
M2 
11] 
124 
138 
155 
186 
2LK 
£41 
2ti4 
27H 
288 
S90 
808 

sso 


,4.17 
,M7 
,431 
,783 
,279 
,125 
,9€0 
,886 
,545 
,077 
,871 
,984 

tia;t 

,058 
,965 
,908 
,024 
,004 


I! 
i 


32,147 

81,507 

73,944 

88,042 

97,835 

103,033 

122,482 

134,353 

1.13,613 

171,885 

188,477 

194,357 

103,443 

l!H,3fl8 

215,103 

211,113 

223,067 

2MT265 


8*8 
6  S  9 

1*1 

-  :  - 
up* 

_^ 


15 
66 
7" 
7i 
69 
6fi 
64 
64 
60 
63 
41 
57 
66 
62 
87 
ul 
66 
66* 


71 
74 
7* 
75 
7S 
77 
84 
99 

12* 
121 
136 
132 
109 
120 
120± 

134 

128 


If  to  the  number  registered  as  attending  the  public  schools,  we  add 
those  reported  as  in  attendance  at  the  other  schools  in  the  state,  we  have 
at  least  247, 500,  which  is  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  over  4 
and  under  20  years  of  age. 

The  number  of  children  less  than  4  years  of  age,  who  have  attended  the 
public  schools  some  portion  of  the  past  year,  is  2,176  or  9      more  than 
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were  reported  last  year.  This  fact  is  creditable  to  neither  the  judgment 
of  school  officers,  nor  the  humanity  of  those  parents  who  permit  their 
children  to  attend  school  at  so  early  an  age.  The  restraint  and  routine  of 
the  school  room  are  not  adapted  to  the  growth  of  either  the  body  or  mind 
of  a  child  less  than  six  years  of  age.  Listlessness,  apathy  and  disgust 
are  the  certain  consequences  of  the  parental  folly  that  denies  to  a  child  the 
freedom  of  movement  required  by  his  body,  and  the  variety  of  objects  de- 
manded by  his  mind.  That  provision  of  our  State  constitution  which 
precludes  us  from  excluding  from  the  public  schools  children  under  six 
years  of  age,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  most  teachers  and  school  officers,  unwise 
and  unfortunate. 

The  number  over  20  years  of  age,  attending  the  public  sohools  is  1818, 
or  295  more  than  last  year.  The  subject  of  evening  schools  is  attracting 
attention,  and  deserves  the  consideration  of  Boards  of  Education  in  our 
cities.  There  are  many  persons  so  situated  in  our  large  towns,  as  to  be 
unable  to  attend  school  during  the  day,  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  evening  schools  to  learn  reading,  writing  and  book-keeping,  were  in- 
struction provided  in  these  important  branches.  To  render  these  schools 
useful,  and  to  make  them  successful,  they  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
best  teachers,  and  they  should  be  free. 

By  the  amendment  of  section  19,  of  chapter  155  of  the  General  Laws 
of  1863,  five  months  school  is  made  necessary  to  entitle  a  district  to  share 
hereafter  in  the  apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund.  The 
wisdom  of  this  provision  is  generally  conceded. 
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In  the  following  statement  are  given,  (1),  the  census  of  1865  by  conn- 
ties  ;  (2),  the  number  of  children  reported  over  four  and  under  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  (3),  the  whole  number  reported  as  attending  school,  and 
(4),  the  number  for  each  hundred  of  school  age,  who  have  been  registered 
as  attending  the  public  schools  some  part  of  the  past  school  year. 


COUNTIES. 


Adam?, 

Ashland, 
Bayfield, 

Brown, 

Buffalo, 

Burnett, 
Calumet,. . . . 
Chippewa, . . . 

Clark, 

Columbia,. . . 
Crawford, . . . 

Dane, 

Dodge, 

Door, 

Douglas, 

Dunn, 

Eau  Claire,.. 
Fond  du  Lac, 

Grant, 

Green, 

Green  Lake,. 

Iowa, 

Jackson, 
Jefferson,.. . . 

Juneau, 

Kewaunee, . . 
Kenosha,. ... 
La  Crosse,. .. 
La  Fayette,.. 
Manitowoc,.. 
Marathon,. . . 
Marquette,. . . 
Milwaukee,. . 

Monroe, 

Oconto, 

Outagamie,. . 
Ozaukee, 

Pepin, 

Pierce 

Polk, 


5,698 

256 

269 

15,282 

6,776 

171 

8,638 

3,278 

1,011 

26,112 

11,011 

50,192 

46,841 

3,088 

582 

5,170 

5,281 

42,029 

33,618 

20,646 

12,596 

20,657 

5,631 

30,597 

10,013 

7,089 

12,676 

14,834 

20,358 

26,762 

3,678 

7,827 

72,320 

11,652 

4,858 

11,842 

14,882 

8,002 

6,824 

1,677 


2,187 

187 

143 

6,725 

2,445 

77 

8,749 

1,420 

494 

10,340 
4,307 

20,285 

16,961 

1,162 

193 

2,041 

1,944 

17,672 

13,884 
8,319 
4,781 
9,071 
1,915 

14,874 
4,180 
8,014 
3,547 
5,400 
8,714 

11,708 
1,288 
2,945 

27,201 
4,829 
1,718 
5,829 
6,850 
1,839 
2,410 
630 


1,911 

300 

52 

3,501 

2,093 

41 

2,654 

880 

278 

8,442 

2,936 

13,873 

11,366 

702 

185 

1,482 

1,605 

12,140 

10,026 

7,041 

8,706 

6,769 

1,509 

7,456 

3,319 

1,296 

2,583 

3,499 

6,212 

6,821 

950 

2,192 

11,584 

8,783 

1,065 

8,788 

8,610 

1,077 

2,042 

604 


^  a  « 
o  o" 

a  Oji 

°    fi    « 
£  "3    © 


87 
.61 
87 
58 
81 
53 
71 
62 
56 
81 
68 
68 
67 
60 
96 
73 
83 
69 
72 
85 
77 
75 
78 
52 
79 
43 
78 
65 
71 
58 
74 
74 
43 
78 
62 
70 
58 
71 
85 
96 
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STATEMENT  OF  CENSUS,  &&— continued. 


382. 

til* 
g.s<s 

£.sl 

•Soft 
SB 


COUNTIES. 


Portage, 

Racine, 

Richland, 

Rock, 

St.  Croix,... 

Sauk, 

Shawano,.  . . 
Sheboygan, . . 
Trempealeau, 

Vernon, 

Walworth,... 
Washington,. 
Waukesha, . . 
Waupaca, . . . 
Waushara,.. . 
Winnebago... 

wood,....:. 


8 
22 
12 
86 

7 
20 

1 
27 

5 
18 
25 
24 
27 
11 

9 
29 

2 


,145 
,886 
,186 
,033 
,255 
,154 
,369 
,671 
,199 
,644 
,773 
,019 
,029 
,208 
,002 
,767 
,965 


868,937 


co  o 

O    *- 

5  §  • 

<~  a  w 

^   ©  08 

a  >  © 


3,297 
8,700 
5,824 

13,862 

8,228 

8,336 

470 

11,961 
2,197 
5,798 
9,646 

10,351 

10,598 
4,762 
3,968 

12,580 
1,086 


852,004 


2,604 
5,656 
4,325 
8,873 
2,511 
6,318 

286 
7,517 
1,465 
4,058 
7,880 
5,443 
7,856 
3,635 
3,026 
7,824 

870 


284,265 


--8 

£%  . 

c  eja 
g-2  o 


79 
65 
74 
64 
78 
76 
61 
63 
67 
70 
76 
53 
74 
76 
76 
62 
80 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  returns  from  Ashland  county  are  incorrect,  or 
that  a  large  number  comparatively,  not  residing  in  the  county,  have  at- 
tended the  public  schools. 

The  counties  showing  an  attendance  of  less  than  50  per  cent,  are  Ke- 
waunee, and  Milwaukee  ;  and  those  showing  an  attendance  of  more  than 
75  per  cent,  are  Adams,  Ashland,  Buffalo,  Columbia,  Douglas,  Eau 
Claire,  Green,  Green  Lake,  Jackson,  Juneau,  Monroe,  Pierce,  Polk,  Por- 
tage, St.  Croix,  Sauk,  Walworth,  Waupaca,  Waushara  and  Wood. 

The  number  attending  private  schools,  incorporated  Academies,  Colleges 

and  Universities,  and  the  number  receiving  instruction  in  the  various  be 

nevolent  institutions  in  the  state,  are  nearly  as  follows  : 

Number  reported  attending  private  schools, 9,959 

Academies, 1,646 

"    estimated  as  attending  Colleges  and  Universities, 1 ,  200 

"     in  the  State  Reform  School 209 

"     in  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Tlome, 244 

11     in  Institute  for  the   Education   of  the  Blind, 54 

"    in  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 104 

"    in  Orphans  Asylum  in  Milwaukee, 150 

Total, 18,565 
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If  this  number  bo  added  to  the  number  reported  as  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools,  we  have  247,830,  with  a  considerable  number  unreported,  who 
attend  denominational  and  other  private  schools.  The  whole  number  who 
have  received  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  State  during  the  past  year, 
may  be  estimated  at  250,000.  If  from  the  number  drawing  public  money 
we  deduct  20  per  cent,  for  those  too  young  to  attend  school,  or  having 
some  good  reason  for  their  absence,  we  find  281,604  who  ought  to  have 
attended  school.  It  thus  appears  that  there  are  over  31,000  children  in 
the  State  whose  education  is  entirely  neglected. 

If  in  connection  with  the  non-attendance,  we  consider  the  irregular  at- 
tendance, we  discover  a  state  of  things  that  no  good  citizen  can  oontemplat6 
without  deep  concern.  The  regular  attendance  of  the  whole  number  regis- 
tered in  the  public  schools  during  1866,  for  the  average  time  the  schools 
were  in  session,  would  give  us  29,915,920  days  attendance,  but  the  num- 
ber reported  is  15,637,529  days,  showing  that  for  the  128  days,  or  average 
time  the  schools  were  open,  there  were  in  attendance,  one  day  with  another, 
only  52  out  of  each  hundred  registered.  District  boards  and  other  school 
officers  may,  by  the  adoption  of  suitable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  do  much  to  prevent  irregulari- 
ty; and  county  superintendents  may,  by  requiring  teachers  to  make 
monthly  reports,  and  by  creating  a  proper  public  opinion,  succeed  in  secur- 
ing a  better  attendance  than  the  present  year  shows  ;  still,  the  terrible 
fact  that  one  half  of  the  children  registered  during  the  year  are  daily  ab- 
sent, and  that  there  are  at  least  30,000  children  in  the  State  growing  up 
in  ignorance  admonishes  us  that  some  power  more  potent  than  any  yet 
used  must  be  called  into  requisition  before  the  evil  can  be  removed. 

It  is  for  the  Legislature  to  consider  whether  our  laws  can  be  so  modified 
as  to  afford  a  remedy  for  the  great  wrong  society  suffers  from  this  evil. 
Property  pays  taxes  to  build  school  houses,  to  employ  teachers  and  to  ed- 
ucate all.  The  reason  is  that  education  protects  property  by  preventing 
crime,  but  we  waste  the  taxes  that  are  paid  to  educate  the  youth  of  the 
State,  and  then  impose  another  tax  to  punish  crimes  that  proper  culture 
would  prevent.  The  direct  results  of  irregular  attendance  are  scarcely 
more  deplorable  than  the  indirect.  It  weakens  our  whole  school  system. 
It  prevents  those  attending  regularly  from  making  progress  in  their  stud- 
ies, and  it  is  the  never  failing  source  of  disorder  in  schools  and  of  discord 
in  neighborhoods. 
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TEACHERS. 

Of  the  6,114  certificates  granted  during  the  past  year,  65  were  first 
grade,  151  second  grade,  and  5,898  third  grade.  The  number  of  first 
grade  certificates  is  6  more  than  last  year. 

The  teachers  in  most  of  our  city  schools  are  examined  by  city  superin- 
tendents, and  no  report  of  the  grade  of  certificates  granted  is  made  to  this 
office. 

The  names  of  those  who,  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1866,  re- 
ceived the  highest  or  first  grade  certificate,  on  examination  in  Orthoepy, 
Orthography,  Reading,  Penmanship,  Intellectual  and  Written  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Geography,  Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  Algebra,  History 
of  the  United  States,  Natural  Philosophy,  Geometry,  and  Theory  and  Art 
of  Teaching,  are  as  follows  : 


Names. 


John  Shevlin, 

E.  J.  Wilcox, . 

E.  F.  Bingham, 

Keziah  0.   Wright, 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Bingham,.. 
Walter  De  La  Matyr, . . 

W.  L.  R.  Haven, 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Hooker, 

Edwin  Marsh, , 

Chas.  L.  Morris, 

G.  B.  Goldsmith, 

H.  A.  Wentz, 

Martha  Kidder, 

Elizabeth  Denisou, 

Emelie  M.  Gleason,. . . , 

Annett  Wilson 

T.  H.Philbriek, 

Conrad  Matter, 

H.  W.  Lander, 

H.  C.  Wood, 

J.  R.  Adrian, 

Lucius  0.  Lee, 

William  Abern, 

Jas.  H.  Trowbridge,.. 

Peter  Oonlan, 

J.  B.  Fairehild, 

D.  J.  Higgins, 

Dora  Morrison, 

Laura  V.  Alban, 

John  Meg  ran, 

Sarah  Megran, 

Lc  tty  Megran, 


Counties. 


Brown  county. 
...do 


Columbia. 
....do... 


....do... 
Dane.. . . 

..do 

..do 


Dodge . 
..do... 


..do 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire, 
...do 


Names. 


Fond  du  Lac. . 

Grant 

..do 


Green 

Green  Lake,.. 

Juneau 

..do 

Kenosha 

La  Fayette . . . 

...do  

Milwaukee. . . 

Oconto 

Pierce 

Portage 

.. .do 

...do , 

...do , 


.do. 


L.  Marie  Hinklev,. . 
H.  W.  Mcintosh*... 
Geo.  D.  Stevens,,. . 

II.  W.  Glasier 

T.  Maroney, 

F.  M.  White, 

Mary  L.  Cox, 

C.  F.  Viebahn, 

Elbridgc  D.  Jackson, . 

H.  M.  Kottinger, 

Stephen  Littleficld, . 

Wm.  0.  Butler, 

Eliza  Graus, 

D.  W.  Gilfillan, 

Gilbert  Shepard, 

Warren  D.  Parker, . . 

0.  R.  Smith, 

A.  J.  Cheney, 

Lucy  J.  E.  Foote, . . . 

R.  E.  Coughlin, 

Henry  McBridc,. . . . 

Chas.  A.  Wood, 

Duncan  McGregor, . . 

T.  R.Earle, 

Catherine  P.  Ashman, 

G.  W.    Packard, . . , 

Eliza  Bishop, 

W.    Daggett, 

Sam'l  Shaw, 

W.  R.  Manning 

E.  S.  Welch 


Counties. 


Portage . . 
Racine. . . 
Richland. 
...do.... 


..•do.... 
St.  Croix. 
..do 


Sauk. , 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Sheboygan. 

..  .do 

...do 


Trempealeau. 

...do 

Walworth..., 

... do 

...do 


...do 

Washington . 
Waukesha. . . 
.do. 


Waupaca. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
. . .do. . . . 
...do.... 


Winnebago. 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Ladies, 17 

Gentlemen, 46 


Total,. 


*& 
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TEACHERS'  WAGES. 


The  following  table  shows  (1)  the  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  (2) 
the  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers,  and  (3)  the  ratio  of  the  wages  of 
female  to  the  wages  of  male  teachers,  for  the  past  eighteen  years. 


Year. 


1849,. 

1850. . 

1851.. 

1852.. 

1853. , 

1854. 

1855. 

1856., 

1857. 

1858. , 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 


Male. 

Female. 

Katio 
per  cent. 

$15  22 

$6  92 

45 

17  14 

8  97 

52 

17  15 

8  35 

43 

15  83 

8  61 

54 

18  17 

9  94 

50 

18  75 

11  00 

60 

23  10 

12  08 

52. 

25  88 

13  80 

54 

24  60 

15  16 

62 

27  02 

14  92 

55 

22  93 

14  29 

68 

24  20 

15  30 

63 

23  01 

14  62 

63 

25  82 

15  82 

61 

27  11 

16  81 

62 

32  39 

19  13 

60 

36  45 

22  24 

61 

88  63 

24  05 

62 

There  is  a  demand  in  all  parts  of  the  state  for  teachers  who  have  had 
the  advantages  of  professional  training.  Persons  qualified  to  teach  are 
well  paid  as  soon  as  their  fitness  becomes  known.  A  necessity,  however, 
exists  for  permitting  those  of  very  limited  attainments  to  teach.  Other- 
wise hundreds  of  schools  would  be  without  teachers.  The  cause  of  this 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  no  facilities  for  obtaining  the  training  necessary 
for  a  teacher  have,  until  recently,  existed  in  our  state.  The  Normal  De- 
partment of  the  University  and  the  Normal  School  at  Platteville  are  doing 
a>  small  part  of  muoh  that  we  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  accomplished. 

The  salaries  paid  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  state,  to  the  principals  of 

high  schools,  are  as  follows  : 

Beloit, $1,600 

Fond  do  Lac, 1,600 

JanesYille, • 1,500 

Kenosha, 1,200 

Madison, ." 1,600 

Milwaukee, 1,200 

Oshkosh 1,500 

Racine, !.  1,800 

Sheboygan, 1,200 

In  many  of  our  villages,  teachers,  fitted  to  take  charge  of  graded  schools, 

receive  from  $800  to  $1000  per  annum.    In  some  of  the  coxmVr^  &%\*Y&\fe 

there  if  too  littie  importance  attached  to  attainment*,  W&  mil  s^rar* 
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ence,  by  those  who  employ  teachers ;  and  cheapness  is  often  more  care- 
fully considered  than  qualification.  The  economy  that  sacrifices  the  school 
for  a  few  dollars,  is  ill-advised,  and  the  injustice  that  demands  ability, 
learning  and  character  in  a  teacher  and  yet  refuses  a  liberal  compensation 
for  them,  merits  the  severest  reprobation. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark  that  some  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
state  may  be  found  in  obscure  villages  or  rural  districts — schools  that  in 
order,  discipline  and  attainments  surpass  others  better  known  and  better 
appreciated. 

SCHOOL  TAXES. 


The  amounts  received  and  expended  for  support  of  public  schools,  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1866,  as  compiled  from  the  reports  of  county 
superintendents,  are  as  follows  : 


Receipts.       Disbursements. 


Taxes  for  building  and  repairing, 

Taxes  for  teachers'  wage*, 

Taxes  for  apparatus  and  libraries, 

Taxes  levied  by  town  meetings, 

Taxes  levied  by  boards  of  supervisors,. 

Income  of  the  School  Fund, 

From  all  other  sources, 

For  building  and  repairing, 

For  apparatus  and  libraries, 

For  services  of  male  teachers, 

For  services  of  female  teachers, 

For  old  indebtedness, 

For  furniture,  registers  and  records,.. . 
For  all  other  purposes, 


Money  on  hand  August  31,  1865,. 
Money  on  hand  August  31,  1866,. 


Error  in  reports — balance, . 


8216,676  82 
557,368  96 
6,778  11 
86,301  50 
131,736  71 
143,183  61 
113,457  21 


$174,903  97 

4,590  97 

229,952  23 

416,941  85 

77,063  27 

12,066  81 

160,054  35 


$1,255,502  92 
179,342  96 


$1,075,572  95 


233,568  80 


$1,309,141  75 
125,704  18 


$1,434,845  88 


$1,434,845  88 


The  reports  from  the  county  superintendents  of  Burnett,  Columbia,  Ju- 
neau and  Kenosha  counties,  and  the  first  district  of  Milwaukee  county, 
were  balanced. 

There  is  general  complaint  in  the  reports  of  county  superintendents  in 

regard  to  the  defective  and,  in  many  cases,  utterly  unintelligible,  returns 

nude  by  town  alerts  respecting  the  financial  wnxditum  tf  tta  school  dis- 
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tricts  of  their  respective  towns.  Town  clerks  complain,  and  with  good 
reason,  of  the  financial  statements  furnished  to  them  by  district  clerks. 
Unless  some  means  can  be  devised  to  ensure  more  correct  reports  from 
school  districts,  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  our  educational  statistics  will 
be  more  than  approximations  to  the  facts,  upon  a  knowledge  of  which  the 
intelligent  and  efficient  management  of  our  school  affairs  depends.  There 
is  needed  a  simple  and  uniform  method  of  keeping  school  accounts,  and 
this  can  best  be  secured  by  furnishing  to  each  district  a  register  for  the 
school,  and  reoord  books  for  the  clerk  and  treasurer,  with  such  instructions 
as  will  tend  to  secure  greater  accuracy  in  the  keeping  of  accounts  and 
making  reports.  The  matter  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  Legislature  for 
consideration. 

The  following  statement  shows  (1)  the  aggregate  valuation  of  property 
in  the  state,  from  1854  to  1865  inclusive,  (2)  the  amount  raised  by  tax 
for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  (3)  the  tax  upon  a  dollar  : 


Year. 


1854.. 
1855,. 
1856,. 
1857,. 
1058,. 
1859,. 
I860,. 
1861,. 
1862,. 
1863,. 
1864,. 
1865,. 


Aggregate  valu- 
tion. 


Amount  raised  |Milla    on 
for  pub.    schools,  a  dollar. 


$64,285,714 
87,500,000 
150,000,000 
150,000,000 
175,000,000 
168,620,233 
184,062,536 
180,984,354 
182,507,222 
153,071,773 
152,652,752 
156,416,297 


8142,367  02 

90,192  57 

72,604  88 

128,161  04 

147,919  66 

454,261  42 

402,765  23 

723,130  25 

679,798  94 

821,859  78 

908,152  04 

1,112,319  31 


2.20 
1.03 
0.50 
0.85 
0.84 
2.69 
2.19 
4.00 
3.72 
5.36 
5.94 
7.11 


The  reports  of  amounts  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
previous  to  1860  are  not  reliable. 
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COST  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  statement  shows  (1)  the  average  tax  levied  for  school 
purposes  for  the  number  of  persons  drawing  public  money,  (2)  the  amount 
expended  for  each  person  of  school  age,  including  the  income  of  the  School 
Fund,  and  (3)  the  amount  expended  for  each  scholar  in  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  for  each  year  since  1849  : 


Year. 

Average  tax  per 

scholar  for 
school  purposes. 

Am't  expended 

for  each  scholar 

of 'school  age. 

Am't  expended 
per  scholar  in 
attendance. 

1849 

$1  08 
1  23 
1  56 
1  84 
1  25 
1  96 

1  79 

2  18 
2  33 
2  29 
2  33 
2  36 
2  42 
2  31 
2  11 
2  49 
2  65 
2  93. 

1850 

$1  81 
2  05 
1  82 

1  70 

2  68 
2  59 
2  88 
2  99 
8  04 
2  97 
8  00 
2  74 
2  81 
2  55 

2  96 

3  11 
3  38 

$1  95 
2  93 

1851 

1852 

2  56 

1853 

2  46 

1864 

4  12 

1855 

8  98 

1866. 

4  42 

1857. 

4  98 

1858 

4  82 

1859 

4  64 

I860 

4  48 

1861 

4  21 

1862 

4  40 

1863  

8  80 

1864 

4  62 

1865 

4  73 

1866 

5  08 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

The  number  of  public  school  houses  is  118  more  than  last  year,  being 
4,456.  Of  these  410  are  built  of  brick  or  stone.  The  number  of  pupils 
that  can  be  accommodated  is  247,950.  The  number  of  buildings  reported 
with  outhouses  in  good  condition  is  1,626 ;  629  are  without  blackboards, 
and  3,736  are  not  furnished  with  outline  maps. 

The  cash  value  of  school  bouses  is .$1,763,916  67 

The  cash  value  of  sites  is 277,727  SO 

Total  value  of  school  houses  and  sites, $2,041,643  97 


The  cities  and  towns  of  the  state  haying  sohool  houses,  valued  each  at 
$10,000  or  more,  are  as  follows  :  Beloit,  Delavan,  Fond  du  Lao,  Horicon, 
JanesriBe,  Kenosha,  Madison,  Milwaukee,  Mineral  Point,  Platteville,  Ra- 
cdne&nd  Watertown. 
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Daring  tho  past  year  there  has  been  expended  for  building  and  repair- 
ing, the  sum  of  $174,903.04,  a  sum  sufficient  to  show  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  suitable  school  accommodations.  In  many 
of  our  Tillages  and  cities  buildings  have  been  ercoted  that  reflect  great 
credit  not  only  upon  the  communities  that  have  built  them,  but  upon  the 
state  at  large.  There  are  school  houses  now  to  be  found  in  Wisconsin, 
that  in  their  construction,  arrangement,  stylo  and  furnishing  would  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  the  best  in  older  and  wealthier  states.  The 
progress,  in  this  respect,  mado  during  the  past  few  years,  is  a  source  of 
deep  satisfaction  to  every  friend  of  general  education.  An  elegant  school 
house,  conveniently  arranged  and  tastefully  furnished  exerts  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  all  classes  of  tho  community.  It  is  both  an  effect  and  a 
cause  of  intelligence  and  refinement. 

The  utter  unfitness  of  some  of  the  school  houses  in  the  state  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  designed,  and  this  too  in  districts  entirely  able 
to  provide  suitable  school  buildings,  suggests  the  propriety  of  such  legis- 
lative action  as  will  secure  to  the  children  residing  in  such  districts  the 
means  of  education.  Were  town  boards  of  supervisors  required,  on  com- 
plaint made  to  them  by  the  county  superintendent,  of  the  unfitness  or  lack 
of  school  accommodations  in  any  district,  to  examine  and  decide  as  to  the 
ground  of  such  complaint,  and  the  ability  of  the  district  to  provide  the 
necessary  buildings  for  a  good  school :  and  were  said  boards  authorised, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  to  levy,  collect,  and  expend  a  reasona- 
ble tax  for  building  a  school  house  or  for  repairing  tho  same,  it  is  believed 
that  such  a  law  would  be  beneficial  to  tho  districts  thus  taxed,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  people  of  the  state. 

The  poorest  school  houses  are  cot  generally  found  in  the  districts 
possessing  least  ability  to  build  better  ones.  They  are  evidences  of  sel- 
fishness or  ignorance  wherever  they  are  found  ;  hence  a  law  of  the  kind 
indicated  could  not  be  regarded  as  oppressive. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  statement  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  present 
year  : 

Whole  number  of  private  schools, 819 

Number  of  teachers  engaged  in  such  schools, 390 

Number  of  pupils  registered, 9  f  759 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 7,692 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  more  of  this  class  of  schools 
than  the  returns  show,  and  that  county  superintendent*  ftxA\\i  &<&roSX»\.* 
obtain  information  concerning  them. 
fa 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  following  statement  in  regard  to  school  district'  libraries  will  show 
that  under  existing  arrangements  very  little  is  done  to  procure  libraries 
where  they  are  wanting,  or  to  increase  them  where  they  exist. 

No.  of  volumes  added  during  the  year 926 

Amount  expended  for  libraries  during  the  year, $1 ,  149  09 

Whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  district  libraries, 26,667 

Cash  value  of  school  district  libraries, $21 ,898 

The  law  now  authorizes  districts  to  raiso  a  tax  of  fifty  dollars  for  libra- 
ry purposes  at  each  annual  meeting  ;  but  the  above  abstract  of  reports  in- 
dicates that  comparatively  few  districts  avail  themselves  of  the  provision. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  convince  the  Legislature,  that  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  libraries  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  is  de- 
manded by  weighty  considerations.  Our  state  constitution  recognixea  li- 
braries as  a  part  of  our  common  school  system.  Section  2,  article  X, 
provides  that  the  income  of  the  school  fund  "  shall  be  exclusively  applied 
to  the  following  objects,  to-wit 

1.  To  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in  each  school 
district,  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor." 

2.  The  residue  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
academies  and  normal  schools  and  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus 
therefor." 

By  aot  of  Legislature  approved  March  21,  1859,  it  was  provided  that 
"  Teu  per  cent  of  the  school  fund  income  subject  to  apportionment  in  the 
"  year  18G0,  and  annually  thereafter, together  with  the  proceeds  of  a  spee- 
"  ial  state  tax  of  one-tenth  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  valuation,  shall  be, 
"  and  hereby  are  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  replenishing 
"  town  school  libraries,  the  books  for  which  shall  be  purchased  by  public 
"  authority,  and  distributed  in  some  just  proportion  among  the  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  state. 

The  legislature  having  made  no  provision  in  the  act,  raising  the  fund, 
for  its  expenditure,  it  was  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  amounted  to 
$88,784.78,  of  which  $35,418.08  was  derived  from  the  income  of  the 
school  fund,  and  $53,306.70  from  the  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the 
dollar  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  State. 

In  the  annual  roport  from  this  department  in  1861,  Hon.  J.  L.   Pick- 
ard,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  says  :    ■«  I  regret  that  no  pro- 
vision has  as  yet  been  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  township  library 
fund.   I  deem  the  principle  a  good  one,  and  one  well  calculated  to  advance 
the  educational  interests  of  the  Btaie.      Omn&ta  tV*  v^w  ^^m- 
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stances  into  which  wo  have  been  forced  by  tho  Southern  rebellion,  and  the 
consequent  demands  upon  our  state  for  means  to  prosecute  the  war,  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  advise  the  suspension  of  the  operation  of  the  law,  crea- 
ting this  fund,  for  a  term  of  three  or  five  years.  I  would  also  recommend 
that  so  much  of  the  fund  as  has  arisen  from  the  diversion  of  the  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  school  fund  income,  be  restored  to  that  income  for  appor- 
tionment ;  and  I  would  further  recommend  that  so  much  of  the  fund  as 
has  been  produced  by  the  1-10  of  a  mill,  state  tax,  be  set  aside  as  a 
permanent  library  fund,  and  that  for  three  or  five  years,  the  fund  so 
set'  aside,  be  invested  in  state  bonds.  By  this  means  the  state  will 
find  a  slight  temporary  relief,  and  the  fund,  so  cheerfully  paid  for  ed- 
ucational purposes,  will  be  eventually  devoted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  raised.'9 

The  legislature  instead  of  endorsing  by  its  action  tho  recommenda- 
tion of  Superintendent  Pickard,  the  wisdom  of  which,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  will  not  be  questioned,  repealed 
the  law  creating  the  fund,  and  returned  to  the  general  fund  of  the  State 
the  sum  of  $53,366.70  and  to  the  income  of  the  school  fund  the  balance, 
which  had  been  pledged,  to  establish  township  libraries. 

It  seems  to  be  proper  to  consider  at  the  present  time,  whether  the 
interests  of  the  state  would  not  be  promoted  by  carrying  out,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  project  that  was  defeated  by  tho  repeal  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  ten  of  the  general  laws  of  1859.  It  is  believed  that  an 
aet,  appropriating,  from  the  general  fund,  the  amount  of  the  l-10tb  mill 
tax,  for  founding  township  libraries,  would  be  regarded  by  the  people  as 
a  measure  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  tho  State,  It  would 
not  be  desirable  that  the  whole  amount  should  be  used  in  a  single  year, 
and  it  might  be  sound  policy  to  use  the  fund  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
courage that  local  effort  that  it  is  always  wiso  to  secure. 

An  act  of  this  kind  should  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Board 
of  Library  Commissioners,  to  consist  of  men  whose  position  and  charac- 
ter should  furnish  a  guarantee  that  that  the  books  selected  would  in  all 
respects  be  suitable,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  people  would,  in  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  the  same,  be  carefully  regarded.  It  should 
also  provide  for  library  committees  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state, 
who  should  have  the  custody  and  control  of  the  town  libraries,  under 
such  regulations  as  would  secure  the  preservation  of  the  books,  and  afford 
facilities  for  their  use  to  the  people  of  the  several  school  districts. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  e&Ita&to  \^\%^^\»>^o^ 
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a  strong  hope,  that  a  measure  fraught  with  so  much  good,  may  receive  a 
favorable  consideration. 

SCHOOL    FUND. 

The  School  Fund  consists  of: 

1.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  sap- 
port  of  public  schools. 

2.  All  moneys  accruing  from  forfeiture  or  escheat. 

3.  All  moneys  paid  for  redemption  from  military  duty. 

4.  The  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for 
any  breach  of  the  penal  laws. 

5.  The  five  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

The  amount  of  productive  school  fund  on  the  30th  day  of  September, 

1866,  was  as  follows  : 

Amount  due  on  certificates  of  sales, $554 ,350  74 

Amount  due  on  mortgages, 192,641  43 

Certificates  of  State  indebtedness, 1,894,900  00 

Due  from  the  State  on  account  of  five  per  centum  fund, 101 ,262  83 

Total  productive  fund, $2,243,154  50 

The  amount  belonging  to  the  productive  portion  of  the  School  Fund, 
September  30,  1865,  was  as  follows  : 

Amount  due  on  certificates  of  sales, $675,087  11 

Amount  due  on  mortgages, 289 ,  122  75 

Certificates  of  State  indebtedness, 897,000  00 

State  Bonds, 103,700  00 

Total, $1,964,859  86 

There  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  due  on  certificates  cf  sales  of  $120,- 
686.37,  and  in  the  amount  due  on  mortgages  of  $06,481.32,  making  the 
sum  of  $217,167.69.  The  state  bonds  reported  in  1865  as  apart  of  the 
School  Fund  have  been  canceled,  and  are  now  represented  by  certificates  of 
state  indebtedness.  The  amount  of  these  bonds  being  added  to  the  fore- 
going items,  we  have  $320,867.67,  as  the  decrease  in  certificates  of  sales, 
mortgages  and  state  bonds. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increase  in  certificates  of  state  indebt- 
edness of  $407,900.00,  showing  an  increase  in  the  productive  school  fund 
during  the  year,  as  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  $177,032.31. 
The  sources  of  this  increase  do  not  appear  in  the  account  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  as  published  from  year  to  year.  It  would  seem  desirable  to 
have  an  annual  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  showing 
the  items  that  go  to  increase  or  diminish  the  school  fund,  in  order  that  the 
causes  tor  its  increase  or  diminution  may  be  easily  understood. 
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Tbe  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  School  Fund  as  given  in  the 
State  Treasurer's  report,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30th  1866, 
were  as  follows  : 


Balance  in  the  Fund  Oct.  1,  1865. 


Payments  on  lands  and  loans, : 

Taxes  on  8chool  Land, 

Penalty  for  nonpayment  of  int.  and  adv., 

Fines  received  from  counties, 

United  States  on  sale  of  lands, 

Trespass  penalty  on  timber  lands, 

Sale  of  effects  of  unknown  person  found  dead . 

in  Mississippi  river, 

Invested  in  Wisconsin  bonds 

Invested  in  certificate  of  indebtedness  No.    7, 

act  of  Legislature  April  10,  1865, 

Delinquent  taxes  paid  to  counties, 

Purchase  of  forfeited  mortgage, 

Refunded  payments, 

Transfer  to  General  Fund,   discount  on  bonds, 

. . .  .do Normal  School  Fund,  

....do do 

...  .do.  ...University  Fund, 

Overpayment, 


Receipts. 


$10,465  05 

295,369  39 

21,363  50 

2,148  83 

2,139  16 

7,693  18 

308  38 

390  00 


80,703  25 


$420,580  74 


Disbursements. 


$293,700  00 

100,000  00 

22,827  45 

500  00 

2,615  02 

500  00 

326  00 

92  27 

20  00 


$420,580  74 


If  to  the  productive  School  Fund  be  added  one  fourth  of  the  productive 
Normal  School  Fund,  the  income  from  which  is  annually  apportioned  with 
the  income  of  the  School  Fund,  the  amount  of  the  fund,  interest  on  which 
at  7  per  cent,  will  be  apportioned  next  June,  is  $2,392,904  48,  consisting 
of: 

1.  Amount  due  on  certificates  of  sales, $554 ,  350  74 

2,  Amount  due  on  mortgages, 192 ,  641  53 

8.     Amount  due  on  certificates  of  state  indebtedness, 1 ,  394 ,  900  00 

4.  Amount  due  school  fund  on  account  of  five  per  cent,  fund, 101 ,262  38 

5.  One-fourth  of  Normal  School  fund, 149 ,749  98 

$2,392,904  48 

This  is  $279,898  16  more  than  the  amount  reported  from  this  depart- 
ment in  1865. 

The  School  Fund,  as  reported  by  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  the  past  eighteen  years,  is  as  follows : 

1849, $8,600  00 

1850, 538 ,094  AX 

1851, *Wb^ft  *• 

185$, «tt,W  tfc 

1899, VVKY^fefc^ 
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1854 1,670,258.  77 

18.55, 1,897,269  80 

1850, 1,859,242  82 

1857, 2,007,944  15 

1858, 2,845,846  84 

1859, 2 ,  786 ,767  08 

1860, 2,889,694  49 

1861, 2,458,351  49 

1862, 2,2l/,905  59 

1 863, 2 , 262 ,466  15 

1864, 2,118,423  56 

1865, 2,113,506  82 

1866, 2,392,904  48 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  that  the  amount  of 
state  bonds  outstanding  is  $440,100.  The  amount  due  the  state  on  ac- 
count of  loans  to  individuals,  is  as  follows  : 

School  fund $746,992  17 

University  fund, 59,280  70 

Normal  School  fund, 252,999  92 

Agricultural  College  fund, 2, 995  50 

Total  certificates  of  sales  and  mortgages, $1 ,064 ,  21 8  29 

The  amount  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  on  account  of  lands  and  loans, 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1866,  was,  as  appears  from  the  re- 
port of  the  State  Treasurer,  as  follows  : 

School  fund  payments  on  lands  and  loans $295 ,869  39 

University  fund     do  do  do 50,938  68 

Normal  School,  fund  do  do  77 ,808  60 

Agricultural  College  lands,  do  do 2 ,996  50 

Total $826,612  17 

Considering  the  fact  that  a  sum  sufficient  to  take  up  the  $440,100  of 
state  bonds  will  probably  be  paid  in  within  two  years,  it  would  seem  to  be 
proper  for  the  Legislature  to  determine  the  policy  of  the  state  in  reference 
to  the  management  of  its  trust  funds.  There  is  now  no  provision  for  in- 
vesting these  funds  in  any  public  securities  other  than  bonds  of  this  state 
issued  for  war  purposes. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  proper  management  of 
our  educational  trust  funds  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  Legislature, 
and  a  reasonable  forecast  requires  that  every  security  that  appropriate 
legislation  can  afford,  should  be  adopted,  to  ensure  the  prompt  payment 
and  apportionment  of  the  income  of  these  funds.  Whether  such  security 
can  be  found  without  an  amendment  to  our  state  constitution  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration. 

Tbo  noa-produotive  portion  of  the  school  fau&,  few&^\&%*t  \^XV*&*- 
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tion  lands  and  the  500,000  acre  tract,  was,    on  the  30th  of  September, 
1866,  as  follows  : 

SUte  lands  forfeited, 360 ,634  87-100  acres. 

State  lands  unsold, 102,789     6-100      " 

State  lands  never  ottered, 40  " 

Total  number  of  acres, 463 ,463  93-100  acres. 

The  number  of  acres  forfeited  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1865,  2.">,740  65-100 
The  number  of  acres  forfeited  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1866,  28,516  42-100 

Increase  in  1866 2,775  77-100 

The  dues  on  forfeited  mortgaged  lands,  Sept.  80,  1865,  were *1 14 ,758  98 

The  dues  on  forfeited  mortgaged  lands,  Sept.  80, 1866,  were $1 49,256  15 

Increase  in  1866, $4,497  17 

SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME. 

The  amount  of  income  of  the  School  Fund  in  the  State  Treasury,  and 
subject  to  apportionment,  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  1866,  as  certified  by 
the  State  Treasurer,  was  $152,560.80.  This  amount  was  apportioned  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  among  the  towns  and  cities  of 
the  state,  and  the  apportionment  was  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  20th  day  of  June,  as  required  by  Section  1  of  Chapter  4  of  the  Gen- 
eral Laws  of  1866. 

The  apportionment  was  45  cents  per  scholar.  A  statement  in  detail 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix  ;  table  No.  1. 

The  apportionments  from  1849  to  1866,  inclusive,  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 


Years. 


No.  of  Children. 


1849. 
1860. 
1851. 
1852. 
1858. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1868. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 


70,457 
92,047 
111,481 
124,788 
1*8,279 
155,125 
186,960 
218,886 
241 ,545 
264,977 
278,871 
288,984 
299,782 
808,656 
820,965 
329,906 
339,024 
m,004 


Apportionment. 


3  8-10  cents  per  scholar. 

60 do 

48 do 

45 do 

72 do 

80  5-10 do 

70 do 

66 do 

75 do 

64 do 

64 do 

82 do 

60 do 

44 do 

47 do 

46 do 

4& fc» 


Tht  apportionment  for  etch  year  is  made  upon  the  returns  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  ;  hence  the  amount  apportioned  for  any  year  will  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  children  reported  the  preceding  year  by  the 
number  of  cents  per  scholar  apportioned  that  year. 

Hereafter  all  expenses  incurrred  by  the  state  for  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  trust  funds  and  all  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  in- 
come of  said  funds,  are  to  be  paid  from  the  general  fund,  as  provided  by 
Chapter  56  of  the  General  Laws  of  1866,  which  act  went  into  effect  on  the 
1st  day  of  last  July. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
School  Fund  Income  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30th,  1866  : 


Receipts. 


Disbursem'ts. 


Interest 

Trespass 

Sale  of  Webster's  Dictionaries 

Sale  of  timber 

Sale  of  bark 

L.  Olcott,  overpayment  refunded 

E.  Salomon,  attorney's  fees  refunded. ........ 

Transferred  from  Normal  School  Fund  Income. 
do University do 


$165,699  71 

852  86 

12  50 

623  00 

21  00 

1  25 

54  45 

13,254  87 

1,600  00 


Apportionment  by  State  Sup't 

Atwood  &  Rublee,  advertising 

Ash  ton  &  Relf. do 

L.  E.  Amidon,  clerk  protecting  lands 

Bran  nan  k  Turner,  advertising , 

Bliss  &  Son do < 

Brainard  &  Watrous  .  .do 

Brackctt  &Knapp do 

H.  Borchscnius,  clerk  land  department 

James  A.  Bate,  chief  clerk  land  department. 

Brown  &  Smethurst,  advertising 

J.  R.  Bohan, do 

A.  0.  Brown, do 

W.  C.  Bradley,  clerk  treasurer's  office 

J.  W.  Brundage,  advertising 

James  M.  Bull,  clerk  secretary's  office 

J.  F.  Bryant,  clerk  protecting  lands 

C.  S.  Boardman, do , 

H.  Beckwith, do , 

Conery  &  Stout,  advertising 

J.  C.  Cover, do 

E.  C .  Carr,  clerk  land  department 

H.  8.  Clapp,  clerk  protecting  lands 

B.  F.  Cram,  clerk  land  department 

Edward  Decker,  advertising , 

Diwcjui  A  Dickenson,  .do 


$182,119  64 


$152,560  80 

80  85 

14  50 
52  92 
26  26 
86  49 

17  00 

15  50 
800  00 

1 ,350  00 
25  57 
25  85 

16  16 
225  00 

18  60 
550  00 
120  75 

81  25 
9  88 
5  60 

10  50 

51  00 

100  00 

515  82 

19  21 
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RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— continued. 


Receipts. 


Di8bursem'ts. 


W.  H.  Davenport,  clerk  protecting  lands. 

D.  Dun widdie, do 

E.  C.  DeMoe,  clerk  land  department 

W.  H.  Farnham,  advertising 

S.  S.  Fificld, do 

K.  J.  Fleischer,  clerk  treasurer's  office. . . 
O.  M.  Foresman,  clerk  land  department. . 
Geo.  R.  Frank,  clerk  protecting  lands.. . . 

Gary  k  Davis,  advertising 

G.  W.  Gates,  clerk  protecting  lands 

T.  W.  Gibbs,  clerk  land  department 

J.  P.  Hume,  advertising 

William  Hill do 

High  k  Booth, . .  .do 

C.  S.  Hart, do 

J.  Harris,  advertising, , 

J.  J.  Hawley,  clerk  land  department. . . . 

R.  S.  Hall,  clerk  protecting  lands 

C.  0.  Hood,  clerk  land  department 

J.  E.  Ingraham,  advertising, 

Iberg  k  Hunner,. . .  .do 

C.  B.  Jackson,  clerk  protecting  lands. . . . 

Knapp,  Stout  k  Co.,  advertising 

Abel  Keyes,  clerk  protecting  lands 

Frank  Leland,  advertising 

Richard  Lester,  clerk  secretary's  office. . . 

H.  S.  Marsh,  clerk  treasurers  office 

W.  J.  Martin,  advertising 

W.  S.  Monroe, do 

A.  Menges,  clerk  treasurer's  office 

W.  H.  Miller, do do 

Dan  Mai  bo  n,  clerk  protecting  lands 

E.  S.  Mc Bride,  clerk  land  office 

A.  J.  Manly,  advertising 

D.  L.  Noggle,  clerk  land  office 

W.  J.  Park,  printing 

Pease  k  Goodell,  advertising 

S.  W.  Fierce,....  ..do 

Priest  k  Nelson, do 

Arnold  Petty,  clerk  protecting  lands 

J.  B.  Redfield,    advertising 

Rusk,  Priest  k  Nelson,  advertising 

Robinson  k  Bro., do 

Reed  k  Hughs, do 

E.  D.  Ross, do 

Rockwell  k  Upham, do 

H.  N.  Rosa, do 

0.  E.  &L.C.  Redfield,. ..do 

D.  Rowe,  clerk  treasurer's  office 

Junes  Ross,  clerk  land  department 

O.  B.  Smith  k  Co.,  advertising, 

Scheoff,  Winegar,  k  Co.,  .do 

A.  0.  Sanford, do.  ..y/- 

Seymour  k  Elwel), do '. 

JE  8tmJfard, do 


\=\ 


$26  18 

7  05 

441  22 

36  50 

14  10 

225  00 

500  00 

108  62 

19  45 
42  83 

500  00 
21  11 

30  60 
2  82 

12  00 

6  50 

1H3  32 

120  27 

220  18 

2  00 
29  60 

9  63 

4  50 
227  89 

38  42 
450  00 
209  00 

20  00 
12  39 

150  00 
250  00 
647  46 
500  00 

3  50 
450  00 
709  98 

23  83 

21  84 

5  30 

23  50 

22  00 
58  00 
26  50 
10  87 
86  10 

24  50 
24  67 
17  00 

200  00 
184  00 

31  26 
U  \fc 
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RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— continued. 


Receipts. 


Disbursem'te. 


J.  B.  &H.  M.  Stocking,.. do 

J.  B.  Stocking, do 

A.  J.  Smith, do 

Edward  Salomon,  attorney  fees 

A.  C.  Stuntz,  clerk  protecting  lands 

Adolph  Sorenson, do 

D.  H.  Tnllis,  clerk  secretary's  office 

Terry  &  Arnold,  advertising 

L.  A.  Taylor, do 

John  Turner, do 

H.  A.  Taylor  &  Co., do 

Thomas  k  Roberts, do 

G.  Van  Waters, do 

J.  H.  Waggoner, do 

L.  B.  Wright, do 

0.  D.  Waldo, do 

T.  H.  Walker,  clerk  protecting  lands 

E.  Walber,  clerk  land  department 

Refunded 

Transferred  to  Normal  School  Fund  Income. 
do University do 


13 


$8  60 

17  00 

23  90 

,398  40 

130  80 

195  18 
160  00 

16  84 
28  00 
28  10 
78  22 
IS  60 
2  60 

22  00 
36  81 

23  00 
15  00 

134  00 
,910  26 

196  25 
7  94 


Balance  September  30,  1885. 
do 1866. 


$182,119  64   $180,049  75 
407  94| 


2,477  83 


$182,527  58   $182,527  58 


If  from  tEo  amount  of  disbursements,  as  given  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment we  dednct  the  annual  apportionment,  the  sums  refunded  on  account 
of  interest,  and  transferred  to  the  income  of  other  funds,  we  find  $13,- 
874  60  paid  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund  for  expenses  incurred  pre- 
vious to  July  1st,  1866  on  aooount  of  care  and  management  of  the  fund. 
This  is  about  $1,000  more  than  the  amount  paid  for  the  management  of 
the  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30th,  1865.  Tho  increased 
expense  in  1866  includes  some  payments  for  clerk  hire  which  belonged 
properly  to  1865,  and  nearly  $1,400  for  attorney's  fees,  that  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  collected  and  returned  to  the  income  at  some  future  time. 

The  Legislature,  at  its  last  session  in  relieving  the  trust  funds  from 
charges  for  their  care  and  management,  recognized  a  spc?  iCc  requirement 
of  the  State  Constitution,  and  manifested  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  public  schools.  However,  while  abandoning  a  policy  that 
no  one  attempted  to  defend,  they  made  no  provision  for  returning  to  the 
income  at  tho  school  fund  the  amounts  that,  year  by  year,  have  been  taken 
from  it  contrary  to  sound  policy  and  tne  Oou*t\V&\A&u  tf  >foa  ^itaXfe.    3*a» 
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tico  demands  that  every  dollar  taken  from  the  school  fund  income  for  any 
other  purposes  than  those  specified  in  section  2  article  X  of  tho  Constitu- 
tion, should  be  refunded.  There  are  sound  reasons  of  public  policy  for 
such  a  step,  that  will  readily  occur  to  those  who  realize  the  importance  of 
our  system  of  public  schools.  In  all  legislation  affecting  our  educational 
institutions,  the  largest  liberality  is  the  wisest  statesmanship.  With  a 
population  rapidly  increasing,  and  a  school  fund  that  has  nearly  reached  its 
limit ;  with  a  large  territory  yet  to  be  settled  by  those  who  are  not  in* 
Struoted  in  our  language  or  laws,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  or  suffer  to  be 
done  anything  that  shall  retard  or  hinder  the  development  of  our  system 
of  common  schools. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  earnestly  called  to  this  subject. 

COUNTY  StJPERINTENDENCY. 
The  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction  that  may  be  noticed  in 
many  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  is  mainly  due  to  the  efficient  efforts  of 
county  superintendents.  These  officers  have  generally  co-operated  with 
this  department  in  all  measures  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  ed- 
ucation. 

In  the  few  cases  where  dissatisfaction  exists  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  duties  of  the  office  have  been  discharged,  it  will  bo  found  that 
there  has  been  less  care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  officers  than  the 
importance  of  the  office  demands.  The  system  ought  not  to  be  con- 
demned on  account  of  mistakes  made  by  those  who  administer  it.  It  can- 
eannot  be  denied,  that  in  a  few  instances,  the  persons  selected  as  county 
superintendents  have  shown  little  interest  in  the  position,  or  fitness  for  it; 
but  in  every  county  in  the  state  men  may  be  found,  if  they  are  sought,  who 
will  do  their  duty  intelligently,  unselfishly  and  efficiently.  It  maybe 
that  these  men  cannot  always  be  found  at  a  political  caucus,  but  this 
ought  not  to  be  an  insurmountable  objeotion  to  their  nomination  or  election. 

The  salaries  at  present  paid  to  these  officers,  are  with  a  few  exceptions, 
too  small  to  secure  the  talent  and  ability  which  they  ought  to  possess.  As 
the  minimum  salary  fixed  by  the  legislature  has  great  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  actually  paid,  and  as  the  law  limiting  the  compensation 
of  these  officers  was  passed  six  years  ago,  a  change  of  the  law  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  payment  of  larger  salaries,  and  to  provide  for  the  printing,  etc., 
necessary  to  a  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  is  recommended* 

It  would  also  seem  to  be  proper,  that  the  county  superintendent  should 
have  an  office  room  furnished  him  at  the  county  seat,  where  the  records  of 
liis  office  shall  be  kept,  and  where  he  may  be  founds  w^tfiY*K&  \sa&s& 
by  those  who  have  business  to  do  with  him. 


The  following  is  a  list    of  the  names  of  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools  in  office  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1867 : 


Adams, , 

Ashland, , 

Bayfield, 

Brown, , 

Buffalo, 

Burnett, , 

Calumet, , 

Chippewa, 

Clark, 

Columbia, , 

Crawford, , 

Dane,  1st  district, 

Dane,  2d  district, 

Dodge,  1st  district,. . . . 

Dodce,  2d  district, 

Door, 

Douglas, 

Dunn, , 

Eau  Claire, 

Fond  du  Lac, 

Grant, 

Green, 

Green  Lake, 

Iowa, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Juneau, • 

Kenosha, 

Kewaunee, 

La  Crosse, 

La  Fayette, 

Manitowoc, 

Marathon, 

Marquette, 

Milwaukee,  1st  district, 
Milwaukee,  2d  district,. 

Monroe, 

Oconto, 

Outagamie, 

Ozaukee, 

Pepin, 

Pierce, 

Polk, 

Portage, 

Racine, 

Bichland, 

Bock,  1st  district, 

Bock,  2d  district, 

St.  Croix, 

8Mttk, 

ShawMDO, 


William  Risk, 

James  A.  Wilson,.. . . 

O.K.  Hall, 

Edward  Hh  ks, 

James  Imrie, 

G.  W.  Foreell, 

Ira  S.  Graves, 

Rodman  Palmer, 

John  S.  Dore, 

D.  W.  Rosenkrans,.. . 
P.  I.  Adams, 

0.  0.  Stearns, 

N.  E.  Goldthwait,... 

Charles  Allen, 

Lorenzo  Merrill, 

William  H.  Warren,.. 

Irwin  W.  Gates, 

Carroll  Lucas, 

A.  Kidder, 

1.  N.  Cundall, 

D.  Gray  Purman, .... 

W.  C.  Green, 

A.  A.  Spencer, 

Samuel   Parks, 

J.  A.  Watrous, 

Geo.  W.   Bird, 

George  P.  Kenyon,.. 

L.  W.  Briggs, 

Lyman   Walker, 

J.'E.  Atwater, 

Chas.  B.  Jennings,... 

Jere  Crowley, 

J.  Jacob  Hoffman, . . . 

H.  S.  Miller, 

James  F.  Devinc,. . . . 
Anson  W.  Buttles,.. . 

C.  W.  Kellogg 

John  Fairchild, 

John   Stephens, 

P.  K.  Gannon, 

J.  K.  Hanan, 

Daniel  Thurston,  .... 

R.  H.  Clark, 

W.  R.  Alban, 

L.  D.    Coombs, 

George  D.  Stevens, 

J.  I.  Foot, 

C.  Mortimer  Treat,.. 

A.  H.  Weld 

Robert  B.  Orandall,.. 
A.  P.  Knapp, 


Easton, 

Odanah, 

Bayfield, 

Green  Bay, 

Maiville, 

Wood    River, 

Gravesville, 

Chippewa  Falls, 

Neillsville, 

Columbus, 

Prairie  du  Chien, 

Leeds,  Columbia  Co., . . . 

Mazomanie, 

Mayville, 

Burnett, 

Sturgeon  Bay, 

Superior, 

Waneka, 

West  Eau  Claire, 

Rosendalc, 

Lancaster, 

Monroe, 

Berlin, 

Avoca, 

Black  River  Falls, 

Jefferson, 

New  Lisbon, 

Kenosha, 

Kewaunee, 

La  Crosse, 

Darlington, 

Manitowoc, 

Wausau, 

Uarrisville 

Lamberton,  Racine  Co., 

Good  Hope, 

Tomah, 

Marinette, 

Appleton, 

Ccdarburg, 

Durand, 

Beldenville, 

Falls  St.  Croix, 

Plover, 

Rochester, 

Richland   Center, 

Footville, 

Clinton, 

River  Falls,  Pierce  Co., 

Baraboo, 

I  SihVRftRO, 


8     850 


900 
480 
15 
475 
250 

1,000 
700 
750 
750 
600 
600 
850 
25 
700 
600 

1,500 
800 
800 
400 
700 
250 
800 
400 
500 
800 
650 

800 
800 
450 
500 
250 
500 
550 
400 
600 
150 
400 
200 
550 
800 
500 
600 
600 
550 
750 
200 


Names  of  County  Superintendents  of  Schools — continued. 


County. 

Name. 

Po8toffice. 

Salary. 

Sheboygan, . . . » 

Edward  Dreury, 

8.  8.  Luce, 

Plymouth, 

800 

Trempealeau, 

Galcsville, 

450 

Vernon, «».. 

Hartwell  Allen, 

OrvilleT.  Bright, 

Frederick  Regcnfuss,. .. 

Isaac  N.  Stewart, 

E»  G.  Furlong, 

Viroqua, 

550 

Walworth, 

Elkhorn, 

750 

Washington, 

West  Bend, 

1,000 

Waukesha, 

Waukesha, 

800 

Waupaca, 

Rural, 

500 

Waushara, 

John  Austin, 

Berlin,  Green  Lake  Co., 
Oshkosh 

Winnebago, 

J.  E.  Munger, 

James  W.   Harris, 

600 

Wood, 

Grand  Rapids, 

300 

A  meeting  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  was  beld  at  Portage 
City,  August  29th,  1866.  The  following  is  a  condensed  report  of  the 
proceedings.  The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
Supt*  Cundall  moved  that  Mr.  MoMynn  be  the  permanent  chairman, 
which  was  carried.  Supt.  Stewart,  of  Waukesha,  was  then  elected  secre- 
tary, and  Supt.  Rosenkrans,  of  Columbia,  assistant  secretary.  On  mo- 
tion, the  secretaries  were  constituted  a  financial  committee.  The  chair- 
man then  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen: — The  number  of  County  Superintendents  here  assembled,  is  a  guaran- 
tee, that  the  great  interest  they  are  appointed  to  guard,  is  receiving  attention,  and 
we  may  hope  that  by  a  comparison  of  views  and  an  interchange  of  opinions,  we  may 
render  our  official  action  beneficial  to  the  people. 

We  could  scarcely  desire  to  see  perfect  uniformity  of  action.  Our  social  condi- 
tion does  not  demand,  and  will  not  tolerate  a  system  that  is  perfectly  mechanical. 
Whatever  plans  we  may  devise,  or  whatever  method  we  may  pursue,  there  must  be 
left  room  for  the  play  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  individual  characteristics.  With 
us,  government  is  made  for  the  people  and  by  the  people.  It  is  the  instrument  with 
which  they  accomplish  their  will.  It  must  always  be  subordinate  to  the  happiness  of 
those  who  create  it.  We  should  keep  in  Bight  the  actual  condition  of  the  communi- 
ty for  which  we  legislate,  for  laws  adapted  to  one  people  and  a  particular  time,  are 
quite  unfitted  to  another  people  and  a  different  time. 

In  general,  the  more  comprehensive  and  complete  we  render  our  methods,  the 
greater  the  number  of  exceptions  that  fall  under  them,  hence  the  necessity  for  pru- 
dence, skill  and  charity,  in  the  administration  of  educational  affairs. 

There  are  various  topics,  exciting  more  or  less  interest  at  this  time,  that  will  nat- 
urally claim  your  attention.  Some  are  of  special  importance  to  us  as  citizens  and 
school  officers  of  this  State,  and  others  are  more  general  in  their  nature.  Among 
the  subjects  of  special  interest  to  those  here  assembled,  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  School  Statistic$  and  Record*. — The  necessity  for  uniformity,  correctness  and 
promptness,  in  the  collection  of  statistics,  is  obvious  to  all.  But  this,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  is  unattained,  and  perhaps  unattainable.  The  starting  point  is 
the  school.  If  the  teacher's  register  is  not  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed,  our  statistics  are  unreliable  and  comparatively  useless.  Among  the  sub- 
jects, then,  deserving  your  consideration,  will  be  found  school  records,  and  particu- 
larly the  teacher**  register.  In  connection  with  this  subject  may  be  considered  the 
r>priety  of  having  the  state  furnish  all  blanks  used  by  school  officers  and  teachers 
the  discharge, of  their  official  duties. 

2    A  Syrian  of  monthly  reports  complete,  extending  from  the  \&«&\&?  \»  tab^tate 
Superintendent,  through  the  County  Superintendent,  \a  very  ta&vrab\^\t\&  wo\»  i*N. 
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perhaps  attainable.  The  publication  of  an  abstract  of  such  reports  for  each  county, 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  would  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
our  educational  interests. 

3.  The  Examination  of  Teachers. — Heretofore,  this  examination  has  been  princi- 
pally a  written  one,  and  conducted  by  the  County  Superintendent  alone.  It  may  be 
proper  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  somewhat  popularized.  If  it  should  be 
made  to  partake  more  of  an  oral  character,  and  the  Superintendent  should  associate 
with  him,  those  who  are  fitted  by  character  and  attainments,  in  conducting  it,  there 
would  obviously  arise  certain  advantages  that  are  not  now  in  all  cases  secured.  The 
method  of  conducting  that  part  of  the  examination  relating  to  "  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  teaching,"  a  subject  now  embraced  in  the  requirements  of  a  third  grade  cer- 
tificate, is  deserving  of  attention  at  this  time. 

4.  The  Means  of  Interesting  the  Peojic  in  Education. — That  a  greater  interest  in  our 
schools  is  now  felt  than  ever  before,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  doubted,  but  much  of  this 
interest  is  unintelligent.  The  feeling  is  right,  but  it  must  be  guided  by  reason  and 
the  results  of  experience.  The  distribution  of  circulars  and  educational  tracts,  the 
judicious  use  of  the  newspapers,  and  addresses  to  the  people  from  time  to  time,  are 
the  well  tried  and  efficient  agencies  that  should  be  used  with  tenfold  vigor  in  time 
to  come. 

6.  A  Course  of  Study  for  our  Common  Schools. — Some  uniformity  in  the  studies 
pursued,  is  practicable  and  very  desirable.  The  amount  and  kind  of  oral  instruction 
to  be  given,  the  subjects  that  should  be  studied,  the  relative  importance  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches,  and  the  period  when  scholars  can  profitably  commence  the  study  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  school  course,  these  are  all  of  more  or  less  importance, 
and  deserve  your  consideration. 

Among  the  subjects  of  a  more  general  character  may  be  mentioned  : 

1.  The  Qualifications  that  should  be  possessed  in  order  to  secure  adtnission  to  our  Formal 
Schools. — It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools,  to  open  the 
school  located  at  Platte ville,  immediately.  It  is,  doubtless,  their  desire  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  this,  and  the  other  schools  they  have  established,  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble. To  prevent  these  schools  from  becoming  academies  instead  of  training-schools 
for  teachers,  will  require  care  in  their  management.  The  influence  that  these  schools 
shall  exert,  and  the  good  they  shall  accomplish,  will  very  much  depend  upon  the  sym- 
pathy you  extend  toward  them,  and  the  confidence  you  feel  in  them.  Such  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  their  management,  organization  and  scope,  as  your  observation 
and  experience  fit  you  to  make,  would  exert  an  influence  on  the  action  of  the  board 
controlling  these  institutions,  fivorable  to  the  interests  of  our  public  schools. 

In  connection  with  these  schools,  it  is  believed  there  may  be  held  institutes  from 
time  to  time,  that  shall  tell  favorably  upon  the  character  and  attainments  of  our 
teachers,  and  it  is  believd  that  the  legislature  could,  with  great  propriety,  authorize 
the  annual  expenditure  of  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  normal  school  fund,  in 
holding  teachers*  institutes  until  such  time  as  schools  are  established  in  sufficient 
number  to  do  the  work,  that  for  some  time  to  come,  the  institute  alone  can  perform. 

2.  A  more  Economical  and  Efficient  System  for  the  Management  of  our  Public  Srhools. 
With  little  or  no  provision  made  for  the  education  of  those  who  need  instruction 
beyond  the  studies  merely  elementary,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  whether  some 
change  in  our  system  that  shall  secure  gradation  and  a  more  extended  course  of 
study  for  our  country  towns,  may  not  be  secured.  This  has  been  proposed  in  what 
is  known  as  the  township  system.     The  subject  is  one  deserving  of  attention. 

3.  Greater  Attendance  at  school. — You  need  not  to  be  reminded  that  thousands  of  our 
youth  are  growing  up  vicious  and  ignorant.  How  far  laws  may  be  made  to  aid  us  in 
removing  an  evil  that  is  threatening  the  public  weal,  is  a  matter  of  practical  impor- 
tance. You  understand  the  temper  of  the  people  and  nature  of  our  institutions,  and 
your  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  legislation  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
should  and  would  have  great  weight. 

There  are  other  subjects  that  will  suggest  themselves  for  your  consideration.     We 

have  much  to  encourage  us  at  this  time.      The  public  mind  is  receptive.      Recent 

legislative  action  in  this  state  has  drawn  toward  us  the  attention   of  the  whole 

country.  * 

The  development  of  our  normal  school  system  must  result  in  great  good  to  all  our 

educational  interests.      The  reorganization  of  our  ttoto  ^\^w\.i,\V\i,\tfs^w^  will 
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secure  the  benefits  that  such  an  institution  ought  to  confer  upon  the  people.  Oar 
high  schools,  academies  and  colleges  are  making  progress,  and  our  educational  future 
is  more  hopeful  than  ever  before. 

Superintendent  Alban  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
whom  should  be  referred  the  chairman's  address,  letters  from  the  various 
superintendents,  and  general  business,  with  instructions  to  report  the  as- 
signment of  the  different  subjects  to  suitable  committees.  Superintendent 
Bosenkrans  moved  the  appointment  of  such  committee.  Carried ;  and  tho 
chair  named  Superintendents  Rosenkrans,  Cundall,  Alban,  Stearns  and 
Hoffman,  as  such  committee.  The  reading  of  letters  from  superintendents 
in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  was  called  for.  A  number  of  letters  were 
read,  embodying  valuable  suggestions  aad  recommendations.  The  conven- 
tion then  took  a  recess. 

Convention  was  called  to  order.  Superintendent  Rosenkrans,  from  the 
business  committee,  reported  the  following  partial  assignment  of  subjects  : 
On  examination  of  teachers,  Superintendent  Hooker,  and  Prof.  C.  H. 
Allen  of  the  normal  school;  on  compensation  of  county  superintendents, 
Superintendents  Alban  and  Harris;  on  school  houses  and  appendages,  Su- 
perintendent Rosenkrans  and  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen;  on  means  of  interesting 
the  people,  Superintendents  Cundall  and  Hooker;  on  course  of  study  for 
common  schools,  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen  and  Superintendent  Graves;  on  Satur- 
day schools  and  the  school  month,  Superintendents  Palmer  and  Stearns. 

Superintendent  MoMynn  then  answered  several  questions  which  had 
been  submitted  to  him.     Adjourned  till  half-past  two  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON     SESSION. 

Convention  called  to  order  by  the  chairman.  Roll  was  called.  The 
State  Superintendent  answered  several  further  questions  proposed  by  super- 
intendents. The  general  business  committee  then  completed  their  report 
as  follows : 

On  school  legislation,  Superintendents  Rosenkrans  and  Cundall;  on 
teachers'  certificates,  Superintendents  Bright  and  Crandall;  on  support  of 
teachers'  institutes,  Superintendents  MoMynn  and  Hooker;  on  increased 
attendance  of  scholars.  Superintendents  Hoffman  and  Stearns. 

Report  adopted. 

Superintendent  Stearns  submitted  a  report  of  tho  committee  on  Satur- 
day schools  and  the  school  month,  as  follows  : 

SCHOOLS  ON  SATURDAYS,  ETC. 

^  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  schools  on  Saturdays  should  be  discon- 
tinued, for  the  following  reasons : 

1st.    Scholars  need  one  day  in  the  week  to  make  preparations  fox  \X\s\t  «X\&\uta&sfe 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week. 


2d.     This  arrangement  would  make  the  attendance  more  uniform  and  regular. 
8d.     The  vacation  of  a  day  from  the  duties  of  the  school  room  in  each  week,  will 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  pupils  as  respects  their  progress  in  their  studies. 

The  school  month  should,  we  think,  be  made  to  consist  of  twenty  days,  and 
teachers  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  making  up  lost  time  on  Saturdays. 

0.  0.  STEARNS,  " 
RODMAN  PALMER. 
Committee. 

After  discussion  the  report  was  adopted  as  the  opinion  of  the  conven- 
tion. Superintendent  Alban,  from  committee  on  compensation  of  county 
superintendents,  submitted  the  following  report : 

COMPENSATION  OJf   COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  compensation  of  county  superintend- 
ents, respectfully  report  as  follows: 

The  law  creating  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  prescribes  his  duties  as  fol- 
lows: (Sec  sec.  92,  p.  47,  Code.)  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  law  contemplate! 
that  theperson  who  is  selected  as  superintendent  of  schools,  should  be  a  man  of  extra 
attainments,  literary  and  scientific,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  discharge  properly  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  will  be  readily  conceded  by  all  whose  opinions  on  that  sub- 
are  worth  anything,  that  he  should  be  a  man  who  has  made  the  subject  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  a  deep  and  long  continued  study,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
advise  correctly  in  relation  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  common  schools.  Further, 
coming  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  superintendent,  with  all  the  attainments, 
literary,  scientific  and  otherwise,  which  the  law  appears  to  contemplate,  the  super- 
intendent must  be  a  man  of  progress. 

In  the  absence  of  all  experience  on  this  subject,  the  bare  recital  of  the  duties  of 
county  superintendent  as  prescribed  by  the  laws,  shows  that  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  these  duties  involves  a  large  amount  of  labor. 

In  order  to  determine  the  question  of  compensation  of  superintendents,  let  us 
compare  their  compensation  with  that  received  by  other  county  officers,  requiring  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  scientific  and  general  knowledge,  and  no  more  labor.  In 
the  county  of  Columbia,  the  county  which  appears  to  be  among  the  most  liberal  in 
this  respect  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  the  county  treasurer  and  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  receive  each  a  salary  of  $1,500,  while  their  accomplished  and 
yery  efficient  superintendent  receives  $1,000.  In  the  county  of  Portage,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  8,000  and  about  70  schools,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office  of  super- 
intendent receives  a  salary  which  nets  $500,  while  the  treasurer  and  clerk  of  the 
board  each  receive  $1,200.  A  comparison  extending  throughout  the  state  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  committee,  show  similar  results.  Your  committe,  therefore,  rec- 
ommend that  this  convention  adopt  the  following  resolution: 

JRetolved,  That  in  view  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  subject  of  common 
Bchool  education,  and  the  beneficial  influence  of  an  intelligent  and  faithful  super- 
vision of  our  public  schools,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  law  making  power  of  our  state  to 
so  modify  the  law  as  to  give  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  such  compensa- 
tion as  will  enable  him  to  discharge  his  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  such 
schools  to  that  point  of  efficiency  which  the  public  good  demands. 

W.  R.  ALBAN, 
J.  W.  HARRIS, 

Committer 

The  resolution  was  adopted.     The  convention  then  took  a  recess. 
Convention  was  called  to  order.     Superintendent  Coombs  offered  a  res- 
olution relative  to  furnishing  schools  with  outline  maps  and  apparatus,  in 
certain  cases.     After  discussion  at  some  length,  it  was  referred  to  a  speo- 
ial committee,  consisting  of  Super\utend«nl«^o%(^t^^%v^Qi^xa^%« 
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Superintendent  Cundall,  of  committee  on  school  legislation,  offered  a 
partial  report,  which  was  on  motion,  recommitted.  Superintendent  Hook- 
er read  a  partial  report  from  committee  on  examination  of  teachers.  On 
motion,  the  sentiment  of  the  report  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  was 
instructed  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  and  perfect  the  report. 

Adjourned  till  half  past  soven  to  meet  at  the  court  house. 

ITEMING  SESSION. 

Convention  was  called  to  order.  Superintendent  Cundall  presented  a  re- 
port from  the  committee  on  school  legislation,  which  was  adopted,  as  fol- 
lows : 

SCHOOL    LEGISLATION. 

Whereas,  The  length  of  time  which  will  be  required  to  put  Normal  Schools  in 
operation  so  that  the  system  will  be  developed  over  the  whole  state,  will  be  so  great 
as  to  make  the  demand  imperative  that  some  means  be  adopted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  parts  of  the  state  left  unprovfded  for ;  and 

Whereas,  Normal  instruction,  such  as  may  profitably  be  given  in  Institute  exer- 
cises, is  the  pressing  need  of  a  large  class  of  the  teachers,  and  the  need  most  pressing 
in  those  parts  of  the  state  likely  to  be  obliged  to  wait  longest  for  a  supply;  there- 
fore, 

Retobxd,  That  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  will  be  subserved  by  the  -em- 
ployment of  the  Professors  in  the  Normal  Schools,  with  such  assistants  as  may  be  re- 
quired, a  part  of  each  year  in  general  institute  work  and  by  the  application  of  apart 
of  the  income  of  the  normal  school  fund  for  this  purpose ;  and  that  we  request  the 
legislature  to  authorize  the  board  of  normal  school  regents  to  appropriate  such 
portion  of  the  income  of  the  fund  as  they  may  deem  advisable  for  this  purpose. 

Adjourned  till  half  past  eight  on  Friday  morning. 

MORNINQ  SESSION. 

Met  according  to  adjournment.  Moved  by  Supt.  Cundall  that  Prof.  C. 
H.  Allen  be  appointed  engrossing  committee,  to  prepare  proceedings  for 
publication.  Carried.  He  further  moved  that  all  blanks,  circulars,  &e  , 
used  bj  the  different  county  superintendents  be  considered  common  proper- 
ty. Carried.  Supt.  Hooker,  from  committee  on  qualifications  for  enter- 
ing normal  schools,  made  a  report.  An  amendment  was  offered  changing 
the  age  to  *•  fifteen  for  females  and  sixteen  for  males."  Lost.  Prof.  C. 
H.  Allen  moved  to  change  to  -'sixteen  for  both  sexes,"  which  was  lost. 
Report  was  then  adopted  as  follows  : 

QUALIFICATIONS  TOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  "  qualifications  for  admission 
to  the  state  normal  schools,"  respectfully  report : 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  none  but  those  intending  to  become 
teachers,  and  who  possess  good  health,  good  minds  and  good  hearts,  should  be  admit- 
ted as  students  in  our  state  normal  schools,  and  that  the  benefits  of  these  schools 
be  as  widely  distributed  as  possible. 

The  following  resolutions  are  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  convention  : 

Jfaolved,  That  this  convention  learn  with  great  satisfaction  that  a  normal  school  is 
Boon  to  be  opened,  and  we  pledge  our  individual  co-operation  with  the  regents  m 
their  efforts  to  provide  teachers  for  our  public  schools. 

Retolvtdj  That,  1.  Males  should  be  eighteen  and  females  seventeen  ^eun (A  %^gb.    V 
C*o  di  dm  tea  should  furnish  evidence  of  good  health  and  of  tbUity  to  OAW&%x%fe\tafc  tar 

3  BUT. 
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tics  of  teachers  after  leaving  the  school.  8.  They  should  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of 
good  moral  character.  4.  They  should  pa«s  an  examination  in  spelling,  writing, 
reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  English  grammar.  6".  A  pledge 
should  be  required  of  all  candidates  that  they  will  teach  at  least  three  years  in  the 
state  after  leaving  the  normal  school.  J.  G.  McMYXN, 

S.  L.  HOOKER, 

Committee. 

It  was  moved  by  Supt.  Stewart  that  the  committee  on  school  legislation 

be  continued,   with  power  to  act  daring  the  recess  of  the  convention. 

Carried.  Supt.  Hooker  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  I.  N.  Stewart,  J.  G.  McMynn  and  D.  W.  Rosenkrans,  be,  and  are 
hereby  authorized  a  committee  to  procure  and  engross  in  a  suitable  form,  and  in  a 
good  and  substantial  book  procured  for  the  purpose,  the  records  of  the  previous 
meetings  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  state. 

Report  of  committee  on  libraries  was  presented  by  Supt.  Crandall.  Re- 
port a s  amended  was  then  adopted  as  follows  : 

LIBRARIES. 

Your  committee  on  libraries  beg  leave  to  report  by  resolution,  as  follows : 

1st.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  this  matter  has  here- 
tofore been  greatly  neglected  by  the  majority  of  those  interested,  to  the  detriment 
of  education  throughout  the  state. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  libraries,  judiciously  selected  for  the  use  of  the  patrons  and 
scholars  of  the  several  districts,  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
education  that  can  be  devised. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  the  amount  authorized  by  law  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the 
purchase  of  district  libraries  should  be  raised  to  seventy-five  dollars. 

4th.  Resolved,  That,  in  addition  to  the  amount  above  specified,  at  least  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  school  fund  apportioned  yearly  to  each  district,  should  be  set  apart  for 
this  purpose. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  should  publish  a  suffi- 
cient and  suitable  list  of  books  for  district  libraries;  and  that  district  boards  be 
directed  to  select  from  this  list.  R.  B.  CRANDALL, 

L.  B.  COOMBS, 

Committee. 

The  following  report  of  Snot.  Hoffman,  from  committee  on  increased  at- 
tendance, was  received  and  adopted  : 

ATTENDANCE  AT  SCIIOOL8. 

Your  committee  on  the  question  "  how  to  increase  the  attendance  on  our  public 
schools,"  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  good  school  houses,  well  furnished,  and  fitted  up  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings; parents  aroused  to  the  importance  of  educating  their  children  by  earnest 
addresses  on  the  subject  by  superintendents  .and  teachers;  competent  and  winniug 
teachers,  faithfully  performing  their  duties ;  energetic  superintendents  deeply  inter, 
ested  in  the  work  of  education,  together  with  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  state 
superintendent,  will  secure  to  a  great  extent  the  desired  result. 

J.  JACOB  HOFFMAN, 
0.  0.  STEARNS, 

Committee. 

Report  of  committee  on  examinations,  received  and  adopted : 

EXAMINATION   OF  TEACHERS. 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  president's  address  re- 
lating to  the  examination  of  teachers,  respectfully  report : 
That  the  object  of  the  examination  is  to  determine— 
First  What  the  teacher  knows. 
Second,  What  the  teacher  can  do. 
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To  obtain  information  upon  these  two  points,  it  seems  to  as  best  that  the  superin- 
tendent have  recourse  to  both,  written  and  oral  examinations.  Written  examinations 
can  hardly  be,  with  profit,  superseded  by  oral  examinations  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  Applicants  can  prepare  their  answers  with  more  deliberation,  and  with  less 
embarrassment. 

2.  Much  more  can  be  done  in  a  given  time  and  more  uniform  questions  can  be  sub- 
mitted. ' 

3.  The  superintendent,  having  time,  can  more  carefully  consider  the  answers  given, 
and  arrive  at  more  correct  results. 

4.  The  filing  of  the  written  answers  constitutes  the  only  protection  which  the  su- 
perintendent has  against  charges  of  partiality  and  injustice.  Other  considerations 
suggest  themselves  which  your  committee  do  not  feel  a.t  liberty  to  discuss,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  our  session,  but  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  important  fact, 
that  the  written  examination  shows  to  the  examiner  much  more  than  the  simple  an- 
swers to  questions  submitted.  The  penmanship,  orthography,  punctuation  and  style 
of  an  applicant  are  by  no  means  minor  considerations  in  deciding  upon  his  qualifica- 
tions. Your  committee  Would,  however,  by  no  means  discard  oral  examinations. 
These,  by  their  nature,  better  attain  the  second  object  of  the  examination  by  show- 
ing more  clearly  what  the  applicant  can  do.  We  therefore  heartily  endorse  the  sug- 
gestions of  superintendent  HcMynn  in  reference  to  endeavoring  to  popularize  ex- 
aminations. Our  own  experience  has  demonstrated  to  us  that  the  presence  and  as- 
sistance of  qualified  persons  contribute  much  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  an  exam- 
ination. The  oral  examination  should  not  be  made  up  merely  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, but  should  consist  in  part,  at  least,  of  demonstration  and  explanation  from 
maps,  globes  or  blackboard. 

Your  committee  submit  the  following  suggestions  in  reference  to  methods  of  ex- 
amination. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  an  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  matter  of  the  ques- 
tions submitted. 

So  far  as  your  committee  is  aware,  the  custom  has  been  to  submit  to  the  applicant 
five  or  ten  questions  and  require  him,  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  grade  upou  his 
certificate,  to  answer  fully  all  these  questions.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  results  desired 
might  be  better  attained  by  submitting  7  or  14  questions,  allowing  the  applicant  to 
•elect  5  out  of  V  or  10  out  of  14,  and  answer  these,  thereby  obtaining  a  grade  of  100* 
It  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  this,  first,  that  in  many  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
examinations  are  made,  there  is  much  of  mere  technical  knowledge  required,  and  the 
mere  temporary  inability  to  recall  such  knowledge,  is  not  an  evidence  of  incompeten- 
cy- fy  giyin& tne  applicant  the  election  between  questions,  although  they  may  be 
of  equal  difficulty,  better  justice  would  be  done. 

Second,  It  gives  the  examiner  the  opportunity  to  ask  what  may  properly  be  called 
"  suggestive,  or  directing  "  questions,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
answered,  as  to  point  out  to  teachers  subjects  or  points  for  future  study.  This  is  a 
consideration  by  no  means* to  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  subject  of  u  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  also  mentioned  as  a  part  of 
examinations,  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  two  heads.  Examinations  under 
either  of  these  must  be  very  limited  until  more  accessible  means  of  qualifications 
are  provided.  The  applicant's  theory  can  be  drawn  out  by  questions  pertaining  to 
the  various  duties  of  the  school  room,  and  to  his  method  of  accomplishing  certain 
results.  Some  knowledge  of  his  philosephy  of  education  (if  he  has  any)  may  be  ob- 
tained in  this  way.  At  all  events,  the  examiner  can  find  whether  the  applicant  has 
ever  read  any  educational  books  or  periodicals — information  of  value  in  determining 
his  fitness  to  teach. 
If  this  be  found  radically  wrong  his  certificate  should  be  annulled. 
Your  committee  submit  the  following  resolutions  as  a  condensed  summary  of  the 
above  report : 

1.  Raolved,  That  in  the  examination  of  applicants,  Superintendents  must  rely 
chiefly  upon  the  written  examination  as  a  test  of  scholarship. 

2.  Resolved,  That  by  submitting  to  the  candidate  an  extra  number  of  questions 
from  which  he  may  select  a  fixed  number  to  answer,  more  just  and  satisfactory  re- 
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suits  may  be  reached   than  by   the  present  custom,  and  the  examiner  may  thus 
the  more  reasonably  insist  that  "  the  answers  be  correct  in  fact  and  in  form." 

8.  Resolved,  That  as  oral  exercises  enable  the  examiner  the  more  clearly  to  judge 
of  the  manner,  facility  of  oral  expression,  clearness  of  explanation,  and  spirit  of  the 
candidates,  they  should  exercise  a  strongly  modifying  influence  on  the  result  of  the 
written  exercises. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  oral  exercises  should  embrace  not  only  the  ordinary  ques- 
tions upon  the  theory  of  teaching,  but  also  the  ability  to  use  properly,  globes,  maps, 
and  other  apparatus. 

5.  Resolved)  That  while  the  Superintendent  should  be  satisfied  in  regard  to  the 
theory  of  the  candidate,  yet  he  cannot  judge  of  the  abilityto  apply  such  theory  un- 
til he  has  seen  the  teacher  in  the  school  room,  and  therefore  the  grading  of  this 
item  upon  the  certificate  should  be  deferred  until  the  school  has  been  visited. 

Ail  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  L.  HOOKER, 
C.  H.  ALLEN, 

Committee. 

Report  of  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen,  from  committee  on  school  houses  and  ap- 
pendages, was  read  and  adopted : 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  school  houses  and  school 
house  appendages,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

The  fact  that  a  large,  if  not  respectable  minority  of  the  school  houses  of  the  state 
are  unfit  to  be  used  by  man  or  beast,  and  that  many  others  are  greatly  deficient  in 
the  requisites  for  conducting  a  good  and  efficient  school,  shows  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  some  action,  on  the  part  of  educators,  in  this  direction.  Your  committee 
believe  that  this  action  may  well  be  two-fold  : 

Firsts  The  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject  of  school  houses ; 
by  disseminating  more  rational  views  upon  plans  of  construction,  convenient  out- 
houses, and  good  school  yards ;  that  the  public  should  be  made  to  see  the  practica- 
bility, if  not  the  necessity,  of  making  the  school  the  most  commodious  and  attrac- 
tive house  in  the  district,  and  that  in  this  field  of  labor,  teachers,  superintendents 
and  other  friends  of  education,  can  find  work  ever  at  hand,  which  they  should  do 
with  diligence. 

Second,  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  reason  which  renders  it 
necessary  to  demand  a  qualified  toachcr  in  a  district  before  participating  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  funds,  at  least  suggests  the  propriety  of  requiring  a  suitable 
school  house  in  which  to  hold  the  sessions  of  the  school. 

We  therefore  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  educators  to  use  great  diligence  in  urging  upon  the 
public  the  necessity  of  constructing  large,  commodious,  well  ventilated,  comfortable 
and  attractive  school  houses,  with  suitable  outbuildings  and  appliances. 

Rrsolved}  That  the  county  Superintendent,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  county 
judge,  should  have  power  to  condemn  unsuitable  school  houses  and  require  the  district 
to  repair  the  old,  or  erect  new  houses,  and  that  when  this  requisition  is  not  compli- 
ed with  in  a  reasonable  time,  the  district  should  be  deprived  of  its  apportionment 
of  public  fund 8. 

D.  W.  ROSENKRANS, 
CUAS.  II.  ALLEN, 

Committee. 

Convention  adjourned  till  a  quarter  to  two,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 
Called  to  order.     Report  of   committee  on   teachers1   certificates,  was 
presented  and  adopted  as  follows  . 
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teachers'  certificates. 

Tour  committee  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  resolution  as  their  report: 
Resolved,  That  first-grade   certificates  should  be   issued   by  the   Board  of  Normal 
School  Regents  and  be  for  the  state ;  and  be  perpetual,  subject  only  to   annulment ; 
and  should   be  given  on  the  recommendation  of  a  county  superintendent,  showing 
that  the  applicant  has  taught  successfully  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  months, 
and  such  examination  as  said  Board  may  direct. 
2d,  That  the  second-grade  be  made  what  the  first-grade  now  is. 
3rd,  That  the  third-grade  be  good  for  the  county  for  one  year. 

0.  T.  BRIGHT, 
R.  B.  CRANDALL, 

Committee 

Prof.  C.  H.  Allen  read  a  report  from  the  committee  on  course  of  study 

for  common  schools,  which  was  adopted.     The  report  was  left   with  the 

committee  to  be  re-written  for  publication.     Supt.    Rosenkrans  reported 

from  the  special  committee  on  school  apparatus,  &c,  which  was  adopted 

SCHOOL   APPARATUS 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  respecting  the  means  of  sup- 
plying blackboards,  out-line  maps  and  other  school  requisites,  respectfully  report,  and 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Whereat,  Many  of  our  schools  are  inadequately  provided  with  blackboards,  outline 
maps  and  apparatus,  and  the  people  and  district  boards  are  not  opposed  to  the  use 
of  such  requisites,  but  the  lack  is  attributable  to  negligence, 

Resolved,  That  the  county  superintendent   should  be  authorized  to  notify  district 

boards  of  the  need  of  blackboards,  outline   maps  and   other  requisites,    where  such 

need  exists,  and  if  such  boards  shall  neglect  to  provide  such   requisites  for  ninety 

days,  then  the  county  superintendent  should  be  authorized  to  provide  such  requisites 

r  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the 

'  amount  usually  expended  annually  for  school  purposes. 

D.  W.  ROSENKRANS, 
L.  D.  COOMBS, 

Committee. 

A  resolution  was  presented  by  Supt.  Hoffman  and  adopted  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  expresses  its  regret  that  a  number  of  our  co-labor- 
ers in  the  cause  of  education  are  not  able  to  be  present ;  and  that  acknowledging 
the  courtesy  shown  to  the  convention  by  sending  in  their  excuses  and  suggestions, 
it  earnestly  hopes  they  will  be  able  to  unite  with  this  body  in  its  labors  at  the  next 
session. 

Resolution  presented  by  Supt.  Alban,  and  adopted  : 

Retvlwed,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  due  to  Supt.  Rosenkrans,  for  his 
good  offices  in  procuring  suitable  accommodations  for  the  members  of  this  conven- 
tion, while  attending  it,  and  procuring  free  passes  to  their  several  homes. 

Moved  and  carried  to  adjourn,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  committee. 

I.  N.  SrEWART, 
D.  W.  ROSENKRANS, 

Secretaries. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  are  deserving  of  wwWl  <som\W^Xv<v 
ms  being  the  result  of  the  observation  and  experience  ot  «axxifc«&.%  SkwMgpXr 
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ful  and  practical  men,  who  know  the  wishes  and  reflect  the  opinions  of  the 
friends  of  public  schools  throughout  the  state. 


STATE  TEACHERS1  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Ripon, 
commencing  July  25th  and  continuing  three  days.  Prof.  S.  D.  Q-aylord, 
of  Sheboygan,  presided.  The  Association  was  welcomed  by  Hon.  A.  M. 
Skeels,  Mayor  of  Ripon,  and  the  citizens  of  the  place  spared  no  effort  to 
make  the  sessions  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  to  those  in  attendance. 
The  number  of  teachers  present  was  larger  than  usual,  and  the  discussions 
were  earnest  and  instructive. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  addressed  the  Association.  This  recognition 
of  its  importance,  on  the  part  of  General  Fairchild,  was  fully  appreciated 
by  those  who  had  labored  to  oromoto  its  prosperity  in  years  gone  by. 

Lectures  and  addresses  wc  o  delivered  by  Prof.  S.  D.  Gaylord,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  John  9.  McMynn,  Superintendent  of  Publio  In- 
struction, Alexander  Kerr,  of  -  cloit,  Prof.  Merrill,  of  Ripon  College,  Br. 
J.  W.  Hoyt,  Secretary  of  the  Wi  jonsin  Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  G.  B. 
Chapman,  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  A.  G.  Abbott,  James  McAllister,  Esq.,  and 
0.  M.  Baker,  of  Milwaukee. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  tie  Association  were  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  expressing  the  earnest  desire  of  this  association,  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  creating  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  tuat*said  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  sign  said  memorial,  on  behalf  of  this  association,  and  for- 
ward it  to  our  Senators  for  presentation  to  the  Senate. 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  requested  to  embody  in 
the  school  code,  or  publish  in  separate  book  form,  a  series  of  questions  and  answers, 
covering  points  which  have  arisen  under  the  school  law  and  which  are  likely  to 
arise. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  the  evil  of  non -Attendance  can 
only  be  reached  by  the  strong  ami  of  the  law,  and  that  the  right  of  taxation  for  the 
support  of  public  schools,  implies  the  right  of  a  judicious  and  economical  expendi- 
ture of  that  money  for  the  public  good,  and  that  this  can  be  attained  only  by  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  that  shall  require  all  the  children  of  the  state,  over  sev«n  and  un- 
der fifteen  years  of  age,  to  attend  some  school  at  least  five  months  in  each  year. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  do  request  the  state  legislature  to  change  the  time 
of  holding  the  election  for  county  superintendents  from  the  general  election  in  No- 
vember to  the  municipal  and  town  elections  in  April,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
political  influence  in  the  choice  of  these  officers. 

Resolved,  That  the  salary  of  county  superintendents  should  be  made  commensu- 
rate with  their  duties,  so  that  they  may  be  able,  without  detriment  to  themselves,  to 
devote  their  time,  talents  and  energy  to  the  improvement  of  our  common  schools. 

A  communication  was  laid   before  the   Association  from  Prof.  R.  C. 

Spencer,  Principal  of  the  "  Spencemu  Buwtiw^W^  ^VLvVwakee, 

offering  m  free  scholarship  in  that  rostiUilVoTL  to  wfo  ^«nm  ^itasj£\n%*x 
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the  head  of  bis  class  in  any  High  School,  Academy  or  Collegiate  School  in 
this  State.  The  Association  tendered  its  thanks  to  Prof.  Spencer,  for 
his  generous  offer,  and  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  F.  C.  Pomeroy, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Milwaukee,  is  chairman,  with  instructions 
to  carry  out  the  plan  suggested  in  the  proposition. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  present  year  are  as  follows  : 

President — 0.  M.  Baker,  Milwaukee. 

(  J.  T.  Loybwill,  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Vice  Presidents —  <  Lucy  E.  Foote,  Spring  Prairie, 

( It.  A.  Burritt,  Manitowoc. 
Secretary — Warren  D.  Parker,  Monroe. 
Treasurer— Arthur  Everett,  Oshkosh. 

f  Alexander  Kerr,  Beloit, 
S.  D.  Gaylord,  Sheboygan, 
Executive  Committee —  \  A.  J.  Craio,  Madison, 

I  F.  C.  Pomkroy,  Milwaukee, 
(i.  N.  Cundall,  Rosendale. 


NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  from  thi&  department,  proposals  for  locat- 
ing State  Normal  Schools  were  before  the  Board  of  Rogents  of  Normal 
Schools,  but  no  definite  action  had  been  taken. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  bids  or  proposals,  laid  before  the  board 
for  consideration,  is  interesting  as  showing  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  Normal  Schools. 

Baraboo  offered  a  site  and  $10,000  in  cash,  together  with  the  Baraboo  Collegiate 
Institute  building  and  grounds.  General  Sta&ks,  in  addition  to  thin,  offered  120 
acres  of  wood  land,  34  miles  from  Baraboo.  ' 

Berlin  offered  a  site  and  $30,000  in  cash. 

fond  du  Iaic  offered  a  site,  $30,000  in  cash  and  the  use  of  ihe  city  High  School 
building  until  the  completion  of  the  Normal  School  building. 

Geneva  offered  to  donate  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  Geneva  Seminary. 

Milwaukee  offered  an  improved  site,  $25,000  in  annual  payments  of  $5,000  each,  and 
$6,000  in  annual  payments  of  $3,000  each,  cm  $31,000,  and  the  use  of  a  school  build- 
ing until  the  completion  of  the  Normal  School  building. 

Neenah  and  Metiaxha  offered  a  site  and  $30,000  in  4ash. 

Omro  offered  a  site  and  $30,000  in  cash. 

Oshkosh  offered  a  site  and  $30,000  in  cash. 

JPtatteville  offered  the  Platteville  Academy  and  grounds,  $1,100  to  be  used  in  repairs, 
and  $5,000  in  cash.  * 

Prairie  du  Chien  offered  the  building  and  grounds  now  known  as  Prairie  du  Chien 
College. 

Racine  offered  an  improved  site  and  $28,000  in  cash. 

Sheboygan  offered  a  site  and  proposed  to  erect  a  building  according  to  plans  fur* 
nished  by  the  Board,  free  of  expense  to  the  State.  .4 

Stoughton  offered  a  site,  $35,000  in  cash,  and  40  acres  of  woodland  near  the  village. 

Wattpun  offered  a  site  and  $12,000  in  cash. 

Wk&waier  offered  a  site  and  $25,000  in  cash. 
TYmpeabau  offered  a  site  of  Ave  acres  and  111,500  \u  fcwto. 
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The  Board,  on  the  2nd  of  May  last,  voted  to  locate  a  Normal  School  at 
Whitewater,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  it  was  determined  to  lo- 
cate another  at  Platteville.  Oshkosh,  S  tough  ton  and  Sheboygan  were 
designated  by  the  Board  as  suitable  places  at  which  to  establish  Normal 
Schools.  The  school  at  Platteville  was  opened  on  the  9th  of  October  and 
a  report  covering  its  first  term,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  The  Board 
are  now  erecting  the  building  at  Whitewater,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Normal  School  there  may  be  opened  during  the  next  year.  No  steps  have 
been  taken  towards  erecting  buildings  at  other  points,  but  the  site  at 
Stoughton  has  been  selected. 

The  Normal  Department  of  tbe  State  University  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion, and  a  report  for  the  year  ending  June  27  is  printed  in  the  appendix. 

The  Normal  School  Fund,  on  the  80th  day  of  September  last,  was  as 

follows : — 

Amount  due  on  certificates  of  sale $122,832  42 

Amount  due  on  mortgages 180,107  50 

»  Certificates  of  State  indebtedness 346, ooo  U«» 


Total  productive  fund $598 ,999  i*2 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  State  Treasurer's  report,  shows 
the  transactions  in  the  Normal  School  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30th,  1866. 


Date. 


Receipts. 


Disbunem'ts. 


1865. 

Oct.  1... 
1866. 

Sept,  30. , 
..  30., 
..  30. 
..  30., 
..  30. 
..30.. 
..  30., 
..  80.. 
..  30., 
..  30., 
..  30., 
..    80.. 


30. 
80. 
80. 


Balance  in  Fund. 


Payments  on  lands  and  loans 

Taxes  on-  Normal  School  Lands 

Penalty  for  non-payment  of  interest  and  ady. 

Trespass  penalty  on  timber  lands 

Transfer  from  School  Fund 

Transfer  from  Drainage  Fund 

Invested  In  Wisconsin  Bonds 

Delinquent  taxes  paid  to  counties 

Refunded  payments 

J.  B.  Pradt,  for  services 

Printing 

Transfer  to  General  Fund 

Transfer  to  Swamp  Land  Fund,  being  amount 
due  on  partition  of  Swamp  Laud  Fund,  under 
Chapter  537,  Laws  of  1865 

♦Transfer  to  Drainage  Fund 

Oyer  payment 


$4,845  05 

77,308  60 
4,165  97 
810  05 
102  51 
418  27 
226  66 


5,446  33 


$66,980  04) 

3,574  95 

128  30 

25  00 

4  44 

1 , 020  00 


2,173  43 
19,417  32 


$93,323  44 


$93,328  44 


*  $10,000  of  this  amount  was  to  reimburse  the  Drainage  Fuud  for  investments  in 
Certificates  ofjjndebtedness  in  1865 ;  $9,409  74  is  one-half  of  the  claim  of  the 
Drainage  FundtTm  the  Normal  School  Fund,  on  the  partition  made  under  Chapter 
•37,  Laws  of  1865 ;  $7  58  to  correct  erroneous  credit. 
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The  transactions  in  the  Normal  School  Fund  Income,  daring  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1866,  were  as  follows  : 


Date. 


1865 
Oct.  1 
1866 
Sept  SO 
..  30 
..  80 
..  80 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
SO 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
SO 
30 
SO 


Balance  in  the  fund. 


Interest  on  land  and  loans 

♦Donation  from  the  town  of  Whitewater. . . 

Trespass  penaltvon  timber  lands 

Transfer  from  Greneral  Fund  in  payment  of 
interest  on  State  Bonds  and  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness 

Transfer  from  Swamp  Land  Fund  Income . . . 

do School  Fund  Income 

do Drainage  .  .do 

Paid  Clerks  in  Land  Department 

Paid  -Agents  for  protecting  lands 

Printing  and  advertising 

Mileage  of  Regents 

Expenses  of  Regents 

Refunded  payments 

Paid  Architects 

Attorneys'  fees  in  suits* on  Loan  Notes 

Transfer  to  School  Fund  Income 

do.  .University.. do 

do.. Drainage  .  ..do 

do do do 

Balance  in  the  fund 


Receipts. 


Disbursem'ts. 


$10,270  29 

18,289  33 

20,000  00 

349  47 


80,455  51 

102  46 

196  25 

37  92 


$79,701  23 


$3,638  00 

1,995  52 

907  04 

316  00 

S16  61 

196  53 

900  00 

3G4  64 

18,254  87 

624  50 

37  80 

9  52 

56,940  20 


$79,701  23 


The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  made,  as  re- 
quired by  Section  10,  Chapter  116  of  the  Greneral  Laws  of  1866,  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  and  to  it  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  referred 
for  "  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Board,  and  of  all 
tboir  expenditures,  and  of  all  moneys  received,"  and  for  such  suggestions 
as  their  experience  leads  them  to  make. 

TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES. 

Institutes  have  been  held  in  twenty-six  counties  during  the  year,  and 
they  have  been  attended  by  more  than  1,100  teachers. 

*  The  donation  from  the  town  or  Whitewater  la  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  Normal  School 
Building  in  the  village  of  Whitewater. 
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Although  it  is  made  tho  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  hold  an  in- 
stitute in  his  county  each  year,  yet  there  is  no  provision  made  for  defray- 
ing the  necessary  expenses  for  instruction,  printing  etc 

As  our  normal  schools  are  just  going  into  operation,  and  as  several 
years  must  elapse  before  we  can  have  a  sufficient  number  of  well  qualified 
teachers,  it  would  seem  to  be  sound  policy  in  the  legislature  to  authorise 
the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  to  use  a  portion  of  the  income  of 
the  normal  school  fund  in  holding  Teachers'  Institutes  in  different  parts  of 
the  state.  The  benefits  of  the  income  would  thus  be  more  equally  distrib- 
uted, and  something  would  be  done  to  support  an  agency,  upon  which  we 
must  to  some  extent  rely  for  training  and  improving  the  great  mass  of  our 
teachers. 

For  particulars  in  regard  to  the  institutes  held  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  appendix. 

WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY. 

The  number  on  hand  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  was  99,  one  copy  pre- 
viously distributed  was  returned  from  Pierce  county,  a  mistake  having 
been  made  in  ordering  one  more  than  was  needed,  making  one  hundred  cop- 
ies, which  have  been  distributed  according  to  law ;  and  there  are  at  the 
present  time  several  orders  on  file  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  fill. 

An  appropriation,  sufficient  to  purchase  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  is 
recommended. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  distributed,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  counties  and  towns,  and  the  numbers  of  the  distriots  to 
which  they  were  sent : 


County. 


Town. 


No.  of  District. 


No.  of 
Copies 


Buffalo, 

do     

Calumet, , 

do     

do     

Chippewa, 

Columbia, 

do     

do     

Crawford 

Dane, 

do     

do     

do     , 

Vane  and  Green,. 
Dodge, 


Buffalo, 

Cross, •  r , 

Brillion, 

Charlestown, 

Stockbridge, 

Bloomer, , 

Columbus  and  Hampden, , 

Le  wiston, , 

Lodi, , 

Union, 

Bristol, 

Burke  and  West  port , 

Burke,  Madison  and  Westport,, 

Vermont, 

Perry  and  York, - 

Ashippun, 


4 

8,  4 

4,  5 

6 

2    6     1 

4,  5,6,  7,  8, 9,' 10 

9 

10 

S 

6 

11 

5 

10 

ft,  6 

\ 


\ 


* 


\ 
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Counties. 


Door, 

Dunn, 

do     

Eau   Claire,., 

Grant, , 

do    

do 

Jackson, . . .   . 

do     

Jefferson, 

do      

do      

La  Crosse,. . , 
do 

do     

Manitowoc,.., 
do 
do 
Marathon, . . . 

Monroe, , 

do     

do     

Outagamie,. . , 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Pepin, 

Pierce, 

Polk, 

Portage, 
do     .... 
do     .... 

Richland, 

do 

Rock, 

do    

do     

St.  Croix,... 

Sauk 

Trempealeau,, 
do 
do 

Vernon, 

do     

do     

Walworth,... 

do      ... 

Waukesha, . . . 

do      ... 

Waupaca,.... 

Waushara, . . . 

Winnebago, . 

do 

do 


Towns. 


Egg  Harbor, , 

Red  Cedar, 

Weston, 

Brunswick, 

Boscobel 

Lancaster, 

Muscoda, 

Alma 

Hixton, , 

Hebron, 

Watertown, 

Bangor, , 

Campbell, 

Jackson, , 

Washington, 

Bellcvue  and  Eaton,. 

Newton 

Schleswig, , 

Texas, 

Leon  and  Bangor,. . . 
Leon  and  Sparta, . . . 

Lincoln, 

Black  Creek, 

Bovina, , 

Dale, 


Frcdonia, 

Liberty, 

Stockholm, *. 

River  Falls  and  Martel, 

Stirling, 

Sharon, 

Stevens   Point, 

Stevens  Point   city, 

Akan, ". 

W  estf  ord, •  •  •  • 

Beloit, 

Turtle, 

Magnolia,  Plymouth,  Spring  Valley,. 

Pleasant  Valley, 

Freedom, 

Gale, 

Lincoln, 

Sumner, 9 

Coon, 

Hamburg, 

Whiteetown, 

Elkhorn, 

Whitewater, 

Delafield  and  Merton, 

Oconomowoc  and  Summit, 

Waupaca, 

Poysippi, 

Nekimi, 

Neenah,  

Xeenah  and  Menasha, .  .• 


No.  of  District 


10. 


2 

*,  9 
2 
2 

1 
16 
4 
11,12,13,14 
7 
8 
1 
1 
4 
5 
4 
8 
8 

6,  7 
4 
2 
9 
2 
2 
6 
8 
4,  5,  6 
4 

1,2 
8 
8 
8 
1 
1 

8,  9 
7 
8 
3 
1 
8 
1 
7 
6 
4,  5,  6 
8 
5 
o 

1 

1 
3 
8 

1 


No.  ol 
Copiei 


V 


\£R 
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Of  the  100  copies  distributed  four  were  sold  to  districts  which  had  lost 
by  fire  or  theft  those  first  supplied,— one  copy  of  the  old  edition  at  $4.60, 
and  three  of  the  new  work  at  (8,  each.  The  money  received  for  the  books 
sold  has  been  paid  to  the  state  treasurer,  and  by  him  credited  to  the  in- 
come of  the  school  fund. 

The  account  stands  as  follows  : 

On  hand  December  10th,  1865 99 

Returned  from  Pierce  county, 1 

Distributed  to  districts  hitherto  unsupplied, 96 

Sold, 4 

100  100 


TEXT   BOOKS. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  required  by  section  63  of  chapter  10  of 
the  Revised  Statues,  "to  recommend  the  introduction  of  the  most  approved 
text  books,  and  so  far  as  practicable,  to  secure  a  uniformity  in  the  use  of 
text  books  in  the  common  schools  throughout  the  state." 

Section  5  of  chapter  111  of  the  general  laws  of  1666,  provides  that 
"the  district  board  tf  each  school  district  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  determine,  under  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  what  school  and  text  books  shall  be  used  in  the 
several  branches  taught  in  the  school  of  such  district." 

The  object  of  these  provisions  of  law  is  apparent.  It  is  to  secure  "uni- 
formity in  the  use  of  text  books."  But  this  object  can  be  attained  only  by 
co-operation  among  the  different  school  officers  of  the  state.  This  co-opera- 
tion does  not  exist.  Neither  district  boards,  boards  of  education  nor  county 
superintendents  govern  their  action  in  regard  to  text  books  by  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  State  Superintendent.  District  boards  generally 
leave  the  selection  of  text  books  with  tho  teachers  they  employ,  and  hence 
changes  are  frequent  and  causeless.  Boards  of  education  in  our  cities, 
acting  under  special  laws,  do  not  consider  themseves  bound  to  regard  the 
recommendations  of  this  department,  while  county  superintendents  labor 
to  secure  uniformity  in  their  respective  counties,  but  with  very  little  refer- 
ence to  "uniformity  in  the  common  schools  throughout  the  state."  There 
is  no  provision  of  law  requiring  them  to  co-operate,  in  securing  uniformity, 
with  the  State  Superintendent,  or  forbidding  them  to  use  the  influence  of 
their  official  position  in  opposition  to  his  recommendation  ;  and  henoe, 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  differ  with  him,  and  with  each  other,  in 
regard  to  the  merits  of  particular  text  books,  the  result  is  diversity  instead 
of  uniformity.      It  is  but  just  to  remark,  that  these  officers  are  generally 
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governed  in  their  action,  by  a  jnst  appreciation  of  the  position  with  which 
they  have  been  honored,  and  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  text  books  they  seek  to  introduce  are  such  as  they  honest- 
ly prefer. 

The  books  most  used  in  the  school  districts  of  the  state  are  given  in  the 
following  statement : 

Number  of  Districts  using  Sanders'  Spellers, 2,417 

do  do  do      McGuffey's  do      , 1,20$ 

do  do  do      Parker  and  Watson's  Spellers, 305 

do  do  do      Wilson's  do        74 

do  do  do      Webster's  do        96 

do  do  do      Sanders'  Readers, 2,165 

do  do  do      McGuffey's    do     1,373 

do  do  do      Parker  and  Watson's  Readers, 472 

do  do  do      Wilson's  do        208 

do  do  do      Ray's  Arithmetics, n 1,830 

do  do  do      Thompson's    Arithmetics, 1,001 

do  do  do      Davies'  do  850 

do  do  do      Robinson's  do  231 

do  do  do      Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 234 

do  do  do      Willson's        do  do        do      83 

do  do  do      McNally's    Geography, 1,237 

do  do  do      Cornell's  do        1,128 

do  do  do      Monteith's  do        851 

do  do  do      Mit<  hell's  do        418 

do  do  do      Clark's  Grammar, 1,807 

do  do  de      Pinneo's    do         765 

do  do  do      Green's      do        142 

do  do  do      Brown's    do         123 

do  do  do      Kerl's        do        47 

do  do  do      Cutter's  Physiology, Ill 

do  do  do      Davies'   Algebra, 180 

do  do  do      Ray's         do        149 

do  do  do      Robinson's  Algebra, 102 

The  text  books  nsed  in  our  cities  and  larger  villages  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, not  reported,  So  that  the  above  statement  is  not  strictly  accurate. 

As  most  of  the  books  in  the  foregoing  list  are  suitable  for  our  public 
schools,  it  is  recommended  that  no  changes  be  made  where  they  are  now  in 
use,  except  so  far  as  the  classification  of  particular  schools  may  require ; 
and  that  school  officers  should,  in  those  cases  where  no  text  books  have 
been  officially  adopted,  carefully  seleet  from  those  now  in  general  use  in 
the  state,  and  adopt  such  as,  after  due  examination,  they  shall  prefer. 

The  repeal  of  section  68  of  chaper  10  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  respect- 
fully recommended. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  standard  reference  books  for  the  use  of  schools : 

Lippinoott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 
TJre's  Dictionary  of  Arts. 
Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary. 
Apple  ton's  Cyclopedia  of  Biography. 
Apple  ton 'a  New  American  Cyclopedia. 
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From  the  following  list  of  eduoational  works,  teacher*  may  select  such 
as  they  may  desire  for  their  own  use  : 

Abbott's  Teacher. 

American  Education.    Mansfield. 

American  Journal  of  Education.     16  volume*.    Barnard 

American  Pedagogy.     Barnard. 

Comparative  Geography.    Ritter. 

Calkins'  Primary  Object  Lessons. 

Dictionary  of  Mathematics.     Davies  and  Peck. 

English  Pedagogy.     Barnard. 

Emerson's  School  and  Schoolmaster. 

five  Hundred  Mistakes  Corrected. 

French  Pedagogy.     Barnard. 

Graded  Schools.     Wells. 

German  Schools  and  Pedagogy. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Teaeher.     Thayer. 

Methods  of  Instruction.     Wickersham. 

Normal  Method  of  Teaching.     Holbrook 

Nonnal  Training.     Russell. 

Observing  Faculties.     Barton. 

Object  Lesson 8.     Welch. 

Papers  for  the  Teacher.     Barnard,  1  vols. 

Punctuation.     Wilson. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

School  Amusements.     Root. 

School  Economy.     Wickersham. 

School  Government.     Jewell. 

Science  of  Education.     Ogden. 

Study  of  Words.     French. 

Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction. 

Sheldon's  Model  Lessons  on  objects. 

Teacher's  Assistant.     Northend. 

Teacher's  Examiner.     Stone. 

Teacher's  Motives.     Mann. 

True  Order  of  Studies.     Hill. 

Unconscious  Tuition.     Huntington. 

INCORPORATED  INSTITUTIONS. 

By  chapter  27  of  the  general  laws  of  1866,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
president  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  every  incorporated  instiflition  in  the 
state,  to  transmit  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  on  or  before 
the  10th  of  October,  in  each  year,  a  report  for  the  preceding  year  ending  Au- 
gust 8 1st,  setting  forth  the  value  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  institution, 
the  amount  of  endowments,  the  yearly  income  from  all  sources,  number  of 
instructors  and  their  respective  salaries,  number  of  students,  rates  of  tu- 
ition, course  of  instruction,  etc.,  in  order  that  the  superintendent  may  be 
able  to  lay  before  the  legislature,  in  his  annual  report,  a  fair  and  full 
statement  of  the  affairs  and  condition  of  such  institutions. 

A  circular  containing  a  copy  of  the  law,  and  a  blank  report  was  sent  to 
the  presidents  of  all  incorporated  institutions,  so  far  as  the  names  of  such 
schools  could  be  ascertained. 

A  majority  of  the  academies,  seminaries  and  colleges  of  the  state  have 
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responded,  and  the  statistical  reports  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  appen- 
dix. We  do  not  doubt  that  fuller  reports  will  be  made  horeafter,  as  half 
the  year  had  elapsed,  before  it  was  known  that  the  information  called  for 
would  be  required. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  statistical  reports,  (which  are  given 
in  full  in  the  appendix, )  relating  to  academies  and  seminaries : 

No.  of  pupils  attending  during  the  year, 1 ,658 

Cash  value  of  land, $43,700  00 

Gash  value  of  buildings, 99 ,800  00 

Amount  of  income  except  tuition, 2 ,  536  98 

Amount  of  tuition  fees  during  the  year, 33, 846  69 

Number  of  institutions  reported 9 

Reports  have  been  received  from  the  State  University,  Beloit  College, 
Lawrence  University  and  Ripon  College:  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
other  collegiate  institutions  have  neglected  to  furnish  the  information 
called  for  by  the  Legislature. 

The  following  statement  embraces  the  principal  facts  reported,  concerning 
colleges  and  universities.  The  reports  are  published  in  full  in  the  ap- 
pendix : 

Number  of  members  of  the  faculty, 29 

Whole  number  of  graduates, 267 

Number  of  students,  in  the  senior  classes, 22 

do          students  in  the  junior  classes, 38 

do          students  in  the  sophomore  classes, 53 

do          students  in  the  freshman  classes, 98 

do          in  the  preparatory  departments, 688 

do  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institutions, 5 ,597* 

Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institutions, $237,500  00 

Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate 14£,  500  00 

Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year, 10,521  50 

The  numbers  in  attendance  during  the  past  year  show  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  collegiate  education  throughout  the  state.  The  State  University 
is  included  in  the  foregoing.  The  report  of  the  board  of  regents  is  made 
to  the  Governor,  but,  by  his  permission,  is  published  in  connection  with 
the  report  from  this  department. 

INSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

In  our  public  schools  may  be  observed  modes  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline much  more  rational  than  those  prevailing  only  a  few  years  ago.  The 
efforts  of  county  superintendents  and  the  influence  of  teachers'  institutes 
are  seen  in  better  teaching  and  better  government. 

The  blackboard  is  coming  into  general  use.  The  teacher  who  does  not 
explain  and  illustrate  upon  the  blackboard,  with  crayon  in  hand,  the  lessons 

♦Notb— TWs  amount  docs  not  Include  unsold  State  University  lands. 
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he  teaches,  is  considered  as  deficient  in  ability,  and  cannot  long  retain  his 
position  in  an  intelligent  community.  In  primary  schools  the  slate  is  re* 
garded  as  more  important  than  the  primer,  and  children  learn  to  write  in 
connection  with  spelling  and  reading.  Indeed,  one  of  the  certain  signs  of 
progress  is  the  large  number  of  schools  in  which  every  exercise  is  con- 
ducted, in  part  at  least,  by  writing.  A  merely  oral  repetition  of  a  lesson 
does  little  good.  Children  who  learn  to  spell  by  merely  pronouncing  the 
letters  aloud,  require  longer  time  and  find  the  task  much  more  laborious 
than  those  who  are  permitted  to  write  the  words  upon  the  slate  or  the 
blackboard.  Those  who  learn  to  use  the  pencil  and  crayon  in  the  primary 
school,  can  use  the  pen  with  facility  in  the  high  school.  In  our  best 
schools,  a  part  of  every  recitation  is  conducted  in  writing.  Until  a  pupil 
oan  write  a  word,  an  answer  or  a  lesson  with  accuracy  and  rapidity,  he  has 
not  learned  them,  and  cannot  recite  them  creditably  to  himself  or  his 
teacher. 

While  there  is  more  attention  given  to  the  teaching  of  reading  than 
heretofore,  still,  the  manner  of  conducting  this  exercise  in  some  of  our 
schools  deserves  censure.  Vocal  culture  receives  too  little  attention,  and 
children  are  allowed  to  mispronounce  words,  to  misapply  emphasis  and  to 
mistake  entirely  tho  meaning  of  what  they  are  reading,  and  are  thus  in- 
jured rather  than  benefited  by  the  exercise.  Indeed,  a  visitor  is  often  fur- 
nished with  a  book  that  he  may  see  what  a  class  is  reading,  when  he  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  hear,  and  the  teacher  depends  upon  his  eye  rather  than 
his  car  to  determine  what  has  beei  read.  Unless  a  teacher  can  utter  the 
elementary  sounds  and  their  most  difficult  combinations  correctly,  and  can 
drill  a  class  in  the  usual  elocutionary  exercises,  he  cannot  teach  reading. 
A  person  who  cannot  pronounce  the  words  of  his  mother  tongue  with  ac- 
curacy and  read  it  with  facility  should  nevef  receive  a  license  to  teach. 
Good  reading  is  the  culmination  of  true  culture  and  an  evidence  of  attain- 
ments and  discipline.  It  will  be  found  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  thdse 
teachers  who  succeed  best  in  teaching  this  branch  are  most  successful  in 
teaching  the  others.  Tho  reading  books  which  we  find  in  the  hands  of 
scholars  are  often  illy  adapted  to  their  capacity.  They  cannot  understand 
the  metaphysical,  philosophical  or  emotional  lessons  which  the  books  contain, 
and  hence  the  thoughtless  and  soulless  reading  that  prevails.  In  tho  se- 
lection of  reading  lessons  those  should  be  sought  that  children  can  readily 
comprehend,  and  that  inform  and  strengthen  their  minds  and  purify  their 
hearts.  The  facts  of  natural  history  and  the  truths  of  science,  clothed  in 
appropriate  language,  are  better  adapted  to  instruct  and  train  the  mind, 
than  tho  puerile  stories  and  stilted  nonsense  that  are  often  read  in  our 
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primary  schools,  or  the  Demosthenic  periods  and  Miltonian  measures  that 
are  attempted  in  oar  schools  of  higher  grade. 

Our  best  teachers  are  giving  more  attention  to  the  teaching  of  history 
and  the  science  of  government.  This  ought  not  only  to  be  encouraged, 
but  it  ought  to  be  required. 

The  utility  of  political  knowledge  to  those  living  under  a  govemmemt 
)ike  ours,  complex  in  its  character  and  depending  upon  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  for  its  efficient  and  harmonious  action,  will  not  be  questioned. 
There  should  be  taught  in  all  our  schools  what  will  prepare  the  youth, who 
are  soon  to  govern  the  republic,  for  their  high  duties.  'This  no  one  will 
deny,  and  yet  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  many  of  our  collegiate  institu- 
tions and  in  some  of  our  public  school?,  more  time  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  manners,  customs  and  laws  of  the  Egyptians,  Grecians  and  Romans, 
than  to  the  history  and  laws  of  our  own  country,  and  the  antiquities  of 
nations  that  have  passed  away  crowd  from  our  academic  courses  the  stud- 
ies that  fit  men  to  do  their  duty  when  called  to  act  in  positions  of  public 
trust  and  honor. 

School  officers  and  teachers  should  use  their  power  and  influence  to  make 
onr  public  schools  subserve  their  beneficent  purpose,  that  is  to  provide  in- 
struction in  those  branches,  and  to  form  those  habits  that  fit  our  youth  to 
be  useful  citizens.  Writing,  spelling,  reading,  book-keeping,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  grammar  and  political  science  are  the  branches  that 
should  be  taught,  and  truthfulness,  obedience,  industry,  frugality,  purity, 
love  of  country  and  lespect  for  religion,  are  the  virtues  that  should  bo  cul- 
tivated. 

In  school  discipline  there  are  indications  of  improvement.  There  is  less 
of  that  austerity  that  renders  the  school  room  prison  like  rather  than 
home  like,  and  more  of  that  courtesy  towards  pupils  that  contributes  so 
much  to  success  in  school  government.  Frequent  resort  to  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  generally  regarded,  among  teachers  themselves,  as  indicative  of  a 
lack  of  mental  and  moral  power,  and  obedience  is  secured  rather  by  strength 
of  character  than  by  strength  of  arm.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
mind  is  more  potent  than  muscle  in  ^he  government  of  a  school.  The  ap- 
pointment of  boards  of  visitors  or  committees  of  examination,  who  visit 
and  inspect  the  schools,  and  publish  a  report  upon  their  condition  and 
progress  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  schools  and  a  salutary  influence 
upon  the  people.  School  officers  should  see  that  this  is  done  in  every  dis- 
trict in  the  state.  The  weekly  or  monthly  reports,  that  our  best  county 
superintendents  require  teachers  to  furnish,  of  the  attendance,  classifica- 
tion, etc.,  of  their  schools,  and  a  summary  of  which  is  published  in  the, 
4svr. 
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local  papers,  have  great  influence  in  promoting  regularity  of  attendance 
and  good  order,  and  ongbt  to  be  required  by  law. 

TRAVEL,  OFFICE  WORK,  ETC. 

During  tbe  past  year  I  have  attended  institutes  beld  at  Darien,  Maus- 
ton,  Monroe,  Stougbton,  Waukesha  and  Wilmot.  During  tbe  spring  I 
was  unablo  to  fill  sereral  appointments,  on  account  of  illness  in  my  family; 
and  during  tbe  summer  and  foil,  .business  connected  with  tbe  normal  schools 
claimed  attention,  and  demanded  time  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
given  to  holding  institutes  in  the  counties,  I  have  not  yet  visited.  Ad- 
dresses have  been  delivered  in  different  parts  of  tbe  state,  and  I  have 
availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  to  visit  and  examine  schools.  In  my 
intercourse  with  school  officers  and  teachers  I  have  found  a  desire  to  cor- 
dially co-operate  in  everything  tending  to  advance  the  interests  of  education, 
and  to  the  people  in  the  places  I  have  visited,  I  am  under  obligations  for 
many  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness. 

The  number  of  appeal  cases  decided  during  the  past  year  is  thirty,  being 
more  than  twice  the  number  decided  the  year  before.  The  correspondence 
of  the  office  has  reached  more  than  fifteen  hundred  letters  received  and 
answered,  besides,  blanks,  circulars,  etc  ,  of  which  a  larger  number  tban 
usual  have  been  distributed.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  return  my 
hearty  thanks  to  Hon.  A.  J.  Craig,  Assistant  Superintendant  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  the  prompt  and  systematic 
manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  Department  is  conducted. 

scnooi,  LAWS. 
By  chapter  67  of  the  general  laws  of  1866  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  is  authorized  to  procure  the  publication  of  a  school  code. 
Tbe  manuscript  was  prepared  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  leg- 
islature, but  the  state  printer,  being  obliged  to  do  a  large  amount  of  oth- 
er work  during  tbe  summer,  was  unable  to  commence  the  school  code  until 
September.  It  was  therefore  thought  advisable  to  postpone  its  publica- 
tion until  next  year,  in  order  that  amendments,  which  may  be  made  at  tbe 
next  session  of  the  legislature,  may  be  incorporated. 

The  "Township  District  System,""  recommended  in  the  reports  from 
this  department,  in  1863  and  1865,  is  believed  to  be  required  by  tbe  best 
interests  of  our  common  school  system. 

The  census  of  children  over  4  and  under  20  years  of  age,  as  annually 
taken,  is  quite  unreliable ;  and,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  of 
the  income  of  the  school  fund,  such  legislation  as  will  secure  greater  care 
and  greater  correctness  in  the  annual  enumeration  is  recommended. 
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Chapter  40  of  the  general  laws  of  1866,  requires  the  board  of  county 
supervisors  to  levy  a  tax  on  each  town  and  ward  in  their  county,  for  the 
support  of  common  schools,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  whole  amount 
apportioned  to  such  town  or  ward  in  the  last  apportionment  of  school  mon- 
ey. Until  1866  the  amount  required  was  not  less  than  one  half  the 
amount  received  from  the  annual  apportionment.  In  several  counties,  the 
boards  of  supervisors  have  unintentionally  failed  to  levy  the  amount  re- 
quired by  law,  although  they  have  raised  at  least  half  the  amount,  so  far 
as  returns  have  reached  this  office-  It  is  recommended  that  the  state  su- 
perintendent be  authorised  to  apportion  school  money,  for  1867,  to  all 
towns  that  have  raised  at  least  one  half  the  amount  received  from  the 
apportionment  of  1866.  , 

In  case  the  legislature  should  not  deem  it  expedient  to  provide  records 
and  school  registers  at   public  expense,    for  the  use  of  school   officers,  ex- 
plicit authority  should  be  granted  to  district  boards  to  purchase  the  same. 
Such  legislation  as  may  be  required  to  make  third  grade  certificates  good 
for  any  town  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  granted,  is  recommended. 

Some  legislative  action  that  shall  compel  district  officers  to  perform  du- 
ties imposed  upon  them  by  law  is  called  for.  Instances  are  known  where 
clerks  of  districts  have  refused  to  hire  or  contract  with  qualified  teachers, 
and  through  their  neglect  to  perform  a  plain  duty,  schools,  that  ought  to 
have  been  in  successful  operation,  have  remained  untaught. 

Our  school  laws  should  require  all  school  officers  and  other  persons,  into 
whose  hands  funds  belonging  to  school  districts  may  come,  to  pay  the  same 
over  to  ibe  district  treasurer.  Besides  the  foregoing  recommendations, 
othors,  made  in  their  proper  place  in  this  report,  together  with  those  made 
by  the  convention  of  county  superintendents,  and  by  the  state  teachers' 
association,  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

During  the  past  year,  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools  have  been 
increased  ;  greater  liberality  in  building  school-houses,  and  better  taste  in 
furnishing  them  have  been  manifested ;  there  has  boen  a  greater  demand 
for  well  qualified  teachers  ;  educational  meetings  have  been  well  attended  ; 
a  large  number  of  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held,  and  confidence  in  the 
utility  of  our  common  school  system  has  not  been  diminished.  Methods 
of  instruction  and  modes  of  discipline  have  been  improved,  and  the  convic- 
tion, that  universal  education  is  the  only  sure  support  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, has  forced  itself  upon  the  minds  and  into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
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The  pcoplo  of  this  state  now  pay  a  direct  tax  of  more  than  one  million 
of  dollars  annually,  for  sustaining  their  common  schools,  and  there  is  no 
other  tax  voted  so  readily  or  paid  so  cheerfully  as  this.  The  neat  appear- 
ance of  many  of  our  school  buildings,  with  their  convenient  arrangements 
tiad  tasteful  surroundings  show  an  appreciation  of  comfort  and  beauty  as 
creditable  as  it  is  encouraging,  and  tell  in  the  plainest  language  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  found.  Even  in  those 
districts  not  yet  supplied  with  suitable  school  houses,  where  we  find  no 
certain  evidences  of  culture  and  refinement,  the  people  feel  that  an  apology 
must  be  made  for  their  poor  school  accommodations.  They  fear  that  a 
want  of  facilities  for  educating  their  children  will  bo  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
ignorance  and  selfishness. 

The  educating  power  of  material  things  is  better  understood,  and  as 
wealth  increases,  more  attention  is  given  to  furnishing  and  beautifying  the 
school  room.  Although,  in  respect  to  frescoed  walla,  curtained  windows, 
carpeted  floors  and  costly  pictures,  very  few  of  our  school  roouu  can  bo 
compared  to  our  places  of  amusement,  yet  there  are  some,  conveniently 
furnished,  and  tastefully  provided  with  charts,  busts  and  engravings.  We 
begin  to  inquire  why  we  should  beautify  our  hotels,  without  regard  to  ex- 
pense, and  adorn  billiard  halls  by  the  aid  of  art,  and  not  gratify  that  keen 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  that  we  find  in  children,  by  providing  those 
things  that  will  afford  them  so  pure  a  pleasure.  The  opinion  begins  to 
prevail  that  the  whole  community  is  richer,  and  therefore  abler  to  furnish 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  education  of  its  children,  than  any  portion  of 
it  is  to  provide  what  is  necessary  for  the  education  of  theirs  ;  and  hence 
that  the  public  school  house  may  be,  and  should  be,  a  better  school  house 
than  any  private  one. 

We  do  not  forget  that  there  are  many,  too  many,  school  houses  utterly 
unfit  to  shelter  children  ;  entirely  destitute  of  all  that  refinement  and  even 
decency  demands,  but  we  know  that  these  evidences  of  a  stupid  selfish- 
ness are  annually  diminishing,  and  that  a  few  years  more  will  sweep  them 
away. 

The  demand  for  better  qualified  teachers  is  earnest  and  general.  Al- 
though we  may  occasionally  find  in  our  public  schools  those  who  are  poor- 
ly qualified,  acting  as  teach i  rs,  yet  they  remain  in  any  one  school  but  a 
short  time,  while  those  who  possess  knowledge  and  character  and  are  "  apt 
to  teach"  are  sought  to  take  their  places.  Tho  time  has  passed  when 
conceit,  superficial  attainments  and  indolence  could  fortify  themselves  with 
the  deference  that  was  paid  to  the  position  of  a  teacher ;  and,  no  one  but 
those  who  lose  by  it  will  deplore  the  change  in  publio  opinion.     There  has 
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never  been  a  time  when  real  attainments,  and  real  ability  in  the  teacher 
would  meet  with  a  readier  and  heartier  recognition  than  now.  While  the 
compensation  of  teachers  is  still  inadequate  in  many,  and  perhaps  in  most 
instances,  yet  industry,  culture,  energy  and  manliness,  in  this  as  in  other 
professions,  are  sure  of  obtaining  a  reward. 

A  marked  feature  in  the  educational  history  of  the  past  year  is  the  in- 
terest shown  by  all  classes  in  educational  meetings.  A  short  notice  of  an 
address  upon  an  educational  topic,  given  in  any  one  of  our  villages  or 
country  towns,  will  bring  together  a  larger  and  more  intelligent  audience 
than  can  be  gathered  upon  any  other  ordinary  occasion.  The  press  of  the 
state,  'without  exception,  it  is  believed,  is  always  ready  to  publish  anything 
tending  to  promote  the  interests  of  education,  and  reports  of  school  exam- 
inations, and  of  educational  meetings  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  places 
in  our  newspaper  columns.  The  people  no  longer  need  argument  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  utility  of  our  common  school  system.  It  is  as  needless 
to  argue  this  subject  as  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  solar  light,  or  the 
power  of  gravitation.  What  they  now  ask  is,  that  the  system  shall  be 
developed  ;  that  its  discordant  parts  shall  be  harmonized,  and  that  it  shall 
meet  the  demands  of  society.  They  see  in  our  common  school  system, 
wisely  administered,  the  salvation  of  the  Republic.  The  lessons  of  the 
last  few  years  have  been  learned  by  heart.  They  know  that  it  was  the 
common  school  that  stood  like  a  wall  of  iron  against  the  assaults  of  trea- 
son ;  that  wherever  it  was  established  it  remained  the  symbol  of  loyalty 
and  order.  They  know  that  the  patriotism  it  teaches  is  love  of  ccuntry, 
and  that  the  morality  it  inculcates  promotes  the  good  of  all ;  that  the  vir- 
tues it  plants  and  cultivates  are  those  which  render  life  useful,  beautiful 
and  noble,  and  that  it  is  the  instrumentality  demanded  by  Christianity  to 
destroy  the  fictitious  distinctions  of  birth  and  wealth  and  creed  and  color, 
and  to  lay  deep  and  broad  the  foundations  of  a   government  that   shall  be 

not  less  stable  than  beneficent. 

JNO.  G.  McMYNN. 


APPENDIX. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


[On  the  first  of  August  a  circular  was  addressed  to  County  and  City  Superintend- 
ents, requesting  them  to  forward,  for  publication  in  the  Annual  Report  from  this 
Department,  special  written  reports  upon  the  condition  of  schools  in  their  respec- 
tive counties. 

The  following  are  all  the  reports  that  have  been  received:] 


ADAMS    COUNTY. 

The  people  of  this  county  take  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  our  teachers  are  striving  to  do  their  work  not 
only  satisfactorily  but  well.  But  our  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  are 
transitory,  they  emerge  from  the  state  of  childhood,  remain  with  us  a  small 
'season  and  then  pass  into  the  state  of  matrimony,  for  which  I  can  assign 
no  remedy.  The  great  want  is  a  school  or  schools  to  aualify  teachers,  and 
as  the  county  is  but  sparsely  settled  it  is  now,  and  will  be  for  some  time, 
difficult  to  maintain  private  schools  of  a  high  grade.  What  we  need  is  help 
toward  the  establishment  of  graded  schools  wherever  they  can  be  main- 
tained. 

The  township  system  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  this  county; 
it  would  bo  necessary  to  vacate  all  of  the  towns  and  reorganize  with  refer- 
ence to  school  centers. 

If  our  school  code  was  amended  (it  would  perhaps  require  an  amendmont 
to  the  constitution)  so  as  to  apportion  to  each  district  according  to  the 
number  of  school  age  only  up  to  a  certain  maximum,  say  40.  except  the 
district  maintained  a  graded  school,  it  would  be  a  means  of  providing  for 
a  higher  education.  I  would  in  this  matter  rather  offer  incentives  to  the 
people  to  do,  than  make  laws  to  compel. 

WILLIAM  RISK, 

County  Superintendent. 


BURNETT  COUNTY. 

Two  female  teachers  have  been  examined  during  the  year  and  found 
qualified  to  teach  in  our  schools.  Nearly  all  the  children  arc  Norwegians, 
and  most  of  them  could  not  speak  English  when  admitted  to  the  schools, 
thus  giving  the  teachers  much  labor  and  trouble.     There  are  no  teachers 
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living  in  our  county,  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  secure  permanent  ones. 
I  have  not  held  an  institute  because   there  are  few  who  understand  En- 

flish,  and  none  who  desire  to  make  teaching  a  profession.  Two  school 
ouses  are  in  process  of  erection,  but  are  not  yet  finished.  I  have  made  a 
few  visits  to  the  schools,  but  have  been  unable  to  secure  a  regular  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils.  Most  kinds  of  text  books  have  been  used  in  the 
schools,  for  the  reason,  as  is  stated,  that  money  could  not  be  spared  to 
purchase  new  ones  of  one  kind.  I  hope  by  lecturing  and  visiting  the  peo- 
ple to  create  an  interest  in  the  schools  on  the  part  of  those  who,  destitute 
of  learning,  care  very  little  whether  their  children  are  educated  or  not.  I 
should  like  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  schools  in  this  county,  but  my  sal- 
ary is  so  small,  being  only  fifteen  dollars  per  year,  that  I  must  devote 
most  of  my  time  to  other  duties  to  support  myself  and  family,  leaving  but 
little  for  educational  werk. 

G.  W.  FORSELL, 

County  Superintendent. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

According  to  request  I  submit  the  following  special  report  for  the  past 
year  from  Columbia  county  : 


I. — WORK  PIRfORMED. 

1.  School  visitation  — During  the  past  year  I  havo  made  over  two 
hundred  visits  to  schools,  through  all  the  twenty-one  towns,  and  in  nearly 
all  the  school  districts  of  the  county. 

2.  Examinations — I  have  held  eighteen  public  meetings  for  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers,  at  which  four  hundred  and  twelve  candidates  were  ex  > 
amined,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  tea  received  certificates,  via  :  three 
of  the  first  grade  ;  five  of  the  second  grade ;  and  three  hundred  and  two 
of  the  third  grade  ;  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  of  these  last  being  limit- 
ed to  less  than  one  year.  I  consider  the  six  months  certificate  a  valuable 
educational  incentive  among  our  young  teachers. 

3.  Private  examinations. — Bolieving  that  properly  conducted  public 
examinations  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  teachers,  and  thereby  the 
schools  under  their  charge,  I  have  avoided  applications  for  private  exami- 
nations except  in  cases  of  apparent  necessity.  Only  thirty  one  certificates 
have  been  so  issued,  making  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  forty  one  certifi- 
cates granted  during  the  year. 

4.  Improvements. — I  havo  expended  much  time  and  labor  in  efforts  to 
induce  such  districts  as  were  backward  in  the  matter  to  improve  their 
school-houses  out-houses,  grounds,  fences,  &c,  and  to  furnish  comfortable 
healthy  seats  for  the  pupils,  maps,  charts  and  apparatus  for  purposes  of 
instruction,  and  above  all  a  sufficient  amount  of  blackboard  sumoe  to  meet 
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the  wants  of  all  classes  in  the  several  schools,  under  improved  systems  of 
instruction.  By  letters,  by  circulars,  by  private  personal  effort,  by  con- 
sultations with  district  officers  and  building  committees,  by  newspaper  ar- 
ticles and  by  public  meetings  ;  by  every  means  within  my  reach,  I  have 
sought  to  induce  a  public  sentiment  and  co-operative  action  in  this  much 
neglected  but  vitally  essential  department  of  the  great  enterprise  of  uni- 
versal popular  education. 

II. — T1ACHKBS. 

Teaching  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  mere  pastime  to  be  taken  up  for  a 
short  time,  for  lack  of  other  employment,  but  as  a  regular  occupation,  an 
earnest  work  requiring  careful  and  laborious  preparation.  There  haa  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  a  gradual  but 
real  advance  in  the  character  and  mode  of  instruction  given  in  our  schools. 


III. — SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  work  of  repairing,  enlarging  and  re-arranging  still  goes  on.  A 
number  of  good  and  commodious  houses  are  being  built,  on  improved 
plans,  and  I  cherish  the  hope  of  soon  having  in  each  town  at  least  one 
model  school-house  from  which  neighboring  districts  may  safely  copy. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  in  most  of  our  villages  the  primary  de- 
partments, (the  small  children,  who  most  of  all  need  airy,  healthy  and  com- 
fortable quarters,)  are  cooped  up  in  close,  unhealthy  and  uncomforta- 
ble apartments,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  good  sense,  and  (on  other  sub- 
jects) energetic  habits  of  our  people.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  Poy- 
nette,  Pardeeville,  Kilbourn  City,  Fall  River  and  Doylestown. 

IV. — THE   ANNUAL   DISTRICT   MUTINOS, 

Furnish  the  only  occasion  in  the  year,  when  the  superintendent  has  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  with,  or  delivering  a  message  to  the  mass 
of  the  voters  in  their  several  districts.  My  message  to  the  district  meet- 
ings this  fall, 

1.  (School  lew.)  Recites  the  principal  recent  amendments  to  tbe 
code. 

2.  (Employment  of  teacher 9.)     Recommends  that   teachers  be  era- 

Eloyed  by  the  year  rather  than  by  the  single  term.     This  plan  has  already 
een  adopted  in  several  districts. 

3.  (bivition  of  tchool  terms.)  Proposes  a  revised  school  calendar 
with  three  terms  instead  of  two,  leaving  vacations  at  the  dog-days  and  at 
the  holidays,  when  the  work  of  keeping  school  in  session  is  very  difficult, 
as  well  as  comparatively  profitless. 

4.  (Saturday  ichooU.)  Urges  the  small,  backward  districts  to  adopt 
the  rnle  prevalent  in  the  larger  and  more  enlightened  neighborhoods,  pro- 
hibiting Saturday  schools  altogether. 

5.  (School  kou$u>)    Proposes  improved  plans. 
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6.  (Outhouses.)  Quotes  Mr.  Pickard's  tmo  and  forcible  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  outhouses. 

7.  (  School  yards. )  Suggests  that  school  house  grounds  be  inclosed 
with  suitable  fences. 

8.  (School  books.)  Reminds  district  boards  of  their  duty  to  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  series  of  books  for  their  several  schools. 

9.  (Blackboards  and  maps.)  Asks  appropriations  for  blackboards 
and  other  school  requisites. 

10.  (  School  registers. )  Commends  the  action  of  those  district  clerks 
who  have  provided  suitable  registers.  (The  "  Wisconsin  Standard  School 
Register,    published  at  Milwaukee,  is  the  best  that  I  have  seen.) 


V. — TEACHERS*  MONTHLY  REPORTS. 

With  their  certificates  I  have  furnished  teachers  with  suitable  blanks 
which  they  fill  and  forward  at  the  end  of  each  month.  I  consider  the 
monthly  report,  when  properly  adjusted  to  improved  modes  of  instruction 
and  management,  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  our  work. 


VI. — NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

1.  The  law  should  recognize  the  right  of  faithful,  laborious  district 
clerks  to  a  partial  pecuniary  compensation  for  their  services. 

2.  School  district  libraries  should  be  provided  for. 

8.     Saturday  sessions  of  public  schools  should  be  prohibited. 

4.  Power  should  be  given  the  county  superintendent  (with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  county  judge)  to  condemn  and  close  school  houses  when 
found  unfit  to  be  occupied  for  school  purposes. 

5.  The  constitution  should  be  amended  so  as 

(1.)  To  establish  the  school  age  of  children  frond  five  to  twenty  one 
years  of  age,  instead  pf  from  four  to  twenty. 

(2.)  To  allow  the  apportionment  of  a  part  of  the  school  fund  accord- 
ing to  attendance  at  school,  instead  of  the  present  apportionment  upon 
residence  only. 

D.  W.  ROSENKRANS, 

County  Superintendent. 


DANE  COUNTY. 

JIBST  DISTRICT. 

The  schools  in  this  district  during  the  past  year  have  made  commendable 
progress  as  a  whole.  I  found  them  in  the  hands  of  energetic,  and  in  the 
main,  competent  teachers.  They  showed  that  my  predecessor  bad  faith- 
fully performed  his  duties  in  guarding  the  school  room  against  the  intra- 
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sion  of  indifferent  and  illiterate  teachers.  It  has  been  my  endeavor  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  attainment  fixed  by  him,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
elevate  it  still  higher. 

The  want  of  our  teachers  is  not  so  much  a  lack  of  intellectual  training, 
though  that  is  by  no  means  in  excess,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  best  manner 
of  teaching.  They  too  readily  fall  into  the  old  beaten  tract  and  routine  of 
teaching,  ignoring  entirely  the  improved  methods  which  the  experience  of 
the  past  few  years  has  shown  to  be  of  so  great  benefit.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  establishment  of  schools  for  normal  instruction,  and  an  awakened 
interest  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  attend  them  will  soon  remedy  this 
defect. 

Another  very  grave  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  our  schools, 
I  have  found  to  be  the  great  variety  of  *text  books  used  in  the  same 
school.  It  is  found  impossible  to  classify  the  scholars  properly,  and  the 
teacher  has  no  remedy.  It  is  true  the  district  board,  in  connection  with 
the  State  Superintendent,  has  power  over  this  matter.  But  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  our  district  boards  are  not  generally  made  up  of  edu- 
cated men,  and  consequently  are  not  easily  made  to  understand  the  difficul- 
ties which  a  good  teacher  labors  under  in  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  remedy  should  be  applied  to  this  evil.  There  should  bo  author- 
ity somewhere  to  compel  a  uniformity  of  text  books  in  each  school. 

It  may  be  proper  to  suggest  also  that  our  schools  could  be  made  more 
efficient,  if  each  town  should  be  required  to  elect  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  look  after  and  visit  tho  schools  in  his  town.  Many  schools 
are  badly  managed,  and  the  money  squandered  which  is  paid  for  their  sup. 
port  for  want  of  a  more  vigilant  oversight  than  it  is  possible  for  the  county 
superintendent  to  bestow.  He  does  not  know  their  condition  till  near 
their  close,  when  it  is  impossible  to  apply  any  remedy.  The  town  district 
system,  if  it  could  be  secured  would  best  meet  this  difficulty,  but  if  it  can 
not,  may  it  not  be  reached  in  some  other  way  ? 

During  tho  year  four  new  school  houses  have  been  erected  in  this  district 
which  are  well  constructed  and  confortable  ;  and  steps  have  been  taken  to 
construct  an  equal,  if  not  larger  number,  the  coming  year.  There  will  re- 
main room  for  improvement  even  after  these  shall  be  built,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  other  districts  will  be  stimulated  by  these  worthy  examples  to  do 
likewise. 

0.  0.  STEARNS, 

County  Superintendent 


DODGE  COUNTY. 

BIOOND  DISTRICT. 

I  herewith  transmit  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in 
this  district,  and  in  doing  so  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
as  a  whole,  they  are  making  progress  in  the  right  direction.  There  are 
several  schools  in  this  district  that  may  bl  regarded  as  models  and  are  en- 
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titled  to  rank  among  the  best  in  the  state.  Many  school  districts  are  re 
pairing  their  houses,  enlarging  their  sites,  and  planting  them  with  shade 
and  ornamental  trees.  Considerable  interest  is  also  manifested,  in  many 
places,  to  have  all  the  higher  branches  taught  in  school,  and  a  teacher  with 
a  first  or  second  grade  certificate  will  command  far  higher  wages  than  one 
with  a  third  grade.  It  is  also  getting  to  bo  understood  that  to  have  a  good 
school  order  and  system  must  prevail  in  the  school  room.  Want  of  punc- 
tuality on  the  part  of  scholars  attending  school  is  a  great  evil  yet  to  be 
remedied.  When  the  attention  of  parents  is  properly  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  they  understand  the  evil  consequences  that  flow  from  this  source, 
I  am  not  without  the  hope  that  a  remedy  will  be  applied. 

LORENZO  MERRILL, 

County  Superintendent. 


DOOR  COUNTY. 

Our  schools,  on  the  whole,  are  improving  slowly.  I  think  we  shall  have 
a  graded  school  in  this  town  by  another  year.  It  was  proposed  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  this  district  (No.  1),  but  as  the  upper  story  of  the  build- 
is  to  be  finished  off  before  it  can  bo  used,  and  the  "  Building  Fund"  being 
exhausted,  it  was  determined  to  postpone  the  work  until  spring,  when  the 
treasury  would  be  replenished  by  a  part  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  voted  at 
the  meeting.  The  reports  of  the  visits  made  by  me,  as  appears  by  the 
"Abstract,-' amount  to  15,  whereas  I  have  made  31.  I  have  taken  it 
for  granted,  that,  if  I  visited  a  school  three  times  during  a  term,  or  as 
many  terms,  it  is  the  same  school.  As  the  blanks  are  arranged,  they  do 
not  show  the  number  of  visits,  but  the  number  of  schools  visited. 

W.  EL  WARREN, 

County  Superintendent. 


DUNN  COUNTY. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  county  is  newly  and 
sparsely  settled,  our  schools  have  not  attained  that  degree  of  perfection 
at  which  we  hope  to  arrive. 

While  in  some  towns  we  have  good  comfortable  houses,  which  are  a 
credit  to  the  communities  in  which  they  are  situated,  in  others,  the  school 
accommodations  are  of  the  poorest  kind,  and  almost  necessarily  so,  as  the 
new  settlers  are  eager  to  have  some  place  in  which  their  children  may  at- 
tend school,  and  without  waiting  the  slow  process  of  raising  a  tax  for  the 
purpose,  they  make  a  "  bee,"  throw  up  a  few  logs,  nail  together  rough 
boards  for  seats,  and  the  school  mistress  is  duly  installed  therein.  My 
annual  report  shows  that  many  of  the  school  houses  are  not  valued  at  a 
very  high  figure.  , 

Many  of  the  districts  have  heretofore  had  but  one  term  of  school  during 


the  year,  as  they  did  not  feel  able  to  sustain  a  school  for  more  than  three 
or  four  months.  I  think  that  the  recent  amendment  to  the  school  law, 
requiring  districts  to  maintain  a  school  at  least  five  months,  to  entitle  them 
to  the  public  money,  will  work  much  good  in  that  direction. 

The  supervisors  in  many  places  have  to  choose  between  embracing  so 
much  territory  in  a  district  as  to  almost  debar  the  most  distant  pupils 
from  reaching  the  house  at  all,  and  the  other  evil  of  having  so  few  pupils 
and  tax  payers  in  the  distriot  that  they  are  unable  to  maintain  a  school  as 
they  should. 

We  have  in  the  county  42  organised  districts.  Last  winter  a  school 
was  maintained  in  20  of  them,  of  which  I  visited  25.  The  past  summer 
38  district  schools  and  two  private  schools  have  been  kept  up,  38  having 
been  visited  by  me  and  the  most  of  them  twice  during  the  term. 

We  have  no  graded  schools  in  the  county  yet,  but  they  are  making  ar- 
rangements to  that  end  at  Menomonie,  where  a  good  professional  teacher 
is  much  needed. 

An  institute  of  one  week  was  held  last  spring,  whioh  appeared 
to  be  appreciated  by  most  of  the  tqachers  present.  Last  summer  I 
had  several  teachers  working  under  limited  certificates ;  because  I  had  to 
grant  such  certificates  or  let  the  schools  go  without  teachers,  and  while  the 
most  did  well,  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  in  a  few  cases  that  no  school 
was  preferable. 

In  many  of  the  districts  the  officers  and  patrons  appear  to  think  it  wrong 
and  out  of  place  for  them  to  be  seen  inside  of  the  school  room,  while  in 
others  all  seem  to  be  interested,  and  here  they  invariably  have  the  best 
schools. 

We  have  several  teachers  who  are  worthy  of  their  calling,  yet  most  adopt 
it  only  as  a  temporary  pursuit.  Many  of  the  districts  aim  at  getting 
cheap  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  dearest  for  the  services  rendered. 

We  have  one  encouragement,  there  is  plenty  of  chance  for  improvement. 

CARROLL  LUCAS,      ' 

County  Superintendent. 


IOWA  COUNTY. 

Since  entering  upon  the  duties  of  my  office,  in  Jan.  last,  I  have  visited 
nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  county — all  except  one,  where  school  has  been 
kept  during  the  time  devoted  to  that  business.  At  these  visits  I  have  en- 
deavored to  make  myself  acquainted,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  condition 
of  the  schools. 

I  have  generally  conducted  some  of  the  exercises  and  recitations  myself, 
and  made  such  suggestions  as  I  deemed  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  school, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

I  think  I  can  discover  an  increased  interest  among  tho  people,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  success  of  our  common  schools. 
But  still  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  results  of  the  increased  interest  aire  not  so 
manifest  as  I  could  wish. 
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There  is  much  to  encourage  the  friends  of  education,  and  there  are  also 
many  discouraging  circumstances. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  has  heretofore  been  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties with  which  we  have  had  to  contend  ;  and  from  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  school  registers,  I  fear  there  has  been  but  little  improvement  in  this 
direction.  I  cannot  understand  why  mo  many  children  are  permitted  to- 
spend  half  their  time  playing  in  the  streets,  within  sight  of  the  school 
house.  And  there  are  a  groat  many  others  who  scarcely  attend  at  all. 
And  upon  investigating  the  subject,  there  appears  to  be,  generally,  no  rea- 
son but  want  of  inclination,  for  neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  school 
privileges  within  the  reach  of  all.  When  I  remember  that  our  almshouses 
and  penitentiaries  are  to  be  supplied  from  this  class  of  children,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  some  more  decisive  legislation  is  needed  upon  this  subject. 
One  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  no  doubt  is,  the  great  number  of  poor, 
old,  dilapidated  shells,  used  for,  and  called  school  houses,  without  conven- 
ient seats  or  desks,  and  nothing  inside  or  out  to  make  them  comfortable, 
pleasant,  or  attractive  ;  without  which  children  constantly  seek  excuses  to 
keep  away. 

This  subject  of  building  better  school  houses  ;  repairing,  seating  and 
making  comfortable,  old  ones,  I  have  kept  continually  before  the  district 
boards,  and  I  am  satisfied  my  earnestness  in  this  matter  has  not  been  en- 
tirely without  good  results.  Three  or  four  new  school  houses  have  been 
completed  already,  this  season,  and  others  are  in  progress,  and  quite  a 
number  of  old  ones  are  being  fitted  up  and  put  in  respectable  condition  ; 
and  in  other  cases,  district  boards  have  agreed  to  attend  to  the  matter  be- 
fore the  winter  term  of  school. 

There  is  a  general  disposition,  owing  frequently  to  neighborhood  jeal- 
ousies, to  divide  the  territory  into  small  districts ;  so  small  indeed  that 
many  districts  consider  themselves  utterly  unable  to  build  a  suitable  house, 
or  maintain  a  school  for  more  than  three  months  in  the  year,  and  that  by 
the  cheapest  teacher  that  can  be  found.  8orae  of  these  district  boards 
complain  of  the  alteration  of  the  law  requiring  five  months  school  instead 
of  tnree,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  school  fund,  and  as  tho 
apportionment  is  so  small  and  constantly  decreasing,  are  disposed  to  aban- 
don a  claim  to  a  share  of  it,  and  maintain  what  length  of  school  they  are 
able  to  without.  I  have  no  doubt  a  law  requiring  a  district  to  contain  a 
certain  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  in  order  to 
be  entitled  to  a  legal  organization,  would  be  beneficial.  People  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  it  is  better  for  children  to  go  two  or  three  miles 
to  a  good  school,  than  half  a  mile  to  a  poor  one. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  school  officers  and  parents,  give  so  little  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  schools  by  visiting  and  encouraging  both  teachers 
and  scholars.  I  consider  this  co-operation  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  schools.  I  think,  however,  there  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  this  matter,  and  I  doubt  not  its  beneficial  influence  will  be  seen 
and  felt. 

From  a  comparison  of  tho  lists  of  questions  used  in  the  examination  of 
teachers  in  seven  or  eight  other  counties,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  qualifica- 
tions of  our  teaehers  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  others  through- 
out the  state.    We  have  a  number  of  experienced  and  skillful  teachers, 
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who  are  doing  a  good  work  and  whose  labors  appoar  to  be  appreciated. 
Many  others  are  young  and  inexperienced  ;  but  the  energy  and  industry 
with  which  they  enter  upon  the  work,  gives  assurance  of  success.  During 
the  summer  term  the  business  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  females. 

I  would  suggest  an  alteration  of  the  law,  making  third  grade  certificates 
good  throughout  the  county,  or  the  district  over  which  the  superintendent 
has  jurisdiction.  This  would  prevent  much  trouble  and  perplexity  on  the 
part  of  both  superintendent  ana  teachers,  and  do  away  with  the  present 
loose  habit  of  doing  business. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  endorsing  certificates  from  other  counties, 
where  they  exhibited  a  good  standard  of  qualifications,  but  only  for  a  sin- 
gle term  in  a  particular  district.  I  have  preferred  this  to  a  special  exam- 
ination. Perhaps  some  uniform  method  adopted  by  the  county  superin- 
dents  in  suoh  cases  would  be  beneficial. 

Upon  the  whole  I  am  satisfied  there  is  a  general  advancement  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  schools,  the  qualifications  and  faithfulness  of  teachers, 
the  understanding  and  observance  of  the  law  by  district  officers,  and  the 
tone  of  public  sentiment. 

In  my  visits  among  the  schools,  I  have  uniformly  been  heartily  welcom- 
ed by  all ;  and  my  suggestions  to  teachers  and  district  boards  in  relation 
to  such  improvements  and  changes  as  I  deemed  essential,  have  been  kindly 
received,  and  a  general  progressive  disposition  manifested.  And  as  I  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  work,  the  people,  the  scholars  and  teach- 
ers, I  cannot  help  but  feel  a  growing  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  all. 

SAMUEL  PARKS, 

County  Superintendent. 


GRANT  COUNTY. 

Having  by  letter  pointed  out  the  several  inaccuracies  of  my  annual  re- 
port, I  shall  not  here  refer  to  them,  or  explain  them.  The  source  of  them 
fay  outside  my  office.  I  am  sorry  that  quite  a  number  of  districts  (8 
whole  and  8  joint)  failed  to  report. 

There  are  thirty-one  towns  in  the  county.  I  have  during  the  year  held 
twenty  examinations,  consuming  about  three  months  thus,  altogether,  and 
have  made  one  hundred  and  sixty  visits  to  the  different  schools  of  the 
county,  giving  evening  lectures  upon  educational  topics  in  various  locali- 
ties. I  have  striven  to  do  good  by  these  visits — to  encourage  what  I  see 
that  is  good  in  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  wherein  I  see 
need  of  improvement  to  suggest  it. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  improvement.  Fewer  schools  have  been  fail- 
ures, and  more  have  been  decided  successes.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  teachers  are  more  earnest  and  enlisted  in  their  work  ;  in  part  to 
the  better  system  introduced  ;  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
careful  to  exclude  unworthy  teachers  as  fast  as  I  can  ; — true  this  causes  a 
degree  cf  dissatisfaction  on  the   part  of  some  fathers  and  mothers  and  un- 
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clcs  and  aunts  of  rejected  applicants.  And,  if  I  may  speak  of  tho  county 
superintendency  without  the  charge  of  lauding  myself,  I  would  say  that  it 
has  done  much  to  elevate  tho  schools  and  the  teachers  of  the  county.  The 
standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers  has  been  raised,  thus  dropping  out  by 
tho  way  many  of  the  incompetent,  and  giving  more  steady  employment,  at 
better  wages,  to  the  competent.  I  know  there  arc  some  who  lay  this  very 
thing  of  higher  wages  as  a  serious  charge  against  the  system,  but  they 
belong  to  a  class  who  arc  willing  to  count  dollars  against  morals  and  intel- 
ligence, and  to  whom  the  world  is  not  indebted  for  any  desirable  reforms  or 
material  progress. 

I  am  pleased  to  mention  also,  that  fifty  two  teachers  have  taught  during 
the  year  in  the  same  school,  at  least  twenty-four  have  continued  in  tho 
same  school  as  during  the  previous  year,  twenty  for  five  terms,  four  for  six 
terms,  one  for  eight  terms  two  for  nine  terms,  and  one  for  ten  terms,  con- 
consecutively.  There  are  still,  however,  too  many  districts  that  show  a 
curiosity  for  change.  Some  localities  seek  for  the  cheapest  teachers  they 
can  find  and  in  the  end  generally  have  tho  dearest  school.  They  really 
throw  away  their  money,  and  worse  than  throw  it  away,  for  they  permit 
their  children  to  be  taught  vicious  habits  of  study  (or  rather  of  idleness) 
and  too  often  of  manners.  But  these  are  the  exceptions.  The  citizens,  gen- 
erally, of  this  county  are  in  favor  of  good  schools  and  are  willing  to  gi~e 
them  the  necessary  pecuniary  support. 

Teachers  have  received  higher  wages  than  for  the  previous  year,  and  tho 
wages  for  that  year  was  an  advance  on  previous  years  ;  the  average  wages 
of  male  teachers  this  year,  being  an  advance  of  10  per  centum,  and  for  fe- 
male teachers,  5  per  centum.  This  shows  the  advance  in  wages  of  female 
teachers  to  be  but  half  that  made  in  wages  of  male  teachers;  but  in  indi- 
vidual cases  the  advance  has  been  far  larger  than  in  male  teachers'  wages, 
the  average  being  reduced  by  the  very  small  wages  in  some  other  districts. 
The  best  wages,  paid  female  teachers,  were  in  the  towns  of  Muscoda,  Lan- 
caster and  Tafton — in  the  first  $42,  and  in  the  last  two  $40  per  month. 
The  best  wages,  paid  in  the  county  to  a  male  teacher,  was  to  the  principal 
of  the  Boscobel  school,  $75  per  month.  In  a  number  of  districts  female 
teachers  have  received  from  §35  to  $37. 5C,  and  males  from  $40  to  $60 
per  month.  It  is  but  right  that  labor  should  be  rewarded  according  to  tho 
difficulty  and  importance  of  the  labor  itself,  tho  responsibility  imposed, the 
preparation  required,  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  it  is  done.  Too 
many  have  heretofore  acted  upon  the  idea  that  a  woman,  simply  because 
she  is  a  woman,  should  receive  for  the  same  labor,  as  well  done,  less  pay 
than  a  man,  simply  because  he  is  a  man,  should  receive.  Fortunately  tho 
times  and  opinions  are  changing.  Next  year's  report  will  show  a  still  bet- 
ter state  of  things. 

The  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  has  during  tho  year  located  one 
of  the  five  state  normal  schools  at  Platteville,  in  this  county.  I  look  upon 
tbis  as  one  of  the  grand  results  of  the  year,  and  take  it  as  an  earnest  of 
better  things  to  come,  to  our  common  schools.  A  better  class  of  teachers 
of  necessity  creates  a  better  class  of  schools  :  and  if  public  opinion  does  not 

fo  ahead  in  elevating  the  schools,  the  schools  thus  improved  will  beget  a 
etter  state  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  them.      Hitbprto  there  has  not 
been,  and  there  is  not  now  a  sufficiency  of  first  class  teachers  to  fill  the 
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schools  ;  and  hence  many  schools  aro  necessarily  taught  by, to  some  extent, 
incompetent  teachers.  We  look  to  the  state  normal  school  to  supply  this 
long  felt  want.  I  expect  it  to  withdraw  many  teachers  from  their  work 
next  winter  ;  and  thus,  for  the  time,  make  the  supply  of  teachers  smaller, 
but  in  time  it  will  make  payments  with  interest. 

In  the  matter  of  grading  there  has  been  great  progress  made  in  district 
No.  5,  (south  school)  of  Platteville,  and  in  the  school  at  Boscobel.  These 
two  schools,  during  the  year,  were  quite  thoroughly  graded,  and  the  labor 
in  them  systematized.  The  other  schools  have  not  changed  in  this  partic- 
ular. The  two  schools  at  Plattcville  and  that  at  Boscobel  are  the  only 
ones  in  the  county  well  graded.  I  trust  that  soon  the  schools  at  Hazel 
Green,  Lancaster,  Cassville,  Muscoda  and  Potosi  will  emulate  the  exam- 
ple of  the  former  ones.  There  are  still  other  points,  Wingville,  Wood- 
man, Patch  Grove,  Tafton,  British  Hollow  and  Beetown,  that  might  sus- 
tain graded  schools. 

The  new  school  house  at  Boscobel  has  been  well  seated  this  year,  with 
"  Kankin's  improved  school  desk," — this  district  have  now  two  good 
school  houses  upon  their  lot  and  are  beginning  to  discuss  the  necessity  of 
yet  another  to  meet  the  increased  and  yet  increasing  demand  for  room. 
There  have  been  several  school  houses  builded  during  the  year,  most  of 
them  of  improved  plan.  I  may  mention  those  of  districts  No.  1 
of  Fennimore  and  No.  16  of  Lancaster.  Yet  Borne  districts  build 
without  a  plan,  and  thus  waste  their  money  in  a  house  entirely  un- 
suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  built.  The  seating  of  the  house  at 
Hazel  Green  was  completed  during  the  present  year.  At  Boscobel  and 
Cassville  complete  sets  of  outline  maps  have  been  procured  ;  and  at  the 
former,  a  supply  of  primary  charts,  and  considerable  other  apparatus,  as 
well  as  blackboards  all  around  the  several  rooms, — at  the  latter,  as  also  in 
district  No.  5  of  Platteville,  a  bell  sufficiently  large,  perhaps,  to  be  heard 
all  over  the  district  has  been  furnished.  At  Lancaster  steps  have  been 
taken  to  build  a  fine  school  house,  to  cost  about  $12,000,  of  which  $6,500 
are  already  se  ured  with  which  to  commence  operations.  And  so  through- 
out the  county  there  are  many  improvements  and  signs  of  better  times. 

One  town,  Platteville,  has  moved  in  favor  of  the  township  district  sys- 
tem. The  member  of  assembly  from  that  district  is  instructed  to  ask  for 
?.  law  allowing  towns  to  organize  their  schools  upon  this  system  i  and  this 
town  has  decided  unanimously  to  so  organize, when  so  permitted  to  do.  This, 
1  think  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  well  taken.  Some  towns,  per- 
haps some  entire  counties,  may  not  be  prepared  for  so  radical  a  change, — 
Plattcville  is  ready,  and  will  gradually  educato  her  bordering  towns  up  to 
tho  same  preparation.  I  hope  soon  to  see  the  system  adopted  throughout 
the  county  and  the  state.  By  it  every  man  may  have  the  advantages  of  a 
graded  school  which  every  town  can  thus  and  ought  to,  support,  and  which 
advantages  are  now  enjoyed  by  those  only  who  live  in  a  few  of  the  village 
districts.  The  tendency  now  is  to  small  districts — the  villages  of  Beetown 
and  British  Hollow  are  now  divided  each  into  two  districts,  supporting  four 
second  rate  schools  at  a  greater  expense  than  would  be  the  expense  to  each 
district  to  support  a  good  school  of  two  departments,  and  still  the  children 
receive  but  little  advantage — crowded  eighty  together  in  a  room,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  large  to  accomodate  forty  pnpils.    So  in  many  country  districts 
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there  is  the  same  tendency  to  divide — every  man  seeming  to  want  a  school 
house,  at  least  at  the  corner  of  his  farm.  There  are  two  other  evils  that 
possibly  the  township  district  system  might  reach  and  remedy  by  changing 
the  levying  of  taxes  from  the  sub-district  to  the  township,  and  removing 
the  expenditure  of  it  from  the  sub-officers  to  the  town  officers.  1  refer  to 
the  neglect  to  enclose  school  grounds,  and  to  furnish  them  with  outhouses. 
By  the  town  clerks'  reports  for  this  year,  only  twenty  sites  out  of  two 
hundred  (or  one-tenth  of  all  in  the  county,)  are  well  inclosed,  and  only 
thirty-nine  of  the  same  number  are  furnished  with  outhouses  in  good  con- 
dition. Tasteful  schoolrooms  and  surroundings  are  appreciated  by  all  live 
teachers  and  intelligent  people  generally.  Common  decency,  not  to  men- 
tion a  regard  for  the  innate  sentiment  of  purity  and  refinement  in  children, 
should,  it  would  seem,  prompt  school  boards  to  furnish  these  necessary 
buildings.  That  so  many  of  our  school  houses,  standing  as  they  do  upon 
the  open  prairie,  and  often  disputing  the  right  of  way  with  passing  wagons 
and  carriages,  should  bo  uninclosed  and  unfurnished  with  outhouses,  is  far 
from  creditable  to  our  county. 

During  the  present  year  1  have  begun  to  require  monthly  reports  from 
the  teachers.  L  have  received  such  reports  from  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  teachers.  I  had  no  means  of  putting  blanks  into  the  hands  of  all  the 
teachers  during  the  first  term  of  using  them.  I  find  them  a  great  means 
of  inducing  teachers  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  ;  and,  I  take  it,  they 
have  an  effect  upon  pupils,  too.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  the  reports 
suggestive  of  improvements  such  as  enterprising  teachers  can  easily  make. 
They  are  a  help  in  securing  co-operation  between  teachers  and  superin- 
tendent. 

I  have  held  during  the  year  two  institutes :  one  at  Boscobel,  from  Sep- 
tember 1st  to  the  8th,  attended  by  sovontysix  teachers  ;  the  other  at  Lan- 
caster, from  April  2d  to  the  6th,  attended  by  one  hundred  and  twelve 
teachers.  I  had  no  help  this  year  in  conducting  institutes,  but  that  of 
teachers  of  the  county  in  conducting  drills,  discussions,  &c,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions below.  I  would  especially  mention  Rev.  Julius  Schum,  formerly 
of  Lancaster,  whose  zeal  for  the  cause  of  popular  education,  as  well  as  his 
liberal  culture  in  the  schools  of  Prussia,  fits  him  so  well  to  instruct  teach- 
ers both  by  class  drills  and  lectures.  I  trust  that  the  citizens  of  Cham- 
paign county,  Illinois,  whither  he  has  moved,  may  receive  from  him  such 
benefit  as  have  we  of  Grant,  I  would  mention,  also,  A.  R.  Bushnell,  of 
Lancaster,  who,  leaving  the  dry  forms  of  the  law  for  a  few  days,  very  nat- 
urally found  himself  a  niche  among  those  of  his  former  calling,  rendering 
valuable  aid  in  drilling  classes,  in  discussions,  and  in  lecturing.  Whilst 
in  most  things  we  have  been  gainers  during  the  year,  in  one  thing  we 
have  greatly  lost.  Jno.  J.  Copp,  who  as  a  lecturer  and  co-laborer  in  gen- 
eral institute  work  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  second  to  none,  having 
returned  to  his  home,  at  G-roton,  Conn.,  having  laid  down  the  ferule  to 
adjust  the  wig  to  his  cranium. 

There  were  prosent  at  my  examinations,  during  the  year,  414  candidates, 
of  these  258  received  certificates — 3  of  the  first,  6  of  the  second,  and  249 
of  the  third  grade.     Some  of  these  are  twice  counted,  having  been  exam 
ined  spring  and  fall.     In  addition  to  these  I  granted  25  local  certificates 
to  persons  who,  although  failing  to  come  up  to  the  standard,  gave  evidence 


of  aptness  to  teach.  This  gives  a  total  of  283  licensed  to  teach  in  the 
county  during  the  year.  And  here  is  an  evidence  of  improvement — 25 
local  certificates  this  year,  last  year  43.  I  have  refused  many  applications 
of  school  boards  that  I  would  license  particular  ones  for  their  schools,  but 
such  applications  are  becoming  rarer,  and  1  hope  they  may  cease  altogether. 
He  or  she  who  aspires  to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  land,  should  he  quali- 
fied to  pass  an  examination  for  a  third  grade  certificate.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  would  be  willing  to  teach  on  a  local  license  all  their  days,  if 
such  license  could  be  secured  year  after  year.  I  have  preferred  to  grant  a 
local  license  to  those  who  apply  for  the  first  time  rather  than  to  those  who 
have  taught  term  after  term,  and  seem  quite  content  with  their  qualifica- 
tions. 1  am  glad  that  United  States  history  was  put  into  tho  branches 
required  for  a  third  grade  certificate.  Teachers  should  know  something  of 
the  origin  of  our  government  and  the  history  of  our  country.  I  trust  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  an  examination  will  require  some  Knowledge  of  a 
constitutional  text  book,  or  science  of  government;  and  these  things 
should  be  taught  in  all  our  district  schools,  if  not  from  text  books,  at 
least  orally  and  as  general  exercises. 

D.  GRAY  PURMAN, 

County  Superintendent. 


KENOSHA  COUNTY. 

In  connection  with  my  regular  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the 
following  special  report : 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  to  the  majority  of  the  schools 
of  this  county.  Very  much  of  this  prosperity  can  be  directly  traced  to 
the  efforts  of  my  predecessors  in  office — 33.  L.  Dodge  and  R.  Graham. 
Both  these  gentlemen  did  all  in  their  power  to  induce  teachers  and  pupils 
to  bo  earnest  and  thorough  in  their  work ;  and  we  see  something  of  the 
effect  of  this  in  the  steady  improvement  of  our  teachers  as  a  class. 

Patrons  are  negligent  about  visiting  schools,  although  they  show  their 
appreciation  of  successful  teachers,  by  paying  such  a  fair  price  and  contin- 
uing them  in  the  same  school  two  or  more  terms.  Wherever  a  new  school 
house  has  been  built  during  the  year,  the  people  have  shown  their  liberali- 
ty by  voting  such  taxes  as  would  insure  a  good  house,  every  way  fitted  for 
school  purposes.  For  such  school  buildings,  two  districts  in  the  town  of 
Pleasant  Prairie  deserve  especial  notice. 

District  No.  2  has  nearly  completed  a  school  house,  of  whieh  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000).  Site  for  house  is  twelve 
(12)  rods  square,  inclosed  by  a  substantial  board  fence.  Building,  22x36 
feet,  with  basement  below  and  school  room  above.  Basement  built  of 
stone  and  brick,  seven  (7)  feet  in  height,  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  for 
fuel,  the  other  for  the  use  of  pupils.  The  school  room  is  to  be  furnished 
with  desks  and  seats  having  iron  standards.  Tho  ceiling  is  twelve  (12) 
feet  in  height.  Ventilators  are  so  arranged  that,  with  a  thoughtful  teach- 
er, pure  air  may  always  fill  the  room.  The  building  is  to  be  completed, 
ready  for  the  winter  term. 
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District  No.  11,  Pleasant  Prairie,  has  completed  a  school  house  second 
to  none  in  the  county  for  convenience.  School  room  25x35  feet ;  height 
of  ceiling  twelve  (12)  feet ;  estimated  cost,  one  thousand  dollars  (§100u). 
A  good  bell  on  the  house  aids  tho  teacher  in  securing  punctuality.  Tho 
site  for  house  contains  a  half  acre,  enclosed  by  a  good  board  fence.  The 
play  grounds  are  separated  by  a  high,  tight  fence,  running  from  the  roar  of 
the  house  to  the  rear  of  the  yard 

In  connection  with  this,  I  would  respectfully  urge  on  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  erection  of  school  houses,  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  the 
seating  of  the  same,  the  position  of  the  stove  and  ventilation.  Tho  seats 
should  be  chairs,  fastened  to  iron  standards,  with  a  single  desk  for  each 
pupil,  and  each  of  these  at  the  proper  height. 

The  following  schools  have  secured  the  highest  per  cent  of  attendance 
during  the  summer  term  : 

District  No.  2,  Somers,  00  per  cent, — Mr.  L.  0.  Loo,  teacher. 
District  No.  2,  Pleasant  Prairie,  04  percent. — Miss  L.  F.  Uoiirnc,  teacher. 
DUtrict  No.  7,  Somers,  Ott  per  cent. — Miss  B.  M.  Spence,  teacher. 
District  No.  8,  Somers,  02  per  cent. — 'Miss  Ella  Patterson,  teacher. 

The  summer  terms  of  our  common  schools,  usually  commence  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  continue  until  the  last  of  August,  thereby  including 
the  two  months  of  the  year  most  unfavorable  to  study.  If  this  were 
changed,  so  as  to  have  no  school  during  July  and  August,  a  great  ad- 
vancement would  be  made  toward  securing  a  more  regular  attendance. 

A  few  districts  have  made  the  change  thus  indicated — making  three 
school  terms  in  the  year,  commencing  the  fall  term  in  September,  and 
closing  the  summer  term  the  last  of  June.  It  is  partly  owing  to  this  fact, 
that  districts  No.  2,  both  of  Somers  and  Pleasant  Prairie,  stand  highest 
in  tho  county  for  attendance. 

L.  W.  BRIGGS, 

County  Superintendent. 


KEWAUNEE   COUNTY. 

There  has  been  very  little  improvement  in  building  or  repairing  school 
houses  during  the  past  year ;  we  have  six  frame  and  about  thirty  log  school 
bouses,  the  former  are  very  well  arranged,  but  the  latter  are  very  poor  and 
unsuitable  for  the  purposes  designed. 

We  have  two  graded  schools  with  two  departments  each,  one  at  Kewau- 
nee, and  one  at  Ahnepee,  which  have  been  conducted  by  experienced  and 
successful  teachers. 

LYMAN  WALKER, 

County  Superintendent. 
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LA  CROSSE  COUNTY. 

We  Lave,  in  this  county,  exclusive  of  tho  city  schools,  sixty-three  school 
districts,  in  which  are  employed  sixty-six   teachers,  three  of  the  schools 
having  each  two  departments.     To  supply  these  schools  with  teachers  I 
have  held,  during  the  past  year,  eight   public  examinations  and  have  ex- 
amined one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  applicants  for  certificates  of  the  third 
grade,  one  hundred  and  four  of  whom  received  such  certificates  and  four- 
teen wore  licensed  to  teach  particular  schools,  while  the  remaining  thirtv- 
nine  have  been  rejected.     There  were  six  applicants  for  certificates  of  tnc 
second  grade,  two  of  whom  received  them,  three  received  third  grade  and 
one  rejected,  and  two  applicants  for  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  toono  of 
whom  such  certificate  was  issued,  the  other  receiving  a  certificate  of  the 
third  grade,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  certificates  is- 
sued—one of  the  first,  two  of  the   second,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  of  the  third  grade,  including  those  to  whom  limited  certificates  were 
given.     Of  these,  I  would  say  that  while  I  do  not  approve  of  the  system 
of  permitting  any  person  to  teach  who  does  not  possess  the  necessary  at- 
tainments to  entitle  him  to  a  third  grade  certificate,  the  scarcity  of  teach- 
ers to  supply  our  winter  schools  has  compelled  me  to  adopt'this  expedient. 
Of  the  fourteen  liceusas  issued,  twelve  have  been  frr  the  present  term  of 
schools.     It  may  be  urged  with  some  degree  of  plausibility  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  have  no  school.     I,  for  a  long  time,  entertained  tho 
same  idea,  but  am  now  satisfied  that  with  schools  as  we  have  them  in  this 
county,  there  are  many  who  cannot  pass  the  required  examination — the 
superintendent  exercising  his  judgment  in  the  selection — who,  to  say  the 
least,  would  do  much  better  in  the  schools  than  to  have  the  school  houses 
closed  all  the  year.     Such  is  especially  the  case  in  many  of  our  newly  or- 
ganized school  districts,  which  are  settled  entirely  by  those  who  speak 
some  foreign  language,  and  to  whose  children — well  grown  toward  man  and 
womanhood — the  only  opportunity  that  will  ever  bo  presented  for  them  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  will  be  within  the  next  two 
or  three  years. 

Of  the  sixty-three  districts  in  the  county,  one  is  still  without  a  public 
school  building ;  the  inhabitants  maintained  a  school,  however,  eight 
months  during  the  last  year  in  a  privato  house.  The  greater  part  of  the 
houses  are  framed  structures  and,  of  themselves,  present  a  very  comforta- 
ble and  cheerful  external  appearance.  They  arc,  however,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, devoid  of  almost  everything  that  would  render  them  attractive  in 
their  surroundings.  No  enclosures,  no  shade  trees,  no  play  grounds, 
nothing  but  the  naked  school  house  placed  in  a  slight  expansion  of  the  pub- 
lic highway.  There  are  two  buildings  of  brick  and  three  of  logs.  Very 
few  ot  the  buildings  are  supplied  with  outline  maps  and  none  with  geo- 
graphical, philosophical  or  astronomical  apparatus.  Blackboards  are  in 
most  cases  rather  small,  though  most,  or  at  least  many  of  the  school 
houses  are  being  improved  in  this  particular  The  outhouses — bo  it  said 
to  the  credit  of  the  county — are  generally  in  a  very  good  condi- 
tion. There  have  been  three  new  school  buildings  completed  during  the 
last  year,  and  several  others  are  in  process  of  erection.  At  the  present 
rate  of  improvement,  in  a  few  years  our  county  will  bo  very  creditably 
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supplied  with  public  school  buildings,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  commendable  interest  in  making  them  attractive  and  inviting  to  the 
pupils  as  well  as  furnishing  them  with  the  most  approved  means  of  impart- 
ing instruction. 

I  have  required  each  teacher  in  the  county  to  make  a  report  of  the 
school  at  the  end  of  each  month,  the  blanks  for  which  I  have  furnished 
them  in  order  to  make  them  uniform.  Among  the  things  to  bo  reported 
is  a  statement  of  all  the  time  lost  during  the  month  by  absence  or  tardi- 
ness, and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  see  the  amount  of  time  lost,  by 
those  who  pretend  to  attend  school  during  the  term,  and  I  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  the  per  centage  of  attendance  is  quite  as  large  as  in  a  majori- 
ty of  the  counties  in  the  state.  I  think  the  practice  has  had  a  salutary 
effect  upon  our  teachers  and  a  good  influence  upon  our  schools.  One  fea- 
ture which  has  been  a  source  of  much  good,  I  think,  is  in  having  the 
names  of  all  those  who  have  lost  no  time  by  being  absent  or  tardy  and 
those  who  arc  perfect  in  recitations  and  deportment,  embodied  in  the  re- 
port which  I  copy  into  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  publish  in  the 
county  papers  in  my  general  term  report  to  the  people  of  the  county. 

I  have  visited  each  school  in  the  county  twice  during  the  year  and  many 
of  them  oitener.  This  is  invariably  dono  without  notice  to  the  teachers. 
These  visits  have  satisfied  me  of  two  tilings — first,  that  our  teachers  arc 
all,  or  nearly  all,  working  bard  for  the  interest  of  our  schools,  and  second, 
that  the  patrons  are  very  little  interested  in  their  schools  after  they  have 
employed  their  teachers  and  got  them  "  running ;"  or  if  they  are  interested 
they  do  not  prove  it  by  the  li  best  evidence,"  viz  :  visiting  the  schools. 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  schools  in  the  county 
are  never  visited  during  the  entire  year  by  a  single  patron.  Such  is  tho 
deplorable  state  of  things,  but  what  shall  be  the  remedy  I  will  not  attempt 
to  say. 

We  held  one  institute  the  last  year  in  the  city  of  La  Crosse  for  tho 
teachers  of  the  city  and  county.  It  was  well  attended,  continued  four 
days  and  a  half,  and  was  upon  the  whole  a  success  and  resulted  in  good  to 
our  teachers. 

Generally,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  and  engage  in  tho 
work  with  renewed  vigor  for  the  ensuing  year,  for  there  is  every  prospect 
of  making  the  schools  in  this  county  second  to  none  in  the  state.  Wo 
have  talent,  industry,  wealth,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  high  moral  senti- 
ment pervading  the  entire  county,  communicated  from  the  parent  to  tho 
child  and  cultivated  and  fostered  until  it  presents  an  admirable  spectacle. 
Under  these  favorable  circumstances,  having  our  admirable  school  system, 
it  would  be  a  miracle  indeed  if  the  education  of  our  youth  were  neglected. 
But  I  have  so  much  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  our  citizens 
that  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  county 
will  stand  first  among  the  counties  in  the  state,  in  view  of  her  many  educa- 
tional facilities  and  the  intelligence  and  moral  worth  of  her  sons  and 
daughters. 

J.  E.  ATWATER, 

County  Superintendent. 
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LA  FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  general  statement  touching  the 
condition  of  the  public  schools  of  this  county.  In  addition  to  this,  I  shall 
present  a  few  observations,  which,  however  peculiar  in  manner  and  form, 
will  not,  I  feel,  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  the  general  subject  matter.  The 
accompanying  annual  report,  as  you  will  perceive,  is  characterized  by  er- 
rors, both  of  omission  and  commission.  These  features  are  to  be  ascribed 
cither  to  neglect,  or  to  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  on  the  part  of 
certain  of  tho  town  clerks,  of  thoso  duties,  upon  the  proper  discharge  of 
which  must  depend  the  accuracy  of  the  report  of  tho  superintendent.  This 
is  an  evil  which  seems  inseparable  from  our  present  elective  system,  by 
reason  of  the  changes  wbich  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  officers  who 
administer  our  school  affairs.  Every  recurring  election  is  liable  to  result 
in  the  choice  of  new  officers,  who,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  in  all 
cases,  acquire  that  familiarity  with  tho  duties  of  their  respective  positions 
necessary  to  assure  accuracy  in  their  reports. 

As  regards  tho  general  working  of  our  school  system  in  this  county,  I 
believe  it  to  be  in  the  main  successful,  and  as  well  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tion of  society  existing  here,  as  any  that  could  be  desired.  Perfection  is 
not  found  in  this  world,  yet  some  individuals  and  some  systems  approach 
perfection  more  nearly  than  others  To  those  of  us  engaged  in  education- 
al matters,  tho  study  should  be  to  render  our  school  system  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  possible.  To  do  this  requires  time,  thought,  labor,  and  money. 
Effort  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  various  parties  concerned. 

Nothing,  as  I  conceive,  is  more  essential  to  the  success  of  our  system, 
than  the  election  of  the  right  kind  of  men  as  school  officers.  By  this  I 
mean,  men  who  possess  a  fair  share  of  education,  and  with  this  correct 
principles,  and  who  are  willing  to  give  tho  time  requisite  for  tho  proper 
discharge  of  their  duties,  prompted  by  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
thereby  promoting  the  public  good  and  the  individual  welfare  of  those  to 
whose  keeping  must  soon  bo  committed  all  that  pertains  to  the  interests  of 
society. 

The  schools  under  our  system  are  the  people's  schools,  and  it  behoovoB 
the  people  to  know  who  are  the  men  entrusted  with  their  control  and  gov- 
ernment. Do  they  act  as  men  maintaining  the  authority  and  power  with 
which  their  offico  invests  them,  and  see  that  a  teacher  is  upheld  in  her  au- 
thority over  her  pupils  ?  Are  they  men  of  liberal  and  generous  views  and 
feelings?  Are  they  men  capable  of  appreciating  worth  and  talent  in  a 
teacher  ?  Are  they  men  that  arc  really  interested  in  the  teacher's  welfare 
and  the  pupil's  progress  ? 

Though  there  is  no  pecuniary  compensation  allowed  our  district  school 
officers,  is  not  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  to  hundreds  of  children  a 
reward  in  itself?  Is  not  the  fact  that  the  members  of  a  single  school 
board,  have  it  in  their  power,  to  a  great  extent,  to  form  the  character  and 
mould  the  destinies  of  perhaps  one  hundred  children,  reward  enough  ? 
Twenty  years  henco  the  timid  girls  and  stirring  boys,  who  now  greet  the 
visiting  school  officers  with  a  smile,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  tho  time  and 
effort  bestowed  by  the  board  for  their  good,  and  will  rise  up  to  do  them 
reverence  as  benefactors  of  their  race.     Or  are  the  members  of  tho  school 
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board  men  that  would  sacrifice  the  good  of  the  school  and  the  interests  of 
the  teachers  rather  than  yield  the  exercise  of  one  iota  of  their  power  and 
their  authority,  rather  than  overcome  a  prejudice  or  abandon  a  whim? 

TEACHERS. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  any  one  in  the  exact  position  that  talents  and  at- 
tainments deserve.  Extrinsic  circumstances  have  much  to  do  with  it. 
Nevertheless  those  who  devote  themselves  conscientiously  to  attaining  ex- 
cellence in  their  profession  will  study  its  improvement  and  its  progress. 
And  this  leads  to  the  inquiry,  are  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  proud 
of  thoir  profession  ?  And  do  they  unite  with  each  other  in  sustaining  its 
dignity  and  honor  ?  Or  do  they  teach  merely  for  the  money,  regardless  of 
the  solemn  responsibility  resting  upon  them  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  bat- 
tle bravely  ana  courageously  in  the  conflict  of  life?  Do  they  implant  in 
them  principles  of  honor  and  justice  to  all  men  ?  Are  they  men  ana  women 
of  pure  sentiment,  of  noble  aims  and  high  purposes  ?  Are  they  willing  to 
do  what  seems  best  for  their  pupils  in  all  things? 

If  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  idea  take  root  in  a  child's  brain,  does  that 
excuse  the  process  of  some  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  grinding  chil- 
dren into  machines  as  nearly  alike  mentally,  as  possible  ?  Or  should  orig- 
inality and  individuality  be  brought  out  more  in  children  ?  Can  our 
teachers  boast  of  sufficient  intellect  and  variety  of  culture  to  be  capable  of 
such  development?  Do  teachers  give  sufficient  vent  to  the  animal  spirits 
of  the  naturally  active  and  buoyant  children  ?  Do  they  render  the  exer- 
cises sufficiently  varied?  and  do  they  employ  sufficient  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense  in  the  administration  of  corporal  punishment  ? 

PARENTS. 

Another  and  most  essential  condition  to  tho  successful  and  harmonious 
working  of  our  school  system,  is  the  relation  which  parents  should  sustain 
to  it.  In  many  instances  the  regulation  prohibiting  the  admission  of  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  four  years  into  the  publio  schools  is  disregarded, and 
we  find  parents  sending  babes  of  three  years  of  age  to  school,  "  to  have 
them  out  of  tho  way  ;"  thus  rendering  the  primary  room  a  nursery  of  puny, 
peevish,  sickly  little  creatures,  to  bo  kept  in  a  strained  and  tiresome  po- 
sition six  hours  a  day.  Do  the  parents  invite  tho  teachers  of  their  chil- 
dren to  visit  them  and  learn  what  progress  their  children  are  making, 
whether  the  teachers  are  such  as  to  improve,  elevate,  instruct  and  refine 
their  children  ?  Do  they  co-operate  with  the  teachers?  Do  they  instil  a 
feeling  of  respect,  reverence  and  affection  for  the  teacher  into  the  hearts 
of  their  children  ? 

CHAS.  B.  JENNINGS, 

County  Superintendent. 
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MANITOWOC  COUNTY. 

I  regret  that  the  time  of  making  my  annual  report  has  occurred  as  I 
am  making  semi-annual  examinations,  which  will  preclude  any  lengthy 
special  report  from  me. 

The  cause  of  education  in  Manitowoc  county  is  prospering  finely.  New 
frame  school  houses  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  number  have  been 
erected  within  the  past  season.  The  people  are  getting  more  liberal  in 
financial  matters  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  a  general  feeling  of  interest 
for  the  cause  of  children  seems  to  pervado  them. 

The  amendments  to  the  school  code  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  are 
just  and  sound,  particularly  that  portion  which  compels  five  months  school, 
instead  of  three,  and  that  relating  to  officers  employing  teachers  without 
certificates. 

JERE.  CROWLEY, 

County  Superintendent. 


MARATHON  COUNTY. 

Marathon  is  divided  into  a  German  and  an  American  district,  for  some 
parts  of  the  county  are  exclusively  settled  by  Germans,  while  others  are 
inhabited  by  Americans  only.  The  towns  of  Jenny,  Texas,  Weston,  Mo- 
sinee,  Knowlton  and  part  of  the  town  of  Wausau  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute the  American — those  of  Berlin,  Stettin  and  Marathon  and  part  of 
Wausau  making  the  German  district.  In  the  districts  where  the  inhabit- 
ants are  mostly  American,  schools  have  gone  on  as  they  generally  do  in 
newly  settled  parts  of  the  country.  At  present  there  arc  six  respectable 
school  houses  in  them — frame  buildings  well  furnished,  though  outline 
maps  have  found  their  way  into  one  of  them  only.  We  have  here  7  good 
teachers  and  some  of  the  rest  make  promising  progress.  Of  a  few  I  must 
say  that  they  have,  or  at  least  had,  the  opinion  that  being  Americans  qual- 
ified them  to  teach  eo  ipse,  at  least  in  a  smill  school  or  in  German  dis- 
tricts ;  and  it  seemed  hard  to  such  to  be  compelled  to  begin  to  study  for 
themselves.  The  teachers  all  seem  to  make  effort  to  advance  and  qualify 
themselves  better  for  their  office,  and  such  as  do  not,  we  hope  will  soon  be 
released.  I  have  granted  29  certificates  up  to  the  17th  of  October,  in- 
cluding those  granted  at  the  fall  examinations  ;  of  these  24  were  given  to 
American  applicants  and  15  to  Germans.  Only  one  of  our  teachers  holds 
a  first  grade  certificate — and  I  think  these  should  be  sparingly  given  and 
to  such  only  as  really  deserve  this  honor.  Two  teachers  hold  a  second 
grade,  which  leaves  36  third  grade  certificates,  and  of  these  quite  a  num- 
ber were  limited  to  six  months. 

In  the  districts  where  the  inhabitants  ire  exclusively  Germans,  there  arc 
eight  good  log  school  houses  well  furnished,  and  one  frame  building — out- 
line maps  have  found  their  way  into  2  of  them,  several  are  furnished  with 
other  maps  and  about  5  districts  are  to  be  supplied  with  maps  this  year. 
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One  good  log  school  house  is  now  building  in  which  the  children  of  two 
formerly  very  small  districts  will  be  instructed.  Though  the  Germans  in 
our  county  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  our  public  schools  among  them  have  proved  a  failure  on  account 
of  the  management  of  them  for  several  years.  The  first  districts  were  or- 
ganized about  seven  years  ago  ;  American  teachers  were  hired  in  most  of 
them  and  nothing  but  English  was  taught,  and  the  children  hobbled  through 
iheir  primer  year  after  year,  and — knew  entirely  nothing  of  what  they 
were  reading.  So  it  was  with  most  of  these  districts.  In  others  German 
teachers  were  employed  that  hardly  knew  anything  of  the  English  language 
beyond  reading  "Saunders'  second,"  but  even  these  did  not  teach  the  German 
language  in  their  schools.  In  the  best  schools  among  the  Germans  of  our 
county,  the  children  at  last  attained  to  the  high  standing  of  being  able 
mechanically  to  read  "Saunders*  Third  Reader,"  but  still  they  were  not 
able  to  speak  English  enough  to  sell  a  few  pounds  of  butter,  nor  could  they 
give  even  the  most  simple  sentence  correctly  in  German.  That  has  been 
the  so-called  education  of  the  children  of  the  Germans  in  our  county — 
speaking  of  them  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  sad  picture  but  very  true  and  correct. 

I  have  made  it  my  study  to  watch  these  schools  and  find  out  where  the 
fault  lay  ;  and  I  must  say  the  principal  cause  of  such  decided  failure  is 
that  those  children  were  not  taught  to  read  in  their  own  language  first. 
Allow  me  to  state  how  I  would  manage  these  schools  to  insure  success. 
The  children  should  first  learn  to  express  their  thoughts  in  their  mother 
tongue  ;  they  should  first  learn  to  read  that  and  afterward  they  would 
learn  more  of  the  English  language  in  threo  months  than  they  would  learn, 
in  tho  old  way,  in  three  years.  A  good  teacher,  conducting  a  school  in 
that  way,  might  challenge  tho  world  to  compete  with  him.  This  is  my 
firm  opinion — the  result  of  years  of  careful  observation.  I  will  further 
state  what  has  led  me  to  believe  that  our  public  schools  can  be  made  ben- 
eficial to  foreigners  only  if  conducted  on  this  principle.  The  Germans  are 
divided  up  into  hundreds  of  dialects,  so  different  from  each  other  that  men 
of  different  dialects  can  hardly  understand  each  other.  Out  of  twenty 
German  families  not  one  uses  the  regular  German  in  family  intercourse. 
Their  children,  therefore,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  not  able  to  understand  this 
book-German — if  I  am  allowed  to  so  express  myself.  Men  of  all  dialects, 
however,  are  able  to  make  themselves  understood  in  this  so-called  «•  high- 
dutch.  "  Now  these  children  that  do  not  even  understand  their  mother 
tongue  are  bothered  with  learning  a  foreign  language  of  which  they  do 
not  hear  a  word  at  home.  How  can  the  schools,  managed  in  such  a  way, 
prove  otherwise  than  a  failure.  But  let  tho  child's  mind  have  a  chance  to 
enlarge  by  tho  use  of  its  own  language  and  it  will  in  time  learn  another 
language  ten  times  faster  and  understanding^ .  How  would  it  be  with 
American  children  were  they  sent  to  a  French  or  Spanish  school  from  the 
first,  their  parents  not  being  able  to  speak  either  of  those  languages? 
What  wonderful  progress  they  would  make.  Therefore,  to  make  our  pub- 
lic schools  profitable  among  the  German  part  of  our  population  their  chil- 
dren should  first  learn  their  own  language. 

It  may  be  objected  that  then  tho  English  language  would  be  neglected. 
I  firmly  answer — no  !  but  the  children  will  learn  more  of  English  and  learn 
it  more  understanding^  in  this  way  than  they  would  otherwise,     To  the 
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objection  that  the  public  schools  are  built  for  English  instruction,  I  an- 
swer: it  is  so, but  the  question  is  how  a  thorough  English  or  American  ed- 
ucation may  be  soonest  acquired  by  a  child  of  a  foreigner ;  and  here  1  am 
firmly  convinced  that,  if  we  would  conduct  our  schools  in  the  way  indicat- 
ed, our  children  would  reach  that  end  at  least  three  times  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  could  in  any  other  way  under  the  circumstances. 

In  the  German  districts  spoken  of,  there  are  now  employed  German  teach- 
ers that  are  well  qualified  in  their  mother  tongue,  and  hard  trying  to  go 
ahead  in  the  English,  and  such  as  would  not,  we  hope  soon  to  dispose  of. 
Schools  in  these  districts  are  doing  very  well,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
considering  the  very  unfavorable  circumstances,  as  these  are  nearly  the 
same  as  when  a  student  learns  a  strange  language.  It  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind  that  these  children  are  doing  a  student's  work  in  our  public 
schools  and  then  one  cannot  do  otherwise  than  be  satisfied  with  their  pro- 
gress. In  such  of  tliese  districts  where  the  English  language  is  used  at 
home  it  does  tolerably  well  to  teach  that  language  only — though  it  would 
be  both  an  honor  to  the  state  and  also  greatly  beneficial  to  the  common- 
wealth if  as  many  of  its  children  as  could  learn  both  languages  were  given 
a  chance  to  do  so — but  in  those  districts,  where  parents  are  unable  to  use 
the  language  of  our  country,  the  children  are  sadly  behind  those  that  have 
learned  both  German  and  English  in  the  schools. 

I  know  that  most  teachers  employed  as  such  in  our  German  districts 
would  not  be  well  qualified  to  teach  in  most  of  our  American  districts,  but 
still  wo  have  no  others,  and  since  they  are  ahead  of  the  children  and  are 
trying  to  acquire  more  and  more  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  wo 
cannot  at  present  do  better  than  to  let  them  be  employed,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  must  go  ahead  or  give  up  their  claim  to  keeping  school. 
If  they  had  been  thus  morally  compelled  to  study  by  every  one  of  my  pre- 
decessors, they  might  now  be  excellent  teachers. 

Finally  I  would  say  :  lot  us  concede  to  foreigners  their  own  language, 
as  all  civilized  nations  do  to  Englishmen  living  among  them  in  any  consid- 
erable number,  and  they  will  be  sooner  and  better  Americanized  than  other 
wise.  Let  us  remember  that  the  people  of  Schleswig  and  Holstcin  have 
not  been  made  Danes  by  tyrannically  compelling  them  to  forsake  their  dear 
mother  tongue  in  their  schools  and  churches.  Then  will  these  German 
Americans  be  able,  too,  to  be  the  teachers  of  their  countrymen  that  will 
be  constantly  coming  over  for  centuries  to  come.  If  the  law  could  allow 
it,  I  would  still  go  a  step  further  and  say,  let  us  even  tolerate  their  teach- 
ing bible  trath  in  the  schools  if  they  arc  all  of  the  same  religious  convic- 
tions, for  Christianity  must  make  up  the  foundation  of  real  morality  and 
the  happiness  of  our  nation,  and  of  the  stability  of  its  republican  form  of 
government. 

Some  of  our  smaller  districts  have  been  consolidated.  Wo  are  trying  to 
better  our  schools  and  to  press  forward,  and  looking  back  and  viewing  what 
has  been  done,  I  dare  say  that  our  schools  have  made  a  move  in  a  good  di- 
rection, and  in  that  direction,  God  helping,  we  will  try  to  go  forward. 

J.  JACOB  HOFFMAN, 

County  Superintendent. 
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MARQUETTE  COUNTY. 

The  schools  in  this  county  are  generally  doing  well. 

There  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  summer  term,  and  that  of  last 
winter,  in  regard  to  order,  system,  &c  Cau?e.  More  life  and  energy 
in  the  teachers,  and  more  interest  manifested  by  the  patrons  in  the  welfare 
of  their  school. 

There  seems  to  be  a  vacancy  in  our  present  system  in  regard  to  the  su- 
pervision of  schools.  We  need  a  connecting  link  between  the  county  su- 
perintendent and  the  schools,  which  should  be  supplied  by  reviving  the 
office  of  town  superintendent,  with  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  former- 
ly, except  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers. 

HARVEY  S.  MILLER, 

County  Superintendent. 


MILWAUKEE   COUNTY. 

FIRST    DISTRICT. 

In  addition  to  the  abstract  of  the  reports  of  town  clerks  already  for- 
warded, I  deem  it  my  duty  to  make  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
condition  of  schools  in  this  district : 

There  have  been  no  new  school  houses  built  during  the  year  ;  however, 
district  boards  are  most  active  in  making  any  repairs  that  are  found  neces- 
sary to  the  convenience  or  comfort  of  the  scholars. 

This  superintendent  district  comprises  five  towns,  which  are  divided  into 
three  inspection  districts.  During  the  past  year,  I  have  held  seven  meet- 
ings for  the  examination  of  teachers,  three  in  the  spring  and  four  in  the 
fall.  These  meetings  were  attended  by  b7  applicants  for  examination.  Of 
this  number  56  have  received  third  grade  certificates  ;  2  received  second 
grade  ;  1  received  a  first  grade,  and  22  were  rejected.  I  have  also  grant- 
ed 6  limited  certificates,  making  a  total  of  65  certificates  granted  within 
the  year.  The  fall  examinations  I  have  conducted  somewhat  differently 
from  those  in  the  spring,  having,  at  each  of  the  meetings  devoted  a  part 
of  each  day  to  the  regular  mode  of  oral  and  written  examinations,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  school  government. 

I  have  made,  during  the  past  ten  months,  109  visits  to  48  schools. 
There  has  been  considerable  effort  made  during  the  past  year,  both  by 
teachers  and  school  boards,  in  securing  a  uniformity  of  school  books  in  the 
schools  of  the  county.  I  also  observe  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of 
school  district  officers,  to  retain  in  the  same  school,  for  more  than  one 
term,  the  teacher,  when  found  competent. 

During  the  summer,  I  established  a  system  of  "  teachers'  monthly  re- 
ports," and  from  my  knowledge  of  its  working,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  superintendent  has  no  surer  means  of  ascertaining  the  capabilities  of 
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the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  tho  several  schools  under  his 
charge,  than  through  these  reports,  provided  they  are  made  with  accuracy 
and  truthfulness. 

At  the  fall  examinations,  I  read  to  to  those  in  attendance  the  circular  of 
tho  state  superintendent  on  the  opening  of  the  normal  school  at  Platteville, 
and  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  admission  of  members.  On  various 
occasions  since  then  I  have  endeavored  to  induce  some,  (whose  character 
and  attainments  were  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  admission),  to  enter  the 
normal  school  the  present  term,  but  I  ha70  been  invariably  met  by  some 
such  remark  as  the  following  :  "  Would  you  advise  me  to  enter  on  a  pro- 
fession that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  does  not  afford  a  decent  means  of 
subsistence  ?" 

I  know  that  the  best  educators  of  the  country  are  looking  anxiously 
around  and  inquiring,  one  of  another,  how  they  may  help  to  render  these 
normal  schools  successful.  In  my  opinion,  if  they  would  have  them  suc- 
ceed, tl.ey  must  endeavor  to  procure  constant  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment for  thoso  who  are  about  to  graduate  in  these  institutions.  Our 
country  schools,  as  constituted  at  present,  do  not  afford  such  employment, 
and,  judging  from  tho  times,  are  not  likely  to  do  bo  for  some  indefinite  pe- 
riod, as  our  people  and  our  legislative  bodies,  seem  to  regard  the  business 
of  education  as  of  merely  secondary  importance. 

That  portion  of  the  school  code  as  amended  during  the  last  sesion  of 
the  legislature,  and  which  is  deemed  the  most  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
education,  as  far  as  granting  increased  facilities  for  holding  longer  terms 
of  school  is  concerned,  consists  of  subsection  6  and  12,  of  section  19,  act 
of  1S63.  Said  law  as  amended  empowering  school  districts  to  raise  by 
tax  each  jearjive  hundred  dollar*  for  the  payment  of  "  teachers'  wages," 
is,  except  in  the  case  of  villages,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  dead  letter, 
as  I  don't  know  any  district  in  this  county  (and  I  believe  it  is  nearly  tho 
same  in  most  of  tho  counties  of  the  state)  which  has  oven  reached  the 
sum  permitted  to  be  raised  by  tho  law  before  being  amended.  The  clause 
obliging  each  district  to  maintain  in  each  year  at  least  five  month*'  school, 
is,  1  am  prepared  to  admit,  of  some  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
newly  and  sparsely  settled  portions  of  tho  state,  but  the  law  is  inoperative 
in  the  older  and  densely  populated  sections,  as  five  months'  school  and 
over,  in  each  year,  has  generally  been  tho  rule  for  a  number  of  years  past 
in  Milwaukee  county,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  in  all  the  older  settled  por- 
tions of  the  state  also.  I  am  well  aware  that  even  in  some  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  state  there  are  to  be  found  some  districts  with  little  popula- 
tion and  still  less  territory,  that  have  not  kept  school  for  five  months  in 
each  year.  If  this  latter  class  of  districts,  all  over  the  state,  should  be 
disorganized,  and  incorporated  with  adjoining  districts,  it  would  very  much 
benefit  the  cause  of  education. 

If  compulsory  education  is  to  be  resorted  to  at  all,  let  tho  law  bo  so 
amended  that  it  will  reach  all  classes  and  communities  alike.  Is  it  just  to 
compel  sparsely  and  newly  settled  districts  to  maintain  school  for  five 
monthp,  and  allow  densely  populated  and  comparatively  wealthy  districts, 
in  tho  older  settled  portions  of  the  state,  to  go  on  keeping  school  for  five 
and  six  months  as  heretofore.     The  law  in  this  respect  is  unjust. 

No  person  of  tho  least  forosight  will  for  a  momont  insist,  tint  employ- 
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ment  for  five  or  seven  months  in  tbo  year,  will  induce  those  who  will  have 
graduated  in  our  normal  schools  to  follow  teaching  as  a  profession,  while 
other  and  more  lucrative  employments  will  be  open  to  them.  In  vain  then 
will  we  have  established  normal  schools  in  our  midst,  if  wo  are  not  pro- 
pared  to  give  permanent  employment,  and  increased  pay  to  the  superior 
class  of  teachers  these  schools  will  send  forth.  The  experience  of  those 
states,  take  New  York  and  Massachusetts  for  instance,  which  have  had 
normal  schools  for  years  past,  is  conclusive  on  that  point,  as  it  appears 
that  only  a  very  small  per  centage  of  those  graduating  in  the  normal 
schools  of  these  states  ever  followed  teaching  as  a  profession.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious,  teaching  as  a  business  did  not  pay.  We  cannot  hope  for 
better  success  under  our  five  months'  system.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that 
education  is  the  great  "  bulwark  of  our  liberties.'"  Is  it  not  then  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  and  regret  that  our  legislative  bodies  pay  so  little  atten- 
tion to  its  proper  development.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inquire  here, 
why  it  is  that  at  present  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  our  state,  the  teach- 
ers are  so  much  superior  to  those  employed  in  the  country  districts? 
Why  to  be  sure,  because  they  are  permanently  employed,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, better  paid,  and  until  this  result  is  seoured  in  the  country,  in  vain 
may  we  look  for  a  better  class  of  teachers,  or  a  moro  thoroughly  educated 
community. 

I  have  had  within  the  last  few  months  several  applications  from  school 
district  boards  for  well  qualified  teachers,  with  offers  of  greatly  increased 
pay,  accompanied,  however,  by  the  usual  condition  that  works  so  ruinous- 
ly to  our  school  system,  "  only  for  four  or  five  months."  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  what  was  the  result.  I  could  not  induce  the  better  class  of 
teachers  to  return  to  a  business  in  which  they  could  not  hope  to  obtain 
permanent  employment. 

I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  as  a  consequence  of  our  short  terms  of 
school,  some  of  our  best  teachers  quit  the  employment  at  4he  close  of  each 
term,  to  engage  in  other  pursuits  that  pay  better.  Yet  I  am  convinced 
that  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  in  point  of  qualifications  far  in  ad- 
vance of  what  they  were  a  few  years-  since.  If  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  teachers  are  considered,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  taken  as  a 
class,  they  are  the  worst  paid  of  any   in  the  state. 

JAMES  F.  DEVINE, 

County  Superxntcudent. 


PEPIN  COUNTY. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  gradually  assuming  a  more  systematic 
shape.  The  old  hovels,  heretofore  used  for  school  purposes,  are  being  re- 
moved and  respectable  houses  erect  el  in  their  stead. 

The  schools  are  of  a  higher  character  than  ever  before — the  reason  is, 
teachers  are  better  qualified  and  becoming  more  earnestly  enlisted  in  their 
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great  work.     The  fall  examinations  produced  the  best   lot  of  papers  for 
three  years,  and  showed  a  decided  progress  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Our  school  system  is  good,  but  my  opinion  is,  by  judicious  legislation, 
it  can  be  bettered. 

The  great  drawbacks  to  all  our  public  schools  are  irregularity  and  va- 
grancy, tolerated  in  almost  every  district  by  ignorant  parents  or  guardi- 
ans, who  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  educating  the  rising  genera- 
tion. The  cupidity  of  guardians  often  robs  the  child  of  the  time  he 
should  spend  in  school  and  directs  his  efforts  to  manual  labor.  It  is  a  sin 
against  civilized  society  to  allow  children  to  grow  up  in  brutish  ignorance. 
Statistics  show  that  the  laws  of  society  are  most  frequently  violated  by 
such  ignorant  persons;  hence  we  have  learned  that  ignorance  is  the 
basis  of  crime. 

To  guard  against  this  evil,  society  must  have  some  compulsory  system 
of  education.  Mo  American  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  bring  up  a  fami- 
ly, destitute  of  the  rudimentary  principles  of  knowledge.  Yet  1  know  of 
families  in  this  county,  the  heads  of  which  can  neither  read  nor  write,  who 
are  rearing  their  children  in  the  same  manner.  The  same  is  true  to  some 
extent  all  over  the  state,  and  so  long  ns  it  is  not  considered  a  crime  and 
so  treated  by  society,  so  long  will  it  continue  to  be  so.  When  all  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  for  maintaining  and  carrying  on  a  school,  have  been  in- 
curred by  society,  then  the  same  authority  should  say  that  all  must  par- 
take of  its  benefits. 

This  irregularity  and  vagrancy,  in  connection  with  our  common  school 
system  can  be  the  most  effectually  reached,  it  seems  to  me,  by  some  system 
of  taxation  ;  a  tax  of  twenty. five  cents  per  day  to  go  the  school  fund,  for 
every  day  a  child  is  kept  out,  would  bring  many  to  time,  and  a  correspond- 
ing tax  for  tardiness  would  strike  at  the  root  of  two  of  the  greatest  evils 
with  which  the  school  is  afflicted. 

Again,  our  reports  and  statistics  would  be  much  more  correct  and  relia- 
ble. I  have  found  some  schools  without  registers  and  districts  unable  to 
make  a  reliable  report. 

Again,  experience  has  taught  many  educators  that  Jive  days  school  per 
week  is  better  than  six.  I  have  noticed,  in  traveling  over  the  state,  that 
generally  in  the  most  enlightened  and  flourishing  districts,  especially  where 
the  district  board  are  men  of  liberal  education,  they  require  only  twenty 
days  teaching  to  the  month.  Enlightened  public  opinion  is  fast  leaning 
this  way.  At  our  annual  school  meeting  this  question  was  freely  discuss- 
ed, and  the  entire  district,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  voted  for  twenty 
days  per  month,  because  it  was  better,  not  only  for  teachers  and  children, 
but  also  for  parents.  Many  back  districts,  and  some  districts  from  long 
established  custom,  still  hold  for  twenty-two  days ;  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  is  a  stumbling  block  and  it  ought  to  be  changed  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  people.  A  law  requiring  twenty  days  to  the  month  would  glad- 
den the  heart  of  every  teacher  and  every  child  in  the  state. 

These  little  changes,  united  with  the  "  township  district  system,"  would 
place  our  school  system  on  a  firm  basis.  Great  results  can  be  accomplish- 
ed only  by  the  concentration  of  aggregated  effort.  One  man  cannot  build 
a  city  or  a  railroad,  but  by  the  united  efforts  of  thousands  the  great  work 
is  accomplished.     A  district  may  sustain  a  mixed  school,  but  some  will 
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stand  in  the  way  of  others  ;  whereas  enlarge  the  boundaries  and  get  the 
capital  and  influence  of  the  whole  town,  and  the  wants  of  all  will  be  better 
provided  for  and  the  results  more  grand  and  satisfactory. 

JAMES  R.  HANAN, 

County  Superintendent, 


POLK  COUNTY. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  find  a  marked  improvement  in  the  schools  of 
our  county  generally  for  the  past  year.  The  theory  and  practice  of  teach 
ing  is  beginning  to  interest  our  teachers ;  the  old  system  is  passing  away 
before  the  improvements  of  the  day.  And,  as  one  of  its  consequences,  a 
more  regular  attendance  is  secured,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statistical  re- 
ports. The  people  generally  seem  to  manifest  a  growing  interest  in  their 
schools,  as  is  indicated  by  the  annual  school  meetings.  So  far  as  I  have 
heard  from  those  meetings,  appropriations  have  been  made  for  improve- 
ments, by  way  of  painting,  enclosing  school  grounds,  purchasing  appa- 
ratus, &c. 

We  have  one  district  in  which  a  graded  school  could  be  successfully  es- 
tablished, and  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  for  that  pur 
pose. 

There  Ips  been  one  good  frame  and  two  or  three  good  log  school  houses 
built  the  past  year,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of 
others. 

One  district  has  suffered  the  loss  of  a  good  new  school  house,  with  dic- 
tionary and  other  books,  by  fire,  and  a  number  of  districts  have  never  yet 
built,  although  they  have  maintained  schools  for  several  terms. 

It  is  necessary  that  seme  new  schools  be  organised  in  the  settlements, 
which  doubtless  will  soon  be  effected.  Upon  the  whole  the  present  pros- 
pect is  rather  encouraging,  We  have  still  to  regret  that  the  state  super 
intendent  has  never  yet  found  his  way  into  Polk  ceunty,  to  make  an  official 
visit.  Shall  we  have  to  say  this  in  our  next  report  ?  I  am  satisfied  that 
such  a  visit  would  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  cause,  and  I  really  hoped  and 
even  promised  that  such  would  be  the  case  before  this  time. 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  and  labor  in  endeavoring  to  furnish  a 
correct  statistical  report,  but  there  is  such  a  great  deficiency  in  the  town 
clerk's  reports  that  accuracy  is  impossible,  and  as  my  file  of  reports  show — 
they  were  so  late  setting  in  that  there  was  no  time  to  send  them  back  for 
correction.  An  idea  seems  to  exist  that  if  they  are  received  before  the 
10th  of  October  it  is  sufficient,  notwithstanding  I  have  caused  a  circular 
to  town  clerks  to  be  published  reminding  them  of  their  duty. 

R.  H.  CLARK, 

County  Superintendent, 


6  StJK 


PIERCE   COUNTY. 

Since  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office,  last  January,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  awaken  an  increase  of  interest  in  our  schools,  especially  among 
our  teachers  As  our  county  is  new,  and  most  of  it  sparsely  settled,  we  are 
obliged  to  use  the  material  we  have  for  the  advancement  of  education.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  tho  winter  schools  would  compare  unfavorably  with  summer 
schools.  Last  winter  many  of  our  teachers  exhibited  a  want  of  energy  to 
an  alarming  extent — yet  much  improvement  has  been  made  the  past  sum- 
mer. We  need  teachers  of  moral  weight  of  character,  passing  an  energy 
commensurate  with  the  object  to  be  obtained.  I  have  witnessed  but  a  few 
absolute  failures  among  our  teachers,  and  I  trust  this  will  not  occur  again 
with  the  same  persons.  We  have  two  fine  and  very  prosperous  graded 
schools,  one  with  six  departments  the  other  with  three.  Mr.  Reed  has 
had  charge  of  the  larger  one  for  some  six  years,  and  is  a  specimen  of  ex- 
cellence as  a  teacher. 

The  greater  part  of  our  teachers  are  energetic  and  faithful,  which  makes 
our  schools,  intellectually,  very  healthy  and  prosperous. 

We  have  some  very  fine  school  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
yet  the  greater  part  arc  rather  poor.  'I  here  is  a  commendable  spirit  mani- 
fested for  their  improvement.  Several  new  ones  have  been  erected  this 
season,  not  very  costly,  except  one. 

I  have  visited  every  school,  except  two,  within  homestead  limits,  sup- 
ported by  private  subscription,  and  the  new  portions  of  the  county  not 
visited  before,  and  encouraged  the  formation  of  new  districts  with  consid- 
erable success.  I  feel  tha  want  of  competent  and  energetic  district  school 
boards  to  co-operate  with  me  in  the  management  of  our  schools.  If  they 
would  discharge  their  duty  as  required,  it  would  give  new  life  and  vigor  to 
our  schools  and  teachers. 

Wc  need  a  uniformity  of  books.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find 
as  many  classes  as  scholars  in  some  rural  districts.  Is  it  not  time  that 
some  positive  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  this  great  evil? 

DANIEL  THURSTON, 

County  Superintendent. 


PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  a  brief  statement  in  relation 
to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  county.  Progress  in  tho  cause  of 
education,  like  the  changes  in  tbe  world  around  us,  is  necessarily  slow. 
Among  causes  which  impede  our  progress  here  is  the  want  of  means  ado 
quate  to  build  com  fort  a  be  school  houses,  andta  fund  sufficient  to  pay  teach- 
ers wages.  Iu  a  county  like  this,  comparatively  newly  settled,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  is,  necessarily,  mainly  directed  to  procuring  food,  rai- 
ment, and  shelter  for  themselves  and  families.  In  a  sparsely  settled 
county,  with  a  public  school  fund  amounting  to  less  than  fifty  cents  per 


scholar,  it  is  a  heavy  burden  on  a  people,  in  some  instances  struggling  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  to  raise  an  additional  fund  to  support  a  school  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  throughout  the  year.  This  operates  adversely  to 
the  interests  of  our  schools  in  two  ways.  It  does  not  afford  employment 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  induce  well  qualified  teachers  to  come  among 
us,  and  therefore  necessitates  the  employment  of  such  persons  as  are  will- 
ing to  take  up  with  occasional  employment,  and  who  are  not  regularly 
educated  as  teachers.  In  this  way  they  make  about  enough  to  buy  their 
calico,  leaving  nothing  to  expend  in  procuring  books  and  other  means  of 
improvement. 

Briefly  then,  our  needs  are  money  and  teachers.  Much  is  said  about  amend- 
ing our  laws,  changing  this  feature  and  that.  But  that  which  Wisconsin  needs 
most,  in  order  to  educate  her  children,  is  to  foster  her  general  school  fund 
and  increase  it  in  every  possible  way.  She  should  profit  by  past  errors, 
by  which  it  has  been  squandered.  Let  me  here  suggest  that  a  law  author- 
izing the  levying  of  a  tax  throughout  the  state,  to  be  distributed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  existing  fund,  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  newer  and 
poorer  counties.  2d.  The  normal  school  fund  should  be  augmented  with 
all  possible  dispatch.  It  is  upon  the  normal  school  that  we  must  depend 
to  supply  our  schools  with  the  kind  of  teachers  needed  to  make  them  what 
they  should  be  and  must  be  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  insti- 
tution. In  proportion  as  our  schools  improve  in  excellence,  in  that  pro- 
portion will  the  people  exert  themselves  to  maintain  them.  We  want  a 
normal  school  in  every  congressional  district.  As  a  rule  the  poorer  classes, 
or  at  least  those  in  ordinary  circumstances,  engage  in  teaching,  and  unless 
aided  by  the  state  largely  and  liberally,  we  cannot  be  provided  with  teach- 
ers. We  may  talk  and  grumble  as  we  will,  the  thing  is  impossible.  Let 
our  legislature  then  turn  its  attention  to  augmenting  the  normal  school 
fund  and  the  general  school  fund  of  our  state,  and  earnestly  go  to  work  to 
brine  up  our  common  schoools  to  that  degree  of  excellence  that  none  but 
"  codfish  aristocrats,"  who  wish  to  have  the  name  of  sending  their  sons 
and  daughters  "off  to  school,"  will  bo  under  the  necessity  of  looking  any 
further  than  our  common  schools  to  procure  for  their  children  a  good  prac- 
tical English  education. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  improv- 
ing with  regard  to  the  means  of  educating  their  children.  I  am  sometimes 
astonished  to  see  the  alacrity  with  which  they  tax  themselves  for  their 
support.  No  new  school  houses  of  any  note  have  been  erected  this  year,  but 
preparations  are  going  on  to  build  during  the  coming  year.  As  to  the 
number  of  certificates  granted,  the  visitation  and  labors  of  county  super- 
intendent, &c,  see  my  statistical  report. 

W.  R.  ALBAN, 

County  Superintendent, 
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BACINE  COUNTY. 

Since  my  term  of  offico  commenced,  I  have  visited  all  of  tbe  schools  hi 
the  county  once,  and  nearly  all  of  tbem  twice.  And  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  schools  as  a  whole,  are  making  gradual  improvement ; 
and,werc  it  not  for  tbe  frequent  and  unnecessary  change  of  teachers,  to- 
gether with  the  great  mixture  of  text  books,  tbe  improvement  would  be  in- 
creased two  f<  Id  in  tbe  same  length  of  time.  But  these  evils  are  being 
realized,  and  means  put  into  operation  calculated  to  remove  them. 

Gen  orally  speaking,  a  good  degree  of  discipline  has  been  maintained  in 
all  the  schools,  and  in  most  cases  without  resorting  frequently  to  the  more 
cruel  methods  formerly  practiced,  viz  :  corporal  punishment.  Only  a  few 
of  the  teachers  have  totally  failed,  while  a  large  number  have  manifested 
an  aptrcss  and  ability  to  teach  highly  commendable  to  themselves.  "Oral 
instruction"  is  receiving  attention  as  well  as  object  lessons,  and  in  many 
instance?,  teachers  have  employed  these  agencies  with  marked  success.  It 
would  1  e  of  great  assist  once  to  the  teachers  were  the  schools  more  generally 
supplied  with  "outline  maps,"  * 'globes,"  geometrical  figures,  etc.,  etc  It 
fcepis  to  me  that  seme  plan  might  be  adopted  whereby  every  district  with 
a  suitable  school  house  might  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  apparatus 
from  a  county  fund,  raised  for  that  special  purpose  annually.  The  use- 
fulness of  these  articles  in  a  school  as  a  means  to  impart  instruction, 
fannot  be  over  estimated,  and  must  be  apparent  to  all. 

TEACHERS. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  demand  in  this  county  for  well  Qualified 
and  competent  teachers.  A  number  of  the  districts  refuse  to  employ  any 
but  those  holding  first  or  second  grade  certificates  ;  and  many  others  are 
endeavoring  from  time  to  time  to  secure  this  class  of  teachers.  Still  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  majority  of  the  school  officers  are  satisfied  if  they 
can  get  a  teacher  of  any  kind,  provided  they  will  teach  for  small  pay. 
Iliring  a  "cheap"  teacher  is  yet  a  popular  practice  with  manv  districts, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  they  prove  to  be  the  dearest  in  the  end.  tJntil  pubHo 
sentiment  is  raised  to  a  standard  so  high  that  it  will  not  tolerate  cheap 
teacherp,  we  may  expect  to  find  poor  teachers  and  poor  schools. 

When  the  whole  people  rise  and  with  one  voice  demand  better  teachers, 
they  will  have  them,  but  so  long  as  incompetent  ones  meet  the  public  de- 
mand it  is  vain  to  look  for  any  radical  change  for  the  better. 

During  the  summer  terms  I  adopted  a  system  of  teachers'  monthly  reports, 
•which  1  am  convinced  has  proved  to  bo  very  beneficial  to  tbe  schools. 
Teachers  who  have  been  successful,  have  invariably  taken  an  interest  in 
them  and  reported  promptly,  while  those  whose  success  has  been  doubtful 
have  taken  an  opposite  course,  thus  enabling  me  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  their  schools,  and  shaping  my  plan  of  action  before  seeing  them. 

I  attribute  tbe  general  good  standing  in  scholarship  and  deportment,  as 

,well  as  the  better  discipline  and  classification  of  the  schools,  as  much  to 

this  as  to  any  other  single  cause,  and  believe  the  best  interests  of  schools 

in  general,  require  that  monthly  reports  to  the  county  superintendent  be 

...znade  a  legal  obligation. 
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DISTRICT  BOARDS. 

I  find  by  reference  to  the  monthly  reports  of  teachers  during  the  sum- 
mer, that  in  fifty  school  districts,  embracing  many  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
county,  only  thirty  visits  from  district  officers  are  reported. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  this  general  neglect  of  duty,  which,  perhaps, 
should  shield  them  from  undue  censure.  They  often  plead  their  ignorance 
of  the  late  methods  of  school  management,  and  also  their  not  being  familiar 
with  the  text  books  now  in  use,  forgetting  that  simply  their  presence 
would  make  their  visits  beneficial.  If  they  could  offer  a  few  words  of  ad- 
vice and  enoouragement,  and  all  could  do  ,that,  it  would  stimulate  both 
teacher  and  pupils  to  double  their  diligence,  and  thus  while  benefiting 
their  schools,  they  would  create  an  interest  for  schools  in  thoir  own 
hearts  they  never  felt  before,  and  in  a  short  time  would  become  qualified 
to  judge  intelligently  as  to  the  merits  of  their  schools. 

Could  they,  and  the  patrons  of  the  several  schools,  be  induced  to  pay 
frequent  visits,  the  standard  of  teaching  would  be  raised  fifty  per  cent, 
within  the  next  five  years,  a  result  to  gain  which,  any  reasonable  sacrifice 
ought  to  be  cheerfully  made. 

Teachers  often  justly  complain  that  tbey  are  so  seldom  visited,  and  more 
than  one  has  been  heard  to  exclaim — "I  do  not  believe  the  people  care 
what  kind  of  a  school  I  teach." 

Teachers  are  like  most  other  people,  they  wish  to  be  appreciated,  and 
when  successful,  approbated,  ana  our  schools  would  not  suffer  were  this 
natural  desire  more  frequently  gratified. 

I  believe  Ijsball  have  occasion  to  make  a  more  favorable  report  under  this 
head  next  year. 

ATTENDANCE   OF    PUPILS. 

Not  much  improvement  over  last  vear  can  be  reported.  Last  year  the 
absence  for  the  whole  county  was  thirty-seven  per  cent.,  this  year  it  is 
thirty-six.  This  is  the  most  discouraging  feature  connected  with  our 
schools.  Over  one-third  of  the  children  do  not  go  into  the  schools  during 
the  year,  of  the  other  two-thirds  not  more  than  three-fourths  attend 
school  to  exceed  two  months  in  a  year.  This  is  an  evil  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  must  be  surmounted  before  our  schools  can  become  truly 
prosperous  and  progressive.  Eduoating  a  portion  of  the  children  of  the 
state,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  people  is  not  more  democratic,  than  to 
compel  the  universal  attendance  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  If 
it  is  voluntary  whether  we  patronize  the  school  or  not,  it  should  also  be 
voluntary  with  each  one  wnether  he  contribute  or  not  to  support  them; 
the  reasoning  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the  law  in  ene  case  will  be 
obeyed  as  readily  as  in  the  other. 

The  towns  of  Rochester  and  Yorkville  show  the  best  attendance  of  any 
towns  in  the  county.  The  former  showing  but  nineteenper  cent,  of  ab- 
sence the  past  year,  the  latter  nearly  the  same. 


SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

No  new  school  houses  have  been  built  during  the  year,  but  quite  a  num- 
ber have  been  so  repaired  as  to  make  them  comparatively  suitable  for 
school  purposes  A  large  number,  however,  are  totally  unfit  for  use  and 
a  few  of  them  defy  description. 

The  influence  of  a  good,  substantial  and  well  arranged  school  howse  in  a 
community,  is  not  generally  understood  as  it  should  be ;  if  only  a  selfish, 
pecuniary  view  of  the  subject  is  taken  into  account,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  cause  a  good  school  house  to  be  erected  in  every  district.  But  when 
the  principal  object  is  considered,  it  is  reprehensible  that  there  are  no 
more  attractive  and  pleasant  school  houses  to  be  seen.  During  the  com- 
ing year  there  will  be  a  large  number  built,  some  of  them  costly  edifices, 
creditable  to  any  farming  community.  District  No.  3,  town  of  Rochester, 
will  build  a  good  sized  stone  school  house,  probably  when  completed  the 
best  in  the  county  outside  the  city  of  Racine.  Building  committees  from 
other  districts,  are  referred  to  this  for  a  model,  both  for  its  cheapness  and 
eonvenience  of  arrangement. 

There  are  many  subjects  worthy  of  notice  whioh  for  lack  of  time  must 
be  omitted.  I  cannot  close  this  report  however  without  acknowledging  my 
obligations  to  those  district  boards  with  whom  I  have  had  dealings,  for 
their  uniform  oourtesy,  and  readiness  to  co-operate  in  any  measures  looking 
to  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the  schools.  I  trust  that  the  present 
friendly  relations  may  be  continued,  and  that  the  prospective  condition  of 
the  schools  in  this  county  may  be  fully  realized. 

L.  D.  COOMB3, 

County  Superintendent. 


RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Notwithstanding  heavy  state  and  local  taxes  there  has  been  a  laudable 
liberality  manifested  in  making  necessary  levies  for  the  support  of  district 
schools. 

During  the  year  five  school  houses  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  ranging 
from  $500  to  $800  each,  and  at  a  total  cost  of  $3,250.  There  have  been 
several  others  built  of  a  poorer  class  and  at  less  cost,  and  one  at  Lone 
Rock  costing  $2,500.00,  whioh  was  destroyed  by  lightning  before  com- 
pletion. 

A  great  majority  of  the  school  houses  of  this  county  are  very  poorly 
seated,  wholly  unprovided  with  libraries,  maps  er  apparatus;  and  standing 
on  sites  neither  inclosed  nor  provided  with  outhouses. 

There  is  a  growing  zeal  among  teachers  to  approach  more  nearly  the 
high  standard  of  qualifications  which  it  is  desirable  all  should  attain. 
The  supply  of  qualified  teachers,  however,  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

VAN  S.  BENNETT, 

County  Superintendent. 
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ROCK  COUNTY. 

FIRST  DISTRICT. 

My  report  is  not  as  complete  as  I  could  wish,  as  my  term  of  office  did 
Dot  commence  until  Jan.  1,  1866,  and  no  teachers'  reports  of  last  winter's 
term  were  required  by  my  predecessor. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Daring  the  past  summer  two  school  houses  have  been  erected,  one  in  the 
town  of  Avon,  and  one  in  the  village  of  Orfordville  ;  the  latter  a  commo*- 
diouB,  substantial,  tasteful  building,  well  seated  and  provided  with  all 
necessary  appurtenances  for  comfort  and  success.  Orfordville  has  long 
been  disgraced  by  a  school  house  fit  only  for  dumb  brutes,  but  at  length  by 
the  careful  management  of  the  efficient  school  board  one  has  been  built 
which  does  honor  to  the  village.  Eight  other  districts  are  taking  steps  to- 
ward building  better  school  houses  in  the  fall,  or  early  next  spring. 

In  nearly  every  case  the  district  boards  seem  resolved  to  make  the  new 
houses  worthy  the  object  for  which  they  aro  to  be  built. 

Groat  good  might  be  accomplished  by  substituting  a  chair  and  small 
table  for  the  teachers  use  in  place  of  the  high  desks,  pulpits  and  platforms 
now  in  many  of  the  school  houses  built  years  ago,  rearranging  seats,  pro- 
viding larger  black  boards,  etc.  etc. 

The  district  boards  are,  in  respect  to  the  care  of  the  school  houses  in 
many  cases,  neglectful. 

TEACHERS. 

There  are  eighty-five  teachers  employed  in  this  superintendent  district. 
The  practice  of  employing  the  same  teacher  several  terms  in  succession  in 
the  same  district  is  on  the  increase. 

The  teachers  have  manifested,  with  few  exceptions,  commendable  zeal 
and  interest  in  their  work. 

VISITING  SCHOOLS. 

Since  Jan.  1,  I  have  made  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  visits  to  schools, 
making,  at  nearly  every  visit,  suggestions  in  reference  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing, remarking  the  items  most  worthy  of  criticism,  commending  and  con- 
demning as  far  as  thought  advisable,  and  have,  I  believe,  without  excep- 
tion, found  teachers  glad  to  hear  and  ready  to  heed  hints  helpful  to  their 
success. 

In  many  instances  I  found  the  school  rooms  neat  and  clean,  sometimes 
tastefully  adorned  with  flowers,  mottos,  wreaths  of  leaves,  curtains — in 
the  absence  of  better  ones — of  newspapers  neatly  notched,  caps  and  bon- 
nets hung  on  numbered  hooks  or  nails,  and  now  and  then  collections  of 
mineral  and  vegetable  curiosities  arranged  by  careful  hands. 

Snch  things  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged. 

The  teacher  who  directs  the  pupils  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish  and  mak- 
ing beautiful  the  door  yard,  and  in  making  the  school  room  pleasant  and  in- 
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viting,  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  that  interest  in  them  which  is  essential  to 
success. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  spring  examinations  there  were 

Applicants  for  certificates, 130 

Passed  examination, ..  73 

Rejected . 57 

Of  those  rejected,  twenty-four  received  —generally  on  written  request  of 
district  boards— district  certificates,  or  certificates  of  effect  until  the  next 
examination  only. 

I  do  not  like  the  plan  of  giving  such  certificates  and  shall  discourage  it 
in  the  future. 

The  amendments  of  the  school  law,  effected  by  last  winter's  legislation, 
are  already  producing  good  results  in  the  schools.  It  is  well  that  teach- 
ers are  required  to  be  examined  in  history  of  the  United  States  and  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  that,  these  new  requirements  are  demand- 
ed of  those  to  whom  are  given  third  grade  certificates. 

TSXT  BOOKS. 

From  the  teachers'  monthly  reports  it  appears  that  our  school  books  are 
by  no  means  uniform.  The  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  greatly  impaired  by 
the  multiplicity  of  kinds  of  text  books.  Amendment  in  this  respeot  is  de- 
sirable. 

There  is  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  in  visiting  the  schools.  The 
good  teacher  always  welcomes,  gladly,  visitors  to  the  school,  and  all  are 
cheered  and  encouraged  by  their  presence. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  schools  is  irreyularity  of  attendance.  It  is 
a  more  serious  evil  than  any  other,  perhaps  than  all  others  Parents  fre- 
quently allow  their  children  to  remain  at  home  on  light  and  trivial  excuses 
and  the  absence  of  one  pupil  is  a  detriment  to  his  class  and  an  injury  to  all. 

Cannot  some  remedy  be  devised?  There  is,  I  think,  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  schools  in  methods  of  teaching.  Mental  arithmetic,  orthoe- 
py and  orthography  are  receiving  more  attention  than  heretofore.  Special 
effort  has  been  made  during  the  last  term  to  secure  greater  thoroughness 
and  accuracy  in  the  efforts  of  the  pupils.  Distinct  articulation  has  been 
thought  worthy  special  care. 

If  the  people  will  as  faithfully  and  earnestly  carry  into  effect  the  system 
of  education  as  it  has  been  liberally  and  wisely  devised,  Wisconsin  cannot 
but  rank  among  the  highest  in  the  great  sisterhood  of  states  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  culture  of  her  citizens. 

J.  I.  FOOT, 

County  S vper intend tnt. 
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ST.  CROIX  COUNTY. 

The  increase  of  children,  above  the  preceding  school  year,  of  an  age  to 
attend  school  in  this  county,  is  about  14  per  cent. 

The  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  is $15,780  00 

The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month, 42  28 

"  "  female  teachers,         "      30  19 

The  average  attendance  of  soholars  registered,  50  per  cent.  It  would 
have  been  higher  but  from  the  remarkable  snow  storms  which  blocked  the 
roads  and  rendered  them  in  many  districts  wholly  impassable  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  Irregular  attendance  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  schools,  ft  subjects  our  county  to  the  loss  of  at  least  one  half  of 
the  money  expended  for  the  support  of  schools ;  and  the  children  who  are 
thus  deprived  of  school  privileges,  to  a  loss  which  can  never  be  estimated 
or  repaired  Those  who  have  no  children  of  their  own  to  educate,  are 
nevertheless  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools,  tinder  the  plea  of  public  ben- 
efit derived  from  a  system  of  free  schools.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  ob- 
viously just  to  require,  by  law,  the  regular  attendance  upon  school  privi- 
leges of  every  child  of  suitable  age  and  condition  to  be  profited  by  them  ? 

In  other  respects,  the  schools  of  our  county  dunnc  the  past  year  have 
given  evidence  of  increased  vitality  and  progress.  The  teachers  who  at- 
tended the  normal  institute,  which  was  held  four  weeks  in  the  village  of 
New  Richmond,  carried  the  spirit  of  the  institute  into  their  schools,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  into  the  communities  where  they  labored.  Sev- 
eral made  out  monthly  reports  of  the  deportment,  attendance  and  scholar- 
ship of  their  pupils  and  sent  them  home  for  the  signature  of  their  parents; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  to  the  superintendent  for  inspection.  The 
results  have  been  quite  satisfactory.  If  teachers  were  required  by  law  to 
adopt  the  system  of  monthly  reports,  its  advantages  would  soon  be  gener- 
ally apparent.  It  might  seem  at  first  to  tax  the  teacher  with  extra  labor, 
but  it  would  also  save  labor  in  the  management  and  discipline  of  the 
school. 

Four  school  houses  have  been  built,  and  some  have  been  repaired  and 
enlarged.  Three  new  districts  have  been  formed  and  organized.  The 
new  buildings  ereoted  are  of  wood,  substantially  built,  located,  planned  and 
finished  with  judicious  reference  to  tho  wants  of  a  school. 

Our  people  seem  generally  inclined  to  have  good  tchool  houses  and  to 
keep  them  in  repair.  They  are  not  all  as  well  furnished  as  they  ought  to 
be,  and  some  are  not  inclosed.  Only  a  few  can  be  met  with  which  have 
not  some  claim  to  fitness  and  decency. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  in  respect  to  reading  books,  spellers  and 
arithmetics,  there  are  now  in  the  county,  in  general  use,  only  two  series, 
viz :  Saunders'  and  the  National  readers  and  spellers,  and  Davies'  and 
Robinson's  arithmetics.  In  respect  to  other  text  books  there  is  still  a 
lamentable  want  of  uniformity,  there  being  in  some  schools  not  less  than 
four  kinds  of  geographies,  and  nearly  as  many  kinds  of  grammars.  It 
would  seem  in  such  cases  to  be  the  duty  of  the  district  boards  to  retain  one 
and  rejoot  the  rest.  Penmanship  is  too  much  neglected  in  our  schools.  Pa- 
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rents  are  slow  in  procuring  stationery  for  their  children,  and  teachers  are 
not  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  teach  this  indispensable  art. 

There  is  much  complaint  of  the  neglect  of  district  boards  to  attend  to 
the  duties  required  of  them  by  law.  It  should  be  remembered  that  gratu- 
itous service  is  irresponsible,  and  not  often  faithfully  rendered.  As  school 
officers  receive  no  pay,  they  do  not  feel  obligated  to  work ;  if  allowed  rea- 
sonable compensation,  they  would  serve  the  district  more  willingly.  Their 
duties  are  various ;  they  must  take  care  of  the  property  of  the  district, 
and  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  school ;  they  must  look  up  and  hire  teach- 
ers ;  they  must  keep  the  financial  aooounts  of  the  district,  and  supervise 
and  inspect  the  school.  These  various  duties  are  generally  performed, 
when  done  at  all,  by  the  district  clerk.  Muoh  of  his  time  is  required  to 
do  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  his  time  is  as  valuable  to  him  as  to  the 
district.  Men  who  are  competent  and  responsible  can  seldom  be  found  to 
fill  this  office  without  compensation,  and  without  such  men,  in  the  office  of 
district  clerk,  the  affairs  of  the  school  district  will  be  loosely  managed. 
Here  and  there  we  meet  with  a  model  district  clerk,  who  is  himself  a 
"  host"  in  his  distriot ;  who  makes  his  school  a  kind  of  hobby.  He  does 
all  work  seasonably  and  well.  He  is  careful  in  his  selection  of  a  teacher, 
but  when  once  employed  he  sustains  and  encourages  him  in  every  well  di- 
rected measure ;  he  infuses  his  own  zeal  into  the  hearts  of  the  teacher,  pa- 
rents and  children,  and  to  crown  his  useful  labors  of  the  year,  he  makes 
out  his  annual  report  with  accuracy  and  neatneds,  exhibiting  to  the  public 
facts  of  interest  relating  to  the  condition  of  his  school  and  a  nicely  balanc- 
ed account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  public  funds. 

Such  district  clerks  are  much  needed.  They  would  add  incalculably  to 
the  efficiency  of  our  distriot  schools,  and  greatly  relieve  the  burdens  of  the 
teacher. 

A.  H.  WELD, 

County  Superintendent. 


SAUK  COUNTY. 

In  the  twenty-two  towns  in  this  county  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  schools.  Among  those,  since  the  first  of  January,  the  commencement 
of  my  term  of  office,  I  have  made  one  hundred  and  ten  visits.  During  the 
winter  term  I  called  upon  the  board  of  each  distriot,  and  usually  succeed- 
ed in  getting  one  or  more  of  the  members  to  enter  the  school  with  me. 

I  could  then  point  out  to  them  whatever  I  thought  worthy  of  commend- 
ation in  the  general  management  of  the  school,  or  call  their  attention  to 
defects  in  the  same,  in  the  school  building  and  its  surroundings,  lack  of 
apparatus,  furniture,  etc.,  with  a  hope,  in  many  instances,  of  producing 
reform. 

I  spent  half  a  day  in  each  school,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  not  at- 
tempting to  visit  more  than  two  schools  per  day.     Thus  I  had  time  and  op* 
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portunity  to  determine  the  character  of  the  school,  its  advancement,  and 
the  teacher's  method.  In  nearly  every  school,  I  conducted  one  recitation 
or  more,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction, 
and  of  correcting  faults  in  the  teacher.  My  own  method  was  never  pre- 
sented as  a  model,  but  as  a  hint  to  something  better  than  had  been  prac- 
ticed hitherto. 

This  county  is  too  large  to  admit  of  a  thorough  supervision  by  one  man. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-four  schools,  scattered  over  an  extent  of  territory, 
forty  miles  in  extreme  length  and  nearly  that  in  extreme  breadth,  certainly 
furnish  more  work  than  one  superintendent  is  capable  of  performing  with 
any  credit  to  himself,  or  lasting  benefit  to  the  schools.  There  are  two  as* 
sembly  districts  in  the  county,  and  if  each  constituted  a  superintendent 
district,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  usefulness  of  the  present  system 
would  be  doubly  augmented. 

Documents  received  from  my  predecessor  show  that  in  last  fall's  exami- 
nation certificates  were  granted  as  follows : 

1st  grade,  1 ;  3d  grade,  96 ;  total,  97. 

Of  these  19  were  limited.  These  papers  do  not  show  the  number  that 
applied  for  certificates,  nor  any  other  facts,  connected  with  the  examina- 
tion p,  besides  those  already  cited. 

Last  spring,  I  appointed  and  held  examinations  at  six  different  places. 
Whole  number  of  applicants,  177.     Certificates  were  granted  as  follows  : 

1st  grade.  1;  2d  grade,  1;  3d  grade,  106;  limited,  25;  total,  133. 

During  the  last  of  these  examinations,  the  heavy  rains  set  in,  which  car- 
ried off  nearly  all  the  bridges,  and  on  that  account,  many  were  unable  to 
attend.  Consequently,  private  examinations  were  afterwards  granted  to 
those  who  furnished  this  as  a  reason  for  not  attending  one  of  the  public 
examinations.  Upon  these  examinations  18  certificates  were  granted ;  one 
limited  ;  remaining  in  force  until  next  spring,  126. 

For  three  years  prior  to  my  term  of  office  I  was  absent  from  the  county, 
and  therefore,  unacquainted  with  the  standard  of  the  schools. 

Hence,  I  cannot,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  speak  with  any  cer- 
tainty as  to  their  progress  this  year  over  last.  Perhaps  we  may  gain  a 
partially  correct  idea  of  this,  however,  if  we  compare  a  few  items  in  the 
reports  of  the  last  two  years. 

We  find  then,  that  in  1865,  the  number  of  children  over  4  and  under  20 
years  of  age  who  attended  school  during  the  year,  was  about  79  per  cent, 
af  the  whole  number,  of  school  age  in  the  county.  During  the  past  year 
the  per  cent,  was  about  66  1-2,  showing  a  decrease  of  12  1-2  per  cent. 

The  number  of  days  taught  by  a  qualified  teacher  in  1866,  was  4,234 
1-2  days  less  than  the  number  taught  in  1865. 

In  1865,  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  (in  days)  was  about  29  :  in  1866, 
89;  increase,  10. 

The  average  wages  paid  teachers  in  1865,  per  menth,  was  $25.84 ;  in 
1866,  (28.24. 

In  1865,  the  amount  raised  by  taxation,  for  school  purposes,  was  $18,- 
871.30;  in  1866,  $21,781.86;  or  $7,910.50  more  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former  year. 

Assuming  that  these  reports  are  correct,  these  facts,  so  far  as  they  go, 
prove  that  we  are  not  much,  it  any,  in  advance  of  last  year. 
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The  statistics  I  have  gathered  from  personal  inquiry,  concerning  the 
schools  I  have  visited,  do  not  vary  greatly  from  those  above  given,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance,  which  does  not 
amount  to  one-third  of  the  number  registered.  The  hop  interest  through- 
out the  county,  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  this  sparse  attendance.  Nearly  all 
the  children,  male  and  female,  who  are  old  enough,  are  kept  at  home  to 
work  in  the  hop  fields.  I  know  no  remedy  for  this  evil,  except  a  system  of 
compulsory  attendance,  which  I  earnestly  advocate. 

A  great  change  has  occurred  among  the  teachers.  Many  old  and  experi- 
enced ones  have  abandoned  the  profession,  and  engaged  in  other  pursuits, 
leaving  their  places  to  be  filled  by  inexperienced  teachers,  whom  district 
boards  have  usually  employed  in  preference  to  better  ones,  merely  because 
they  could  secure  their  services  for  less  wages.  But  many  are  beginning 
to  see  the  evils  arising  from  such  a  policy,  and  to  apply  to  the  superin- 
tendent for  well  qualified  teachers. 

No  new  buildings,  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  have  been  erected  da- 
ring the  past  year,  and  probably  no  improvements  have  been  made  beyond 
the  ordinary  repairs.  Yet,  in  several  districts,  steps  have  been  taken 
towards  building  new  houses. 

In  the  ninety-five  districts  I  have  visited,  there  are  but  three  good  build- 
ings. Many  of  the  others  are  old  and  dilapidated.  Nearly  all,  illy  ar- 
ranged and  incommodious,  and  a  few  are  almost  worthless,  even  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  weather.  It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  truo,  that  the 
building  which  should  be  the  best  in  the  district  is,  in  many  instances,  the 
poorest.  But  these  were  erected  in  primitive  days,  when  the  patrons  were 
unable  to  do  better.  Doubtless  they  will  soon  givo  place  to  new,  improv- 
ed and  substantial  houses. 

R.  B.  CRANDALL, 

County  Superintendent* 


TREMPEALEAU  COUNTY. 

There  have  been  forty-four  schools  maintained  in  the  county  during  the 
past  year.  One  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pupils  between 
the  ages  ages  of  4  and  20  years  have  attended  these  schools  during  their 
several  terms.  The  time  of  holding  schools  in  the  various  districts  has 
varied  from  three  to  nine  months.  The  union  school  at  Trempealeau  has 
three  departments  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  40  pupils  in  each 
department.  The  school  at  Oalcsville  had  an  average  attendance  of  about 
60  during  the  summer  term.  This  school  will  commence  the  next  year 
with  two  departments.  Other  schools  in  the  county  vary  from  50  to  IS 
pupils  daily  during  their  several  terms.  Most  of  these  schools  are  in  a 
thriving  condition,  while  a  few,  from  various  causes,  but  generally  from  a 
disagreement  among  different  members  of  the  districts  regarding  locality, 
etc,  are  not  what  they  might  be  under  more  favorable  circumstances.     As 
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a  whole  I  believe  the  schools  of  Trempealeau  county  are  not  behind  those 
of  the  neighboring  counties  of  the  state. 

THE   TEACHERS. 

Eighty-five  applicants  for  certificates  have  been  licensed  to  teach  in  the 
various  districts  of  the  county  during  the  school  year.  Of  this  number, 
eighty-three  were  of  the  third,  and  two  of  the  first  grade.  Seventy-one 
were  granted  to  females  and  fourteen  to  males.  Thirteen  were  granted  for 
six  months,  or  limited  to  particular  districts.  Twenty-three  applicants 
were  refused  certificates  from  January  1,  1866,  to  September  1,  1866,  and 
sixty-two  granted  during  the  same  time.  The  ages  of  teachers  vary  from 
50  to  15  years.  The  average  wages  paid  male  teachers  was  $36.04.  The 
average  wages  paid  female  teachers,  $25.42. 

While  a  few  of  the  teachers  in  our  county  have  failed  to  make  them* 
selves  profitable  to  their  employers,  quite  a  large  majority  have  done  well, 
and  a  few  have  proved  excellent.  Could  they  have  the  advantages  of  at- 
tending teachers'  institutes  and  associations,  I  think  it  would  greatly  im- 
prove them  and  bring  about  a  more  uniform  system  of  instruction,  and  en- 
able our  county  to  keep  pace  with  the  educational  progress  of  older 
counties. 


THE   PEOPLE. 

At  heart,  the  people  of  our  county  feel  a  deep  interest  in  education;  but 
there  is  so  much  physical  labor  to  be  performed  in  a  new  country,  that  the 
educational  interest  is  quite  likely  to  be  neglected ;  aud,  in  neglecting 
this,  they  appear  careless  of  that  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  their 
mental  and  moral  welfare.  What  they  can  do  with  their  hands  they  do 
with  a  will.  I  have  known  a  school  district  organized,  a  school  house 
erected,  and  a  teacher  employed  and  at  his  work,  all  in  a  week's  time. 

The  foreigners  of  our  county  are  not  behind  the  native  citizens  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education.  One  of  the  best  country  school  houses  in  the  county,  and 
one  of  the  three  sites  of  well  inclosed  grounds,  is  in  a  Norwegian  settle- 
ment. The  pupils  of  this  district  mako  up  by  dint  of  close  application  for 
the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor  in  learning  a  new  language  ; 
their  progress  being  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  children  of  native  citizens. 

SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

The  school  houses  of  our  county  vary  in  valuation  from  $8,500.00  to 
$50.00.  Several  new  school  houses  have  been  erected  during  the  past 
year,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  others  will  be  built  during  the  coming 
year. 

DUTIES  Of  THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  practice  of  the  superintendent  is  to  visit  all  the  schools  once,  and 
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as  many  of  them  as  practicable  twice  during  each  term.  These  visits,  to- 
gether with  the  spring  and  fall  examinations  and  other  various  duties,  oc- 
cupy all  of  his  attention  and  the  largest  portion  of  his  time  during  the 
year. 

S.  S.  LUCE, 
County  Superintendent. 


WALWORTH  COUNTY. 

Since  the  first  of  September,  18G5,  there  have  been  granted  in  this 
county  four  first  grade,  one  second  grade,  and  one  hundred  and  eight-four 
third  grade  certificates. 

I  can  only  give  particulars  regarding  the  spring  examinations  of  1866. 
Five  public  examinations  wero  held,  at  whioh  there  were  one  hundred  and 
eighty  applicants  for  certificates,  three  for  second  and  the  remainder  for 
third  grade.  The  standard  required  was  the  same  as  that  of  my  prede- 
cessor; for  first  grade  eighty,  second  grade  seventy,  and  third  grade  sixty 
per  cent,  in  each  branch.  A  rigid  adherence  to  this  standard  mado  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  limited  licenses  for  certain  districts. 

The  whole  number  to  whom  certificates  were  granted,  was  one  hundred 
and  three.  Number  rejected,  seventy-seven.  Several  of  those  rejected 
were  considered  too  young  for  teachers.  The  number  who  obtained  certifi- 
cates were  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  tho  number  of  applicants.  One  received 
second  grade,  sixty-three  third  grade,  and  thirty-nine  limited  certificates. 

1  am  sorry  to  report  such  an  item  as  the  last.  It  i3  to  be  hoped  the 
number  will  be  smaller  in  my  next.  There  are  too  many  who  are  satisfied 
with  any  kind  of  a  license  that  will  enable  them  legally,  to  pass  their  time 
in  school  houses  as  teachers. 

During  the  past  summer  fifteen  have  been  engaged  as  teachers  without 
certificates.     The  new  law  was  passed  none  too  soon  for  this  county. 

The  great  lack  among  a  large  class  of  teachers  in  this  county  is  earnest- 
nc88  in  their  work,  whioh  would  induce  them,  not  only  to  obtain  a  better 
education,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching.  The  carelessness  and 
indifference  of  many  teachers  is  startling,  when  we  consider  the  work  they 
have  undertaken. 

We  sadly  need  a  more  earnest  and  efficient  class  of  teachers,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say,  I  think  we  are  obtaining  such,  even  though  it  be  slowly. 

The  more  rigid  system  of  examination  inaugurated  by  my  predecessor, 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain,  has  accomplished  at  least  two  good 
results,  First  in  discouraging  many  who  lack  the  necessary  energy  to  fit 
themselves  for  teaching.  Second.  In  raising  the  compensation  of  those 
who  are  really  interested  in  the  work. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  report  so  great  an  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  as  regards  female  teachers.  I  really  think  in  most 
districts  a  good  female  teacher  is  pre/erred  to  a  poor  or  indifferent  male. 
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Tbe  ridiculous  idea,  that  of  two  teachers  of  equal  capacity  to  teach,  one 
should  work  for  half  the  amount  of  compensation  the  other  receives,  only 
because  one  is  a  woman  and  the  other  a  man  is  fast  losing  currency.  At 
all  events  we  will  try  and  do  away  with  it  entirely.  I  think  competent 
lady  teachers  will  receive  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  month 
and  board  the  coming  winter.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  secure 
capable  rather  than  low  priced  teachers,  they  being  the  only  cheap  ones. 

This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  services  of  those  whose  success  is 
well  known,  are  secured  many  weeks  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  schools. 
The  old  question  which  we  as  teachers  used  always  to  expect  first,  "What 
do  you  ask?"  is  not  so  frequently  heard. 

There  is  too  little  interest  manifested  by  patrons,  in  visiting  schools ; 
still  many  teachers  report  a  fair  number  of  visits  every  month.  I  think 
there  is  some  improvement  in  this  respect. 

Not  many  districts  report  any  expenditure  for  apparatus  of  any  kind.  I 
think  this  in  a  great  measure  the  fault  of  teachers.  Thero  are  more  will- 
ing to  do  without  than  to  make  the  effort  to  obtain  these  great  auxiliaries 
of  a  successful  teacher.  With  many,  outline  maps,  globes  and  charts  are 
of  no  benefit.  They  do  not  seem  to  know,  nor  will  they  take  the  pains  to 
learn,  how  to  make  successful  use  of  them.  With  such  it  would  be  of  lit- 
tle use  to  furnish  school  rooms  with  apparatus.  The  only  result  would  be 
the  destruction  of  the  same  by  scholars.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  seen 
such  cases.  When  teachers  feel  the  importance  of  school  rooms  being 
properly  furnished,  more  of  them  will  be.  The  people  must  be  educated, 
and  this  is  in  some  measure  the  work  of  the  teacher.  In  no  case  have  I 
known  a  thoroughly  earnest  teacher  to  make  the  effort  to  obtain  maps  or 
charts  and  fail. 

Since  the  first  of  January  I  have  made  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
visits  among  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  in  most  cases  1  have  found 
teachers  trying  to  do  well,  and  the  majority  succeeding. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  following  country  schools  of  the  past 
summer,  as  worthy  of  special  commendation,  on  account  of  the  earnest,  well 
direct  labors  of  the  teachers : 

Joint  district  No.  1,  Spring  Prairie,  Miss  Hosie  C.  Swart,  teacher. 
District  No.  9,  Spring  Prairie,  Miss  Sarah  Willis. 
District  No.  12,  Spring  Prairie,  Miss  Julia  Chamberlain. 
Joint  district  No.  4,  Lyons,  Miss  Fanny  Kinney. 
District  No.  8,  Sharon,  Miss  Mary  E.  Bloss. 
District  No.  3,  Whitewater,  Miss  Ada  A.  Hamilton. 
District  No.  8,  Richmond,  Miss  Hattie  L.  iiarlow. 
District  No.  — ,  La  Fayette,  Miss  Susan  WilKams. 
We  have  eight  graded  schools  in  the  county,  five  of  them  are  doing  finely. 
We  have  lost  the  services  of  several  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  county;  and  as  in  some  cases  the  loss  was  sustained  rather 
than  give  a  fair  compensation,  it  is  to  be  felt  the  more  keenly.      I  think 
the  majority  of  teachers  get  all  they  earn,  but  there  are  some  whose  servi- 
ces can  hardly  be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents — at  least  so  lew  of  them 
as  are  usually  given. 

The  teachers  to  whom  1  referred  are  Mr.  Smith,  of  Geneva;  Mr.  Parker, 
of  Delavan,  and  Mr.  Cutler,  of  Elkhorn.      Mr.  Smith  has  had  the  good 
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We  can  hardly  thank  him  for  it,  though  we  admire  his  wisdom  and  good  taste. 

The  following  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  school  buildings  the  past  year. 

The  people  of  Delayan  have  mado  a  fine  new  building  by  additions  to 
the  old  one,  at  an  expense  of  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  mak- 
ing it  worth  about  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  The  building  is  nearly 
ready  for  use,  and  I  think  there  is  no  finer  school  house  in  any  village  of 
the  same  size  in  the  state.  This  improvement  is  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  earnest,  persistent  efforts  of  Mr.  Parker,  who  has  taught  in  Dela- 
van  the  past  four  years  with  very  marked  success. 

Geneva  has  laid  the  foundation,  and  will  early  next  season,  complete  a 
fine  edifice  at  an  expense  of  ten  to  twelve  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Smith's 
strong  will  and  earnest,  thorough  labor  have  been  marked  by  this  result. 
I  think  this  is  not  saying  too  much. 

Elkhorn  has  raised  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  will  next  year  erect  a  fine 
building. 

Whitewater  sadly  needs  a  better  and  more  commodious  building,  but  as 
the  village  gave  twenty-throe  thousand  dollars  last  summer  for  the  normal 
school,  there  will  probably  be  nothing  done  at  present. 

Joint  district  No.  —  of  Geneva  has  built  a  very  nice  house,  at  an  ex* 
pen ee  of  one  thousand  dollars.  It  will,  when  completed  be  the  best  conn* 
try  school  house  in  the  county. 

I  shall  be  able  to  report  the  erection  of  several  new  buildings  among  the 
country  districts  next  year. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  county  are  ready  for  the  township  8ystem,_aud 
I  hope  the  next  legislature  will  at  least  allow  its  adoption. 

The  interest  in  educational  matters  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  look  hopefully  to  the  future. 

ORVILLE  T.  BRIGHT, 

County  Superintendent. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

The  people  of  this  county  do  more  and  more  appreciate  the  free  school 
institutions  of  our  state,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  build  new 
and  good  school-houses,  increase  the  teachers'  wages  and  vote,  even  in  dis- 
tricts that  never  did  it  before,  money  to  buy  outline  maps ;  have  black* 
boards  and  other  utensils  for  the  use  of  their  schools. 

Our  teachers  also  show  a  satisfactory  improvement  in  regard  to  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  to  practical  teaching.  The  majority  of  the  school  districts 
vote  for  male  teachers  for  the  winter  schools,  believing  that  they,  as  far 
as  the  conduct  of  a  school  is  concerned,  can  work  with  more  effect,  &o , 
than  female  teachers. 

I  examined  during  the  previous  year  140  teachers.  The  average  stand- 
ing was  from  6  1-2  to  7  1-2  on  a  scale  of  ten. 

I  trust  the  next  legislature  will  not  enact  any  more  school  laws,  as  the 
present  ones  are  not  yet  fully  understood  and  carried  out  by  many  school 
boards. 

FRED.  REGENFUS3, 

County  Superintendent,, 


REPORTS  OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS , 


CITY  OF  BEAVER  DAM. 

The  public  schools  of  this  city,  have  been  in  successful  operation  during 
the  past  year. 

Our  city  is  divided  into  four  wards.  The  school  year  consists  of  forty 
weeks,  and  is  divided  into  three  terms. 

The  first  term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  con- 
tinues until  the  Friday  next  preceding  christmas. 

The  second  term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  after  new  year's  day,  or 
on  the  first  Tuesday,  if  new  years  should  occur  on  Monday,  and  continues 
until  the  fourth  Friday  in  March. 

The  third  term  commences  on  the  second  Monday  in  April,  and  contin- 
ues twelve  weeks. 

A  public  examination  of  all  the  schools  takes  place  during  the  last  week 
of  each  term. 

An  examination  for  the  advancement  of  pupils  into  higher  grades,  and 
departments,  takes  place  during  the  last  week  of  the  school  year. 

The  public  schools  of  this  city  are  divided  into  four  departments  as  fol- 
lows :  primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and  high  school. 

Each  department  consists  of  three  grades,  namely  :  first,  second,  and 
third. 

There  is  a  primary  school  in  each  of  the  four  wards,  an  intermediate  in 
the  second  and  fourth,  and  a  grammar  and  high  school  in  the  second  ward. 

There  are  ten  teachers  employed  in  the  different  departments  ;  a  princi- 
pal who  has  charge  of  the  grammar  and  high  school,  with  two  female  as- 
sistants ;  all  the  other  departments  are  taught  by  female  teachers. 

The  principal  is  paid,  per  year, $1 ,000 

Two  female  assistants,  each, $320 640 

"  intermediate  teachers,  each, 280 560 

Four  primary  teachers,  each, 210 960 

One  assistant  intermediate, 240 240 

Making  the  amount  of  teachers'  wages $3 ,400 

There  are  suitable  and  commodious  school  buildings,  owned  by  the  city, 
in  all  the  wards  but  one,  and  appropriations  have  been  made  to  build  in 
that  the  ensuing  year. 

The  appropriation  for  the  past  year  amounts  to  $4,539.     For  the  endu- 
ing year  to  $5,000. 
7  sup. 


The  number  of  children  residing  in  the  city,  according  to  last  census, 
over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age  was  1158,  of  which  number  546 
were  males,  and  612  females. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  that  attended  the  public  schools,  during  all 
%f*£ji  ye -'  was  687'     Average  number  547  ;  leaving  a  balance  of 

471  children  outside  of  the  public  schools.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
aumber,  however,  are  in  attendance  at  other  schools  in  the  city,  namely  • 
about  sixty  have  been  instructed  in  Wayland  University ;  one  hundred  and 
ninety  (190)  German  and  Irish  children  have  attended  St.  Mary's,  and 
about  thirty  the  Lutheran  school,  making  280— added  to  687,  makes  967 
—leaving  only  191  out  of  the  whole  number  of  ohildren,  as  reported  in 
the  city,  as  not  having  attended  school  during  some  part  of  the  year. 

ELI  BOTSFORD, 

City  Superintendent 


CITY  Of  LA  CROSSB. 

We  have  in  this  city  two  graded  schools,  each  having  three  department 
—grammar,  intermediate  and  primary.  For  these  two  schools  ten  teacher? 
are  employed — two  male  and  eight  female — and  have  been  fortunate  in  se- 
curing the  services  of  a  good  and  efficiont  corps  of  teachers  at  the  lowest 
"market  prices  ;"  $800  and  $900  ^  annum  for  the  male  teachers,  res- 
pectively, and  from  $300  to  $350  for  female  teachers.  They  all  exhibit  a 
commendable  interest  in  the  improvement  of  their  several  departments  and 
aro  bringing  the  schools  up  to  a  high  grade  considering  the  many  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  labor.  As  is  universally  the  cast?  throughout 
tho  state,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  in- 
terest among  the  citizens  and  patrons  of  our  schools  which  are  seldom  vis- 
ited, and  apparently  as  seldom  thought  of. 

The  subject  of  erecting  a  suitable  building  for  the  purpose  of  a  high 
school,  has  been  considerably  agitated  for  the  last  few  months,  and  we  aro 
in  hopes  of  having  such  a  school  established,  to  accommodate  the  students 
as  they  finish  the  course  in  the  grammar  departments  of  the  ward  schools, 
within  the  next  year.  The  need  of  such  a  school  i9  very  generally  ac- 
knowledged and  severely  felt. 

There  aro  in  this  city,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  report  sent  you  some 
time  since,  1584  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years,  of 
whom  680  attended  the  public  schools  during  the  last  year,  or  something 
less  than  43  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lievo  that  if  our  school  facilities  were  improved,  as  the  necessity  seems  to 
demand,  this  attendance  would  be  materially  increased.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  denominational  and  two  private  schools,  which  will  of  necessity 
draw  largely  upon  our  public  schools,  but  many  now  attend  solely  because 
there  is  no  room  for  them  elsewhere. 

It  is  but  just  to  state  here,  however,  that  our  city  has  endured  a  great 
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amount  of  taxation,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  now  that  the  ' 'cruel 
war  is  over,"  and  the  taxes  begin  to  assume  their  ordinary  proportions, 
and  the  attending  excitement  has  given  place  to  the  thoughts  of  local  im- 
provement, I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  in  this  beautiful 
and  thriving  city  will  make  steadv  and  constant  efforts  to  improve  our  ed- 
ucational facilities,  and  establish  in  tho  city  of  La  Crosse  a  system  of 
schools  that  will  in  every  way  meet  the  demands  and  be  worthy  the  intelli- 
gence of  her  people. 

J.  E.  ATWATER, 

County  Superintendent. 


CITY  OF  MADISON. 

The  public  schools  of  Madison  are  divided,  for  distinction's  sake,  into 
five  grades,  vii :  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Senior  Grammar,  and 
High  School.  Every  grade  consists  of  a  two  years'  course.  The  course 
is  as  follows,  via  : 

COURSE  OF   STUDY. 


PRIMARY  GRADE. 

FIRST    TEAR. 

2%nt  Term. — Alphabetical  Charts. 

First  Reader. 
Oral  instruction  on  form,  color,  flowers,  morals  and  manners ;  physical  exercises 
and  singing. 

Second  Term.— First  Reader. 

Oral  Arithmetic. 
Oral  instruction  on  parts,  color,  plants,  animals,  morals  and  manners ;  drawing  on 
slate  and  blackboard;  print  reading  lessons;  singing  and  physical  exercises. 

Third  Term.—  First  Reader. 

Oral  Arithmetic. 
Oral  instruction  on  parts,  size,  qualities,  trades  and  professions,  morals  and  man- 
ners ;  slate  and  blackboard  drawing,  and  printing ;  singing  and  physical  exercises. 

SECOND    TEAR. 

First  Term.— Second  Reader. 
Oral  Arithmetic. 
Home  Geography. 
Oral  instruction  on  form,  trees,  plants,  foreign  productions,  morals  and  manners ; 
drawing  and  printing ;  singing  and  physical  exercises. 

Second  Term. — Second  Reader. 
Oral  Arithmetic. 
Home  Geography. 
Oral  instruction  on  form,  size,  color,  weight,  five  senses,  morals  and  manners; 
drawing  and  printing  ;  singing  and  physical  exercises. 
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Third  Term.— Second  Reader. 
Oral  Arithmetic. 
Primary  Geography. 
Oral  instruction  on  common  things,  morals  and  manners;  recitation  of  multiplica- 
tion table,  and  printing  it  on  slate  and  board;  singing  and  physical  exercises. 


INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

FIRST    TEAR. 

First  Term,— Third  Reader. 

Primary  Geography. 
Primary  Arithmetic. 
Oral  instruction  on  animals,  trees,  plants,  morals  and  manners;  slate  and  black- 
board exercises  in  adding  numbers;    concert   recitation   of  multiplication    table; 
sentence  making,  with  punctuation,  definitions  and  spelling;    singing  and  physi- 
cal exercies. 

Second  Term. — Third  Reader. 

Primary  Geography. 
Primary  Arithmetic. 
Oral  instruction  on  foreign  and  home  productions,  morals  and  manners ;  slate  and 
blackboard  exercises  in  adding  numbers;  concert  recitation  of  multiplication  table; 
map  drawing;  sentence  making,  with  definitions,  marks  of  punctuation  and  spelling; 
singing  and  physical  exercises. 

Third  Term%—  Third  Reader. 

Primary  Geography. 
Primary  Arithmetic. 
Oral  instruction  on  foreign  and  home  productions,  morals  and  manners;  slate  and 
blackboard  exercises  in  addition ;  concert  recitation  of  multiplication  table;  sen- 
tence making,  with  definitions,  punctuation  and  spelling;  singing  and  physical  ex- 
ercises. 

SECOND     YEAR. 

First  T<rm.— Third  Reader. 

Geography  and  Map  Drawing. 
Intellectual  Arithmetic. 
Oral  and  Written  Spelling. 
Oral  instruction  on  miscellaneous   topics,  biographical  sketches,  morals  and  man- 
ners ;  sentence  maki.ig  with  punctuation,  uj-c  of  capitals  and  definitions;  declama- 
tion once  in  two  weeks  ;  singing  and  physical  excercies. 

Second  Term. — Fourth  Reader. 

Geography  and  Map  Drawing. 
Intellectual  Arithmetic. 
Oral  and  Written  Spelling. 
Oral  instruction  on  miscellaneous  topics,  biographical  sketches,  morals  and  man- 
ners ;  sentence  making  with  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  and  definitions,  singing 
and  physical  exercises ;  declamation  once  iu  two  weeks. 

Third  Term.— Fourth  Reader. 

Intermediate  Geography. 
Intellectual  Arithmetic. 
Oral  and  Written  Spelling. 
Oral  instruction  on  miscellaneous  topics,  biographical  sketches,  morals  and  man- 
ners, map-drawing,  sentence   making   and   composition ;  declamation   once   in  two 
weeks  ,  singing  and  physical  exercises. 


A 
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GRAMMAR    GRADE. 

FIRST    TEAR. 

First  Term. — Fourth  Reader. 

Practical  Arithmetic. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Geography  and  Map  Drawing. 

Oral  and  Written  Spelling. 

Penmanship. 
Oral  instruction  on  sound,  light,  water,  air,  morals  and  manners;  sentence  making, 
with  composition;  vocal  music;  declamation  and  composition  once  in  two  weeks. 

Second  Term. — Fourth  Reader. 

Practical  Arithmetic. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 
Geography  and  Map  Drawing. 
Oral  and  Written  Spelling. 
Penmanship. 
Oral  instruction  on  topics  selected  from  natural  history;  morals  and  manners;  oral 
grammar  and  sentence  making;  vocal  music;  declamation  and  composition  once  in 
two  weeks. 

Third  Term.—  Fourth  Reader. 

Practical  Arithmetic. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 
Geography  and  Map  Drawing. 
Oral  and  Written  Spelling. 
Penmanship. 
Oral  instruction  on  topics  selected  from  natural  history,  morals  and  manners ;  oral 
grammar  and  sentence  making;  vocal  music  ;  declamation  and  composition  once  in 
two  weeks. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

First  Term,—  Fifth  Reader. 

Practical  Arithmetic. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

English  Grammar — Introduction. 

Science  of  Common  Things. 

Spelling  and  Penmanship. 
Oral  instruction  on  properties  of  matter,  laws  of  motion,  physiology  and  hygiene; 
historical  sketches  ;  composition  and  declamation  once  in  two  weeks  ;  vocal  music. 

Second  Term.— -Fifth  Reader. 

Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic. 
English  Grammar — Introduction. 
Science  of  Common  Things. 
Spelling  and  Penmanship. 
Oral  instruction  on  properties  of  matter,  laws  of  motion,  physiology  and  hygiene; 
historical  sketches ;  composition  and  declamation  once  in  two  weeks  ;  vocal  music. 

Third  Term.—  Fifth  Reader. 

Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic. 

English  Grammar — Introduction. 

Science  of  Common  Things. 

Spelling  and  Penmanship. 
Oral  instruction  on  properties  of  matter,  laws  of  motion,  physiology  and  hygiene; 
historical  sketches  ;  composition  and  declamation  once  in  two  weeks  ;  vocal  music. 
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SENIOR  GRAMMAR  GRADE. 

FIRST   TEAR, 

First  Term. — Sixth  Reader,  with  Elocutionary  Exercises. 
Practical  Arithmetic. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 
High  School  Geography. 

Second  Term. — Sixth  Reader,  with  Elocutionary  Exercises. 
Practical  Arithmetic. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 
English  Grammar. 

Third  Term. — Sixth  Reader,  with  Composition. 

Practical  Arithmetic. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

English  Grammar. 
Oral  instruction  each  term  according  as  the  teacher  may  direct. 

SECOND     TEAR. 

First  Term. — Higher  Arithmetic. 
English  Grammar. 
History  of  the  United  States. 

Second  Term. — Higher  Arithmetic. 
English  Grammar. 
History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Third  Term. — Elementary  Algebra. 

English  Analysis. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Composition  and  declamation  throughout  the  year  as  the  teacher  may  diiect. 


HIGH    SCHOOL   GRADE. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

First  Term. — Elementary  Algebra. 
Physical  Geography. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
History  (Outlines  of). 

Second  Term. — Higher  Algebra. 

Physical  Geography. 
Natural  Philosophy. 

Third  Term.— -Higher  Algebra. 

Book-Keeping. 

Rhetoric. 

Natural  Philosophy. 
Declamation  and  composition  throughout  the  year,  as  the  teacher  may  direct. 


SECOND     TEAR. 


First  Term. — Higher  Algebra. 
Rhetoric. 
Botany. 
Zoology. 
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Second  Term. — Geometry  (Plane). 
Political  Economy. 
Mental  Philosophy. 
Ancient  History. 
Third  Term. — Geometry  (Spherical). 
Geology. 
Astronomy. 
Moral  Philosophy. 
Declamation  and  composition  throughout  the  year,  as  the  teacher  may  direct. 
Latin,  French  and  German  may  be  pursued  by  those  who  wish,  In  connection  with 
or  in  place  of  such   other  studies  of  the  course,  as  the  Principal  may  designate. 
Greek  (subject   to   the   same    limitations)  may  form  a  part  of  the  course  for  the 
second  year. 

There  are  enrolled  in  the  different  grades,  about  one  thousand  different 
pupils,  out  of  a  census  of  over  three  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twenty  years.  No  children  are  admitted  to  the  schools 
under  five  years  of  age.  There  are  several  hundred,  no  doubt,  in  the  pri- 
vate and  parish  schools,  so  that  there  are  probably  about  fifteen  hundred 
children  attending  school  in  the  city.  Many  more  would  bo  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  were  the  school  room  accommodations  sufficient ;  more 
than  half  of  those  in  the  primary  grade  attend  school  but  half  a  day  be- 
cause of  a  want  of  room. 

The  board  have  in  their  employ  one  superintendent,  who  is  also  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school,  and  one  male  teacher  who  has  charge  of  the  fourth 
ward  school,  and  fifteen  ladies.  The  superintendent  receives  a  salary  of 
$1,500,  the  principal  of  the  fourth  ward  school  $1,000,  two  ladies  $440 
each,  eight  ladies  $400  each,  five  ladies  $320  each.  By  a  rule  of  the 
board,  these  latter  when  they  enter  upon  their  third  term,  receive  $400  each. 
The  above  salaries  entitle  the  board  to  the  services  of  the  teachers  for 
five  days  and  a  half  every  week. 

All  teachers  employed  by  the  board  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion before  the  superintendent  and  the  committee  on  teachers,   and  their 
election  is  limited  to  a  single  term,  at  the  end  of  which  they  will  be  re- 
elected if  they  have  discharged  their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board. 
The  board  think  it  better  for  the    schools  to  limit  tho  election  of  their 
teachers  to  a  single  term.     All  teaehers,  too,  must  pass  a  written  examina- 
tion  in  the   common   branches   once   a  year  at   least,    and   tho   result 
of  the  examination  is  reported  to  the  board  with  a  recommendation  for 
some  action.      Such  examinatoin  shall  take  place  within  one  week  of  the 
close  of  a  term.      Every  Saturday  morning  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  is 
held,  and  this  meeting  is  regarded  as  a  school  session,  and  absence  there- 
from is  considered  the  same  as  a  half  day's  absence  from  school      At  those 
meetings  the  teachers  read  and  compare  the  weekly  reports  of  their  schools, 
discuss  subjects  pertaining  to  their  daily  labors,  consult  with  the  superin- 
tendent on  matters  upon  which  they  desire  advice,  engage  in  recitations  in 
the  branches  they  teach,  compare  views  upon  methods  of  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline, and  converse  with  each  other  socially.     Without  such  meetings  no 
uniformity  could  be  secured  in  a  graded  system.      Our  board  are  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  their  utility  that  no  argument  could  induce  them  to 
discontinue  them.      If  nothing  more  were  gained  on  tho  part  of  teachers 
than  a  porsonal  acquaintance  with  one  another,  it  would  well  pay  to  hold 
them. 
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One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress  in  oar  schools  has 
been  a  want  of  room,  but  this  has  been  to  a  great  extent,  though  not  wholly, 
removed  by  the  building  of  the  fourth  ward  school  house  on  the  shore  of 
third  lake,  a  structure  which  is  an  ornament  to  tho  city,  and  which  does 
credit  to  all  who  had  a  part  in  planning,  or  a  hand  in  executing  so  fine  a 
piece  of  workmanship.  Tho  house  will  accommodate  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  pupils.  The  means  of  exit  from  it  are  ample,  the  ventilation  good, 
the  grounds  commodious,  and  its  exterior  and  interior  in  most  excellent 
taste.  The  board  intend  to  build  a  similar  building  another  summer  in  the 
second  ward.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  erection  of  the 
fourth  ward  school  house,  has  had  much  to  do  in  giving  an  impulse  to  the 
interest  felt  by  our  citizens  in  our  schools. 

Our  city  very  much  needs  a  high  school  building,  but  the  board  has 
ever  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools  claimed 
their  first  attention.  I  think  they  arc  right.  They,  however,  propose  to 
make  arrangements  to  put  up  a  building  for  tho  high  school  as  soon  as 
they  can  supply  the  wards  with  buildings  suited  to  their  necessities.  We 
have  a  board  of  education  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  city  in  the  matter  of 
popular  education.  They  are  among  our  most  active  business  men,  who 
are  jealous  of  the  reputation  and  honor  of  the  city,  and  of  the  rank  it  holds 
among  our  sister  cities,  and  nothing  will  be  left  undone  on  their  part  to 
make  the  school  buildings  and  schools  of  Madison  compare  favorably  with 
other  graded  systems  in  the  country. 

My  connection  with  the  system  has  been  so  short,  that  I  do  not  feel  like 
entering  upon  the  discussion  of  many  points  that  would  be  of  interest,  and 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  profitable.  The  way  to  make  progress  in  the 
educational  interests  of  Wisconsin,  is  for  the  central  points  to  contribute 
the  results  of  their  experieace  and  observation,  for  the  information  of  all. 
It  will  be  a  task  of  mine  to  discharge  this  duty  so  far  as  I  am  able,  and  to 
add  my  feeble  but  hearty  efforts  to  advance  the  educational  welfare  of  the 
great  and  growing  Northwest. 

B.  M.  REYNOLDS, 

City  Superintendent. 


CITY  OF  MILWAUKEE. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement,  showing  the  condition  of  our  city  schools  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  (Aug.  31,  1866).  as  compared  with  the  year  ending  Aug. 
31,  1865. 

18<i5.     School  census 20,055  1SW> 2i>/<r>7 Gain  802 

"        No.  teachers, 77       "        8h "         9 

"    enrolled 7,02<>       »        7,i>*i$ u     048 

"   lielonjrinp, -1  ,:il«       "       <lf«:M "     316 

"    daily  attendance, a/282       "        ;;,H2i» "     547 

The  number  belonging  and  daily  attendance  is  the  average  for  the  year. 
The  average  number  belonging   for   Sept.  and    Oct.  1866,    was   5393. 
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Average  daily  attendance  4,433.  The  school  census  shows  an  increase  of 
only  302.  Teacher's  reports  show  an  increase  of  over  1000  in  our  schools. 
This  increase  has  been  going  on  steadily  throughout  the  year;  each  month 
has  shown  a  larger  number  belonging  and  a  better  daily  attendance  than 
the  month  before,  while  the  cases  of  absence  and  tardiness  have  decreased. 
The  amount  expended  during  the  year  was  $48,351  41.  The  cost  of  in- 
struction per  scholar,  estimated  on  the  number  enrolled,  was  $6  07,  on 
daily  attendance  $12  63.     In  1865  it  was  $6  53  and  $13  96. 

There  are  nine  ward  schools  and  seven  branch  schools.  Thirteen  of  the 
school-houses  are  owned  by  the  city.  The  lotn  owned  by  the  city 
and  occupied  for  school  purposes,  are  valued  at  $41,700.  The  high- 
est valuation  of  any  one  lot  is  $4,000  ;  lowest  $100.  The  total  val- 
uation of  school-houses  is  $150,500.  Two  are  valued  at  $25,000 
each;  one  at  $2J,000 ;  three  at  $16,000  each;  one  at  $10,000;  two 
at  $8,000  each.  The  remaining  buildings  at  from  1  to  $3,000.  The 
furniture  in  the  buildings  is  valued  at  $22,700,  making  the  total 
valuation  of  school  property  about  $216,000.  There  were  101  cases 
of  suspension  for  absence  ;  31  for  bad  conduct  and  8  for  being  absent  from 
a  regular  examination  ;  107  of  these  were  restored.  There  were  51  cases 
of  discipline  referred  to  superintendent  by  teachers,  These  were  arranged 
by  consultation  with  parents.  During  the  past  year  a  lar^e  and  beautiful 
school-house  has  been  erected  in  the  third  ward.  This  building  is  estimat- 
ed at  $20,000  in  the  valuation  given  above.  Its  actual  cost  (furniture 
included)  is  about  $26,000.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  erect 
branch  schools  in  the  5th  and  6th  wards,  which  will  cost  between  3  and 
94,000.  Branch  schools  will  have  to  be  opened  also  in  the  2d  and  9th 
wards. 

You  will  see  from  the  above  that  onr  schools  are  in  a  thriving  condition. 
It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  both  teachers  and  pupils  are 
exhibiting  a  quiet  energy  in  their  legitimate  school  work  that  is  highly 
commendable. 

F.  C.  POMEROY, 

City  Superintendent. 


CITY  OF  OSHKOSH. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  send  you  the  following  report  of  the 
schools  of  the  city. 

During  the  past  year  (I  think  I  can  safely  say)  there  has  been  a  mani- 
fest and  continued  improvement  in  the  schools  of  our  city  generally.  A 
more  thorough  discipline  and  scholarship  has  been  secured  and  a  commend- 
able seal  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  the  various  departments  to  make  their 
schools  as  successful  as  possible. 

In  reference  to  the  ward  schools,  they  are  the  same  as  last  year,  except 
that  one  new  building  has  been  erected  and  a  new  primary  school  com- 
menced in  the  third  ward.     The  other  wards  have  each  their  own  primary 
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and  intermediate  departments.  They  are  all  under  the  direction  of  suc- 
cessful teachers  and  making  good  progress.  A  large  class  was  sent  to  the 
grammar  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  term  who  were  all  subjected 
to  a  thorough  general  examination  for  admission.  The  grammar  school  is 
well  established  and  arranged  in  classes,  where  all  the  ordinary  English 
branches  are  completed. 

The  high  school  is  still  held  in  rooms  secured  for  that  purpose,  but  not 
well  adapted  for  such  a  use  ;  however,  this  is  merely  a  temporary  necessi- 
ty, as  the  city  is  now  erecting  a  very  fine  structure  with  all  the  modern 
improvements, and  it  is  a  model  of  architectural  beauty,  which  will  place  Osh- 
kosh  in  the  very  front  rank  of  western  cities  so  far  as  school  accommoda- 
tions are  concerned.  The  high  school  is  designed,  as  its  course  is  now 
fixed,  to  five  a  thorough,  practical  and  disciplinary  training  for  business 
or  professional  men,  with  the  addition  of  tho  languages  so  far  as  to  prepare 
students  for  a  college  course.  The  pupils  are  arranged  in  four  classes,  em- 
bracing the  usual  branches  pursued  in  seminaries  and  the  best  high  schools. 
A  most  thorough  and  rigid  examination  (both  oral  and  written)  is  required 
at  the  close  of  each  term  and  in  passing  from  class  to  class,  and  all  who  are 
not  qualified  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  marking  time  until  they  have 
made  the  suitable  proficiency.  Absence  and  tardiness,  except  for  sickness, 
have  been  almost  entirely  broken  up  by  the  strict  measures  adopted.  The 
following  is  the  report  of  the  term  just  closed  for  the  grammar  and  high 
school  .- 

Attendance, 98 

Deportment, 88.4 

Scholarship, 87.9 

General  average, 1*1 .4 

During  the  past  term  some  apparatus  has  been  purchased  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy;  so  that  in  the  former  we  are  en- 
abled to  have  a  quite  complete  course  of  experiments.  There  are  now 
employed  in  the  schools,  in  all,  twenty  teachers,  all  ladies  except  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school.  Visits  from  patrons  and  parents  are  still  some- 
what angelic  in  number,  but  I  think  there  is  a  gradual  improvement,  and 
on  the  wnole  an  increasing  interest  in  our  schools  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

K.  M.  HUTCHINSON, 

City   Superintendent, 


CITY  OP  RACINE. 

In  compliance  with  your  circular  letter  I  would  say,  that  the  brief  time 
which  has  elapsed,  since  I  ontered  npon  my  duties  as  principal  of  the  Ra- 
cine high  school,  prevents  me  from  making  an  extended  report  of  the 
schools  in  this  city  for  the  past  year-  I  rcsppctfully  Bubmit  the  following 
facts  and  statistics  which  I  have  gleaned  from  the  records  of  the  year  end- 
ing August  81,  1866. 
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According  to  the  school  census,  taken  in  August  last,  the  number  of 
male  children,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  years,  was  1404,  and  of  fe- 
male children  of  corresponding  ages  1498 ;  total  of  both  sexes  2902. 

Of  the  above  number,  there  were  enrolled  upon  the  school  register  2037, 
and  in  addition,  3  were  registered  who  were  above  20  years  of  age,  making 
the  total  number,  who  attended  school  during  the  year,  2040. 

The  whole  number  of  days,  during  which  the  schools  were  in  session, 
was  200.  The  total  number  of  days'  attendance  of  different  pupils  for  the 
year  was  231,730,  giving  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1158,  while  the 
average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  was  1252. 

From  the  above  figures  the  following  per  cents,  will  be  readily  obtained, 
vii : 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  number  belonging  to  schools, 92 

Per  cent,  of  school  enrollment  on  school  census, 10 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  on  school  census, 89 

These  statements  show  that  there  were  862  children  that  did  not  attend 
our  public  schools,  and  on  an  average  only  about  two-fifth*  of  the  children, 
recorded  in  the  census,  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  provided  for 
them.  Many  of  these,  doubtless,  were  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years; 
and  far  be  it  lrom  me  to  advocate  the  substitution  of  the  school  room  for 
the  nursery. 

The  city  is  divided  into  five  school  wards,  and  one  mixed  school  located 
near  the  city  limits. 

Each  division  has  one  school  building  containing  one  grammar  school 
and  one  or  more  primary  schools. 

The  building  in  the  second  ward  contains  seven  departments  In  the 
basement  were  two  primary  schools  ;  on  the  first  floor  were  two  primary, 
one  intermediate,  and  one  grammar  Bchool ;  while  the  second  floor  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  high  school.  The  number  of  teachers,  in  charge  of  sepa- 
rate departments,  was  18,  aided  by  7  assistants ;  but  by  exchanges,  the 
number  of  different  persons,  employed  in  teaching,  was  33. 

The  salary  of  male  teacher  (there  was  but  one)  was  $150  per  month. 

The  averaged  salaries  of  female  teachers  were  $30.23  per  month.  Tui- 
tion per  scholar  $5.92. 

In  the  high  school  building  is  a  public  library,  (the  principal  of  the  high 
school  acts  as  librarian),  containing  1500  volumes  of  carefully  selected 
works.  This  is  a  source  of  great  improvement  to  the  members  of  the 
school,  affording  ample  and  ready  reference  upon  almost  any  topic. 

The  six  school  buildings  are  arranged  to  accommodate  1260  pupils,  and 
contain  3760  square  feet  of  blackboard. 

During  the  year,  the  primary  school  teachers  carried  into  successful  op- 
eration the  "course  of  study  "  which  had  previously  been  marked  out  for 
them,  thus  securing  a  systematic  gradation  from  the  lowest  primary  school 
to  the  graduating  class  in  the  high  school. 

T.  N.  SNOW, 
Principal  of  Sigh  School  and  A$$'t  Svp't. 
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CITY  OF  WATERTOWN. 

In  addition  to  the  statistical  report,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  toot 
office  by  the  county  superintendent  of  Jefferson  county,  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts,  showing  the  general 
condition  of  school  matters  in  our  city  during  the  last  school  year.  This 
report  would  be  too  lengthy,  should  I  include  all  the  facts  that  may  de- 
serve to  be  presented  to  you,  touching  our  educational  interests.  Only 
such  as  seem  to  be  the  most  important  can  be  noticed. 

During  the  last  year  no  new  school  house  has  been  built,  but  more  or 
less  repairs  have  been  made  where  needed  and  our  buildings  are  at  present 
as  comfortable  for  school  purposes,  as  they  can  be,  considering  our  means, 
still  they  prove  so  much  too  small  for  our  increasing  population  that  the 
necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  commence  with  early  spring  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  building,  which  will,  like  our  Union  school  house,  No.  1, 
be  furnished  with  all  the  essential  modern  improvements. 

During  the  year  there  were  employed,  without  much  change,  17  teachers, 
2  males  and  15  females,  most  of  whom  have  previously  taught  in  the  same 
schools,  and  are  professional  teachers. 

Our  schools  are  all  thoroughly  graded,  all  pupils  of  the  same  grade  pur- 
sue the  same  studies  at  the  same  time  and  use  the  same  text  boofcs. 

Each  of  the  three  departments  (primary,  intermediate  and  grammar)  is 
subdivided  into  three  grades,  besides  we  have  a  high  school  department, 
consisting  at  this  time  of  one  grade. 

The  primary  grades  are  taught  in  seven  different  school  buildings,  the 
intermediate  in  four,  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades  in  one. 

The  rate  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  upper  grades  is  90,  in  the  lower 
grades  it  varies  from  70  to  90. 

The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  about  1100. 

Most  of  our  schools  are  well  attended,  the  teachers  earnest  and  zealous, 
our  practice  of  informing  the  parents  of  the  pupils'  standing,  deportment 
and  attendance  at  the  end  of  every  term  by  printed  reports,  proves  very 
efficient  in  disciplining  and  stimulating  the  scholars  and  interesting  the 
parents. 

Union  school  No.  1  is  our  model  school,  and  therefore  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  sketch  its  organism. 

The  building  is  of  liberal  dimensions,  elegant  and  commodious,  the 
rooms  high,  well  aired  and  finely  adorned  with  maps  and  pictures  ;  the  sci- 
entific apparatus  numerous  and  well  selected  ;  the  high  school  grade  en- 
joys the  use  of  a  library  and  of  many  philosophical  instruments ;  it  also 
popsesses  an  excellent  melodeon  to  assist  in  teaching  singing.  The  build- 
ing contains  all  the  grades  above  enumerated,  except  two,  which  are  ac- 
commodated in  a  smaller  building  near  by.  The  number  of  scholars  at 
the  present  lime  is  595,  who  are  taught  by  10  teachers,  all  females,  with 
the  exception  of  the  principal,  Prof.  Theodore  Bernhardt,  to  whose  energy, 
patience  and  eminent  talent  in  conducting  such  an  establishment,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school  is  chiefly  due. 

The  course  of  studies  pursued  in  this  school  is  based  on  the  principles 
developed  in  "  Well's  Graded  School. "     Drawing  from  the  lowest  to  the 
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highest  grade  is  made  an  important  object  of  instruction ;  though  less 
than  one  half  of  the  pupils  are  of  German  descent,  more  than  three* 
fourths  of  all  the  scholars  study  the  German  language  ;  there  wero  in  the 
last  term  about  40  Latin  scholars. 

School  matters  have  been  progressing  fairly  during  the  last  five  years  in 
this  city.  Many  improvements  have  been  successfully  made  before  I  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  superintendent,  a  uniform  school  grade  had  been 
instituted,  tho  terms  and  vacations  for  all  the  schools  reduced  to  a  uniform 
calendar,  uniform  text  books  adopted  throughout  the  city,  the  interest  of 
the  population  gained  in  no  slight  degree.  But  still  there  was  everywhere 
a  lack  of  system  and  hence  failures  that  might  have  been  easily  obviated. 
I  therefore  at  once  set  about  remedying  this  by  insuring  a  system  of  reports 
that  will  hereafter  allow  us  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  guess-work 
in  making  out  annual  school  reports.  The  attendance  in  some  of  our 
schools  being  still  very  irregular,  I  have  struggled  and  not  without  suc- 
cess against  this,  tho  most  formidable  disease  by  which  schools  may  be, 
and  public  schools  are  so  often  afflicted.  I  have  tried  by  all  means  within 
my  reach  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  parents  that  no  trifling  excuse 
should  detain  a  child  from  attending  school,  both  on  his  own  account  and 
on  account  of  tho  great  injustice  which  is  done  thereby  to  the  school  in 
general,  for  a  pupil  of  irregular  attendance  and  sinning  frequently 
against  punctuality  disturbs  tho  working  of  the  school  class  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  but  still  there  are  some  parents  who  seem  not  to  be  aware  of 
the  mischief  they  are  guilty  of  by  indifference  on  their  part  to  the  regular 
attendance  of  their  children. 

It  is  my  impression  that  something  might  bo  done  by  our  legislature  to 
insure  a  more  regular  attendance  at  our  public  schools.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  advocate  absolute  compulsion,  as  my  experience  as  a  school  officer 
for  the  last  six  years  has  given  me  ample  occasion  to  perceive  the  imprac- 
ticability of  such  a  measure  in  our  state,  where  help  is  still  so  scarce  that 
some  parents  aro  compelled  to  keep  their  larger  children  from  school  some- 
times, to  assist  in  some  work,  that  they  could  not  accomplish  otherwise. 
Still  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  measures  might  be  adopted  by  which  ir- 
regularity and  tardiness  could  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  numbers. 
For  cities  and  larger  towns  and  villages  especially  a  law  could  be  enacted, 
authorizing  school  officers  to  decide  the  matter  of  excuses  for  staying 
from  school,  only  granting  such  cases  as  in  their  opinion  are  unavoidable, 
and  making  parents  pay  some  fine  for  keeping  their  children  from  school, 
without  tho  special  permission  of  the  proper  officer,  appointed  for  such 
purpose 

In  many  states  in  Europe  similar  laws  exist  and  have  been  applied  with 
the  best  success  for  many  years. 

The  board  of  education  of  this  city  contemplates  at  present  the  speedy 
establishment  of  an  evening  school,  for  the  benefit  of  such  boys  and  young 
men,  that  are  by  some  regular  employment  unable  to  attend  the  public  day 
schools.  The  object  of  this  school  is  mainly  the  practical  teaching  of 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  orthography,  book-keeping  and  such  other  branch- 
es in  which  young  men  are  very  often  sadly  deficient.  I  think  this  will 
prove  to  be  a  very  good  work  and  will  soon  be  in  operation. 

The  teachers'  meetings  which  are  held  every  second  Saturday  and  at 
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which  I  generally  preside,  have  been  of  muoh  assistance  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties. 

The  law  of  this  city,  limiting  the  raising  of  school  taxes  to  twice  the 
amount  received  from  the  state  school  fund  income,  has  proved  quite  in- 
sufficient in  meeting  our  wants,  and  the  board  of  education  will  therefore 
make  some  exertions  to  have  it  changed  to  a  more  liberal  one  by  our  next 
legislature. 

WM.  BD3LER, 

City  Superintendent. 


ANNUAL   REPORT 

Of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1866. 


To  His  Excellency,  Lucius  Faibohild, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin : 

Governor: — Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  114  of  the  General 
Laws  of  1866,  entitled  "An  act  to  reorganize  and  enlarge  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  to  authorize  the  county  of  Dane  to  issue  bonds  in  aid 
thereof,"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the 
"  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,"  appointed  under  that  act. 

The  county  of  Dane  having  made  provision  for  the  issue  of  840,000  of 
bonds  authorized  by  said  act  in  aid  of  the  university,  the  regents  held 
their  first  meeting  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  June  last,  perfected  their 
organization,  received  said  bonds  and  succeeded  to  the  custody  of  the 
books,  records,  buildings,  acd  all  other  property  of  the  university  delivered 
to  them  by  the  former  board  of  regents.  Hence  this  report  can  only  prop* 
erly  embrace  the  action  of  this  new  board  of  regents  sinco  their  organiza- 
tion from  June  27th  to  October  1st  of  the  present  year,  and  must  be  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  efforts  made  by  them  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
institution,  and  its  present  condition. 

EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 

By  section  15  of  the  organic  act  it  is  provided  that  "immediately  upon 
the  organization  of  the  board,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  make  arrangements 
for  securing,  without  expense  to  the  state  or  to  the  funds  of  the  university, 
suitable  lands,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  university,  not  less  than 
two  hundred  acres,  including  the  university  grounds,  for  an  experimental 
farm,  and  as  early  as  possible  thereafter,  to  make  such  improvements  there- 
on as  will  render  it  available  for  experimental  and  instructional  purposes 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  course  in  the  college  of  arts."  In  obe- 
dience to  this  provision,  the  board  of  rogents,  after  a  full  and  thorough 
examination  of  such  lands  as  were  offered  to  them  for  that  purpose  and 
such  others  as  they  belioved  could  be  obtained,  have  purchased  for  this  ex- 
perimental farm  a  piece  of  land  embracing  that  part  of  section  14,  in 
township  seven  north,  of  range  nine  east,  which  lies  west  of  the  universi- 
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ty  grounds,  and  that  part  of  section  23  in  the  same  township  and  range 
which  lies  between  the  Sauk  road  on  the  south  and  the  tract  in  section  14 
adjoining  on  the  north,  also  five  town  lots  adjoining  the  university  grounds 
on  the  south-west  corner,  comprising  in  all  about  195  acres,  and  including 
Professor  Read's  and  Mrs.  Hc-bbins  stone  and  brick  dwellings,  at  an  ag- 
gregate cost  $27,054.  Application  has  been  made  to  the  pioper  au- 
thorities for  the  vacation  of  the  streets  intersecting  the  town  lots  purchas- 
ed, which  will  undoubtedly  be  granted. 

The  university  grounds  proper,  heretofore  belonging  to  the  institution, 
contain  40  63-100  acres ;  they  are  contiguous  to  the  above  described  piece 
and  with  it  form  one  tract  with  an  area  of  over  235  acres.  The  utility 
and  advantage  of  having  the  experimental  farm  so  closely  connected  with 
the  institution  of  which  it  is  to  form  an  important  part,  must  be  apparent 
to  every  one.  The  land  purchased  is,  according  to  the  opinion  and  judg- 
ment of  all  such  members  of  the  board  as  are  practically  familiar  with 
farming,  and  of  all  such  persons  as  could  be  consulted  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  board  and  as  had  given  thought  and  study  to  the  establishment 
of  experimental  farms,  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  on  account 
of  the  great  many  varieties  and  differences  in  its  soil  and  location.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  object  in  view  is  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
pert mental  farm,  where  agriculture  is  to  be  practically  taught  by  experi- 
menting on  different  soils  and  location  of  the  land,  and  not  a  model  farm, 
where  the  best  kind  and  largest  quantity  of  particular  products  are  sought 
to  be  obtained  from  a  particular  piece  of  land.  The  board  believe  that  by 
this  purchase  they  have  secured  to  the  university  for  a  reasonable  price  the 
best  possible  piece  of  land  for  that  purpose.  The  buildings  too,  which 
are  upon  the  land,  will  be  of  great  and  immediato  usefulness  to  the  insti- 
tution in  its  contemplated  development. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  and  other  difficulties  and  disappointments 
which  the  regents  met  with  in  their  endeavors  to  organize  the  institution, 
and  which  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  hereafter,  have  prevented  them  in 
this  year  from  making  any  improvements  upon  the  lands  purchased  by 
them ;  but  they  confidently  expect  that  next  year  will  see  the  experimental 
farm  in  practical  operation. 

HYPOTHECATION    OF    BONDS. 

In  order  to  meet  the  payments  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  the  regents 
ascertained  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  sell  the  bonds  of  Dane  county 
donated  to  them  for  that  purpose,  at  a  discount  of  at  least  twenty  per 
cent.  This  seemed  to  them  a  very  unnecessary  sacrifice,  since  a  portion 
of  the  other  funds  of  the  university  might  with  perfect  safety  and  proprie- 
ty be  invested  in  these  bonds,  which  bear  the  same  interest  that  the  uni- 
versity funds  bring  in  other  investments.  The  difficulty  was,  that  the  law 
now  forbids  such  investment.  The  regents  therefore  made  such  arrange- 
ments, as  will  make  it  possible  to  save  the  loss  of  discount,  if  the  legisla 
turc  should  sanction  the  proposed  investment.  They  hypothecated 
$36,000  of  these  bonds  with  several  persons  who  advanced  thereon  eighty 
per  cent,  so  conditioned  that  they  should  be  redeemed  by  tho  1st  day  of 
April,  1867.     It  is  confidently  expected  by  tho  regents  that  before  that 
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date  the  legislature  will  sanction  the  investment  of  $40,000  of  the  univer 
sity  funds  in  these  bonds  and  will  thus  save  the  university  $8,000. 

EMBARRASSMENTS    OP    BE-ORQANIZATION. 

No  one  at  all  familiar  with  tho  history  of  the  state  university  can  have 
failed  to  observe  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  apparent  want  of 
success  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  institution  was  attempted  to  be  managed 
for  many  years  without  a  chancellor,  a  necessity  to  which  the  former  board 
of  regents  was  compelled  to  submit  to  on  account  of  the  crippled  financial 
condition  of  the  institution,  and  the  insufficiency  of  its  income.  It  is 
true  the  new  board  found  the  university,  so  far  as  its  available  means  of 
support  are  concerned,  in  scarcely  a  better  condition,  while  the  act  of  re- 
organization calls  for  a  much  more  extended  field  of  instruction  than  had 
heretofore  been  given  ;  but  considering  tho  fact  that  the  agricultural  col- 
lege fund  had  been  given  to  the  institution,  which  in  a  few  years  must  con- 
siderably increase  its  income,  that  the  annual  expenses  heretofore  charged 
by  the  state  for  the  management  of  its  fund  were  in  future  not  to  be  with- 
drawn from  its  resources,  that  the  legislature  had  required  the  regents  to 
undertake  the  re-organization  upon  this  more  extended  plan,  and  that  the 
people  of  tho  state  began  to  manifest  a  more  lively  interest  in  it,  the  re- 
gents at  their  very  first  meeting,  oonoluded  that,  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  they  would  attempt  the  re-organization  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
the  organic  act,  trusting  that  the  people,  through  their  legislature,  would 
not  withhold  substantial  aid  from  the  university,  if  it  should  appear 
that  its  present  income  is  insufficient  for  its  support.  Hence  they  deter- 
mined to  commence  the  work  of  re-organization  by  first  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  a  fit  and  capable  person  as  "  president  of  the  universi- 
ty," and  then,  by  and  with  his  advice  and  assistance,  to  elect  the  requi- 
site instructional  forco  and  to  prescribe  the  courses  of  study  and  the 
rules  of  management  of  the  institution  ;  and  this  course  seemed  to  them  not 
only  eminently  proper  in  itself,  but  actually  commanded  by  section  7  of 
the  organic  law.  Their  first  choice  fell  upon  Hon.  J.  L.  Piokard,  formerly 
for  many  years  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  this  state,  and  now 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Chicago  ;  but  owing  to  some  misunderstand- 
ing, or  other  circumstances,  the  regents  were  finally  disappointed  by  Mr. 
Piokard's  declining  to  accept  the  position  tendered  him.  They  next  ten- 
dered tho  office  of  president  of  the  university  to  Professor  r.  A.  ChaeV. 
bourne  of  William's  College,  Massachusetts,  a  gentleman  whom  they 
deemed  in  every  respect  well  qualified  and  particularly  fitted  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  of  whom  they  had  good  reason  not  to  expect  a  refusal.  Unfor- 
tunately, circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  board  of  regents,  finally 
induced  Mr.  Chadbourne,  after  he  had  twice  visited  the  state  at  the  so- 
licitation of  the  board,  and  the  last  time  with  the  expectation  of  accepting 
the  place  tendered  him,  to  decline. 

This  threw  the  board  of  regents  into  great  porplexity  concerning  the  re- 
organisation of  the  institution  ;  the  usual  time  for  commencing  instruction 
was  near  at  hand ;  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  president  and  with  his  advice 
to  re-model  and  start  the  institution  in  time  for  the  usual  fall  opening  of 
instruction,  had  to  be  altogether  abandoned,  and  practically,  the  regents 
8  sup. 
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were  compelled  to  decide  upon  the  question  whether  they  would,  for  the 
present  continue  the  instruction  in  the  university  and  its  management 
substantially  as  it  had  been  heretofore,  or  whether,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
commence  anew,  under  the  guidance  of  a  proper  executive  head,  they 
would  suffer  it  to  be  closed.  The  latter  course  would  have  involved  a  loss 
of  all  those  students  who,  having  commenced  their  studies  at  the  universi- 
ty, were  intending  there  to  finish  them.  It  was  known  that  a  largo  num- 
ber of  young  men  throughout  the  state  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  com- 
mencement of  instruction  here,  it  was  supposed  that  the  act  of  re-organi- 
tion  did  not  contemplate  a  cessation  of  instruction  at  the  university  for  any 
unusual  length  of  time,  and  therefore,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  the  re- 
gents concluded  to  open  the  usual  course  of  instruction  on  the  16th  of 
October,  to  retain  the  faculty  heretofore  employed,  and  for  the  present  to 
continue  substantially  the  course  of  instruction  heretofore  given*  with  the 
addition  of  providing  for  a  professorship  of  Agriculture  and  filling  it* 
chair. 

fBMALB    STUDENTS. 

Section  4  of  the  organic  law  provides  that  «•  the  university,  in  all  its 
partmonts  and  colleges,  shall  be  open  alike  to  male  and  female  students." 
The  regents  have  encountered  serious  objections  to  this  provision  on  the 
part  of  educational  men  and  others,  and  they  have  become  satisfied  that 
an  attempt  to  carry  it  out  in  its  full  scope  would  be  injurious  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  university.  It  is  not  deemed  proper  here  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  question  to  what  extent  young  men  and  women  can  safe- 
ly and  advantageously  be  educated  in  the  same  institution,  nor  is  it  here 
disputed  that  young  women  have  an  equal  claim  with  yonng  men  to  the 
facilities  of  education  afforded  by  a  state  ;  but  the  regents  are  convinced 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  the  servi- 
ces of  a  thoroughly  competent  and  experienced  educational  man  at  the  head 
of  the  institution,  if  the  law  is  not  so  amended  as  to  give  the  board  of 
regents  the  power  to  admit  female  Btudents  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions only  as  experience,  prudence  and  the  greatest  good  of  the  institution 
may  dictate.  It  is  not  their  desire  to  ask  the  legislature  to  exclude  fe- 
males from  the  university,  but  they  wish  to  have  the  necessary  authority 
for  the  creation  of  a  separate  female  department  and  for  making 
the  necessary  regulations  concerning  the  participation  of  females  in  the 
different  branches  of  university  studies.  Such  an  amendment  of  the  law 
thoy  deem  essential  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  university. 

PRO?E880R  OF  MILITARY  SOISNCS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  recent  act  of  Congress  the  Begents  made  aa 
early  application  for  the  detail  of  a  certain  officer  of  the  army,  highly  re* 
commended  to  them  for  that  purpose,  as  professor  of  military  science  &c., 
but  they  have  since  been  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  no  officer 
could  be  so  detailed  unless  he  was  disabled  or  on  the  retired  list.  Further 
steps  have  since  been  taken  by  the  Begents  to  procure  the  detail  of  a  com- 
petent officer  for  this  position. 
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FINANCIAL  CONDITION  07  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Hereto  annexed,  marked  "  Appendix  A,"  is  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  Secretary  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30th,  1866.  From  it  it  will  appear  that  the 
balance  then  on  hand  was  only  the  sum  of  $5,501.47-100,  and  this  bal- 
ance arises  from  interest  drawn  in  advance,  so  that  under  a  sound  system, 
its  amount  should  really  be  large  enough  to  cover  all  the  current  expenses 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30th,  1867.  It  further  appears  from 
the  report,  that  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1866,  the  total  productive 
fond  of  the  University  proper  was  $160,230. 70-100,  and  of  the  agricultu- 
ral  college  fund  $8,061.85-100,  giving  a  total  of  all  the  productive  funds 
of  the  University  of  $168,292.55-100  which  will  yield  an.  annual  income 
qf  fll,780.47-100/or  the  support  of  the  University. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  University  for  the 
current  year  after  the  appointment  of  a  president,  which  should  not  be 
loDg  delayed : 

Salary  of  President  for  9  months $2,000 

7   Professors 1 4, 000 

Janitor 400 

Librarian  and  bell  ringer 100 

2  assistant  teachers 1 ,400 

Insurance 400 

Fuel 700 

Repairs 1 ,  500 

Incidental 500 

Total $21,000 

To  meet  this,  there  is  an  income  of  interest  of  $11,780.47-100,  which 
may  possibly  be  increased  to  $12,000  or,  at  the  utmost,  to  $13,000,  from 
expected  sales  of  lands,  and  further  an  estimatod  income  of  $3,000  tuition 
fees  and  room  rent,  making  at  most  an  income  of  $16,000  and  leaving 
the  expenses  to  exceed  the  income  at  least  $5,000.  The  tuition  fees  and 
room  rent  may  fall  much  short  of  the  amount  above  estimated,  inasmuch 
as  under  the  act  of  reorganization,  i»ce  student  from  each  Assembly  dis- 
trict is  entitled  to  free  tuition  at  the  University. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  at  present  and  for  the  next  few  years  to  come, 
until  the  income  from  the  sale  of  lands  shall  be  increased,  the  receipts 
from  present  sources  will  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  most  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  university,  if  it  is  to  be  properly  reorganized  with  a  compe- 
tent president  and  faculty,  upon  the  most  limited  plan  of  instruction,  and 
without  regard  to  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment. If  then,  the  state  is  to  have  such  an  institution  of  learning,  the 
least  it  can  do  is  to  supply  the  deficiency,  which  will  probably  require  ah 
annual  appropriation  of  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  for  the  next  five  years.  In 
order  to  support  the  justice  of  this  demand  and  to  show  that  much  more 
even  is  justly  due  from  the  state  to  the  university,  I  beg  leave  here  to  re- 
fer to  see.  6  of  article  10  of  the  constitution,  which  says  that  "  provision 
shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  university.  *  * 
The  proceed  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  by 
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the  United  States  to  the  state  for  the  support  of  a  university,  shall  be 
and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  called  the  "university  fund,"  the  in- 
terest of  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  state  universi- 
ty." It  is  well  known  that  out  of  this  fund  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000, 
land  has  been  purchased  and  buildings  erected  by  the  state,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  university,  thus  withdrawing  from  the  support  of  the  uni- 
versity an  annual  sum  of  over  $7,000  interest.  I  maintain  that  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  the  above  section  of  the  constitution  was  that  the  state 
should  furnish  the  buildings  and  grounds  and  not  the  university  fund  or 
its  interest,  and  that  therefore  the  state  has  improperly  caused  or  suffered 
the  fund  to  be  diverted.  If  I  am  correct  in  this  construction,  then  the 
state  owes  the  university  over  $100,000,  or  at  least  the  actual  interest  on 
that  sum. 

But  again  ;  for  many  years,  until  the  law  was  changed  last  winter,  the 
state  took  from  the  university  fund  income,  annually,  about  $1,000  for 
the  management  of  its  funds,  and  altogether  it  has  thus  appropriated  out 
of  the  annual  interest  of  this  fund  the  sum  of  $5,500.  So  far  as  the  fu- 
ture is  concerned,  this  unjust  charge  against  this  institution  of  learning, 
which  should  be  established,  fostered  and  cared  for  by  the  state,  has  been 
withdrawn,  but  the  state  should,  in  justice,  refund  the  sum  heretofore 
taken. 

And  finally :  By  the  act  of  Congress  granting  the  agricultural  college 
lands  accepted  by  this  state,  it  was  bound  to  provide  the  necessary  build- 
ings for  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  college,  and  to  put  it  in  op- 
eration. By  uniting  this  grant  with  the  university,  it  becomes  unneces- 
sary to  provide  buildings;  but  inasmuch  as  the  income  from  this  fund 
would,  for  the  present,  be  utterly  insufficient  to  maintain  a  separate  college, 
it  is  certainly  not  asking  too  much  that  the  institution  with  which  it  is 
united  should  be  put  upon  a  basis  where  it  can  live. 

Two  great  institutions  of  learning  are  united  in  this  university,  which, 
until  this  year,  have  never  cost  the  state  one  cent  to  support.  It  is  time 
that  Wisconsin  should  cease  standing  behind  so  many  of  her  sister  states 
in  regard  to  this,  its  highest  institution  of  learning,  which  should  be  the 
pride  of  its  citizens.  In  other  states,  where  state  universities  flourish  and 
stand  high  as  institutions  of  learning,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  liber- 
ally supported  by  state  donations. 

At  their  first  meeting  the  regents  appointed  a  committee  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  the  property  of  the  university.  This  committee  afterwards 
made  a  detailed  report,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed  marked  ' '  Ap- 
pendix B,"  which  shows  an  aggregate  value  of  property  of  $706,773.53-100 
belonging  to  the  university.  The  productive  part  of  this  fund  is  at  pres- 
ent small,  but  it  will  increase  constantly  until  the  wild  lands  shall  all  nave 
been  sold.  With  a  little  aid  from  the  state  now  and  for  the  next  few  years, 
the  institution  can  be  put  upon  a  proper  basis,  otherwise  it  is  doomed  to 
linger  along,  a  discredit  to  our  State. 

October  3d,  1866. 

EDWARD  SALOMON, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT 
Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  the  year  ending  Augvst  31,  1866. 


Year  when  the  institution  was  founded — 1849. 

Names  of  members  of  the  faculty  with  their  respective  salaries. 

Names. 

Department  of  Instruction. 

Salaries. 

J.  W.  Sterling 

Daniel  Read 

Mathematics  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 
Mental,  Ethical  and  Political  Science,  Rhetoric,  &c 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History 

*|1,000 
1,000 

Ezra  S.  Carr 

1,000 

James  Davie  Butler. . 

Ancient  Languages  and  Literature 

1,000 

Jno.  P.  Fuchs. 

Modern  Languages  and  Literature 

1,000 

J.  C.  Pickard 

Normal  Instruction 

1,000 

Miss  M.  S.  Merrill 

Preceptress  in  Normal  Department 

600 

Miss  Clarissa  L.  Ware. 

Assistant               "                "          

400 

Mumber  of  gentlemen  who  have  graduated 

Number  of  ladies  who  have  graduated 

Number  of  students  in  the  senior  class 

Number  of  students  in  the  Junior  class 

Number  of  students  in  the  sophomore  class 

Number  of  students  in  the  freshman  class 

Number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department. . . . 

Number  of  gentlemen  in  select  course , 

Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year. . . 
Rates  of  tuition  in  Collegiate  department  per  annum.. . 
Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum. 


60 

12 

5 

6 

9 

21 

60 

100 

$3,600 

18 

18 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

University  op  Wisconsin,      ) 
Madison,  Deo.  27, 1866.  J 

To  the  Hon.  John  G.  MoMynn, 

Superintendent  of   Public  Instruction  : 
Complying  with  the  request  contained  in  your  favor  of  the  26th  inst., 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  concerning  the  normal 
department  of  the  state  University : 

This  department  was  organized  in  1863,  with  special  reference,  I  believe, 
to  the  admission  of  young  ladies  into  the  university.  Therefore,  although 
a  large  number  of  the  gentlemen  students  receive  here  all  their  instruction, 
yet  none  but  the  ladies  are  counted  as  belonging  to  the  department. 

The  whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  year  ending  June  27,  1866,  is 128 

Average  daily  attendance, 75 

CLASSIFIED   AS  FOLLOWS: 

In  senior  class, g 

In  middle  class, 32 

In  junior  class, 42 

In  preparatory  class, 4g 

•Tuition  fees  received  from  pupils  are  equally  divided  among  the  faculty,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above  salaries. 
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The  following  is  the  course  of  study  : 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


FIRST    TERM. 


Mathematics. 
Language. 


Mathematics. 
Language. 
Natural  Science. 


Mathematics. 
Language. 
Natural  Science. 
History. 


Mathematics. 
Language. 
Natural  Science. 


Mathematics. 
Language. 
Natural  Science. 


Mathematics. 
Language. 
Natural  Science. 
Philosophy. 


Mathematics. 
Language. 
Natural  Science. 
Philosophy. 


Mathematics. 
Language. 
Natural  Science. 
History. 

Mathematics. 

Language. 

Nat'l  Sc.  &  Math. 

Language. 


Higher  Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Written. 
Grammar,  Verbal  Analysis,  Syntax. 
Geography  and  Map  Drawing. 
General  Exercises. 


second  term. 


Higher  Arithmetic,  completed. 

Grammar,  Verbal  Analysis,  Sentential  Analy'ti** 

Physiology. 

General  Exercises. 

third  term. 

Elementary  Algebra. 
Composition. 
Physical  Geography. 
United  States. 

MIDDLE  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Elementary  Algebra,  completed. 

Rhetoric. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Constitution  and  Science  of  Goverumen  t. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Geometry. 

Criticism  and  English  Literature. 

Zoology 

Political  Economy. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Higher  Algebra. 
German. 
Botany. 
Mental. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST   TERM. 

Algebra,  completed. 
German. 
Chemistrv. 
Moral. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Geometry. 
German. 
Geology. 
Ancient. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 
Science  of  Language. 
Astronomy. 
Essays. 
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Instruction  has  been  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaohing  by 
lectures,  and  from  reference  books  in  the  normal  library. 
There  has  also  been  a  daily  exercise  in  reading  and  spelling. 
Latin  and  French  have  been  substituted  in  some  instances  for  German. 

EXPEXSE8,    PER  ANNUM. 

For  tuition, $18  00 

*•    room  rent, 9  00 

44    board  in  boarding  hall,  117  00 

"    fuel, 15  00 

$159  00 

The  primary  aim  of  the  normal  department  is  to  fit  teachers  for  their 
work.  But  any  who  desire  to  pursue  the  higher  English  branches,  or  se- 
lected studies,  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  classes  for  which  they  may 
be  prepared.  Moreover,  the  university  in  all  its  courses  of  study,  is  open 
to  students  of  both  sexes,  and  the  young  ladies  connected  with  the  normal 
department  are  taught  in  mathematics  mainly  by  Prof.  Sterling  ;  in  men- 
tal and  moral  science,  political  economy  and  history,  by  Prof.  Read  ;  in 
chemistry  and  natural  history,  by  Prof.  Carr,  and  in  modern  languages  by 
Prof.  Fuchs. 

The  south  dormitory  building  has  been  sot  apart  for  a  boarding  house, 
dormitories  and  other  rooms  necessary  for  the  department,  and  is  under  the 
special  charge  of  the  professor  of  the  department,  aided  by   he  preceptress. 

Ladies  desiring  board  are  received  into  the  family  of  the  professor. 

Rooms  are  rented  in  the  building  to  ladies  desiring  to  board  themselves  ; 
such  tenants  are,  however,  under  the  same  regulations  as  members  of  the 
family. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  PIOKARD. 


NAMES  OF  STUDENTS 
In  the  Normal  Department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  year 
ending  June  27th,  1866. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 


Ellen  Byrne,  Madison. 
Abba  Gilbert,  Kenosha. 
Anna  J.  Pickard,  Dixon,  111. 

J.  F.  Armstrong,  Trimbelle. 
Alethe  Church,  Madison. 
Sarah  S.  Church.        " 
Nellie  Chvnoweth,     ** 
Mary  L.  Craig,  " 

Jennie  E.  Davison,  Sun  Prairie. 
Isabel  Durrie,    Madison. 
Annie  M.  Gorum,       " 
Flora  E.  Griffin.         u 
L.  M.  Huntington,     " 
Delia  M.  Isham,  Delavan. 


Mary  B.  Read,  Madison. 
Agnes  J.  Sawyer,  Tunnel  City. 
Maggie  I.  Spears,  Fond  du  Lac. 
MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Emma  McManus.  Syene, 
Anna  Mc Arthur,  Waupaca. 
Carrie  Nelson,  Madison. 
Emma  A.  Otto,  Harvey. 
Eliza  A.  Patrick,  Sun  Prairie. 
Emma  R.  Phillips,         4* 
Sarah  M.  Proud  fit,  Madison. 
Fanny  C.  Quiner,  u 

Emily  C.  Quiner,  " 

Emeline  E.  Rose,  Fitchburg. 
Charity  A.  Rusk,    Madison, 
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MIDDLE  CLASS— concluded. 


Kate  Lanyon,  Mineral  Point. 
Ella    Larkin,     Madison. 
Kittie  Larkin,  *' 

Mary  S.  Lyman.  " 

Hattie  M.  Mann,        " 


Emily  W.  Sharp, 

Millie  Stevens,  Stoner's  Prairie. 

Ella  U.  Turner,  Madison. 

Addie  0.  Wadsworth,  Pecaiouica,  111. 

Hattie  E.  Willis,  Clinton. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Clara  D.  Bewick,  Windsor. 
Jennie  E.  Blanchar,     " 
Mary  E.  Bowley,  Mt.  Horeb. 
Clara  Burch,  Verona. 
Mary  Burrington,  Windsor. 
Sarah  Camp,  Blaok  Earth. 
Mary  S.  Carpenter,  Windsor. 

D.  A.  Charleton,  Verona. 

E.  J.  Charleton,         " 
M.  J.  Charleton, 

Marion  B.  Chase,  Madison. 
Ellen  M.  Dodge,  Windsor. 
Louisa  (.-.  Edmonds,  Madison. 
Zennctte  M.  Ellis,  Mt.  Uoreb. 
Mary  C.  GiUon,  Madison. 
Mary  Grinnell,  " 

Lizzie  Iliestand,  Blooming  Grove. 
Olive  L.  Hoyt,  Madison. 
Susie  A.  Kenyon,  Adams. 
Laura  A.  Newton,  Oregon. 
Sarah  J.  Officer,  Springville. 


A  deli  a  M.  Overton,  Harvev. 
Ella  M.  Paine,  Madison. 
Georgia  ''  '  *«er,  Madison. 
Mary  Pan. .er,  " 

Persis  E.  Porter,  Windsor. 
Eliza  A.  Porter,  ** 

Nellie  Rider,  Ashton. 
Christina  Rollo,  Oregon. 
Ella  P.  Rork,  Pecatonica,  III. 
Ella  C.  Sabin,  Windsor. 
Mary  J.  Smith,  Burke  Center, 
Lizzie  S.  Spencer,  Evansville. 
Oacelia  S.  Trevett,  Mt.  Iloreb. 
Kate  A.  True,  Fitchburg. 
Clara  L.  Tullis,  Madison. 
Helen  Vankleek,  Bristol. 
Charlotte  E.  Waldo.  Columbus. 
Valla  E.  Waldron,  Fitchburg. 
Lvdia  E.  White,  Columbus. 
Helen  S.  Wilder,  Bristol. 
Mcllie  Williams,  Madison. 


PREPARATORY  CLASS. 


Emma  F.  Allison,  Campbell,  111. 
Abigail  Barry,  Fitchburg. 
Jessie  Cameron,  Verona. 
Rosa  A.  Caswell,  Madison. 
Edith  W.  Conover,  Madison. 
Sarah  Corbin,  Lone  Rock. 
Mary  A.  Dempsey,  Madison. 
Virginia  Dinsmore,  Ashton. 
Alpha  C.  Brvden,  Mt.  Horeb. 
Ella  S.  Field,  Sheboygan  Falls. 
Emma  E.   Frost,  Madison. 
Jennie  Fuchs,  ** 

Nettie  F.  Gorum,  %i 
Libbie  M.  Griffin,  " 
Mary  C.  Hall,  " 

Jennie  Hanan,  Rutland. 
Libbie  Higham,  Madison. 
Mary  R.  Huffman,  Yankee  Town. 
S.    Hutchinson,  Madison, 
F.  Hutchinson,  " 

Mary  E.  Jewett,  " 
Amanda  J.  Kellogg,  '* 
Lydia  A.  Kellogg,  " 
Ophelia  A.  Kingsley,  " 


I     0.  L.  Kissel  burg,  Madison. 
!     Sarah  E.  Lamont,  Verona. 

Emina  Lansing,  Windsor. 

Jennie  Laurie,  Madison. 

Tryphenia  J.  Lewis,  Ixonia  Centre. 

Emma  V.  Martin,  Madison. 

Helen  McManus,  Syene. 

Christiana  Mclldowie,  Verona. 

Emma  J.  McLaughlin,  Oregon. 

Parmelia  Mills,  Madison. 

Louisa  Mollin,  Roxbury, 

Mary  A.  Morris,  McFarland. 

Mary  L.  Morrison,  Middlcton. 

Alice  J.  Newton,  Oregon. 

Aurelia  Perry,  Madison. 

Amanda  A.  Pierce,  Ashton. 

Julia  M.  Proudtit,  Madison. 

Bertha  Read,  " 

M.  0.  Severson,  Cambridge. 

Jane  Synon,  Fitchburg. 

Ellen  A.  Vance,  Sun  Prairie. 

Mary  Webb,  Belleville. 

Emily  A.  Wyman,  Madison. 

Adalinc  Zink,  Verona. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Regents  of  Normal  Schools,  for  the  year  ending  August  81, 
1866. 

Hon.  John  G.  MoMtnn, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  as  required  bj 
section  10,  of  chapter  216  of  the  general  laws  of  1866,  which  provides 
tbat  the  president  of  the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  shall  "  make 
to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  an  annual  report  bearing  date 
the  81st  day  of  August,  which  shall  contain  a  fall  and  detailed  account  of 
tbe  doings  of  said  board,  and  of  all  their  expenditures,  and  of  all  moneys 
received,  and  the  prospect,  progress  and  condition  of  said  normal  schools." 

The  present  report  will  cover  the  time  from  October  1,  1865,  the  date  of 
the  last  report,  to  the  31st  of  August,  1866. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  at  Madison,  February  1,  1866,  proposals 
for  locating  state  normal  schools  were  received  and  considered.  Committees 
from  Prairie  du  Chien,  Whitewater,  Sheboygan,  Milwaukee,  Racine  and 
Geneva,  addressed  the  board  in  behalf  of  their  respective  localities.  A 
committee  of  the  board  was  appointed,  with  instructions  to  report  in  gen- 
eral terms  as  to  the  character  and  expense  of  buildings  suitable  for  state 
normal  schools.  This  committee  reported,  that  in  their  opinion,  a  normal 
schocl  building  should  afford  accommodations  for  at  least  160  students  in 
tbe  normal  department,  and  that  the  model  school  department  should  pro- 
vide for  at  least  100  pupils.  That  provision  should  be  made  for  lecture, 
library  and  society  rooms,  an  office  for  the  principal,  a  room  for  apparatus, 
and  closets  and  wardrobes  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  the  various  departments.  The  committee,  after  consulting  with 
an  architect,  estimated  the  cost  of  a  suitable  building  at  from  $85,000  to 
$40,000,  and  that  the  current  expenses  of  supporting  a  normal  school 
would  not  be  less  than  $8,000  per  annum.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  adopted  by  the  board. 

At  this  meeting,  a  report  of  the  committee  previously  appointed  to  visit 
places  from  which  proposals  had  been  received,  was  presented.  The  report 
contained  a  tabulated  statement,  showing  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
places  visited,  as  regards  accessibility,  healthfulness,  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing board,  cheapness  of  board,  cheapness  of  fuel,  cheapness  of  materials 
for  building,  cheapness  of  labor,  and  literary  and  scientific  advantages. 
The  places  embraced  in  the  report  were  Baraboo,  Geneva,  Milwaukee, 
Platteville,  Racine,  Sheboygan  and  Whitewater. 

The  board  took  no  definite  action  at  this  meeting  in  regard  to  locating 
normal  schools,  but  appointed  a  committee,  who  were  instructed  "  to  visit 
normal  schools  in  neighboring  states,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  their  cost  and  management,  for  the  use  of  the  board," 
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and  then  adjourned  to  February  28th,  at  which  time  the  oommittee  pre- 
sented an  extended  report.  The  conclusion  8  at  which  the  committee  ar- 
rived, as  given  in  their  report  were  : 

First.  That  the  policy  of  founding  normal  schools  in  different  parti  of 
the  state  is  wise  and  practicable. 

Second.  That  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the  board  to  estimate  the  ear- 
rent  annual  expenses  of  a  state  normal  school  at  less  than  $1 0,0009  in- 
cluding an  annual  allowance  for  repairs,  apparatus,  library  and  other  minor 
incidental  expenses. 

Third.  That  in  locating  these  schools,  the  fact  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  in  attendance  will  come  from  the  vicinity  of  the  schools, 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  therefore  they  should  be  so  distributed 
as  to  afford  facilities  for  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  proposals  were  received  from  Neenah  and 
Menasha,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  and  the  board,  by  ballot,  selected  Whitewater 
in  the  first  congressional  district  and  Platteville  in  the  third  congressional 
district,  as  suitable  places  for  normal  schools. 

A  building  committee  was  appointed,  with  instructions  to  confer  with  an 
architect,  and  procure  plans  and  specifications  for  a  normal  school  build- 
ing to  be  erected  at  Whitewater,  at  an  estimated  cost  not  exceeding  $85,- 
000.  The  governor  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  wore  appoint- 
ed a  oommittee  to  attend  to  the  transfor  of  tho  property  proposed  to  be 
donated  by  the  citisens  of  Whitewater  and  Platteville.  The  proposals 
from  these  places  were  as  follows  : 

Whitewater  offered  a  site  containing  ten  acres  of  land,  and  a  donation 
of  $25,000.  Platteville  offered  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  Platteville 
Academy,  $1100  to  repair  the  same,  and  a  donation  of  $5,000  in  cash. 

A  committee  was  appointed  at  this  meeting,  to  secure  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration, who  presented  a  bill,  which  became  a  law  by  legislative  action,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  connection  with  this  report.  On  the  2d  of 
May  the  board  met  at  Milwaukee,  and  the  town  of  Whitewater  having  com- 
plied with  all  requirements  of  the  board  in  regard  to  transfer  of  site,  etc., 
a  sohool  was  located  there,  and  the  building  oommittee  was  instructed  to 
proceed  to  the  erection  of  a  normal  sohool  building.  The  village  of  Platte- 
ville having  transferred  to  the  state  the  title  to  the  grounds  and  building 
of  Platteville  Academy,  a  sohool  was  also  located  there. 

Committees  from  the  5th  congressional  district,  representing  Berlin, 
Omro,  Oshkosh,  and  Doty's  Island,  addressed  the  board  in  regard  to  propo- 
sals received  from  their  respective  localities,  and,  after  balloting,  Osnkosh 
was  conditionally  selected  as  the  most  suitable  place  for  a  state  normal 
school  in  the  5th  congressional  district. 

The  board  located  schools  at  Stoughton,  in  the  2d  congressional  district 
and  Sheboygan  in  the  4th  congressional  district,  on  condition  "  that  no  ex- 
pense shall  be  incurred  by  the  state  on  account  of  such  schools,  nor  shall 
such  schools  be  put  into  operation  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  until  in  the 
judgment  of  the  board,  in  view  of  the  educational  wants  of  the  state,  the 
proper  time  has  arrived." 

The  building  committee  have  advertised  for  proposals  to  build  a  normal 
school  house  at  Whitewater,  and  the  board  will  meet  to  consider  the  same 
on  the  5th  day  of  September  next.     It  is  their  intention   to  open   the 
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school  at  Platteville  immediately,  Prof.  Ghas.  H.  Allen  haying  been  engag- 
ed as  principal,  and  they  hope  to  be  able  to  open  the  school  at  Whitewater 
during  the  next  year. 

A  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  board,  since  the  date  of  the 
last  report  is  published  herewith.  The  condition  of  the  normal  school 
fund  and  its  income  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
which  is  not  published  until  the  1st  of  October. 

No  state  normal  school  being  in  operation  at  the  date  of  this  report, 
nothing,  of  course,  can  be  presented  under  the  head  of  "  progress  and 
condition  "  With  reference  to  "the  prospect, M  it  may  briefly  be  said,  that 
a  wise  and  judicious  use  of  the  munificent  fund  placed  in  the  control  of  the 
board,  for  normal  schools,  will  secure  the  establishment  of  a  system  which 
cannot  but  meet  the  highest  wants  of  the  stato,  in  this  leading  department 
of  its  educational  interests.  Not  to  fail  in  the  wise  and  judicious  action 
demanded  at  its  hands,  will  be  the  especial  care  of  the  board  ;  and  in  the 
continued  exercise  of  its  best  judgment,  the  hope  is  entertained  that  emi- 
nently satisfactory  results  will  in  proper  time  be  developed,  and  the  trust 
committed  to  its  charge  be  found  to  have  been  faithfully  and  successfully 
managed. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

0.  0.  SHOLES,  Pres't. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES 


Of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  from  October  1,  1665  to 

August  31,  1866. 


Date. 


1866. 

February  1 . 

238 

do 

289 

do 

240 

241 

February  1 

do 

do 
March  1.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
April  12.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Marrh  2.. 

Mav   8 

"do 

do 

do 

Mav  18... 

*  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


No.  of 
Warrant 


243 
244 
245 
246 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
252 
258 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
260 
261 
262 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 


To  whom  Paid. 


Godfrey  k  Crandell. 
Hanmer  Bobbins, . . 

William  Starr, 

S.  A.  White, 

J.  E.  Thomas, 

Silas  Chapmam, .... 
Henry  Kleinpell,. . . 

William  Starr, 

S.   A.  White, 

J.  E.Thomas, 

S.  Chapman, 

Henry  Kleinpell,... 

C.  C.   Sholes, 

J.  E.  Thomas, 

S    Chapman, 

Wm.  Starr, 

S.  A.  White, 

H.  Robbing, 

n.  Robbing, 

Wm.  E.    Smith, 

.William  Starr, 

C.  C.  Sholes, 

S.  Chapman, 

C.  C.  Sholes, 

J.  E.  Thomas, 

C.  C.  Sholes, 

II.  Robbins, 

S.  A.  White, 

William  Starr, 

J.  T.  Clark, 

Wm.  E.  Smith, 

G.  P.  Randall, 


For  What  Paid. 


Amount . 


Printing,. 
Mileage,. . 
...do.... 
...do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.  .do , 

...do 

Mileage  and  com.  expen 

Mileage, 

...do , 

...do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Committee  expenses,. . . 

....do do 

.. .  .do do , 


Services  as  Secretary, . . . 
Expenses  for  architect  &c. 

Expenses, 

....do     

do    two  meetings, . . 

...  .do  two  meetings, . . 
...  .do  two  meetings, . . 
...  .do  three  mooting?, . 
. .  .do  two  meeting*, . . 
Plans  and  specifications,. 
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CHAPTER  116—  General  Laws  1866. 

AX  ACT  to  incorporate  the   ** board  of  regents  of  normal  schools,'*  and  to  define 

the  duties  thereof. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as 

Section  1.  The  "  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools?,"  created  by  chapter  22  of 
the  revised  statutes,  and  the  several  acts  amendatory  thereof,  and  their  successors 
in  office,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate,  with  the  name  and  style  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin;  and  under  that  name 
and  style  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  with  the  right  to  purchase,  have,  hold, 
control,  possess  and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors,  in  office,  in  trust  for  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  for  educational  purposes  solely,  any  lands,  tenements,  heredit- 
aments, goods,  chattels  and  effects,  of  whatsoever  nature  or  description  the  same 
may  be,  which  may  be  necessary  and  required  for  the  legitimate  purposes,  objects 
and  uses  of  the  state  normal  schools  authorized  by  this  act,  aud  none  other,  with 
full  power  to  sell  or  dispose  of  such  personal  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  when  in 
their  judgment  it  shall  be  for  the  interest  of  the  state:  to  make  all  such  contracts 
and  agreements  as  shall  be  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act; 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  all  courts  of  this  state;  to  have  and 
use  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  change,  alter  or  renew  at  pleasure,  to  make  such 
by-laws  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  well-ordering  and  govern- 
ment of  said  corporation,  and  the  transaction  of  its  business :  provided,  that  said 
board  of  regents  shall  not  have  power  to  sell,  mortgage  or  dis  pose  of  in  any  way,  the 
real  estate  so  held  by  them  as  aforesaid,  without  the  express  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature of  this  state,  nor  have  power  to  borrow  money;  nor  shall  any  indebtedness 
contracted  or  liabilities  incurred  by  said  board  of  regents,  ever  at  any  one  time  ex- 
ceed in  the  aggregate  the  amount  of  money  whieh  under  the  provisions  of  law  shall 
then  be  at  their  disposal,  in  the  hands  of  the  state  treasurer;  nor  shall  the  said  board 
of  regents  ever  reduce  the  amount  at  their  disposal,  in  the  hands  of  the  state  treas- 
urer, below  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  indebtedness  or  liability,  except  in  pay- 
ment of  such  indebtedness  or  liability;  and  provided,,  further,  that  the  proceeds  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  any  real  or  personal  estate  by  said  board  of  regents,  shall  be 
paid  by  them  into  the  treasury,  and  shall  become  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
normal  school  fund. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  twenty- 
two  of  the  revised  statutes,  of  1858,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  and  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  637  of  the  general  laws  of  1865,  so  far  as  the  same  can  apply 
and  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Skction  3.  The  said  "board  of  regents  of  normal  schools*'  shall  have  power  and 
authority  to  demand  and  receive  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  donated  and  subscribed  • 
by  any  person,  or  any  town,  incorporated  village,  city  or  county  of  this  state,  to  aid 
in  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  for  normal  schools  in  such  manner  as  said 
board  may  prescribe,  and  apply  the  same  to  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  re- 
quired buildings,  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  books,  apparatus,  furniture  and  fix- 
tures, and  for  various  other  incidental  expenses  to  be  incurred  by  said  board,  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  if  any  surplus  shall  remain,  to  apply  the 
same  to  the  expenses  of  conducting  said  normal  schools;  and  any  deficit  which  may 
arise  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  said  buildings  and  purchases  aforesaid,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  normal  school  fund,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  often 
thousand  dollars  for  the  completion  of  the  buildings  of  any  one  normal  school,  and 
for  the  furniture  and  fixtures  pertaining  to  the  same.  Such  sum  shall  be  paid  by 
the  state  treasurer,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  warrant  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  be 
drawn  in  pursuance  of  the  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  president,  and  such  other  evidence  as  the  secretary  of  state  shall  re- 
quire; and  no  such  certificate  shall  be  issued  until  the  sum  or  sums  donated  and  sub- 
scribed by  any  person  or  town,  incorporated  village,  city  or  county,  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  a  normal  school  building,  shall  have  been  paid  in  full  into  the  state 
treasury,  nor  until  work  shall  be  done  or  services  rendered,  or  buildings  erected,  or 
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fixtures  or  furniture  purchased,  for  a  normal  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  normal  schools,  entitling  the  applicant  to  such  certificate,  according  to 
a  contract  or  agreement  with  said  board  for  that  purpose.  No  member  of  the  board 
of  normal  regents  shall  receive  any  pay  for  traveling  to  or  attendance  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  nor  for  any  service  rendered ;  but  all  moneys  actually  and  necessa- 
rily expended  by  any  member  in  traveling,  attending  meetings,  or  performing  any 
other  duty  or  service  directed  to  be  performed,  shall  be  refunded  lo  him,  on  duly 
authenticated  accounts  presented  to  and  audited  by  the  board,  and  the  amount  that 
audited  shall  be  drawn  from  the  state  treasury  only  on  the  warrant  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  in  pursuance  of  the  certificate  of  the  board,  eigned  by  the  president  and 
secretary  thereof. 

Section  4.  The  state  normal  schools  shall  be  established  and  continued  at  such 
places  as  the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  may  designate,  upon  sites  selected 
by  said  board;  the  exclusive  purpose  of  each  shall  be  instruction  and  training  of 
persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  in  all  the  va- 
rious branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common  school  education ;  also,  to  give  in 
etruc ti on  in  agriculture,  chemistry,  in  the  arts  of  husbandry,  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  United  {States  and  of  this  state,  and  in  what  regards  tht 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

Section  5.  The  said  normal  schools  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  tht 
"  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools,"  and  shall  be  governed  and  supported  as  here- 
in provided.  Said  board  shall  proceed  to  erect  suitable  buildings  upon  the  sites  se- 
lected by  them,  as  soon  as  the  title  thereto  is  vested  in  them  in  fee,  in  trust  s* 
aforesaid,  and  the  sums  of  money  or  United  States  bonds,  or  Wisconsin  state  bonds, 
as  security  donated  and  subscribed  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  are  paid  into 
the  state  treasury,  subject  to  be  drawn  only  on  the  warrant  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
as  provided  in  section  three  of  this  act ;  and  they  may  procure  suitable  plans  and 
specifications  for  buildings,  and  they  may  employ  persons  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  said  buildings. 

Section  6.  Maid  "  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  "  shall  have  power  to  ap- 
point a  principal  and  assistant,  and  such  other  teachers  and  officers  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  each  of  said  state  normal  schools,  and  to  fix  the  salary  of  each  person  so 
employed,  and  to  prescribe  their  several  duties.  They  shall  also  have  power  to  re- 
move either  the  principal,  assistant  or  teachers,  or  any  person  employed  by  them, 
and  to  appoint  others  in  their  stead.  They  shall  prescribe  the  various  books  to  be  used  in 
the  said  state  normal  schools ;  and  shall  make  all  the  rules,  regulations  and  by-laws. 
necessary  for  the  good  government  and  management  of  the  same  ;  and  no  member 
of  the  said  "board  of  regents  of  normal  schools"  shall,  during  his  continuance  in 
office  as  a  member  of  said  board,  act  as  the  agent  of  any  publisher  or  publishers  of 
school  books,  or  school  library  books,  or  be  or  become  interested  in  the  publication 
or  sale  of  any  such  books,  as  agent  or  otherwise,  on  pain  of  expulsion  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  board. 

Section  7.  Said  board  shall  also  establish  a  model  school  or  schools  for  practice, 
in  connection  with  each  state  normal  school,  and  shall  make  all  the  regulations  neces- 
sary to  govern  and  support  the  same  ;  and  they  may  in  their  discretion  admit  pupils 
free  of  charge  of  tuition. 

Section  8.  As  soon  as  any  state  normal  school  is  prepared  to  receive  pupils,  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  each  clerk  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  for  each  county  of  the  state,  and  the  said  board  of  regents 
of  normal  schools  shall  cause  notice  to  be  published  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in 
each  congressional  district. 

Section  9.  The  "  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools11  shall  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  admission  of  students  to  each  state  normal  school,  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  and  proper.  Every  applicant  for  admission  shall  undergo  an  exami- 
nation in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  ;  and  if  it  shall  appear 
that  the  applicant  is  not  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  or  that  be  will  not  make 
an  apt  and  good  teacher,  such  applicant  shall  be  rejected.  The  said  board  may,  in 
their  discretion,  require  any  applicant  for  admission  to  any  state  normal  school,  oth- 
er than  such  as  shall,  prior  to  admission,  sign  and  file  with  said  board  a  declaration 
of  intention  to  follow  the  business  of  teaching  common  schools  in  this  state,  to  pay 
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or  secure  to  be  paid  such  fees  for  tuition  as  to  said  board  may  seem  proper  and  rea- 
sonable. 

Section'  10.  After  any  state  normal  school  shall  have  commenced  its  first  term, 
and  at  least  once  in  each  year  thereafter,  it  shall  be  visited  by  three  suitable  per- 
sons, not  members  of  the  board,  but  to  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  who  shall  examine  thoroughly  into  the  condition,  organization  and 
management  of  the  school,  and  shall  report  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion their  views  in  regard  to  its  success  and  usefulness,  and  any  other  matters  they 
may  judge  expedient.  Such  visitors  shall  be  appointed  annually,  and  their  report 
shall  bear  date  of  the  31st  day  of  August,  and  cover  the  year  preceding  such  date. 
The  president  of  the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  shall  also  make  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  an  annual  report,  bearing  date  of  the  31st  day  of 
August,  which  shall  contain  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  doiugd  of  the  said 
board,  and  of  all  their  expenditures,  and  of  all  moneys  received,  and  the  prospects, 
progress  and  condition  of  said  state  normal  schools;  and  such  report,  together  with 
the  reports  of  the  different  boards  of  visitors,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  as  a  part  of  his  annual  report,  and 
in  addition  to  what  is  now  required  by  law. 

Section  11.  The  state  treasurer  shall,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  be  the  treasurer  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools,  but  the  said  board  shall  have  power  to  ap- 
point suitable  persons  to  receive  and  pay  to  the  state  treasurer  any  tuition  fees  or 
other  moneys  that  may  be  due  from  any  student  or  other  person. 

Section  12.  Lectures  on  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  astronomy,  the  mechanic 
arts,  agriculture,  and  on  any  other  science  or  branch  of  literature  that  the  said  board 
may  direct,  may  be  delivered  to  those  attending  said  school,  in  such  manner  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  said  board  may  prsscribe. 

Section  13.  The  said  board  shall  have  power  to  grant  diplomas  in  testimony  of 
scholarship  and  ability  to  teach,  but  no  such  diploma  shall  be  granted  to  any  person 
who  has  not  passed  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  examination  in  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools.  Certificates  of  attendance 
upon  the  normal  school  may  be  given  on  conditions  to  be  fixed  by  the  said  board. 
After  any  person  has  graduated  at  any  state  normal  school,  and  has  taught  a  public 
school  in  this  state  one  year,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  au- 
thority to  countersign  the  diploma  of  such  teacher,  after  such  examination  as  to  mo- 
ral character,  learning  and  ability  to  teach,  as  to  the  said  superintendent  may  seem 
proper  and  reasonable. 

Section  14.  Any  person  holding  a  diploma  granted  by  the  said  board  of  regents 
of  normal  schools,  certifying  that  the  person  holding  the  same  is  a  graduate  of  a 
state  normal  school,  and  that  he  is  qualified  to  teach  a  common  school,  shall,  after 
the  same  has  been  countersigned  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  as 
provided  in  section  thirteen  of  this  act,  be  deemed  qualified,  and  such  diploma  shall 
be  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  common  school  of  this  state,  and  as 
tuch,  shall  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  a  first  grade  certificate,  until  annulled  by 
she  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Section  15.  Chapter  twenty-two  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1858,  and  the  acts 
amendatory  thereof,  and  chapter  537  of  the  general  laws  of  1865,  shall  be  so  con- 
strued and  understood  as  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  16.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage 
and  publication. 

Approved  April  12,  1866. 


PLATTEVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  Deo.  22,  1866. 
Hon.  J.  G.  MoMynn, 

Secretary  Board  of  R.  iV".  S. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  the  report  of 
the  first  term  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Platteville  : 

1.  Platteville  is  siuated  in  the  beautiful  valley  between  the  Platte  and 
Sinsiniway  Mounds,  near  the  junction  of  the  Big  and  Little  Platte  rivers. 
There  being  no  marshes  or  "  low  lands  "  in  the  vieinity,  it  has  a  climate 
unparalleled  for  its  salubrity.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  rich  and  extensive 
mineral  region,  affording  opportunities  for  the  study  of  practical  geology 
and  mineralogy,  seldom  found. 

Platteville  is  reached  from  the  north  and  east  by  a  daily  line  of  stages 
from  Boscobel,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Ohien  railroad,  via  Lan- 
caster, and  by  a  tri-weekly  line,  leaving  Arena  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  passing  through  Dodgeville  and  Mineral  Point.  From  the 
south  it  has  two  lines  of  daily  stages,  one  from  Galena  and  one  from  Du- 
buque. 

2.  By  the  regulations  of  the  board  of  normal  school  regents  the  fol- 
lowing terms  of  admission  have  been  fixed  upon  : 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  in 
the  normal  schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any 
assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  tilled  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent  of 
the  county,  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomina- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city),  in  which  such  candidate! 
may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily  health 
and  good  moral  character.  Each  person,  so  nominated,  shall  receive  a  certificate 
setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  such  certifi- 
cate shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
board. 

8.  Upon  the  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  principal  of  a  state  normal 
school,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  of  said 
school,  in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history, 
and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  normal 
school  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as 
the  said  principal  may  require,  of  good  health  and  good  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  the  following  declaration  : 

44 1, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in 

entering  the  state  normal  school  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  state." 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school,  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age  ;  and  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  normal  school  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such  school 
for  one  term,  provided,  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 
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Upon  presenting  the  Domination  at  tbo  school  the  candidate  is  examined 
and  if  found  qualified,  admitted.  If  his  present  qualifications  are  not 
fonnd  sufficient  and  if  the  faculty  of  the  school  believe  that  one  term's  in- 
struction will  fit  him  to  enter,  he  is  placed  in  the  preparatory  depart* 
ment. 

3.  The  full  course  of  study  and  training  has  not  yet  been  determined 
upon.  It  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  state,  and  designed  to  make 
good  teachers  by  developing  those  faculties  necessary  to  produce  goo&men 
and  women,  as  well  as  by  special  training  and  culture. 

4.  A  model  or  experimental  school  is  organized  in  connection  with  the 
normal  school,  under  the  charge  of  teachers  of  ability  and  experience.  In 
this,  all  students  of  the  normal  school  will  be  required,  before  graduation, 
to  teach  and  train,  putting  into  practice  and  thoroughly  testing  the  theo- 
ries learned,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  criticisms  of  teachers  and 
fellow  pupils. 

A  limited  number  of  (<  academic  students "  (those  not  designing  to 
teach)  are  now  admitted,  reciting  either  in  the  normal  or  model  classes,  as 
best  may  suit  their  advancement  in  study. 

5.  During  the  first  term,  there  were  in  attendance  upon  the  model 
school  38  pupils  ;  and  in  the  model  and  normal  schools  19,  who  are  more 
properly  classified  as  "academic  " 

6.  The  faculty  is  at  present  constituted  as  follows  : 

Charles  H.  Allen,  Principal. 

Jacob  Wernli,  Assistant  Principal. 

George  M.  Guernsey,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Famy  S.  Joslyn,  Teacher  of  Geography,  History  and  Physiology. 

Esther  M.  Spbague,  Principal  of  Model  Department. 

7.  Annexed  is  a  catalogue  of  students  and  preparatory  students  for 
the  first  term. 

8.  Pupils  in  the  model  school  are  charged  a  tuition  of  from  $3  to  $5 
per  term,  and  those  in  the  academie  department  $6  per  term. 

9.  The  estimated  expenses  of  a  year's  attendance  at  the  normal  school 
are  as  follows : 

Board — 40  weeks, $100  to  $180 

Book  rent, , 3  to        5 

Stationery, 3  to        5 

Total, $106  to  $140 

10.  When  the  Platteville  academy  passed  to  the  state  for  the  purpose 
of  a  state  normal  school,  the  "Eastman  library,"  the  "  Philozetean  li- 
brary," with  the  apparatus  and  cabinet,  became  the  property  of  the  school, 
A  thriving  literary  society  is  now  in  operation,  and  through  its  influenoe 
a  courso  of  lectures  is  being  delivered  before  the  school  and  citizens. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  H.  ALLEN, 

Principal. 

9svr« 
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STUDENTS  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  PLATTEVILLE. 


Students. 


Post  Office. 


Diet. 


County. 


Laura  E.  Avery, 

Mary  E.  Bass, 

Sarah  M.  Bastin, , 

Nellie  M.  Barker, 

Emma  Benedict, 

Bridget  L.  Brennan, 

Mary  J.  Cams, 

Hannah  M.  Cordingley, .... 

Margaret  Crouse,* , 

Delphine  Delaney, 

Sarah  E.  Downs, 

Emma  S.  Dyer, 

Grace  M.Eddy, 

Drucilla  Eddy, 

Maggie  Graney, 

Jiaggie  Green,* 

"Florence  Grigsby, 

Phebe  Grigsby, 

Isabella  Haggart, 

Annette  ftaseltine, 

Vilantha  M.  Hirst, 

Ellen  Hill,, 

Ann  E.  Jackson,* 

Mary  A.  Jones, . , 

JSmelia  M.  Jones,. . . . , 

JStta  Kirkpatrick,. ...,,.,. 

Ella  Marshall, ,..., 

Emma  McKinney, 

Ellen  M.  Nixon,* 

Mary  C.  Paddock, 

J.  M.  Overton,. 

Martha  Paddoek, 

Emma  Penn,* 

Clara  Rand, 

Rosa  Rhinefrank, 

Fannie  M.  Robbins, 

Agnes  Rundell, 

Lydia  Ruggles, 

Semi  ram  is  Stewart,* 

Jennie  Sulzer, 

Louisa  E.  Thomas,* 

Anna  Trout  man, 

Elizabeth  M.  Treganowan,. 


J.  Walter  Basye,* 

Jacob  Block,* 

J.  Theodore  Clifton,. . . 

James  A.  Collins, 

Henry  Ellsworth, 

Charles  E.  Estabrook,. 
Thomas  F.  Goodsell,.. . 

Melvin  Grigsby, 

Alexander  Haggart,. . . 
David  B.  Jones, 


Platteville, 

Platteville, 

Barton, 

Platteville, 

Belmont, 

Highland, 

Smelzer  Grove,. 

Dodgeville, 

Smelzer  Grove,. 

Barton, 

Dodgeville, 

Platteville, 

Platteville, 

Platteville, 

Lancaster, 

Moutford, 

Potosi, 

Potosi, 

Lancaster, 

Mazomanie, 

Lima, 

Elk  Grove, 

Boice  Prairie, . . 

Lima, 

Dodgeville, 

Platteville, 

Platteville, 

Lancaster, 

Platteville, 

Centre, 

Platteville, 

Centre,    

Platteville, 

Platteville, 

Milwaukee, 

Platteville, 

Platteville, 

Ridge  way, 

Harrison, 

Milwaukee,.. . . , 
Mineral  Point,., 

Roxbury, 

Platteville, 


Bowling  Green,  Mo.,. 

Platteville, 

Washburne, 

Lodi, 

Mifflin, 

Platteville, 

Highland, 

Potosi, 

Lancaster, 

Mifflin, 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
8 
1 
8 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
North 
2 
2 

3 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
North 
2 
2 
2 


Grant. 

Grant. 

Washington 

Grant. 

La  Fayette. 

Iowa. 

Grant. 

Iowa. 

Grant. 

Washington 

Iowa. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Dane. 

Grant. 

La  Fayette. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Iowa. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

La  Fayette. 

Grant. 

La  Fayette. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Milwaukee. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Iowa. 

Grant. 

Milwaukee. 

Iowa. 

Dune. 

Grant. 


Grant. 

Grant. 

Calumet. 

Iowa. 

Grant. 

Iowa. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Iowa. 
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STUDENTS  INT  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  PLATTEVILLE— Concluded. 


Students. 

Post  Office. 

Dist.|      County. 
i 

John  Kerr, • 

Platteville, 

1 

5 
1 
2 
1 
8 

Grant. 

J.  F.  Kimball,* 

,  Illinois, 

Beetown, 

William  McDonald, 

Grant. 

Phillip  S.  Rountree, 

Platteville, 

Calamine, 

Grant. 

Thomas  Tullev,* 

La  Favette. 

Willam  Van  Waters, 

Durand, 

Pepin. 
Grant. 

Henry  Wright, 

Lima, 

1 

Those  marked  (*)  have  not  as  yet  received  regular  nominations. 


STUDENTS  IN  PREPARATORY  CLASS  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Students. 


Lizzie  Barber,* 

Sarah  Bunker,* 

Almeda  Case,* 

S.  Maria  Estabrook,. 
Mattie  Fairbank,.. » . 

Libbie  Francis, 

Maria  Quimby, 

Kate  Tyler,... 

Annie  *Stewart,* 

Linda  Young,* 


Harry  Howe,. . 
Peter  Reizer,*. 
L.  D  Keitz,... 
George  Tyler,. . 


Post  Office. 


Belmont, 

Mifflin, 

Elk  Grove,.. . 
Platteville, . . . 

Belmont, 

Platteville,... 
Hazel  Green,. 
Platteville,.. . 
Harrison,  . . . . 
Dodgeville,.. . 

Platteville,... 

Kendall 

New  Holstein, 
Platteville,... 


DiBt. 


Count  v. 


La  Fayette. 

Iowa. 

La  Fayette. 

Grant. 

La  Fayette. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Iowa. 

Grant. 
Iowa. 
Calumet. 
Giant. 


Those  marked  (*)  have  not  as  yet  received  regular  nominations. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT. 

Beloit  College,  October  80,  1866. 
Hon.  JonN  G.  McMtnn, 

Dear  Sir  : — In  accordance  with  your  kind  suggestion,  tbat  I  furnish  a 
few  thoughts  to  be  published  in  your  forthcoming  report,  in  connection 
with  the  statistics  of  our  college  required  by  law,  I  respectfully  offer  the 
following : 

Beloit  college  was  founded  for  the  specific  object  of  providing  facilities 
for  a  thorough,  liberal,  christian  education.  In  common  with  our  best 
American  colleges,  it  aims  to  take  young  men  who  have  passed  through 
the  stages  of  common  education  in  our  public  schools,  and  by  special  dis- 
cipline of  mind,  and  extended  culture,  prepare  them,  as  intelligent,  well 
developed  men,  to  occupy  positions  of  influence  in  society.  The  course 
of  study  is  adapted,  as  much  as  possible,  to  give  the  student  fall  posses- 
sion and  command  of  his  own  faculties  for  any  work  to  which  he  may  be 
called.  By  being  drilled  in  the  forms  and  processes  of  pure  mathematics, 
and  the  elementary  principles  of  language,  as  illustrated  in  both  ancient 
and  modern  tongues,  the  mind  is  trained  to  correct  habits  of  thinking, 
and  to  accurate,  elegant  and  forceful  modes  of  expressing  thought.  It  is 
also  introduced  (the  time  and  distribution  of  the  course  admits  of  little 
more  than  a  bare  introduction)  to  the  wide  range  of  truth  embraced  in 
the  departments  of  history,  science  and  philosophy  as  the  great  mines 
which  are  to  be  explored  and  worked  as  the  peculiar  capacities,  tastes  and 
calling  of  each  individual  may  determine.  And  all  along,  the  actual  con- 
dition and  wants  of  men  in  their  civil  and  social  state  are  pointed  oat  as 
giving  occasion  for  the  practical  application  of  all  truth  to  the  progress  of 
society  und  the  elevation  of  man  in  harmony  with  his  high  destiny  as  a 
rational,  immortal  creature  of  Ood  The  legitimate  work  of  the  college 
is  to  lay  broad  and  deep  this  common  foundation,  on  which  each  man  may 
build  up,  in  after  life,  his  own  structure  of  attainment  and  influence  in  his 
particular  sphere. 

Though  far  from  having  obtained  a  complete  endowment,  Beloit  college 
is,  nevertheless,  well  furnished  in  respect  of  both  living  instructors  and 
the  apparatus  and  material  of  instruction,  for  doing  this  work.  The  num- 
bers seeking  the  advantages  of  this  provision  attest  a  growing  apprecia- 
tion in  the  community  of  the  work,  and  a  demand  for  its  enlargement. 
During  the  late  war,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  drew  numbers  away  from  the 
regular  classes  into  the  service  of  the  country.  Since  the  close  of  the 
war,  many  of  those  have  returned,  and  others  are  coming  in  larger  numbers 
than  ever  before,  to  swell  these  classes. 

The  first  and  main  object  of  the  institution  is,  as  already  indicated,  to 
provide  for  the  proper  collegiate  course  of  study.  But  in  the  lack  of  fa- 
cilities, elsewhere  in  the  region,  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  to  enter 
on  that  course,  it  has  been  tound  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain,  in 
connection  with  the  college,  a  preparatory  department.     Into  this  depart- 
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ment  are  received  not  only  those  who  contemplate  going  through  college, 
but  any  who  desire  to  advance  themselves  in  the  branches  of  study  com- 
monly taught  in  our  public  schools.  This  department  thus  becomes,  as 
its  name  indicates,  a  preparatory  and  normal  department.  Students  de- 
siring to  pursue  a  partial  course  are  also  permitted  to  take  up  such 
branches  of  study  with  the  college  classes  as  they  may  choose  and  can 
prosecute  with  advantage.  To  snch,  when  desired,  certificates  are  given, 
attesting  their  actual  attainment.  The  diploma  conferring  the  full  honors 
of  the  institution,  is  bestowed  only  on  such  as  complete  the  regular  four 
years'  course. 

The  maintenance  of  a  preparatory  department  seems  at  present  indispen- 
sable, though  no  doubt  it  would  be  better  for  all  the  interests  involved,  if 
facilities  for  that  part  of  the  work  were  multiplied  and  scattered  over  all 
parts  of  the  state  Studying  from  our  point  of f observation  the  education- 
al wants  of  our  commonwealth,  it  seems  clear  that  the  intelligence  and  ele- 
vation of  our  large  and  rapidly  increasing  population  will  be  promoted  by 
bringing  larger  numbers  than  heretofore  of  the  young  men  of  the  state  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  college  education.  T  respectfully  suggest,  with  this 
end  in  view,  that  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools  should  early  give  this 
direction  to  the  thoughts  and  aims  of  bright  lads  who  come  under  their 
charge,  and  that  in  the  high  schools  the  courses  of  study  should  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  give  opportunities  to  such  as  desire  it,  to  prepare  themselves 
specifically  for  college.  This  will  not  require  any  material  change  in  the 
general  arrangement,  but  only  that  a  class  of  candidates  for  college  be  or- 
ganized, and  have  their  studies  adapted  to  the  requisites  for  admission  pre- 
scribed by  the  best  colleges  of  the  land.  Some  increased  attention  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  to  classical  literature  thus  introduced,  it 
is  believed  will  tend  to  elevate  and  liberalize  the  range  of  general  instruc- 
tion in  our  schools,  at  the  same  time  that  it  serves  a  specific  object  of  no 
little  importance. 

Desiring  heartily  to  co-operate  in  all  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  our  public  school  system,  and  to  promote  in  every 
way  possible  the  interests  of  education  in  our  state,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  L.  CHAPIN, 

President. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 

Of  Hit  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Beloit  College,  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1866. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution — The  board  of  trustees  of  Beloit  college. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located — Beloit,  Rock  county. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded — 184*7. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty  with  their  respective  salaries: 


Name  a. 


Aaron  L.  Chapin,  D.  D.  Pres., 
Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  A.  M . . 

Jackson  J.  Bushnell,  A.  M 

Rev.  William  Porter,  A.  M. . . 

Henry  B.  Nason,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  James  J.  Rlaisdcll,  A.  M. 
Henry  C.  Dickinson,  A.  B 


John  P.  Fisk,  A.  M. 


Department  of  Instruction. 


History  and  civil  polity, 

Creek  language  and  literature, 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,... 

Latin  language  and  Literature, 

Chemistry  and  Natural  Science 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy, 

Instruction  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Lit- 
erature   

Principal  of  Normal  and  Preparatory  De- 
partment,  


♦For  half  the  year. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Salaries. 


$1,800  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
•750  00 
1,500  00 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 


Number  of  gentlemen  who  have  graduated, 

Number  Indies  who  have  graduated, 

Number  of  students  in  senior  class, 

Number  of  students  in  the  junior  class 

Number  of  students  in  the  sophomore  class, 

Number  of  students  in  the  freshman  class 

Number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department, 

Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution  : 

College  site, ". 16 

Other  lands  in   Wisconsin, 1,180 

In  other  states, 1 ,  720 


E>timated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution  : 

College  site,   ." $10,000 

Other  lands, 12, 000 


m 

18 
16 
13 
28 
146 


2,866 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
1\K 


-422, OOO  00 


Estimated  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution $27,500  00 

Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate, $107,50«»  00 

Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  except  tuition  10,542  93 

Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year, 3 ,921   50 

Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum, 30  im 

Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum, 20  00 

AARON  L.  CHAPIN, 

President  of  Board  of  Trusted 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lawrence  University  of 
Wisconsin,  for  the  year  ending  August,  1866. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution — Lawrence  University  of  Wisconsin. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located — Appleton,  Outagamie  county. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded — 1848. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty  with  their  respective  salaries : 


Names. 

Departments  of  Instruction. 

Salaries. 

Rev.  G.  M.  Steele,  D.  D.  Pres. 

Ethics  and  Civil  Politv 

$1 ,200  00 
800  00 
800  00 

Hiram  A.  Jones,  A.  M 

Julius  F.  Kellogg,  AM 

John  E.  Davies,  A.  M 

Ancient  languages  and  Literature, 

Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics, 

Chemistry  and  Physics, 

800  00 

James  M.  Phinney,  A.  M.,  In- 
structor  

Philosophy  and  History, 

French  &  Eng.  Literature, 

800  00 

Hiss  Harriet  0.  Knox,  A.  B., 
Preceptress 

460  00 

5.  *Number  of  gentlemen  who  have  graduated, 

6.  Number  of  ladies  who  have  graduated, 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  senior  class, 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  junior  class, 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the  sophomore  class, 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  freshman  class, 

University  students, 

11.  Number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department, 

Academical   students, 

12.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution,  (about) 

18.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution,  (about) 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution, 

15.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate, 

16.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  except  tuition 

17.  Amount  received  from  tuition  during  the  year, 

18.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum, 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum, 

for 


3 
2 
6 

16 

19 

21 

84 

78 

145 

2,000 

$20,000 

80,000 

80,000 

8,500 

$200f 

21 

15 


G.  M.  STEELE, 
R.  Z.  MASON, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


*  The  whole  number  of  graduate*,  since  the  organization  of  the  institution  is  83. 
tMost  of  the  students  have  scholarships. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Ripon  College,  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1866. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution — Board  of  Trustees  of  Ripon  College. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located — Ripon,  Fond  du  Lac  county. 

3.  Tear  when  the  institution  was  founded — 1854.     Organized  a8  a  college  in  1863. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty  with  their  respective  salaries. 


Names. 


Departments  of  Instruction. 


Salaries. 


Rev.  Wm.  E.  Merriman,  A.  M. 

Edward  H.  Merrell,  A.  M 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Ward,  A.  M.... 

Daniel  Merriman,  A.  M 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Tracy 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Woodrow 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Beach 


Mental  and  Moral  Science,. 

Greek,. 

Latin,. 

Natural  Sciences, 

Mathematics  and  Botany,. 

English  studies, 

French  and  German, 


5.  Number  of  gentlemen  who  have  graduated, 

6.  Number  of  ladies  who  have  graduated, 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  senior  class  of  the  ladies  course, 8 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  junior  class, 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the  sophomore  class,  5,  and  of  middle  year, 

Ladies  course, 7 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  freshman  class,  4,  and  of  junior  year,  La- 

dies course, 14 

11.  Number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department, 230 

12.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution,  (site  12,  wild  480).  492 

13.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution, $12 ,000 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  institution,. . . .  30,000 

15.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate 5,000 

16.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  except  tuition,  800 

17.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year, 2,800 

18.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum, 24 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum, 21 


W.  E.  MERRIMAN, 

President  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  MILTON  ACADEMY. 

In  the  year  1 844,  Hon.  Joseph  Goodrich,  the  first  settler  in  the  village 
of  Milton,  Rock  county,  first  formed  the  plan  of  starting  the  academy. 
He  saw  that  the  educational  wants  of  the  young  people  of  this  section, 
and  especially  of  the  society  which  he  had  been  greatly  instrumental  in 
gathering  together,  could  not  be  satisfactorily  met  by  the  public  schools, 
as  they  were  then  organized.  Accordingly  he  erected  a  suitable  building 
in  the  village  and  engaged  Rev.  Bethuel  C.  Church,  of  Michigan,  a  teacher 
of  considerable  experience  in  privato  schools,  to  take  oharge  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  was  called  "  The  Milton  Academy."  The  school  was  opened 
on  the  first  of  December,  1844,  and  was  taught  by  Mr.  Church  for  one 
year ;  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  fifty. 

In  the  year  following,  Rev.  S  S.  Bicknell,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  N.  H.,  and  pastor  of  a  small  Congregational  church  in  the  vicini- 
ty, was  hired  as  principal  of  the  academy.  He  continued  in  this  position 
for  two  years,  and  was  an  accomplished  teacher.  He  drew  students  from 
other  localities  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
real  academio  course  of  studies.  Under  his  labors,  the  attendance  per  year 
was  raised  to  seventy  students. 

.  The  institution  was  incorporated,  February  28,  1848,  by  the  legislature 
of  the  territory,  under  the  title  of  "  The  DuLac  Academy, "  This  did  not 
become  a  popular  name,  and  the  school  was  known  everywhere  by  the 
original  one. 

In  the  winter  following.  Rev.  Jonathan  Allen,  now  president  of  Alfred 
University,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  Amos  W.  Coon,  had  oharge  of  the  academy. 
The  former  soon  retired  and  left  Mr.  Coon  in  oharge  The  latter  had  re- 
ceived a  good  academic  education,  and  was  an  energetio  and  successful 
manager  of  the  school.  He  taught  three  years,  and  raised  the  attendance 
yearly  to  a  hundred  and  ten  students. 

In  the  fall  of  1851,  Prof.  A.  C.  Snioer,  a  graduate  of  Alfred  Academy. 
N.  Y.,  became  the  head  of  the  school.  He  held  the  place,  with  a  yean 
intermission,  until  the  close  of  the  spring  term,  1858,  when  he  resigned. 
He  was  assisted,  most  of  the  time,  for  four  years',  by  Prof.  Albert  Whit- 
ford,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  now  principal  of  the  DeRuyter  Insti- 
tute, N.  Y.  During  the  last  two  years,  the  attendance  reached  two  hun- 
dred each  year. 

The  present  principal,  Rev.  W.  C.  Whitford,  entered  upon  his  office  in 
1858.  Eight  years  oefore  he  had  taught  in  the  institution,  and  declined 
then  the  appointment  to  the  same  position.  He  has  been  assisted,  most 
of  the  time,  during  tho  past  eight  years',  by  Prof,  Albert  Whitford,  and 
portions  of  the  time  by  Prof.  G.  M.  Guernsey,  late  principal  of  the  Platte- 
ville  Academy  ;  by  Prof.  0.  M.  Conover,  of  Madison  ;  and  by  Profs.  E. 
Searing  and  N.  C.  Twining,  present  teachers  in  the  academy,  Under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Whitford,  the  attendance  has  steadily  gained  from  two 
hundred  students  a  year  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
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The  existing  charter  was  obtained  in  1854,  and  the  school  was  then 
legally  styled  "  The  Milton  Academy.''  In  tho  following  year  a  beautiful 
brick  building  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Milton,  on  a  bluff  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  village,  and  the  school  took  possession  of  it.  The 
need  of  another  building  for  dormitory  purposes  being  greatly  felt,  two  en- 
terprising citizens  of  the  place,  Hon.  Joseph  Goodrich  and  Jeremiah  Davit, 
generously  erected  in  1857,  by  their  own  means  principally,  a  commodious 
all  on  the  grounds  of  the  academy ;  this  is  now  occupied  by  ladies.  In 
the  spring  of  1863,  another  hall  was  provided  for  gentlemen.  The  main 
edifice,  used  for  recitation  rooms  and  the  boarding  hall,  has  proved  too 
small ;  and  an  addition  to  it  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  This  will  near- 
ly double  the  accommodations  of  the  building. 

The  instruction  of  the  school  is  divided  into  four  courses — the  normal 
and  English,  the  classical,  the  scientific,  and  the  commercial.  Under  the 
first,  teachers'  classes  are  organized,  and  the  students  are  taught  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  methods  of  teaching  Under  the  former  arrangements  of  the 
normal  regents  of  the  state,  this  department  of  the  school  was  placed  in 
their  hands.  The  academy  has  always  directed  much  of  its  efforts  to  quali- 
fying public  sahool  teachers.  During  the  past  year,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  students  have  been  instructed  in  tho  normal  classes,  and  of  this  num- 
ber eighty-one  have  taught  during  the  past  season,  or  will  teach  during  the 
coming  winter.  In  the  other  courses,  the  students  are  prepared  to  enter  the 
last  year  of  our  colleges ;  and  they  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
modern  languages  in  connection  with  the  physical  and  mental  sciences,  and 
learn  the  forms  and  rules  of  transacting  business. 

The  catalogue  of  1866  contains  the  "Army  List"  of  the  school,  which 
gives  the  names  of  the  graduates  and  students  who  entered  the  army,  the 
number  of  the  regiment,  the  residence  and  position  of  each  on  being  must- 
ered out  of  the  service.  By  this  list  it  seems  that  three  hundred  and  ten 
enlisted,  and  forty  three  died  or  were  killed.  A  large  majority  of  these 
left  thoir  classes  to  join  the  army  The  school  raised,  officered,  and  sent 
into  the  service  two  companies,  for  the  13th  and  40th  regiments  Wiscon- 
consin  infantry,  and  parts  of  two  companies  for  the  2d  and  49th  infantry. 
The  academy  was  represented  in  forty-four  Wisconsin  regiments  or  bat- 
teries, beginning  with  the  1st  infantry,  the  1st  cavalry,  and  the  1st  bat- 
tery, and  ending  with  the  last,  the  53d  infantry.  In  addition  to  these  it 
was  represented  in  four  regiments  from  Minnesota,  in  four  regiments  from 
Iowa,  in  six  regiments  from  Illinois,  in  two  regiments  from  Michigan,  in 
three  regiments  from  Indiana,  in  seven  regiments  from  New  York,  in  five 
regiments  of  colored  infantry,  in  the  regular  army,  in  the  U.  S.  marines, 
and  in  seven  general  positions  in  connection  with  the  army — making  in  all 
84  different  organizations.  Of  these  students,  69  received  commissions  to 
fill  positions  from  2d  lieutenant  up  to  brigadier  general. 

W.  C.  WHITFORD, 

Principal. 
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COMMERCIAL  OR  BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Hon.  Jno  G.  MoMtnn, 

State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 

Sib  : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  note  of  December  19th,  saying  that  you  believe  "  the  eom 
mercial  schools  of  our  State  arc  an  important  part  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem," and  requesting  for  publication  in  your  annual  report,  a  statement 
showing: 

1.  The  scope  and  objects  of  the  commercial  or  business  colleges. 

2.  The  causes  that  have  led  during  the  past  few  years  to  the  establish- 
ment of  these  colleges, 

3.  The  practical  difficulties  encountered  in  conducting  them. 

4.  The  present  condition  (including  organisation,  faculty,  students, 
etc.,)  of  the  college  under  your  (my)  charge. 

5.  Such  remarks  or  suggestions  as  you  (I)  may  be  pleased  to  make 
with  regard  to  commercial  or  business  education. 

The  commercial  or  business  college  is  of  recent  origin,  having  come  into 
existence  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  has  struggled 
through  the  various  stages  of  crudo  existence,  and  now  necessarily  ocoupiei 
a  considerable  place  in  our  educational  system.  Unprovided  for  by  other 
means,  it  continues  as  it  began,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private 
enterprise. 

Its  scope  and  objects,  though  gradually  enlarged  by  necessity  and  expe- 
rience, are  still  limited  by  causes  which  may  be  obviated.  As  implied  by 
their  name,  the  design  of  these  institutions  is,  in  general  terms,  to  afford 
such  special  advantages  for  preparatory  education  and  training  as  are  best 
for  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  commercial  business.  It  is  a  professional 
school,  and  should  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  supersede  the  general  school, 
which  it  supplements,  and  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

It  should  include  in  its  curriculum  such  branches  of  study  and  training 
as  are  necessary  in  common  business,  which  cannot  be  better  provided  for 
elsewhere.  That  it  docs  not  now  confine  itself  strictly  to  its  legitimate 
province  is  because  the  general  school  does  not  yet  properly  perform  its 
functions,  and  because  the  commercial  or  business  college,  in  its  too  great 
eagerness  for  patronage,  oversteps  the  bounds  of  educational  propriety, 
and  violates  the  principles  of  educational  economy.  These  circumstances 
operate  to  narrow  the  scope  and  degrade  the  objects  which  properly  belong 
to  these  institutions. 

The  true  scope  and  objects  of  the  commercial  or  business  college  include 
that  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  art  which  belong  strictly  to  commercial 
business  as  a  profession,  and  are  necessary  to  make  accomplished  business 
men.  Since  it  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  time  has  arrived  for 
the  broadest  and  most  advanced  views  on  this  subject  to  be  received  and 
acted  upon  by  the  educational  and  business  community,  it  is  probably  bet- 
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ter  not  to  occupy  space  here  in  making  a  statement  in  detail  of  what 
should,  and,  in  time,  probably  will  form  the  curriculum  of  commercial  or 
business  colleges.  That  there  is  a  large  and  important  field  not  yet  cov- 
ered by  these  institutions,  is  certain.  Before  the  exact  ground  is  marked 
out,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  right  general  direction  to  the  public  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  then  it  can  be  done  with  practical  effect. 

"The  causes  that  have  led,  during  the  past  few  years,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  these  schools,"  are  the  rapid  development  of  commercial  spirit  and 
enterprise,  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  and  economy  of  educa- 
tional aids  in  all  branches  of  employment,  and  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  com- 
petition among  the  managers  of  these  schools. 

"  The  practical  difficulties  encountered  in  conducting  them  "  are,  want 
of  preparatory  education  with  students,  incompetent  and  mercenary  man- 
agement, want  of  trained  teachers  who  combine  with  thorough  scholarship, 
proper  business  talents  and  tastes,  and  an  abundant  stock  of  general  infor- 
mation— defective  organization,  insufficient  time,  a  too  limited  course  of 
studies,  want  of  unity  and  liberal  association,  and  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  this  kind  without  due  regard  to  location,  quality  and  support. 

The  institution  under  my  charge,  now  known  as  the  National  Spencerian 
Business  College,  located  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  was  established  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  an  a  private  enterprise,  which  it  still  remains.  It  is  sus- 
tained entirely  by  tuitions  and  has  no  property  but  its  furniture  and  fix- 
tures. In  June  last,  the  interest  of  non-resident  partners  (who  rendered 
no  service)  in  its  revenues  was  terminated  Believed  from  this  unneces- 
sary tax  it  is  confidently  believed  that  its  usefulness  will  be  more  certainly 
and  rapidly  increased. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  practical  penmanship,  commercial 
arithmetic,  commercial  correspondence,  book-keeping,  government  and 
laws,  commercial  law,  theory  of  trade  and  commerce,  trade  and  commerce 
practically  illustrated  by  dealings  between  teachers  and  students,  and  be- 
tween students,  also  between  the  students  and  teachers  of  this  college  and 
colleges  in  other  cities.  The  basis  of  instruction  in  those  operations  is 
Carey's  Principles  of  Social  Science. 

In  some  branches  thorough  classification  is  maintained,  in  others  a  gen- 
eral gradation  only  can  be  preserved — much  instruction  is  necessarily  in- 
dividual, while  that  of  a  general  nature  and  incidental  is  imparted  by  lec- 
tures. 

Five  teachers  are  regularly  employed,  and  three  others  give  instruction 
in  special  branches 

Whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  admitted  since  the  college  was  eptab- 

tablished 950 

From  January  1,  1866,  to  January  1,  1867 320 

The  daily  attendance  in  December  was 170 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1866,  at  a  meeting  for  the  purpose,  convened  in 
Cleveland,  this  institution,  with  others  of  the  same  class,  formed  a  per- 
manent organization,  "For  the  purpose  of  developing ,  diffusing  and  per- 
petuating a  sound  and  comprehensive  system  of  business  education 
throughout  the  United  States,  commensurate  with  the  growing  wants  of 
business  life,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  placing  this  department  of 
education  in  co-operative  relations  with  the  American  system  of  general 
education." 
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This  organization,  under  the  name  of  the  National  Union  of  Business 
Colleges,  gives  promise  of  much  usefulness  in  obviating  the  practical  diffi- 
culties which  hinder  the  substantial  progress  of  this  department  of  educa- 
tion. 

Such  are  its  spirit,  purposes  and  plans  that  it  should  ultimately  embrace 
the  entire  body  of  co-operative  institutions  and  agencies  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  nature  of  the  ties,  interests  and  operations  of  commercial  life  are 
such  that  its  educational  demands  cannot  be  fully  met  without  the  aid  of 
commercial  association  as  an  element  in  its  system  of  education,  in  har- 
mony with  the  scope  and  governing  principles  of  commerce  itself.  This  it  is 
hoped  ultimately  to  secure  through  this  organization,  which  ia  bo  formed  as 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  commercial  and  general  edu- 
cation. 

Under  date  of  August  22d,  1866,  I  took  occasion  to  address  a  commu- 
nication to  Hon.  Edward  Salomon,  president  of  the  regents  of  the  univer- 
sity, on  the  subject  of  commercial  education  and  provisions  therefor.  That 
letter  contained  some  points  which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  present 
here.  1  there  suggested  that  tnose  who  are  to  be  educated  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz. :  commercial  and  non-commercial ;  that  all  should  re- 
ceive so  much  commercial  education  as  is  necessary  to  the  correct  manage- 
ment of  ordinary  business  and  financial  affairs,  and  that  in  addition  to  this 
the  commercial  class  should  receive  a  liberal  commercial  education  ;  that 
our  system  of  common  and  academic  schools  should  provide  for  the  general 
want  of  commercial  education,  and  that  a  commercial  department  of  the 
state  university  should  provide  for  the  liberal  branches  of  commer- 
cial education  adapted  to  the  higher  wants  of  the  more  purely  commercial 
class,  and  all  others  who  might  desire  to  become  versed  in  this  branch 
of  learning.  I  suggested  that  the  merchants  and  business  men  ia 
particular,  both  individually  and  through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Merchant's  Association,  would  doubtless  favor  and  assist  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  department  in  Milwaukee.  I  also  suggested  reasons 
why  the  efficiency  and  strength  of  such  a  department  would  be  enhanced 
by  locating  it  at  the  centre  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  state. 

General  prosperity  and  good  order  hinge  to  such  an  extent  upon  the 
operations,  relations  and  results  of  commerce,  that  public  provision  for 
its  educational  wants  on  a  permanent  and  liberal  basis  is  an  imperative 
duty  which  cannot  long  be  neglected  without  injury. 

In  a  country  like  ours  no  great  educational  interest  such  as  this  should 
long  be  entrusted  solely  to  the  uncertain  care  of  private  enterprise,  or  sub- 
ject to  the  vicissitudes  of  private  fortune.  It  is  coutraxy^o  the  genius  of 
our  institutions,  and  derogatory  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Wisconsin  is  laying  the  permanent  foundations  of  her  educational  sys- 
tem, and  the  position  she  will  hold  depends  much  upon  its  entire  complete- 
ness, and  for  this  reason,  the  condition  and  claims  of  commercial  education 
cannot  be  too  carefully  considered. 

Very  respectfully, 

ROBERT  C.  SPENCER. 
Milwaukee,  Dec.  81,  1866. 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Adams — 

Adams 

Big  Flat* 

Dell  Prairie. . . . 

Easton 

Jackson 

Leola 

Lincoln 

Momoe 

New  Chester. . . 
New  Haven. . . . 

Preston 

Quincv 

Richfield , 

Rome , 

Springville 

Strong's  Prairie 
White  Creek. . . 

Total 

Ashland — 

La  Pointe, 

Brown — 

Bellevue 

Depere 

Depere  Village. 

Eaton 

Fort  Howard. . . 

Glenmore 

Green  Bay. . . . 
Green  Bay  Citv 

Holland ". 

Howard , 

Humboldt 

Lawrence 

Morrison , 

New  Denmark. 

Pittsfield 

Preble 

Rockland 

8cott  

Suamico 

Wrightstown. . . 

Total 


No.  of 
Children. 


181 

26 

244 

101 

157 

39 

147 

123 

101 

428 

70 

60 

118 

32 

162 

294 

78 


2,311 


62 


219 
156 
801 

96 
444 
129 
268 
1,106 
402 
809 
298 
406 
249 
217 

55 
257 
248 
547 
122 
828 


6,157 


Apportion^ 
ment. 


$  58  95 
11  70 

109  80 
45  45 
70  65 
17  55 
66  15 
55  35 
45  45 

192  60 
31  50 
27  00 
53  10 
14  40 
72  90 

132  80 
85  10 


$1,039  95 


27  90 


98  55 

70  20 
135  45 

43  20 
199  80 

58  05 
120  60 
497  70 
180  90 
139  05 
134  10 
182  70 
112  05 

97  65 

24  74 
115  65 
111  60 
246  15 

54  90 
147  60 


$2,770  65 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866.— Continued, 


Counties  and  Towns. 


No.  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


Buffalo — 

Alma, 

Bel  vide  re. . . . 

Buffalo 

Buffalo  City. 

Cross 

Eagle  Mills.  . 
Gilmauton. . . 

Glencoe 

Maxville 

Modena 

Naples 

Nelson 

Wauuiandee  . 


Total.. 

BuRNKTT— 

Burnett. 


Total. 


C ALUM IT — 

Brillion 

Brothertown. . 
Charlestown  . . 

Chilton 

Harrison 

New  Holstein. 

Kantoul 

Stockbridge. . . 
Woodville. . . . 


Total, 

CmrPEWA — 

Anson 

Bloomer 

Chippewa  Falls. 
Eagle  Point .... 

La  Fayette 

Sigel 

Whcaton 

Total 

Clark — 

Pine  Valley. . . . 

Lynn 

Loyal , 

Weston 

Total 


129 
164 
246 

69 
174 

87 
126 
112 
260 

84 
814 
104 
276 


2,145 


72 


72 


104 
544 

404 
467 
895 
488 
184 
541 
249 

8,871 


181 
277 
276 
2(>6 
66 
123 

1,129 


160 
74 
41 
99 

374 


$  58  05 
78  80 

110  70 
31  05 
78  30 
89  15 
56  70 
50  40 

117  00 
87  80 

141  30 
46  80 

124  20 


$963  25 


82  40 


£32  40 


64  80 
244  80 
181  80 
210  15 
177  75 
217  35 

82  80 
243  45 
112  05 

$1,516  95 


81  45 
124  6:» 
124  20 
92  70 
29  70 
56  35 

$508  05 


72  00 
33  SO 
18  45 
44  55 

$168  30 
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APPORTION  HEOT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866— Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Columbia — 

Arlington 

Caledonia. 

Courtland 

Columbus. .....  . 

Dekorra. 

Hampden 

Fort  Winnebago 
Fountain  Prairie 

Leeds. 

Lewiston 

Lodi 

Lowvillc 

Marcellon 

Newport 

Otsego 

Pacific 

Randolph 

Scott 

fipringvale 

West  Point 

Wyocena 

Portage  City. . . . 

Total, 

Crawford — 

Clayton 

Eastman 

Freeman 

Haney 

Lymville 

Marietta 

Prairie  du  Chien. 

Seneca 

Bcott 

Union 

Utica. .'. 

Wauxek* 

Total 

Djjtb — 

Albion 

Berry 

Black  Earth 

Blooming  Grove. . 
Blue  Mounds.... 

Bristol , 

Burke 

Christiana 

Cottage  Grove. . , 
Cross  Plnina. ... 
Dane „... 

lOftJK 


No.  of 
Children. 


317 
41? 
585 
925 
532 
390 
255 
486 
400 
875 
591 
354 
364 
478 
558 
75 
413 
331 
342 
810 
460 
.300 


10,258 


517 
396 
331 
207 
102 
164 
1,193 
280 
279 
122 
388 
278 


4,257 


406 
451 
325 
887 
368 
519 
417 
560 
673 
375 
427 


Apportion- 
ment. 


$142  65 
187  65 
263  25 
416  25 
239  40 
175  50 
114  75 
218  70 
180  00 
168  75 
265  95 
159  30 
163  80 
216  10 
251  10 
33  75 
185  85 
148  95 
153  90 
139  50 
207  00 
585  00 


4,616  10 


$282  65 

178  20 

148  95 

98  15 

45  90 

78  80 

536  85 

126  00 

125  55 

54  90 

174  60 

125  10 


11,915  65 


$182  70 
202  95 
146  25 
174  15 
165  60 
288  55 
187  65 
252  00 
257  85 
168  75 
192  15 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  186*— Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Dave-— con  tinned. 

Deerfield « ** 

Dunkirk 

Dunn 4 

Fitchbnrg 

Madron. 

Mazonianie. * 

Medina* «.. 

Middleton 

Montrose 

Oregon „ 

Perry 

Pleasant  Springs 

Primrose .  < • , 

Roxbury 

Rutland' 

Springfield , 

Spri  ngd  t  le 

Bun  Prairie 

Vermont. , 

Verona, 

Vienna, r. 

Wcftport 

"Windsor 

York 

Madison  City. . . « 


Total. 


DofcOK— 

Anhippun. .. 
Beaver  Dam. 


Bi rnett, . . 
Calamus. .. 
Chenter. . . 
Civilian.. . . 

Elba 

Emniett.... 
Fox  Lake. . 
Herman . . . 
Hubbard.. . 
HiiHtiiJtl'ord. 
Lebanon. . . 

Lcroy 

Lomira  . . . 

Lowell 

Oak  (irovc. 
Portland. ., 
Rubicon. . . 

Shield* 

Then-sa. . . 
Trenton... . 


City. 


Apportion- 
ment 


19,228 


716 
548 

1,203 
872 
473 
837 
662 
629 
673 
734 
768 

1,088 
630 
664 
669 
721 
888 
696 
674 
847 
637 
915 
688 


•196  75 
816  26 
198  95 
£24  10 
152  10 
258  75 
216  45 
264  25 

175  05 
251  00 
164  25 
192  60 

176  85 
221  85 
189  90 
224  10 
108  45 
240  80 
219  16 
198  00 
175  05 
217  85 
175  05 
210  60 

1,486  85 


$8,652  60 


•822  20 
246  60 
641  85 
167  40 
212  85 
151  65 

297  90 
283  05 

257  85 

880  30 
845  60 
489  60 
288  50 

298  80 
256  U5 
824  45 
877  60 
813  20 

258  30 

881  15 
241  65 
41]  75 
809  60 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866— Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

819 

148  55 

531 

288  95 

800 

860  00 

17,482 

$7,866  90 

46 

$20  70 

243 

109  85 

16 

7  20 

62 

27  90 

55 

24  75 

60 

27  00 

125 

56  25 

24 

10  80 

111 

49  95 

95 

42  75 

144 

64  80 

103 

46  35 

1,084 

487  80 

212 

$95  40 

212 

$95  40 

240 

$108  00 

158 

71  10 

399 

179  55 

42 

18  90 

264 

118  80 

61 

27  45 

X97 

178  65 

71 

81  95 

1,632 

$784  40 

835 

$150  75 

126 

56  70 

419 

188  55 

129 

58  05 

120 

54  00 

121 

54  45 

83 

37  85 

313 

140  85 

1,636 

$740  70 

Dodge — continued. 

Waupun,  S.  Ward 

West  ford 

Williamstown 

Total 

Doob— 

Bailey's  Harbor 

Brussels 

Clay  Banks 

Egg  Harbor 

Forestville 

Gardner 

Gibraltar 

Liberty  Grove 

Nasewaupee 

Sevastapol 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Washington.' 

Total 

Douglas — 

Superior 

Total f 

Dunn — 

Dunn 

Eau  Galla 

Menomonie  

Peru 

Red  Cedar 

Rock  Creek 

Spring  Brook 

Weston 

Total 

Eau  Claire — 

Bridge  Creek 

Brunswick 

Eau  Claire 

Lincoln 

North  Eau  Claire 

Oak  Grove 

Pleasant  Valley 

West  Eau  Claire 

Total 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866— continued. 


Counties  and  Town*. 


Feiro  du  Lag. 

Alto, 

Ashford, r-. 

Auburn, 

Byron, 

Calumet, 

Eden, ^.... 

Eldorado 

Empire < 

Fond  du  Lac, 

"  "  City, 

Forest, 

Friendship, 

Lamartinc, 

Marshfield, 

Metomen, *. 

Qakfield, 

Usceola, 

Ripon, 

"        City, 

Rosendale, 

Bpringvale, 

Taycheedah, 

Waupun, 

••        Village,  N.Ward, 

Total, 

Gaurr — 

Beetown, - 

Blue  River, 

Boscobel, 

Cassville, 

Clifton, 

Ellenboro 

Fen  ni  more, 

Glen  Haven, 

Hazel  Green, 

Harrison 

Hickory  Q  rove, '. 

Jamestown, 

Lancaster, 

Liberty, 

Lima, 

Little  Grant, 

Marion, • 

Millville, 

Mt  Hope, 

Muscoda, t 

Parts, 

Patch  Grove, 

Platteville, . 

Potosi, 


No,  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

i         506 

•227  70 

781 

861  46 

692 

266  40 

601 

270  46 

667 

SOO  15 

629 

282  06 

680 

806  00 

886 

178  70 

410 

184  60 

4,101 

1,845  46 

524 

285  80 

400 

180  00 

?    482 

ltt  40 

650 

292  60 

619 

278  56 

458 

208  86 

440 

198  00 

840 

158  00 

809 

864  06 

555 

249  76 

446 

200  70 

702 

216  90 

497 

SBM  65 

261 

112  96 

16,471 

7,411  98 

707 

810  16 

280 

108  50 

462 

207  90 

889 

175  06 

402 

180  90 

805 

187  25 

588 

262  85 

865 

164  25 

1,065 

479  25 

428 

192  60 

882 

149  40 

610 

229  60 

870 

891  60 

818 

140  86 

400 

180  00 

290 

180  60 

288 

107  10 

110 

49  60 

288 

127  86 

807 

188  15 

824 

145  80 

807 

188  16 

1,267 

670  16 

1,207 

642  16 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FtTKB  INCOME  FOR  1  See— continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


G  ha  h  t— c  pn  t  in  ue  d. 
SmeJaer,  ..,.,♦ 

Tafton, 

Waterstown,*,. 

Waterloo, 

Wingville,. 

WoodmiD , 

Wyal  using, 


Total,, 


GlllF 


A  da  in*, 

Albany,  , . ,  ±  „ 
Brooklyn,.-,,, 

Cadiz, . , 

Clarno,.. . . ... 

Decatur,. 
Exeter,. ...... 

Jefferson 

Jordan,..,,,* . 
Monroe,.. 
ML  Pleasant,.. 
Htl   Cliiru^,  ... 
Spring  Grove,, 

Sylvester, 

Washington,.. 
York, 


Total 


Guar  Las* — 

Berlin,, 

''      City 

Brooklyn, . .. .. 

Davton, . , .. 

Green  Lake,., . 

Kingston 

Village,. 

Mackford,  . , . 

Marke&au  Village, . 

Manchester,., 

Marquette,... 
Princeton,. ,«♦.... 

Village,,, 

St,  Marie, 

Seneca,.. ,., 


Total,. 

IOWA— 

Arena,  . . 
Clyde,.. . 


No.  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment, 


542 

:;f2 
103 
282 
274 
225 
301 


18,853 


367 
588 
417 

457 
037 
706 

m 

668 
406 
MOT 
44G 
BBS 
475 
429 
833 
328 


8,8ft 


395 
845 
445 

288 
410 

m 

341 
123 
417 
100 
375 
167 
231 
125 


4,708 


537 
281 


1243  96 

153  90 
86  85 
126  90 
123  30 
101  25 
135  45 


6,233  85 


165  15 
262  m 
187  65 
205  65 
282  16 
317  70 
163  15 
300  6q 
162  70 
611  55 
200  25 
173  25 
213  75 

in  05 

149  85 

147  60 


3,776  40 


177  75 
380  25 
200  25 
129  60 
187  20 
1 98  10 
59  40 
153  45 

55  SG 
187  65 

65  50 
168  75 

75  15 
103  95 

56  25 


2,118  6* 


341  65 
126  45 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866— continued. 


Counties  and  towns. 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

1,575 

9 708  75 

1,265 

569  25 

769 

848  05 

499 

224  55 

566 

254  70 

877 

894  65 

347 

156  15 

426 

191  70 

968 

435  60 

281 

126  45 

281 

126  45 

8,672 

8,902  40 

478 

212  85 

898 

179  10 

256 

115  20 

261 

117  45 

186 

61  20 

268 

118  85 

40 

18  00 

108 

46  85 

•*" 

864  00 

454 

204  80 

258 

116  10 

622 

279  90 

1,028 

462  60 

443 

199  85 

764 

343  80 

1,435 

645  75 

882 

874  40 

691 

810  95 

668 

800  60 

427 

192  16 

624 

280  80 

653 

298  85 

158 

71  10 

544 

244  80 

210 

94  50 

911 

409  95 

3,163 

1 ,428  85 

13,885 

6,248  25 

76 

84  20 

53 

28  85 

181 

81  46 

Iowa — continued. 
Dodgeville,  . . . 

Highland 

Linden, 

Mifflin, 

Mineral  Point,, 


Moscow,..*. 
Pulaski,... 
Ridge  way,. 
Waldwick,. 
"Wyoming, . 


City, . 


Total,. 


Jackson — 

Albion, 

Alma, , 

Hixton, 

Irving, 

Manchester,. 
Melrose,.... 
Northfield,.. 
Springfield, . 

Total, 


Jefferson— 

Aztalan, 

Cold  Spring, 

Concord, 

Farmington, 

Hebron, 

Ixonia, 

Jefferson, 

Koshkonong, 

Lake  Mills, 

Milford, 

Oakland, 

Palmyra, 

Sullivan 

Sumner, 

Waterloo, 

Waterloo  Village,. 

Watertown 

"  City,... 

Total, 

JuintAU — 

Armenia, 

Clearfield, 

Fountain, 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866— Continued. 


Counties  and  towns. 


Jusia?— concluded. 

German  town, 

Kildare 

Lisbon 

Lyndon 

Lindina 

Lemon  weir, 

Marion 

Mauston  Tillage,.. 

Kecedah 

Orange 

Plymouth 

Seven  Mile  Creek. 

Summit 

Wonewoc , 


Total. 


KUfOSHA — 

Brighton 

Bristol 

Kenosha  city.... 

Paris, 

Pleasant  Prairie. 

Randall 

Salem 

8omera 

Wheatland 


Total. 


Kiwimm — 

Ahnepee... 

Carlton, 

Casco 

Coryville... 
Franklin... 
Kewaunee.. 
Lincoln .... 
Montpelier. 

Pierce 

Bed  River. . 


Total. 


La  CROSSE — 

Bangor, 

Barre 

Burns, 

Campbell, 

Fanning  ton, . . . 
Greenfield, 

Holland, 

Jackson, 

La  Crone  city. 
Keshonoc, 


No.  of 
Children. 


239 
30.3 
617 
106 
393 
348 
116 
295 
218 
57 
260 
275 
222 
278 


4,057 


489 
387 
1,621 
446 
537 
224 
564 
514 
341 


Apportion- 
ment. 


5, 123 


343 
364 
822 
148 
806 
434 
175 
156 
82 
833 


2,663 


854 
512 
880 
831 
860 
846 
172 
288 
1,467 
298 


$107  55 
136  35 
246  15 

88  20 
176  85 
156  60 

52  20 
132  75 

98  10 
23  65 

117  00 
123  75 

99  90 
125  10 


1,825  65 


220  05 
174  15 
729  45 
200  70 
241  65 
100  80 
253  80 
231  80 
153  45 


2,305  85 


154  85 

163  80 

144  90 

66  60 

137  70 

195  80 

78  75 

70  20 

86  90 

149  85 


1,198  85 


159  80 
280  40 
148  50 
148  90 
162  00 
155  70 
77  40 
127  85 
660  15 
131  85 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  8GH00L  FUND  INCOME  FOR  186*— Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


No.  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


La  Crosse— concluded. 

Onalaska, 

Washington, 


Total,. 


La  Fayette — 

Argyle 

Benton 

Belmont 

Center 

Elk  Grove 

Fayette 

Gratiot 

Kendall 

MoDticello 

New   Diggings 

Shullsburg 

Wayne 

White  Oak  Springs. 
Willow  Springs. . . . 
Wiota 


Total, 

La  Pointk — 
Bayfield. 


Total. 


Manitowoc! — 

Cato 

Centerville 

Cooperstown 

Eaton 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Kossuth 

Liberty 

Manitowoc 

Manitowoc  Rapids. 

Maple  Grove , 

Meeme 

Mishicott 

Newton 

Rockland 

Schleswig , 

Two  Creeks 

Two  Rivers 


Total... 

Xaiathon — 
Berlin,.    .. 
Know]  ton,. 
Marathon, . 


402 
154 


$160  90 
60  10 


0,004 


2,251  80 


498 
918 
895 
909 
488 
428 
572 
427 
210 
716 
1,088 
876 
288 
402 
684 


224  10 
412  10 

168  71 
409  05 
217  85 
192  60 
257  40 
102  15 

94  50 
822  20 
467  10 

169  10 
107  10 
180  90 
285  80 


8,224 


8,700  80 


98 


41  85 


98 


41  85 


700 
520 
582 
458 
654 
458 
781 
544 

1,544 
687 
898 
567 
602 
557 
207 
426 
140 

1,010 

10,624 


216 

41 
108 


815  00 
284  00 
289  40 
206  10 

249  SO 
202  85 
S51  45 
244  80 
694  60 
241  65 
176  85 
255  15 
270  90 

250  65 
98  15 

191  25 

68  00 

454  50 

4,785  80 


97  20 
18  45 
46  85 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1SB6— Continued. 

tiountiefl  and  Town  a. 

No.   of 

'i.'ji 

Apportion- 
ment. 



Marathon — cod  c  I  ude  d . 

115 
108 

66 
122 
245 

49 

#51  75 

48  60 
29  70 
54  90 

no  25 

22  06 

Stettin 

Texas, .......*. .    „. .*■*■ *. 

Wausau  +  * .  . . * ..<**«*■* *■*»»«. •■*»***.< 

Wauptu  Tillage, ,.......,. >  -  • ..,....,.. 

Weaton,  ♦...*...  MIMM ............ 

Total, ,.,,... 

1,660 

479  25 

Marqditti — 

Buffalo, lllfM »,»»...m.*.i.« » 

818 
176 
268 
181 
169 
313 
177 
149 
^ 

218 

228 

76 

180 

143  10 
79  20 

120  60 
81  45 
7t   65 

140  85 
79  65 
67  06 

115  20 

103  60 
98  10 

102  60 
34  20 
81  00 

Crystal    Lake * . ,.*•.**  H(tM  /. 

Douglas .............................. 

Harris *>........  .......... * * 

Mecan  ♦ ...... . . . . . i ..... . 

Mon  tello. ...,...,. ...*..,.,.,..,  .<.»..»«. , « 

Mnund v i]|e ,..*,..«*.»*, ....... * . . , 

N  i'  b  h  k  * i  i  o,  ......... ......  .,..,,..;... ........* 

Newton.  ,, ,*■..* ...*.,...,»*.*<*..*. 

Oxford 

Pack  waukee  ...*,,.♦..,..♦....* ............. 

Springfield  ......... .....* ...... * 

2,929 

1,318  05 

MflWAUXKK — 

Frajikl  in. «•••»•»«■«■■>**■*»  •*•*•.*»««.*■«•■#»• « 

754 

],in::i 
960 
709 

1,116 

20,055 

930 

1,188 

339  30 
467  55 
432  00 
319  05 
SOS  20 
9,024  75 
418  50 
632  35 

Granville . ... ........#... 

Green  Geld »*  ...... ....*•«<. •■«*.«»  •*••«.  •«•«»#« 

Milwaukee. .......*•*..,..*.,...,,,. 

city ................. 

Oak  Creek ..  

Total 

26,746 

12.035  7fl 

MOtfRO*— 

Adrian, ............... „........, 

906 
185 
113 
68 
136 
142 
Sr.'i 
123 
377 

aeo 

190 
167 

194 

92  70 
83  25 

60  85 
26  10 

61  20 
6ft  90 
94  06 
65  35 

169  65 

117  00 

85  60 

75  16 

87  30 

carton, 

Eaton, .... 

Glenriale, , . ....... ............. 

Jefferson, ,  . , 

Leon,  ....,,..,..»»,* ........,,...* *.♦•..,. 

Little  Falla, 

Portland, 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866— Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Monroe— concluded. 

Ridge  ville, 

Pheldon, 

Sparta, 

Tomah, 

Wellington, 

Wilton, 

Total, 

Oconto — 

Marinette, 

Oconto, 

Oconto  Village,.. 

Pensaukee, 

Peshtigo, 

Stiles, 

Suamico, , 

Total, 

OuTAfUMIE— 

Appleton  (city),. . 

Black  Creek, 

Bovina, 

Buchanan, 

Center, , 

Dale 

Ellington, 

Freedom, 

Grand  Chute,.. .. 

Greenville, 

Bortonia, 

Kaukauua, 

Liberty 

Maple  Creek,. ... 
Osborn, 

Total, 

OZAUUK — 

Belgium, 

Cedarburg, 

Fredonia, 

Grafton, 

Mequon, 

Port  Washington, 
Saukvillc, 

Total, 

PlPDf— 

Albany, 

Durand, 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

263 

$117  90 

196 

68  20 

1,001 

460  45 

436 

195  75 

181 

58  95 

233 

104  85 

4,618 

2,078  10 

179 

80  55 

163 

68  85 

414 

186  80 

190 

67  50 

227 

102  16 

116 

52  20 

26 

11  70 

1,266 

669  25 

1,042 

468  96 

27 

12  15 

104 

46  80 

164 

76  80 

296 

188  20 

34ft 

155  25 

318 

148  10 

836 

160  75 

104 

46  80 

666 

2M  25 

316 

142  20 

419 

188  55 

80 

86  00 

160 

72  00 

104 

46  80 

4,879 

1,970  55 

999 

449  55 

1,159 

621  55 

804 

861  80 

787 

864  16 

1,414 

686  80 

1,078 

485  10 

794 

867  80 

7,035 

8.165  75 

46 

20  70 

260 

117  66 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866— Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Pipw— concluded. 

Frankfort, 

Lima, 

Pepin, 

Stockholm, 

Waterville, 

Waubeek, 

Total, 

Pubck. 

Clifton, 

Diamond  Bluff, 

El  Paso, 

Hartland, 

Isabel le,  (no  report). 

Martell 

Oak  Grove, 

Perry, 

Pleasant  Valley, 

Prescott, 

River  Falls, 

Salem, 

Trenton 

TrinfbeU, 

Union, 

Total 

Pole— 

Alden, 

Farmington, 

Lincoln, 

Osceola, 

St.  Croix  Falls, 

Sterling, 

Total, 

POSTAGE — 

Amherst, 

Almond, 

Belmont, 

Buena  Vista, 

Eau  Pleine, 

Grant, 

Hull 

Linwood, 

Lanark, 

New  Hope, 

Plover, , 

Pine  Grove, 

8haron, 

Stevens  Point 


No.   of 
Children. 


69 
134 
285 

74 
108 

28 

1,004 


237 
62 

48 
77 

288 

200 

133 

110 

352 

420 

58 

85 

145 

23 

2,238 


56 
156 

87 
198 
130 

15 

592 


808 
229 
166 
203 

53 

40 
144 

51 
186 
209 
852 
164 
815 

19 


Apportion- 
ment. 


$31  05 
60  80 

128  25 
33  80 
48  60 
12  60 

451  80 


106  65 
27  90 
21  60 
84  65 

129  60 
90  00 
59  85 
49  50 
158  40 
189  00 
26  10 
&8  25 
65  25 
10  35 

1,007  10 


25  20 
70  20 
16  65 
89  10 
58  50 
6  75 

266  40 


188  60 

108  05 
74  70 
91  85 
23  85 
18  00 
64  80 
22  95 
83  70 
94  05 

158  40 
73  80 

141  75 
8  65 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  I860— Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

518 

1283  10 

216 

•7  SO 

3,178 

1,427  85 

919 

413  55 

1,098 

491  85 

464 

206  80 

893 

401  85 

421 

189  45 

636 

241  10 

884 

150  10 

643 

244  11 

538 

242  10 

2,774 

1,248  10 

8,515 

3,831  75 

185 

.        6078 

852 

15*40 

412 

•    185  40 

291 

180  95 

412 

185  40 

827 

147  15 

281 

128  45 

490 

220  50 

294 

132  10 

240 

108  00 

525 

236  25 

422 

189  90 

312 

140  40 

269 

121  01 

270 

121  50 

199 

89  55 

5,231 

2,853  95 

352 

158  40 

318 

143  10 

1  564 

703  80 
187  40 

872 

421 

189  45 

598 

289  10 

737 

881  85 

362 

182  90 

345 

165  25 

3,141 
460 

1  413  45 

V207  on 

829 

148  l* 

885 

173  25 

Pobtaok — concluded. 
Stevens  Point  City,. 
Stockton, 


Total,. 


Racine — 

Burlington, , 

Caledonia, , 

Dover, , 

Mount  Pleasant,  , 

Norway, 

Raymond, 

Rochester 

Waterford, 

Yorkville, 

City  of  Racine,. 


Total. 


RlCHLAlTO— 

Akan 

Bloom, 

Buena  Vista,. 

Barton, 

Eagle, 

Forest, 

Henrietta, . . . 

Ithaca 

Marshall, 

Orion, 

Richland, . . . 
Rich  wood, . . , 
Rockbridge,. , 

Sylvan, 

Westford,... 
Willow, 

Total, 


Rock — 

Avon, 

Beloit, 

Beloit  Citv, 

Bradford,." 

Center 

Clinton, 

Fulton, 

Harmony, 

JanesviAe, 

Janesville  City, . 

Johnstown, 

La  Prairie, 

Lima, 


.ft*. 
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APPORTIONMENT  OP  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866— Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Book— continued. 

Magnolia 

Milton 

Newark. 

Plymouth 

Porter 

Rock 

Spring  Valley. 

Turtle 

Union 

Total 

laorr  Caoix — 

Oylon 

Eau  Galla 

Emerald. 

Erin 

Hammond , 

Hudson 

44  City.... 
Kinnikinnic... 
Pleasant  Valley. 

Richmond 

Rush  River. . . . 

Somerset 

Springfield 

St.  Joseph 

8&r  Prairie.... 

IWy 

Warren 

Total 

Sauk— 

Baraboo 

Bear  Creek.... 

Dellona. 

Excelsior 

Fairfield 

Franklin 

Freedom 

dreen  field. ... 
Honey  Creek... 

fronton 

Laralle 

Merimack 

New  Buffalo 

Prairie  du  Sac. 
Reedsburg. 
Spring  Green., 

Bmnpter., 

Troy 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

424 

$190  80 

r     601 

270  45 

466 

209  70 

465 

209  25 

513 

230  85 

474 

213  80 

409 

184  05 

459 

206  55 

666 

299  70 

18,861 

16,287  45 

97 

$48  65 

54 

24  80 

56 

25  20 

814 

141  30 

210 

94  50 

116 

52  20 

612 

275  40 

146 

65  70 

185 

83  25 

204 

91  80 

173 

77  85 

180 

58  50 

29 

18  05 

72 

82  40 

177 

79  65 

209 

94  05 

78 

82  85 

2,857 

1,285  65 

869 

$391  05 

246 

110  70 

233 

104  85 

240 

112  05 

298 

184  10 

814  - 

141  80 

250 

112  50 

850 

157  50 

400 

180  00 

411 

184  95 

289 

180  05 

804 

186  80 

821 

144  45 

692 

811  40 

478 

215  10 

851 

157  95 

864 

168  80 

857 

160  65 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  1866— Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


No.  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment 


Sauk— continued. 
Washington. . 

Weettield 

Winfield 

Woodland. . . 


313 
337 
294 

260 


$140  85 
151  to 
IS*  30 

117  00 


Total. 


7,980 


£3,591  00 


Bhawaho— » 

Belle  Plain... 

Ilartland 

Telia 

Richmond. . . 

Shawano 

Waukecheon. 


139 
37 
94 
80 
24 
10 


|6*5* 

16  65 
42  10 
86  00 
10  60 

450 


Total. 


384 


$172  60 


Bhsbotoan — 

Grecnbush 

Herman 

Holland 

Lima 

Lyndon 

Mosel 

Mitchell, 

Plymouth 

Rhine 

Ruysell 

Scott 

Sheboygan 

City 
Sheboygan  Falls, 


Sherman. 
Wilson.. 


Village. 


672 
840 

1,029' 
738 
588 
362 
426 
864 
603 
246 
670 
603 

1,696 
779 
489 
685 
470 


|257  4A 
376  00 
46309 
329  » 

26160 
162  90 
191  TO 
388  99 
271  35 
110  70 
256  50 
226  35 
718  20 
350  55 
220  05 
263  25 
211  50 


Total 

Trkmpealeau— 

Arcadia 

Burnside 

Caledonia. . . . 

Ettrick 

Gale 

Hale..-. 

Lincoln 

Preston 

Sumner 

Trempealeau. 

Total 


11,256      i  $6,064  75 


176 

69 

176 

242 

874 

23 

86 

181 

126 

497 

1,949 


$76  75 
31  ttf 
79  20 

108  9i» 

166  30 
10  35 
88  70 
81  45 
56  7«> 

223  65 

$877  05 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND   INCOME  FOR  1866— Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Vernon— 

Bergen 

Christiana 

Clinton 

Coon 

Forest 

Franklin 

Genoa 

Greenwood. . « . 
Hamburg.. 

Harmony 

Hillsborough. . 

Jefferson , 

Kickupoo 

Liberty 

Stark.' 

Sterling 

Union 

Viroqua , 

Webster 

Wheatland. . . . 
Whitestown... 

Total 

Walworth— 

Bloom 6e Id. . . . 

Daricu 

Delavan 

Elkhorn 

East  Troy 

OeneTa , 

La  Grange. . . . 
La  Fayette... 

Linn 

Lyons 

Richmond 

Sharon 

Spring  Prairie 
Sugar  Creek. . 

Troy 

Walworth 

Whitewater... 

Total 

Washington— 

Addison 

Barton 

Erin 

Farmington... . 
German  town. . 
Hartford 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

178 

$80  10 

875 

168  75 

163 

73  35 

200 

90  00 

218 

98  10 

384 

172  80 

129 

58  05 

160 

72  00 

850 

157  50 

214 

96  30 

806 

137  70 

850 

157  50 

390 

175  50 

129 

58  05 

183 

82  35 

287 

129  15 

118 

50  85 

655 

294  75 

189 

85  05 

177 

79  65 

128 

57  60 

5,278 

$2,376  10 

43T 

$196  65 

570 

256  50 

937 

421  65 

363 

163  35 

598 

269  10 

825 

371  25 

462 

207  90 

478 

215  10 

807 

188  15 

510 

229  50 

408 

183  60 

672 

302  40 

483 

217  85 

405 

182  25 

457 

205  65 

549 

247  05 

1,336 

601  20 

&„79?A 

$4,408  65 

934 

$420  80 

478 

212  85 

697 

313  65 

793 

356  85 

987 

444  15 

1,033 

464  80 

180 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOR  18*6— Continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment 

858 

886  10 

500 

225  00 

1,044 

469  80 

784 

852  80 

824 

870  80 

762 

842  90 

751 

887  95 

10,440 

4,698  00 

786 

844  10 

506 

227  70 

469 

211  01 

688 

807  85 

556 

250  29 

900 

405  00 

551 

247  95 

506 

227  70 

587 

264  15 

802 

860  90 

1,062 

478  40 

460 

207  00 

605 

272  25 

405 

182  15 

417 

187  65 

1,808 

686  85 

10,568 

4,755  60 

72 

8140 

252 

118  40 

282 

126  90 

21 

9  45 

262 

117  90 

81 

18  95 

287 

106  65 

85 

16  75 

174 

78  10 

888 

172  S5 

149 

67  06 

49 

22  05 

465 

209  25 

216 

97  10 

241 

108  45 

876 

»       169  20 

45 

20  29 

565 

254  25 

489 

220  05 

4,844 

1,954  80 

Washington — continued. 

Jackson 

Kewaskum 

Polk 

Richfield 

Trenton 

Wayne 

West  Bend 

Total 

Waukksha — 

Brookfield 

Delafield 

Eagle 

Genesee 

Lisbon 

Menomonee 

Merton 

Mukwanago 

Musk  ego 

New  Berlin 

Oconomowoc 

Ottawa 

Pewaukee 

Summit 

Vernon 

Waukesha 

Total 

Waupaca — 

Bear  Oreek 

v0aledonia 

Dayton 

Dupont 

Fannington 

Helvetia.. 

Iola 

Laxrabee 

Lebanon 

Lind , 

Little  Wolf. 

Matteson •*..., 

Mukwa.* 

Ro^alton 

St.  Lawrence 

Scandinavia 

Union 

Waupaca 

Weyauwega 

Total 


161 
APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  FOE  1866— Concluded. 


Counties  and  Towns. 

No.  of 
Children. 

Apportion- 
ment. 

Waushara — 

Aurora 

387 

330 
126 
110 

57 
125 
350 
213 
189 
193 
405 
135 
145 

90 
240 
194 
235 

$174  15 

Bloomfield 

148  50 

Colouia •• 

56  70 

Dakota 

49  50 

Pecrficld 

25  65 

Hancock 

56  25 

Leon 

160  20 

Marion 

109  35 

Mt.  Morris  

85  05 

Oasis 

86  85 

Plainficld 

182  25 

Povslppi 

60  75 

Richford 

65  25 

Rose 

40  50 

Saxevillc 

108  00 

Springwater 

87  30 

Warren , 

105  75 

Wautoina 

289 

130  05 

Total 

3,S49 

1,732  05 

Wiskebaoo — 

Algoma 

320 
331 
513 
909 
K94 
441 
376 
211 
3,482 
873 
322 
766 
495 
409 
666 
521 
141 

144  00 

Black  Wolf 

148  95 

Clayton 

230  85 

409  05 

Xeenah 

402  30 

Nekimi 

198  45 

Kepeuakin 

169  20 

Oshkosh 

124  65 

Oshkosb  city 

1,566  90 

Omro 

392  85 

Povgan 

144  90 

Rushford 

343  70 

Utica 

222  75 

Vinland 

184  05 

Winchester 

299  70 

234  45 

Wolf  River ! 

63  45 

Total ! 

11,736 

5,281  20 

Wood— 

Centralia. 

211 

99 

312 

107 

103 

56 

39 

91  95 

Dexter 

44  55 

Grand  Rapids 

140  40 

Rudolph 

48  15 

Saratoga 

46  85 

Seneca 

25  20 

Sigel 

17  55 

417  15 

11  nrr. 
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TABLE  NO.  8. 
TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 


COUNTIES. 


Adams, 

Ashland, 

Bayfield, 

Brown, 

Buffalo, 

Burnett, 

Calumet, 

Chippewa, 

Clark, 

Columbia, 

Crawford, 

Dane,  (1st  Dist.).. 
Dane,  (2d  Dist.)... 
Dodge,  (1st  Dist.). 
Dodge,  (2d  Dist.). 

Door, 

Douglas, 

Dunn, 

Eau  Claire, 

Fond  du  Lac, 

Grant, 

Green, 

Green  Lake, 

Iowa, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson,...- 

Juneau, 

Kenosha, 

Kewaunee, 

La  Crosse, 

La  Fayette, 

Manitowoc, 

Marathon, 

Marquette, 

Milwaukee,  (1st  dist) 
Milwaukee,  (2d  dist) 

Monroe, 

Oconto, 

Outagamie, 

Ozaukee, 

Pepin, 

Pierce, 

Polk, 

Portage, 

Racine, 

Richland, 

Rock,  (1st  Dist.). 


FIRST  GRADE-. 


-3 


-a 
a 


SECOND  GRADE. 


eJ 
3 


-a 

a 

C*4 


THIRD  GRADE. 


ctf 


18 
21 


19 
2 
5 

79 


85 
25 
10 
57 

7 

19* 

3 
66 
69 
87 

9 
29 

1 
57 

9 
15 
12 

6 

42* 
10 

8 

6 
16 
25 

3 

4 
41 

7 
12 

2 
20 

7 
46 
21 


90 

1 

2 

58 

31 

2 

68 

35 

18 

254 


155 

165 

56 

179 

22 

5 

58 

41 

220 

205 

126 

84 

115 

36 

175 

85 

75 

29 

51 

132 

85 

11 

58 

37 

12 

161 

16 

57 

32 

50 

65 

24 

53 

80 

110 

124 


o 


102 

1 

2 

74 

55 

2 

87 

38 

23 

841 


192 

191 

66 

246 

29 

5 

78 

54 

298 

283 

173 

96 

152 

87 

236 

99 

101 

41 

57 

136 

127 

22 

66 

46 

28 

189 

20 

61 

74 

58 

80 

29 

85 

90 

164 

145 


G   A 
CD  CJ 

eSQQ 
OQ 


$350 


600 
400 
15 
475 
250 


1,000 
400 
750 
750 
600 
600 
850 
35 
400 
6<K> 

1,500 
800 
800 
400 
700 
250 
800 
400 
500 
800 
650 

800 
300 
450 
500 
250 
500 
550 
400 
600 
150 
400 
200 
550 
800 
500 
600 
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TABLE  XO.  7— TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES— Concluded. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE.' 

THIRD  GRADE. 

1 

i 

o 

©  g 

COUNTIES. 

1    "3 

s 

CD 

JO 

15 

5 

i 

CQ 

g 

X 
JOJ 

"3 

31 

jy 

s 

*■    1 

O  S3 

Rook,  (2d  Diet.) ' 

i 

5 
11 
61 

2 
10 
27 
28 
43 
42 
33 
25 

101     | 

44     ' 
189 

16 

86 

56 

86 
136 

7o    ; 

116 
84 

106 

64 

254 

18 

100 
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Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Madison,  December  10, 1874. 

To  His  Excellency ',  Wm,  R.  Taylor, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  through  you,  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Publio  Instruction, 
for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1874. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  SEARING, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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SUPERINTENDENT , 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


OP  THE 


STATE  OF  WISCONSIN. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Madison,  December  10, 1874. 

To  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen:  In  my  first  annual  report,  hereby  submitted,  I  pre- 
mise, in  rapid  outline,  a  statement  of  the  general  educational  con- 
dition of  the  state,  mentioning  respectively  its  defects  and  excel- 
lencies as  they  have  appeared  to  me  during  the  observations  of  the 
past  year. 

The  usual  statistical  summaries  then  follow,  and,  after  these,  will 
be  found  a  more  or  less  full  discussion  and  illustration  of  what  I 
conceive  to  be  some  of  the  chief  and  immediate  needs  of  the  edu- 
cational cause.  The  wide-spread  interest  in  the  question  of  "  Com- 
pulsory Attendance,"  has  also  led  to  a  somewhat  full  consideration 
of  tha  subject,  to  which  I  respectfully  invite  candid  and  dispas- 
sionate attention. 

If  the  defects    enumerated    outnumber  the    excellencies   men- 
tioned, I  trust  I  shall  find  justification  in  that  provision  of  laro 
which  expressly  directs  me  to  communicate  u  a  \ui<w\fe&£*  ol  enafe- 
&—8vrr. 
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ing  defects  and  desirable  improvements,"  without  making  it  my 
duty  to  praise  what  is  excellent  and  needs  no  improvement. 

While  for  the  full  consideration  of  details  respecting  most  of 
these  subjects,  I  refer  to  other  parts  of  the  volume,  the  following  out- 
line will  here  give,  in  brief  form,  a  clear  synopsis  of  what  seem  to 
me  manifest 

DEFECTS. 

(1)  The  schools  are,  to  an  injurious  extent,  supported  by  local 
taxation.  Less  than  one-twelfth  of  their  entire  cost  comes  directly 
from  the  state.  Hence,  there  is  great  diversity  in  their  character — 
those  in  cities  and  wealthy  districts  being  good — those  in  the  least 
wealthy  portions  of  the  state  being  often  very  poor.  This  subject 
is  fully  illustrated  elsewhere  and  the  remedy  suggested — a  uniform 
state  tax. 

(2)  There  is  a  great  lack  of  facilities  for  secondary  or  academic 
instruction.  The  large  majority  of  the  children  have  access  only 
to  the  common  primary  or  mixed  schools.  Nothing  beyond  is 
accessible  to  them;  and  the  teachers  themselves  receive  insufficient 
training  in  the  same  schools  in  which  they  are  afterwards  instructors. 
This  is  a  serious  evil,  the  remedy  for  which  is  elsewhere  presented 
and  fully  discussed. 

(3)  A  lack  of  uniformity  in  text-books,  and,  with  many  children, 
an  absolute  want  of  text-books,  constitute  a  source  of  great  con- 
fusion and  weakness  in  the  schools.  Moreover,  while  pupils  are 
obliged  to  purchase  text-books  the  schools  are  not  properly  "  free." 
The  only  thoroughly  satisfactory  remedy — uniform  and  free  text- 
books— is  fully  set  forth,  and  to  this  earnest  attention  is  invited. 

(4)  There  are  unnecessary  elements  cf  great  weakness  in  the 
present  system  of  county  supervision.  The  election  of  superin- 
tendents in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  ordinary 
political  officers  secures  many  unfit  men,  makes  the  office  pre- 
carious in  tenure,  puts  a  premium  upon  the  unfaithful  performance 
of  duty,  and  renders  systematic  and  continued  efforts  for  advance- 
ment impossible,  thus  destroying  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
what  might  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  progress  among  all  the 
educational  agencies  of  the  state.  Great  gain  can  be  effected  by 
the  system  of  uniform  state  examinations  recommended;  but  the 

greatest  gain  will  come  from  a  wise  system  of  appointment  thai 
shall  secure  competent  men,  \na\ire  \\ie\x  ^wmwv^  ?*Xfe\&\oa  (dur- 
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ing  good  behavior),  and  make  them  independent  and  fearless  in 
the  performance  of  duty. 

(5)  The  adoption  of  the  township  system  of  government  would 
be  a  great  advance  over  the  present  independent  and  weak  district 
system.  To  the  consideration  of  this  subject  attention  is  earnestly 
directed. 

(6.)  The  eligibility  of  women  to  all  school  offices  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  advancement  of  educational  interests.  Very  many  in- 
telligent and  capable  women  can  be  found,  whose  judgment,  inter- 
est in  schools,  knowledge  of  juvenile  character  and  needs,  and, 
frequently,  experience  in  the  practical  work  of  teaching,  would  be 
of  great  service  in  the  outside  management  and  supervision  of 
schools. 

(7.)  The  State  University  is  in  pressing  and  immediate  need  of 
enlarged  accommodations  for  its  growing  departments.  Nothing 
in  the  educational  situation  is  more  discreditable  to  the  great  and 
intelligent  state  of  Wisconsin  than  the  present  shamefully  poor  and 
inadequate  accommodations  for  instructional  purposes  of  its  chief 
educational  institution — the  one  designed  to  offer  instruction  and 
training  supplementing  that  of  all  beneath  it.  The  solitary  build- 
ing devoted  to  library  and  cabinets,  and  to  class  and  lecture  rooms 
for  all  the  colleges  and  departments  of  the  University,  is,  in  calm 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  state. 
Without  dishonoring  the  least  spacious  and  convenient  of  the  four 
excellent  Normal  School  edifices  of  the  state,  by  a  comparison  with 
"University  Hall,"  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  Wisconsin  has 
fifty  cities  and  villages  with  high  school  buildings  far  more  con- 
venient, far  better  furnished,  far  more  attractive  and  more  health- 
ful than  this  building  which  I  have  elsewhere  justly  denominated 
one  of  the  most  "  ill  contrived,  inconvenient  and  thoroughly  absurd 
edifices  probably  ever  erected  for  educational  purposes  in  this 
country."  To  what  I  have  there  said  of  the  University,  its  present 
needs,  its  relations  to  the  state  and  to  the  other  schools  of  the  state 
system,  I  invite  earnest  attention. 

(8.)  There  is  an  unwise  inconsistency,  both  in  the  school  law 
and  in  practice,  respecting  the  length  of  a  school  month.  In  cities 
and  Tillages  the  school  month  is  almost  uniformly  twenty  days;  and 
it  is  the  same  in  probably  one  half  the  country  districts.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  in  this  matter  there  should  be  uniformity  ,>  *xv&  *y&&*  \X\^ 
law  sanctions  only  £ve  school  days  in  a  week,  it  \a  aXto^XJbfc*  J^»- 
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sirable  that  the  convenient  decimal  number  of  days  now  recognized 
by  the  majority  of  districts  should  be  rendered  by  statute  the  legal 
month  throughout  the  state. 

(9.)  There  is  still  in  the  state  a  large  number  of  inconvenient, 
unsightly,  unhealthy,  and  every  way  inappropriate  school-houses. 
These  are  by  no  means  always  in  localities  where  poverty  can 
justly  be  assigned  as  an  excuse.  What  is  even  worse,  many  school 
premises  are  reported  without  suitable,  or  indeed  decent,  outhouses, 
and  not  a  few  are  absolutely  destitute  of  these  appendages  which 
even  a  semi-civilization  might  be  supposed  to  consider  indispens- 
able. 

(10.)  The  schools  of  the  state,  especially  in  the  country  districts, 
are  in  a  great  measure  poor.  The  teachers  are  young,  inexperi- 
enced, untrained,  and  are  perpetually  changing.  They  are  to  a 
large  extent  young  girls,  who  have  received  no  special  training  for 
their  work,  and  who  have,  as  is  elsewhere  stated,  received  their  in- 
struction only  in  the  very  schools,  or  class  of  schools  in  which  they 
afterwards  teach. 

(11.)  Attendance  is  very  irregular,  especially  in  country  districts. 
While,  as  elsewhere  stated,  very  few  children  of  the  state  fail  to 
receive  any  instruction  in  the  schools,  large  numbers  fail  to  receive 
that  amount  of  instruction  to  which  the  period  of  their  nominal 
attendance  would  seem  to  entitle  them.  This  is  not  only  a  great 
injury  to  these  who  do  not,  but  also  to  those  who  do  attend  regu- 
larly. 1  can  see  no  remedy  for  this  irregularity  except  (1)  in  better 
supervision,  and  (2)  in  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion. 

(12.)  Even  in  those  places  favored  with  the  best  highs  chools  there 
is  a  lamentable  inclination  on  the  part  of  young  men,  especially, 
to  leave  school  just  at  the  time  when  they  are  prepared  to  enter 
upon  those  higher  disciplinary  studies  for  which  the  more  elemen- 
tary courses  have  prepared  them.  At  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age,  the  boy  becomes  impatient  of  the  work  and  restraints  of 
school.  He  feels  himself  a,  man,  ready  to  engage  in  "  business." 
Thus  when  a  class  u  graduates  "  even  from  the  slender  course  of 
some  of  the  .best  high  shools,  it  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
girls;  and  the  one,  two  or  three  boys  of  the  class,  who  have  been 
deserted  by  their  comrades,  feel  themselves  in  a  sort  of  dishonored 
minority.  Here  is  an  error  which  calls  loudly  for  a  more  enlight- 
ened publio  opinion  to  check. 


IX 


ENCOURAGING   FACTS    AND  OMENS. 


While  the  above  constitute  the  less  satisfactory  features  of  our 
educational  condition  at  the  present  time,  the  following  are  the 
more  hopeful  and  encouraging  facts  and  omens: 

(1)  A  public  opinion  that  is  slowly  but  constantly  becoming 
more  enlightened,  demanding  better  teachers,  better  buildings  and 
more  abundant  means  of  illustration,  with  a  corresponding  willing- 
ness to  incur  the  necessarily  increased  expense. 

(2.)  An  increasing  number  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  a 
greater  tendency  towards  permanence  in  the  work.  With  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  tolerably  well  paid,  permanent  and  honor- 
able positions  there  has  grown  up  a  professional  sentiment,  an  esprit 
du  corp8%  among  the  teachers  of  the  state.  This  is  abundantly 
manifest  in  many  ways. 

(3.)  Nothing  shows  it  more  clearly  that  the  teachers9  associations 
which  have  recently  sprung  up  into  vigorous  being  in  all  parts  of 
the  state.  The  monthly  or  semi-monthly  meetings  of  these  are 
often  largely  attended,  and  are  means  of  great  profit  to  teachers, 
and  of  more  advanced  opinions  among  the  people. 

(4.)  There  is  a  more  marked  tendency  towards  a  harmonious  co- 
operation of  all  educational  forces  in  the  state,  both  public  and 
denominational  or  private.  Mutual  jealousies  are  disappearing. 
In  the  annual  meetings  of  the  State  Teachers9  Association,  all 
classes  of  instructors,  from  those  of  primary  schools,  to  university 
and  college  presidents,  contribute  to  the  common  advantage  of  the 
common  cause  by  their  presence  and  their  words.  Colleges  and 
Universities,  Academies,  Normal  schools,  High  schools,  Graded 
and  Primary  schools,  all  meet  in  harmonious  and  profitable  repre- 
sentation, and  peculiar  views  are  generally  received  and  discussed 
with  that  toleration  and  respect  which  befit  intelligent  men  and 
women  working  under  different  names  and  organizations,  but  for  a 
common  end. 

(5)  The  Normal  Schools  of  Wisconsin,  as  now  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  equipped,  are  doing  a  noble  work  for  the  state.  Men  muy 
differ  as  to  the  proper  name  of  that  work,  but  that  it  is  in  itself 
beneficial,  and  such  as  the  state  needs  in  much  larger  measure,  no 
competent  man  who  has  personally  examined  them  will  be  inclined 
to  deny.  Wisconsin  can  justly  boast  of  her  Normal  Schools  *a>V^- 
ing  equaled  by  few,  and  probably  surpassed  \>y  tvoive,  AwwY*«t*m 


the  Union.  Whether  in  the  noble  fund  that  supports  them,  in  the 
intelligent  and  conscientious  management  that  controls  them,  in 
the  capable  faculties  that  officer  them,  or  in  the  pupils  that  fill  their 
attractive,  spacious  and  well  appointed  halls,  they  are  an  honor  to 
the  state  and  worthy  of  its  confidence. 

(6)  The  State  University  is,  in  its  higher  and  no  less  important 
sphere,  doing  all  that  its  less  fortunate  and  independent  pecuniary 
circumstances  will  permit.  Of  its  able  and  popular  president,  its 
thoroughly  competent,  but  not  sufficiently  numerous,  professors, 
and  its  large  number  of  earnest  students,  I  have  elsewhere  spoken. 
With  the  liberal  endowment  possessed  by  the  Normal  Schools,  ad- 
ded to  its  present  vigorous  management,  I  believe  it  would,  in  five 
years,  have  a  constant  attendance  of  a  thousand  students,  and  rank 
with  the  best  universities  in  America. 

(7)  The  High  Schools  of  the  cities  and  larger  villages  are  often 
thoroughly  admirable  in  equipment  and  management,  and  are  doing 
excellent  service  for  those  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  their  advantages. 
It  is  mainly  those  schools  that  secure  as  their  teachers  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Normal  Schools.  This  must  continue  to  be  the  case 
until  a  new  grade  of  schools  shall  be  organized  for  the  benefit  of 
country  districts — schools  offering  salaries  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  the  higher  skill  and  attainments  they  require. 

(8.)  While  marked  improvement  has  been  and  is  now  being  made 
in  the  respects  I  have  mentioned,  the  common  mixed  schools  of 
country  districts  have  not  advanced  in  proportion;  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve improvement  has  been  made  in  these,  in  many  counties  of  the 
state.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  vigorous  institute  system,  now 
in  operation,  carrying  the  knowledge  of  improved  methods  and  the 
inspiration  of  earnest  and  accomplished  men  almost  to  the  doors  of 
country  school-houses.  The  value  of  institutes,  in  the  absence  of 
more  permanent  means  of  qualifying  primary  teachers,  and  under 
the  present  system  of  small  wages,  young  teachers  and  constant 
change,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

(9.)  The  denominational  or  private  colleges  and  other  educational 
institutions  of  the  state  have  enjoyed  a  year  of  more  than  usual 
prosperity.  I  can  not  but  consider  this  a  cause  for  satisfaction. 
However  much  the  state  may  do,  there  will  always  be  room  for 
well  directed  and  sustained  private  educational  enteprises.  It  should 
not  be  the  policy  of  the  state  to  discourage  such,  but  rather  the  re- 
verse.    As  the  state  becomes  more  populous,  the  field  for  both  pub 


lie  and  private  endeavor  widens.  The  future  prosperity  of  the 
public  schools  does  not  necessarily  involve  diminished  success  for 
private  schools.  Where  the  field  is  so  broad  and  is  becoming  con- 
stantly broader,  friendly  rivalry  between  state  and  denominational 
institutions  may  easily  be  beneficial  to  both  and  to  the  common  in- 
terests of  all  classes. 


STATISTICS. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  requirements  of  chapter  32  of 
the  general  laws  of  1874,  the  statistical  tables  have  been  much  re- 
duced in  extent  by  giving  them  only  by  counties,  and  omitting  the 
items  by  towns. 

I. — SCHOOL   DISTRICTS. 

The  whole  number  of  regular  districts  reported  by  the  county 
superintendents  is  4,276,  an  increase  since  last  year,  in  this  class  of 
districts,  of  only  1.  The  previous  year  there  was  an  increase  of  80. 
The  number  of  parts  of  districts  returned  is  2,191,  making,  by  the 
usual  estimate  of  2£  parts  to  a  district,  974  joint  districts,  or  44 
more  than  last  year.  The  whole  number  of  districts,  therefore,  not 
including  those  cities  which  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  county 
superintendents,  is  5,250.  Last  year  the  number,  excluding  the 
cities,  was  5,205,  so  that  the  total  increase  in  districts  is  45.  The 
number  of  cities  now  reporting  independently  is  24. 

H.— CHILDREN   OVER  POUR   AND    UNDER  TWENTY   YEARS   OF   AGE. 

The  number  reported  is  453,161,  an  apparent  increase  from  last 
year  of  17,159.  During  the  previous  year  the  apparent  increase, 
after  correcting  an  error  in  addition,  was  only  2,284.  No  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  so  great  a  difference  except  the  unreliable  char- 
acter of  the  statistics  gathered  under  our  present  system  of  report- 
ing by  district  clerks. 

HI. — NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE  IN  THOSE   DISTRICTS 
WHICH   MAINTAINED   SCHOOL   FIVE   OR  MORE  MONTHS. 

The  number  reported  under  this  head  is  449,034.*  whk.lv  \*  ^^ftTt 
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less  than  the  whole  number  of  school  age,  a  difference  considera- 
bly greater  than  that  exhibited  last  year. 

IV. — TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS    ATTENDING  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS* 

The  number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  have  attended  the  public  schools  is  276,878;  the  number  under 
four  years  of  age  who  have  attended  is  499,  and  the  number  over 
twenty,  1,391,  making  the  total  number  278,768;  a  decrease  from 
last  year  of  4,702;  which  is  more  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  increase  in  school  population  seems  to  be  so  large.  It  is 
presumed  that  more  children  than  usual  have  been  kept  out  of 
school  and  at  work. 

Tabulating  all  classes  of  pupils,  the  following  is  the  result  for 
1873  and  1874: 


The  number  reported  as  attending  public  schools,  is 

The  number  reported  as  attending  private  schools,  is 

The  number  reported  as  attendi'g  academies  and  colleges  is 
The  number  estimated  for  benevolent  institu lions,  is 

1878. 

288,477 
9,581 
2,544 
1,225 

1874. 

278,76^ 

10,878 

1,628 

1,125 

Total 

296,827 

292,894 

V. — TEACHERS   AND   TEACHERS'   WAGES. 

According  to  the  returns  made,  the  number  of  teachers  required 
in  all  the  schools  is  6,126,  and  the  number  actually  employed  some 
part  of  the  year  was  9,332. 

The  average  wages  of  male  teaehers,  in  the  country  districts,  i& 
$47.44  per  month,  and  that  of  females,  $32.13.  This  is  a  consider- 
ble  increase  from  the  average  wages  reported  last  year,  which  were 
$43.38  for  males,  and  $27.52  for  females. 

In  the  cities,  the  average  for  male  teachers  has  increased  from 
$1,091  to  $1,148  per  annum,  and  that  for  female  teachers  has  de- 
creased from  $377  to  $371. 


vi. — teachers'  certificates. 

The  whole  number  granted  (exclusive  of  those  issued  in  the  cities 
find  state  certificates),  was  7,395.  which  is  124  less  than  the  number 
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of  the  previous  year.    The  items  for  the  past  two  years  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


1873 

Inter- 

1874 
l»t  gr. 

1873 
8dgr. 

1874 
fclgr. 

1873 
3d  gr. 

1874 
3d  gr. 

1878 
Total. 

1874 
Total* 

To  males 

107 
29 

99 
50 

250 
250 

240 
268 

2,059 
4,927 

1.920 

2.416 

2,259 

To  females 

4,918  <  5,206 

5,23fr 

Totals 

136 

149 

500 

508 

6,986 

6,828 

7,619 

7,495 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  decrease  is  on  the  side  of  male  teach- 
ers, being  157,  while  female  teachers  have  increased  to  the  number 
of  30,  and  somewhat  in  the  number  receiving  the  higher  grades  of 
certificates. 

In  the  cities,  the  number  of  certificates  issued  was  55  of  the  1st 
grade;  42  of  the  2d,  and  426  of  the  3d;  in  all,  513;  which,  added 
to  the  number  above,  with  2  state  certificates,  make  a  total  of  8,260* 


VII. — STATB   CERTIFICATES. 

An  examination  for  state  certificates  was  held  in  July  last,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Duncan  McGregor,  of  Platte ville.  Prof.  W* 
D.  Parker,  of  Janesville,  and  Supt.  Kirwan,  of  Manitowoc  county, 
as  examiners.  Their  official  report  shows  that  only  two  of  the  four- 
teen applicants  were  successful.  These  were  Mr.  B.  F.  Anderson, 
of  Burlington,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  of  Oshkosh.  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  report,  the  State  Superintendent  has 
issued  to  the  former  a  life  certificate,  and  to  the  latter  a  five  years* 
certificate.  Two  or  three  other  applicants,  however,  fell  but  little 
below  the  required  standard,  and  their  success  at  the  next  exami- 
nation, in  case  they  attend,  is  nearly  assured.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  deficiences  of  these  were  chiefly  in  orthoepy  and  orthogra- 
phy, where,  indeed,  most  of  the  candidates  were  signally  unsuc- 
cessful. A  rule  of  the  examiners  required  the  attainment  of  a 
at  least  70  per  cent,  in  every  branch.  There  was,  as  I  think 
was  proper,  no  "  averaging."  A  high  standing  in  one  branch  did  not 
atone  for  a  low  one  in  another.  Every  subject  was  considered  suf- 
ficiently important  to  fall  under  the  rule.  The  examination  was 
conducted  with  equal  strictness,  fairness  and  courtesy,  and  I 
believe  examiners  and  applicants  separated  at  the  close  wtfAv  Tex- 
tual respect  and  good  will.     Not  the  least  satafaatorj  teataxfe  *v 
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peared  to  be  the  hopeful  determination  of  the  unsuccessful  aspirants 
to  "  try  again.9 

VIII.— -GRADED   SCHOOLS. 

Including  the  independent  cities,  the  number  of  schools  with  two 
departments  is  210,  a  decrease  of  7;  and  the  number  with  three  or 
more  departments  is  172,  or  39  more  than  last  year.  Attention  is 
once  more  called  to  the  fact  that  graded  schools  could  be  much 
more  extensively  introduced,  in  the  rural  districts,  under  the  u  Town 
System."  The  same  result  would  follow  in  some  degree  the  estab- 
lishment of  town  high  schools,  as  elsewhere  recommended  in  this 
report. 

IX. — SCHOOL   H0USE8. 

The  whole  number  returned  is  5,113.  The  number  reported  last 
year  was  4,957,  showing  an  increase  of  156.  The  amount  expended 
for  building  and  repairing  was  $284,680,  or  $23,254  less  than  last 
year.  Thirty-three  different  counties  have  one  or  more  school  houses 
valued  from  $5,000  to  $45,000,  aside  from  those  embraced  in  the 
cities  which  do  not  report  to  the  county  superintendents.  The 
number  of  good  school  bouses  increases  every  year,  though  build* 
ing  has  been  less  active  than  usual,  the  past  year  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, on  account  of  the  u  hard  times."  The  school  houses  of  the 
state  will  accommodate  319,406  pupils,  which  is  40,638  more  than 
the  whole  attendance  upon  the  public  schools. 


X. — SUMMARY    OF   GENERAL   STATISTICS. 

The  usual  summary  of  the  most  important  statistics  is  given 
below,  showing  the  increase  or  decrease,  in  the  first  table,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  decrease  being  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  (*): 


1873. 

1874. 

Iner»m»*. 

Number  of  school  districts,  not  includ- 

ing independent  cities 

5,205 

5,250 

45 

Number  which  reported 

5,130 

5.197 

87 

Number  of  children  over  four  and  under 

twenty  years  of  age  in  the  state 

436,001 

453,161 

17,159 

Number  of  children  over  four  and  under 

twenty  years  of  age  in  districts  main- 

taining school  five  or  more  months  . . 

432,959 

449, 084 

16,075 

Number  of  children  over  four  and  under 

twenty  years  of  age  who  have  attended 
BChOOl 

281,708 

_  276,878 

♦4,830 

XV 


Summary  of  General  Statistics— continued. 


Total  number  of  the  different  pupils  who 
have  attended  the  public  school  dur- 
ing the  year 

Average  number  of  days  a  school  was 
maintained 

Number  of  (Jays'  attendance  of  pupils 
over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age 

Total  number  of  days'  attendance  of 
difierent  pupils  during  the  year  . . . 

Number  of  days  schools  have  been 
taught  by  qualified  teachers 

Number  of  pupils  who  have  attended 
private  schools 

Number  of  schools  with  two  depart- 
ments   

Number  of  schools  with  three  or  more 
departments 

Number  of  teachers  required  to  teach 
the  schools 

Number  of  different  persons  employed 
as  teachers  during  the  year 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teach 
ers  in  the  country 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teach 
ere  in  the  country 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teach- 
ers in  the  cities 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teach- 
ers in  the  cities 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  the  county 
superintendents 

Number  of  public  school  houses  in  the 
state 

Number  of  pupils  the  school  houses  will 
accommodate 

Number  of  sites  containing  less  than 
one  acre 

Number  of  sites  well  enclosed 

Number  of  school-houses  built  of  brick 
or  stone 

Number  of  school-houses  with  out- 
houses in  good  condition 

Highest  valuation  of  school-house  and 
site 


1873. 

283,477 

151 

19,812,009 

20,211,989 

787,567 

9,481 

217 

163 

5,743 

8,903 

143  38 

27  52 

109  10 

37  70 

4,307 

4,957 

815,  111 

3,693 
1,523 

693 

2,174 

$75,000 


1874. 

278,768 

152 

20,900,864 

21,090,612 

804,499 

8,551 

210 

172 

6,126 

9,332 

$47  44 

82  13 

114  80 

37  10 

4,194 

5,113 

319,406 

8,742 
1,494 

686 

3,156 

$75,000 


Inornate. 

♦4,709 

1 

1,098,855 

878,678 

16,082 

•1,080 

♦7 

9 

888 

429 

$4  06 

4  61 

5  70 
•60 

•113 

156 

4,895 

49 
•29 
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Aggregates  of  Values  and  Expenditures. 


VALUES. 

Total  valuation  of  school  houses 

1873. 

$8,995,422 
425,788 
181,826 

1874. 

$8,718,875 
490,118 

Total  valuation  of  sites 

Total  valuation  of  apparatus 

117,140 

Totals 

$4,602,586 

$4,821, 188 

EXPENDITURES. 

Amount  expended  for  building  and  repairing 

Amount  expended  for  apparatus  and  libraries 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages 

$807,984 

10.148 

1,417,895 

98,886 

41,588 
210.816 

$284,680 

16.762 

1,802,694 

Amount  expended  for  old  indebtedness 

99,705 

Amount   expended    for   furniture,    registers    and 
records  

89,802 

Amount  expended  for  all  other  purposes 

227,642 

Totals 

$2,086,212 

$1,970,885 

XI. — RECEIPTS  AND   EXPENDITURES. 


The  sums  received  and  expended  for  school  purposes  during  the 
year  are  as  follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Money  on  hand  August  31,  1878 

From  Taxes  levied  for  building  and  repairing. 

From  taxes  levied  for  teachers'  wages 

From  taxes  levied  for  apparatus  and  libraries. . 

From  taxes  levied  at  annual  meeting 

From  taxes  levied  by  county  supervisors 

From  income  of  state  school  fund 

From  other  sources 


Total  amount  received. 


EXrEXDITUBES. 


For  building  and  repairing , 

For  apparatus  and  libraries 

For  services  of  mule  teachers 

For  services  of  female  teachers 

For  old  indebtedness 

For  furniture,  registers  and  records 
For  all  other  purposes 


Total  amount  expended 

Money  on  hand  August  31, 1874. 


$452,055 
281.040  ! 
967,753  | 
13.707  ' 
855,29.-)  I 
267,790 
169,481  I 
219.868  i 


$289,680 

16,763 

559.564 

753. 132 

99,706 

39,303 

227,643 


$2,677,058 


$1,985.791 
$567,396 
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XII. — EDUCATIONAL    FUNDS   AND    INCOMES. 

As  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  gross 
receipts  and  disbursements  pertaining  to  the  several  Educational 
Funds  and  the  inoomes  thereof  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1874,  were  as  follows: 


Receipts. 


Disbursement* 


School  Fund 

School  Fund  Income , 

University  Fund , 

"University  Fund  Income , 

Agricultural  College  Fund , 

Agricultural  College  Fund  Income 

Normal  School  Fund 

Normal  School  Fund  Income. . .  . 


$81,893  11 

188,768  07 

8,733  07 

43,181  31 

5,424  09 

18,754  67 

50,756  93 

80,184  90 


199,114  00 
186,272  24 
10,000  00 
43,082  71 
10,950  00 
18,754  67 
70,511  07 
61,128  70 


XIII. — APPORTIONMENT   OP   SCHOOL   PUND   INCOME. 

The  amount  apportioned  in  June  last,  on  the  returns  for  the. 
school  year  ending  August  31,  1873,  was  $183,947.  The  ratio  of 
apportionment  was  42  cents  per  scholar,  the  same  as  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  It  is,  perhaps,  probable  that  the  ratio  may  be  a  little 
less  for  the  next  apportionment. 

XIV. — TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  number  of  districts  reported  as  having  "  adopted  a  list  of 
text  books'1  is  1,367,  or  44  more  than  was  reported  last  year. 
For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  books  most  used  in  the  different 
counties,  reference  is  made  to  Table  No.  IX.  A  separate  table  is 
given  for  the  cities. 


xv. — websteb's  dictionary. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  copies  remained  in  hand  at  the  date 
of  the  last  report.  The  Legislature  authorized  the  purchase  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  for  the  next  year  ensuing.  Of  these, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  remained  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
account,  (December  10,)  and  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  fill  all 
applications  up  to  the  time  of  the  usual  yearly  ^\ixc\i%&fe«    OV  *0fc» 
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three  hundred  and  seven  distributed  the  past  year,  two  hundred  and 
five  have  been  first  supplies,  in  part  to  new  districts  or  depart- 
ments, but  in  many  cases  to  old  districts  which  had  previously 
neglected  to  apply  for  them,  and  one  hundred  and  two  have  been 
sold  to  districts  whose  first  supplies  were  worn  out  or  lost.  To 
meet  the  entire  demand,  for  first  supplies  and  sales,  up  to  the  usual 
time  of  purchase,  in  1876,  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  copies  will 
probably  be  needed.  The  money  received  for  those  sold  goes  into 
the  income  of  the  school  fund. 

XVI.— CONVENTION   OP   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  annual  convention  of  county  superintendents  was  held  in 
this  city  Dec.  29,  30  and  31,  1873,  my  predecessor  in  office,  Hon* 
Samuel  Fallows,  presiding.  The  proceedings  are  given  in  the 
usual  place. 

XVII. — STATE  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  executive  or  semi-annual  session  of  this  body  was  held  at 
the  same  time  with  the  above  convention,  the  members  of  the  two 
bodies,  to  some  extent,  attending  both.  The  proceedings  are 
given  elsewhere. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  this  city  July  15,  16  and  17,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  B.  M.  Reynolds,  Principal  of  the  High  School 
at  La  Crosse.     The  proceedings  are  appended  to  this  report. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Eau  Claire* 
under  the  presidency  of  J.  Q.  Emery,  Principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Fort  Atkinson. 

XVIII. — COLLEGES   AND   UNIVERSITIES. 

In  addition  to  the  State  University,  the  following  institutions 
have  reported  as  required  by  law:  Beioit  College,  Caroli  College, 
Galesville  University,  Milton  College,  Racine  College,  Ripon  Col- 
lege and  Wayland  University. 
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The  following  table  presents  the  usual  summary  of  statistics  for 
the  past  two  years: 


Number  of  Colleges  reported  (not  including  State  Univer 

sity 

Number  of  members  of  faculties 

Number  graduated  at  last  commencement 

Total  number  who  have  graduated 

Number  of  students  in  senior  classes 

Number  of  students  in  junior  classes 

Number  of  students  in  sophomore  classes 

Number  of  students  in  freshman  classes 

Number  of  students  not  in  regular  classes 

Number  of  students  in  preparatory  departments 

Total  number  in  the  institutions 

Number  of  acres  owned  by  the  institutions 

Estimated  cash  value  of  lands 

Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings 

Amount  cf  endowment  funds,  except  real  estate 

Amountof  income  from  tuition 

Amount  of  income  from  other  sources 


1879. 


6 

61 

63 

883 

53 

56 

100 

129 

143 

1.275 

1,756 

2,851 

166,520 

302,500 

280,555 

95,244 

33,017 


1874. 


7 

66 

61 

610 

58 

52 

85 

243 

65 

996 

1,401 

3,609 

$98,200 

294,250 

303,008 

86,072 

32,944 


Nora.— In  the  Item  of  tuition  abore,  Is  included  the  amount  paid  for  board  alto,  at  Ra- 
cine College,  which  la  about  $71,000  for  1878  and  $6J,000  for  1871 ;  leaving  the  amount  of  tui- 
tion proper,  each  year,  $24,244  and  $24,072. 

XIX. — ACADEMIES   AND   SEMINARIES. 

Only  the  following  have  reported,  the  statistics  of  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere:  Elroy  Seminary,  Elroy,  Juneau  county,  not  long 
since  established;  Kemper  Hall,  at  Kenosha,  and  St  Clara  Acade- 
my at  Sinsinawa  Mound. 

XX. — CHARITABLE   AND    REFORMATORY   INSTITUTIONS. 

Reports  have  again  been  obtained  from  most  of  these  institutions, 
and  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places,  among  other  documents 
appended  to  this  report. 

XXI. — TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 


The  institutes  held  during  the  past  year  have  been  conducted,  in 
the  most  part,  as  in  the  previous  year,  by  Professors  Robert  Graham, 
Duncan  McGregor  and  Albert  Salisbury,  from  the  three  normal 
Schools.  As  full  reports  of  the  institutes  are  given  in  the  tables^ 
reference  is  made  to  them  for  detailed  information. 
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INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  need  of  increased  facilities  for  secondary  or  academic  in- 
struction in  our  state  has  long  been  felt.  It  has  repeatedly  found 
expression  in  the  annual  sessions  of  the  State  Teachers1  Associa- 
tion. It  has  often  found  utterance  in  teachers9  institutes,  county 
associations,  etc.  It  has  been  recognized  in  the  annual  messages 
of  our  Governors  and  the  annual  reports  of  State  Superintend- 
ents. It  found  embodiment  last  winter  in  the  state  legislature,  in 
a  bill  which  passed  the  assembly,  and  had  many  friends  in  the  sen- 
ate, but,  owing  to  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  the  particular  plan — 
not,  however,  of  the  need  of  some  plan — it  failed  to  become  a  law. 
That  this  bill  should  have  been  received  with  so  much  favor  when 
not  originating  from  nor  being  endorsed  by  the  teachers  of  the 
state,  and  receiving  no  support  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  a  fact  full  of  significance.  It  indicated  that  the 
people  of  the  state  are  widely  feeling  the  want  of  certain  educa- 
tional facilities  they  do  not  now  possess,  and  are  willing  to  endorse 
and  put  into  statute  law  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  these  facilities, 
providing,  that  plan  appears  to  be  a  thoroughly  wise  atid  practical 
one. 

Here  has  been  the  difficulty.  Who  could  say  what  was  the 
wisest  plan  among  the  many  that  had  been  suggested?  Who  could 
say  that  "county  academies,"  or  "town  high  schools,"  or  some 
modification  of  the  present  "  graded  school "  system,  would  most 
satisfactorily  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  and  subserve  the  best 
interests  of  the  cause  of  education  in  the  state? 

When,  last  January,  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office,  I 
considered  this  matter'  of  intermediate  schools  decidedly  the  most 
important  educational  question  in  the  state.  I  determined  to  give 
it  consideration  before  all  others.  I  wished  not  only  to  study  the 
solutions  suggested  and  attempted  in  other  states,  but,  by  careful 
observation  and  inquiry  in  this,  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  real  needs  and  sentiments  of  our  own  people  respecting  this 
subject.  I  have  to  confess,  however,  that  I  entered  upon  the  in- 
quiry with  slight  prejudices  in  favor  of  some  system  of  county 
schools  that  should  supply  the  long  needed  u  missing  link." 

As  the  result  of  nearly  a  year's  personal  observation  in  many 
counties  of  the  state,  of  personal  conferences  with  teachers,  school 
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officers  and  citizens,  and  of  correspondence  with  others  whom  I 
have  not  met,  I  have  become  entirely  convinced  of  the  following 
facts: 

(1)  That  out  of  the  cities  and  more  important  villages,  there  is  a 
large  need  and  demand  for  higher  educational  facilities  than  the 
common  district  schools  afford. 

(2)  That  a  very  large  proportion  of  common  school  teachers  have 
never  enjoyed  educational  advantages  above  those  offered  by  the 
very  schools  or  class  of  schools  in  which  they  are  teaching;  and 
that  as  a  consequence  of  this  system  of  " breeding  in,"  the  com- 
mon schools  are  to  a  considerable  extent  doing  feeble  and  inferior 
work. 

(3)  That  elementary  instruction  in  the  oommon  schools  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  course  of  studies  in  these  schools  too  extensive  for  the 
time  of  a  single  teacher,  and  inconsistent  with  that  systematic  gra- 
dation and  division  of  labor  which  in  all  other  great  enterprises  ac- 
complish the  best  and  largest  results. 

(4)  That  to  remedy  these  evils  and  to  meet  the  popular  need, 
there  should  be  established  a  new  system  of  higher  sohools,  widely 
scattered,  and  in  close  relationship  with  the  primarydistrict  schools 
of  the  state. 

Very  muoh  has  been  said  by  the  friends  of  university  or  colle- 
giate culture  respecting  the  need  of  intermediate  sohools  in  order  to 
secure  the  fullest  development  and  welfare  of  the  University,  that 
chief  capstone  of  our  state  school  system.  Against  this  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say;  but  the  great  popular  need  I  have  found  to  be 
not  a  few  long  ladders  by  which  to  climb  to  the  solitary  peak 
whence  all  the  wisdom  of  the  earth  is  under  view,  but  rather  many 
short  and  convenient  and  inexpensive  ones  by  which  to  climb  to  the 
broad  and  fair  and  wholesome  table-land  of  secondary  or  academic 
culture.  What  is  everywhere  needed  is  not  so  much  the  prepar* 
atory  school  as  the  supplementary  school.  Therefore,  without 
special  and  immediate  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  University 
and  of  those  comparatively  few  pupils  who  in  any  event  will  seek 
therein  that  superior  culture  to  which  peculiar  ambition  or  peculiar 
wealth  may  lead  them;  without  reference  just  now  to  anything  be- 
yond immediate  and  substantial  benefit  to  primary  teachers  and 
and  to  thousands  of  isolated  country  families,  it  is  my  conviotion 
that  the  system  we  need  to  inaugurate  is  a  system  of  township 
rather  than  of  county  sohools. 
O— Sun*. 
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A  single  academic  school  in  a  county  will  poorly  meet  the 
needs  of  the  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants.  It  will  lack  the 
essential  and  popular  element  of  accessibility.  For  but  a  very  small 
fractional  part  of  the  children  of  the  county  will  it  supplement  the 
scanty  information  and  training  of  the  primary  school  with  its  own 
broader  and  more  culture-giving  course.  But  put  such  supplemen- 
tary high  or  grammar  school  in  every  town,  or  in  a  district  of  two, 
four,  or  more  towns,  and  let  it  be  the  well -known  and  (comparative- 
ly) easily  accessible  goal  of  juvenile  ambition  and  reward  of  juven- 
ile attainments,  placed  alike  before  rich  and  poor,  then  the  good  it 
will  do  will  be  abundant,  everywhere  manifest,  improving  every 
primary  school  and  blessing  almost  every  family. 

A  system  of  town  high  schools  for  the  state  is  by  no  means  a 
new  conception.  It  has  had  for  years  many  and  able  advocates. 
It  was  considered  by  several  of  my  predecessors  in  office  as  one  of 
the  excellent  results  that  would  natually  come  from  the  adoption  of 
the  u  township  system  "  of  school  government.  It  probably  has 
the  endorsement  of  nearly  ail  the  most  intelligent  educational  men 
of  the  state. 

While  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  adequate  and  prac- 
tical provision  for  the  successful  establishment  of  such  schools  has 
as  yet  found  embodiment  in  our  school  law.  There  is  a  law  au- 
thorizing the  joint  action  of  two  or  more  districts  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  high  school,  but  experience  has  abundantly 
shown  that  such  a  school  can  seldom  be  created  by  the  voluntary 
aotion  of  two  or  more  petty  districts. 

The  high  school  must  be  the  creation  of  at  least  a  town ;  and  I 
recommend  such  a  change  in  the  statute  law  as  would  give  to  a 
town,  or  to  two  or  more  adjoining  towns,  the  privilege  and  power 
of  eitablishing  such  a  school,  and  of  supporting  it,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  a  general  tax. 

I  further  and  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the  state  not  only 
grant  this  privilege  of  voluntary  action,  but  that  it  should  do  more 
— should  offer  a  special  inducement  to  the  exercise  of  this  privi- 
lege. Co-operation  of  state  and  local  action  is  already  a  well  set- 
tled and  successful  policy  in  our  educational  system.  This  wise 
policy  finds  its  origin  and  its  sanction  in  the  very  constitution  of 
human  nature.  To  the  principle  in  our  nature  upon  which  it  is 
based  the  publisher  successfully  appeals,  when  he  offers  to  sub- 
scribers the  premium  of  a  chromo,  an  engraving  or  a  book.    Indif- 
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ference  is  transformed  into  interest,  and  even  poverty  finds  ample 
means  to  invest,  when  the  extra,  inducement  has  exerted  its  subtle 
but  potent  influence. 

But  more  pertinent  illustrations  can  be  found.  To  some  extent 
the  principle  has  been  recognized  and  embodied  in  statute  law. 
Thus  Canada  offers  to  her  local  school  boards  a  premium  of  100  per 
cent,  on  every  cash  order  for  school  apparatus, — i.  e.,  she  sends 
double  the  amount  ordered  and  paid  for, — and  we  need  not  refer  to 
official  statements  to  be  convinced  that  the  schools  are  "  amply  sup- 
plied with  the  best  kind  of  maps,  apparatus  and  other  requisites9'  for 
successful  work.  New  Jersey  offers  a  premium  of  $20  to  every, 
school  district  that  raises  a  like  amount  by  subscription  for  the  pur- 
pose of  .purchasing  a  school  library,  and  for  every  year  thereafter 
she  offers  $10  for  enlarging  the  same,  provided  a  like  sum  of  $10  is 
subscribed  by  the  district.  The  result  is  that  the  library  system  of 
New  Jersey  is  probably  the  most  vigorous  in  the  Union.  Within 
two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  236  districts,  or  more  than 
one-sixth  of  all  in  the  state,  had  established  school  libraries,  under 
the  stimulus  and  aid  of  the  state  appropriation. 

But  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  illustration  that  has- 
come  to  my  knowledge  is  exhibited  in  the  state  of  Maine.  This 
state  offers  to  her  towns  from  her  own  treasury,  as  a  premium  for 
the  establishment  of  free  high  schools,  one  half  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion therein;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  most  encouraging  of- 
fer, nearly  one-third  of  all  her  towns,  within  a  single  year,  estab- 
lished such  schools,  and  thus  was  quietly  and  wisely  and  satisfacto- 
rily solved  for  her  a  large  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  very  problem 
that  has  furnished  the  source  of  so  much  discussion  aed  perplexity 
to  the  teachers  and  legislators  of  Wisconsin: 

To  the  peculiar  features  and  the  remarkable  success  of  the  plan 
that  has  been  in  operation  for  two  years  in  that  state  I  now  wish  to 
call  especial  attention.  It  is  my  mature  judgment  after  due  inves- 
tigation and  reflection,  that  this  plan,  with  perhaps  a  few  modifica- 
tions to  suit  our  peculiar  circumstances,  would  work  as  satisfactori- 
ly in  Wisconsin  as  in  Maine.  Its  central  principles  of  state  and 
local  co-operation  and  of  a  wise  and  efficient  division  of  labor;  its 
simplicity  and  flexibility,  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  country  life, — 
these  appear  to  me  to  be  elements  of  enduring  popularity  and 
usefulness. 
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TOWN   HIGH   SCHOOLS  OF  MAINE. 


The  history  of  the  origin  and  success  of  this  admirable  enter- 
prise in  our  distant  sister  state  cannot  be  more  briefly,  clearly  and 
eloquently  told  than  in  the  words  of  her  singularly  efficient  and 
accomplished  Superintendent  of  public  schools,  Hon.  Warren 
Johnson.  In  his  Annual  Report  for  1872  are  to  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing preliminary  statement  and  reoomendation: 

"  For  *  superior »  education,  that  is,  a  grade  intermediate  between  the  com- 
mon school  and  the  college,  we  formerly  had  endowed  academies,  classical 
schools  and  private  or  denominational  seminaries.  A  few  of  the  latter,  ad- 
vanced  to  the  grade  of  semi-colleges,  still  maintain  a  flourishing  existence 
under  the  impulse  :of  private  endowments  and  of  fostering  denominational 
interest  We  have  no  classical  schools  like  Andover  and  Exeter.  The  acad- 
emies, the  former  real  high  schools  of  the  people,  are  gradually  disappearing 
from  the  field,  where,  at  the  proper  time,  they  did  a  noble  and  faithful  educa- 
tional work.  Their  record  is  written  in  bright  letters,  their  influence  has 
pervaded  and  still  pervades  every  professional  department  of  life.  The 
4  happy  olden  days  at  the  academy '  come  In  pleasant  memories  and  remi- 
niscences to  beguile  the  business  man  or  the  merchant  who  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  his  venerable  '  preceptor '  for  whatever  skill  and  culture  now  distin- 
guish him.  The  academies  served  their  day,  and  well.  They  mutt  now 
give  way  to  a  new  order  of  thlng9.  The  world  demands  /re-education  every- 
where, certainly  up  to  the  threshold  of  the  college  proper.  The  academies 
never  gave  it.  The  world  demands  education  more  generally  diffused,  the 
privileges  more  widely  extended.  The  academies  were  limited  In  number, 
generally  one  in  each  county.  We  need  *  superior'  education  in  almost  every 
town.  Again,  the  academies  are  comparatively  poorer  than  formerly,  pecu- 
niarily I  mean.  With  their  present  endowments  and  rates  of  tuition,  as  large 
as  ever,  they  cannot  command  the  services  of  the  *  giants  of  former  time,* 
hardly  even  of  the  second  rate  teachers  of  the  present  time.  Neither  are  they 
supported  by  students  from  cities  and  larger  towns  as  formerly,  for  these 
places  have  established  free  academies  of  their  own,  in  the  form  of  the  city 
and  village  high  school.  There  can  be  no  other  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me, 
but  that  the  academy  system  must  give  place  to  some  other  agency.  What 
shall  that  be  ?  It  must  be  something  In  response  to  the  demands  of  society 
indicated  above.  To  be  free,  it  must  be  supported  by  endowment  To  be 
general,  it  must  rest  upon  the  interest  and  property  of  all.  To  aflord  the 
privilege  of  *  superior '  culture  to  all,  and  to  be  in  the  largest  degree  efficient, 
it  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  public  school  system,  and  form  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  same.  This  is  essentially  then  the  Free  High  School.  The  engraft- 
ing of  such  an  element  upon  our  public  school  system  would  tend  greatly 
towards  the  enlarged  culture  and  refinement  of  our  grown  up  boys  and  girls, 
ear  young  men  and  young  women;  would  open  up  facilities  for  advanced 
scholarship  to  hundreds  who  now  coroXfae  v^^^ta*  must  be  otherwise 
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forever  debarred ;  would  famish  our  Normal  schools,  Seminaries  and  Col* 
leges  with  more  and  a  higher  grade  of  students ;  would  give  us  more  accom- 
plished teachers,  and  in  truth,  would  add  dignity  and  lustre  to  the  whole 
educational  system.  I  recommend  the  Free  High  School,  established  upon 
some  basis  similar  to  the  following : 

1  u  An  act  in  aid  of  free  high  schools, 

M  Section  1.  Whenever  any  city,  town  or  towns  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain a  suitable  free  high  school  for  such  city,  town  or  towns,  and  shall  annu- 
ally make  special  appropriation,  by  tax  or  otherwise,  for  the  same,  the  state 
by  this  act  covenants  to  appropriate  annually  in  aid  of  said  tree  high  school, 
not  already  provided  for  by  state  aid,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  raised  and 
actually  paid  by  each  city  or  town,  for  the  like  purpose,  in  no  case  to  exceed 
five  hundred  dollars  on  the  part  of  the  state ;  said  appropriation  to  be  paid 
by  the  state  treasurer  from  the  general  treasury,  on  or  after  November  first  of 
each  year,  upon  proper  certification  by  the  governor  and  council,  as  provided 
in  section  four  of  this  act. 

"  Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town,  or  school  district,  in  which  said 
free  high  school  shall  be  located,  to  furnish  at  the  expense  of  said  town,  or 
district,  a  suitable  building  and  equipments  for  said  school. 

44  Sec.  3.  The  course  of  study  in  said  high  school  shall  embrace  the  ordi- 
nary academic  studies,  and  especially  the  natural  sciences  in  their  applica- 
tion to  mechanics,  manufactures  and  agriculture. 

u  Sec.  4.  Prior  to  the  making  or  paying  of  any  appropriation  by  the  state 
in  aid  of  such  school,  satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  furnished  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  by  this  officer  to  the  governor  and 
council,  that  the  city  or  town  asking  aid  has  complied  with  the  conditions 
required  in  sections  one  and  two  of  this  act;  and  a  certificate  shall  be  issued 
by  the  governor  and  council  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  or  town  asking  such 
aid. 

44  Sec.  5.  Cities,  towns  and  school  'districts  are  hereby  empowered  to  ap- 
propriate a  portion  of  school  money  to  sustain  said  free  high  school  as  indi- 
cated in  this  act,  in  addition  to  the  special  appropriation  required  by  section 
one. 

44  Sec.  6.  The  free  high  school  contemplated  by  this  act  shall  be  free  to  all 
youth  in  the  town,  on  such  conditions  of  attainments  or  scholarship  as  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  superintending  school  committee  of  that  town,  and  the  same 
school  may  be  open  to  youth  from  other  towns  upon  the  same  conditions  of 
scholarship,  and  at  such  rates  of  tuition  as  the  superintending  school  com- 
mittee may  determine." 

It  will  be  observed  that  what  Mr.  Johnson  says  of  the  educational 
situation  in  his  own  state  is  now  equally  applicable  to  ours,  except 
that  the  academies  which  he  speaks  of  as  disappearing  from  the  field, 
Wisconsin  never  had  to  any  extent.  The  few  here  established  have 
mostly  disappeared  as  there;  but  owing  to  the  e&tYy  ^?<ro\>\  <&  ^& 
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high  school  system  in  our  cities  and  larger  villages,  the  academy 
system  of  New  England  never  found  in  Wisconsin  the  genial  con- 
ditions it  so  long  enjoyed  in  the  east. 

The  new  plan  thus  presented  appears  to  have  received  the  imme- 
diate approval  of  the  legislature,  and  to  have  become  a  law  with  the 
provisions  and  conditions  substantially  as  recommended  by  the 
superintendent.  In  his  next  annual  report  for  1873, 1  find  and  quote" 
the  following  fitting  and  gratifying  sequel  to  the  recommendation 
And  enactment  of  the  previous  year: 

41  There  has  been  developed  a  stronger  and  better  feeling  of  co-operation 
between  the  state,  as  a  whole,  and  the  towns  as  individual  members  of  the 
state  body.  The  common  interests  of  stock  and  branches  have  been  more  fully 
and  cordially  recognized-  The  apprehensions  of  centralization,  abridgment 
of  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  on  the  part  of  towns  and  districts,  have  been 
allayed  by  a  calm  review  of  the  situation,  and  by  the  cheerful  readiness  of 
the  parent  state  to  bear  her  share  of  the  pecuniary  burden,  while  the  munici- 
palities have  responded  to  the  parental  aid  by  continuing  nearly  their  former 
appropriations  (the  legal  requirements  being  really  less  than  formerly)  by 
equal  voluntary  contributions  to  prolong  schools  and  self-imposed  taxation 
to  build  new  school-houses  and  improve  old  ones.  This  element  of  co-opera- 
tive effort  between  town  and  state  is  a  pleasing  and  promising  feature  in  the 
enterprise  of  public  education.  The  state  and  the  town  are  the  interested 
working  parties  in  this  grand  labor;  not  the  state  alone,  not  the  towns  alone. 
The  free  high  schools  have  in  an  especial  manner  illustrated  this  agreeable 
plan  of  cooperation.  The  state  says  to  towns,  establish  free  high  schools 
and  one  half  the  cost  of  instruction  shall  be  paid  from  my  treasury.  In  re- 
sponse, nearly  one-third  of  the  towns  have  established  such  schools,  and  gen- 
erally with  remarkable  satisfaction  and  success.  Au  examination  of  the  list 
discloses  the  gratifying  fact  that  they  are  mostly  towns  of  medium  wealth  and 
population,  and  have  seized  upon  this  privilege  as  almost  the  only  one  to  se- 
cure to  the  older  pupils  facilities  for  attainments  and  culture  beyond  what 
may  be  afforded  by  the  common  school.  In  many  instances  hearty  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  for  this  benefaction  of  the  state  have  been  received  from  in- 
dividuals and  communities  more  or  less  distant  from  the  ordinary  academy.'9 

We  are  informed  in  a  tabular  statement  of  the  same  report  that 
the  whole  number  of  towns  making  returns  the  first  year  was  110f 
the  whole  number  of  districts  24,  and  that  in  several  towns  two  or 
more  schools  have  been  held,  making  a  total  of  150  different  High 
Schools  established  in  a  single  year  under  this  fostering  care  of 
the  state.  As  two  or  more  schools  in  a  town  count  as  one  in 
receiving  state  aid,  there  was  in  this  sense  only  as  many  schools  as 
there  were  towns  and  districts  that  established  them,  or  a  total  of 
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134.  Of  these  59  continued  one  term,  49  two  terms,  20  three 
terms,  and  6  four  terms  in  the  year.  The  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated by  vote  of  the  town  and  districts  was  $83,219,  and  the 
amount  paid  from  the  state  treasury  $29,134. 

In  commenting  on  the  tabular  statement  the  Superintendent 
says: 

"An  examination  of  the  foregoing  discloses  the  fact  that  while  all  of  the 
cities  bnt  two,  Augusta  and  Saco,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges 
of  the  free  high  school  act,  a  large  majority  of  the  above  are  towns  of 
medium  population  and  wealth. 

•*  It  will  be  seen  that  even  two  plantations  established  successful  schools, 
raised  necessary  funds  and  obtained  the  gratuity  of  the  state.  From  personal 
observation,  I  feel  assured  that  the  school  thus  maintained  in  one  of  those 
plantations  met  the  urgent  educational  wants  of  the  pupils  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  twenty-one,  as  no  other  school  possibly  could."  *    *      *       * 

44  Under  the  elastic  provisions  of  the  law  by  which  the  state  responds  to 
the  action  of  town  or  towns,  district  or  districts,  individual  gifts,  donations, 
bequests,  subscriptions,  etc.,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  there  can  be  any 
town  or  community  in  the  state,  which  can  not  avail  itself  of  the  privileges 
under  this  act  of  legislation.    *    *    * 

uIn  connection  with  this  plantation  statement,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
thirty  of  the  foregoing  schools  were  maintaied  at  an  expense  each,  of  two 
hundred  dollars  or  less,  and  that  more  than  one-half  cost  five  hundred  dollars 
each,  or  less  than  that  sum,  requiring  an  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  town  or 
district  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  less.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  seen 
that  only  seventeen  towns  obtained  the  maximum  gratuity  of  the  state,  namely, 
$500,  amounting,  to  $8,500,  while  the  high  schools  of  these  same  towns  cost 
$41,459.  Hence  it  appears  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  awards  by  the 
state  to  free  high  schools  were  distributed  to  the  country  towns.  That  is, 
the  privileges  for  higher  culture  were  carried  out  into  the  producing  sections 
of  the  state,  rather  than  obliging  the  latter  to  seek  the  rich  centers  for  edu- 
cational facilities  not  otherwise  attainable.    *    *    * 

"  The  statistics  presented,  afford  the  best  and  most  convincing  proof  in 
regard  to  the  success  of  this  new  element  in  our  public  school  system,  as 
also  the  most  powerful  argument  for  its  continuance.  In  addition  to  these 
*  numerical*  facts,  the  numerous  epistolary  expressions  received  at  this 
department,  and  the  commendatory  statements  made  by  parents,  whose 
children  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  thus  afforded,  are  simply  eloquent 
pleadings  in  favor  of  the  Jree  high  school.     The  following  extract  is  a 

specimen : 

44  Dixfield,  Nov.  2S,  1873. 

"Wabben  Johnson,  Esq.  —  My  Bear  Sir:— I  now  return  Free  High 

School  Certificate  for  the  town  of  Dixfield.    I  hope  it  is  all  right    Our 

schools  have  far  surpassed  our  most  sanguine  expectations  in  point  of  ousel* 

bers  and  regular  attendance,  and  in  the  progress  the  &eh.o\&T%  \iv**  \sa&&. 

*  They  b»™  bean  a  perfect  success.     The  prejudice  &g*\m\  \hfc  twfe  \*Mfi&» 
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school  act  here  has  all  died  away,  and  *  all  hands  'round9  In  this  town,  are 

for  continuing  the  same  system.    I  think  it  would  be  so  everywhere  if  they 

put  it  into  operation  properly. 

Isaac  Randall,  A.  Iff." 

In  another  part  of  the  present  report,  I  have  thought  best,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  more  accurate  information  respecting  the 
details  of  the  Maine  system,  to  print  the  high  school  law  in  full,  as  it 
now  stands  among  the  statutes  of  that  state,  and  also  a  circular  of 
information  issued  by  the  Superintendent,  showing  why  these 
schools  were  established,  the  conditions  upon  which  and  the  time 
when  state  aid  is  giver,  the  grade  of  admission,  the  studies  pur- 
sued in  the  school,  etc.     To  these  I  invite  close  attention. 

SUMMARY  OF   ADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  of  township  schools,  legitimately 
to  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the  system,  aud  from  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  cur  state,  are  the  following: 

(1.)  These  schools  would  make  easily  possible  to  any  community 
advantages  for  a  culture  superior  to  and  supplementing  that  afford- 
ed by  the  common  mixed  schools,  and  would  especially  in  this  meet 
the  needs  of  the  great  producing  class  of  our  population. 

(2.)  They  would  improve  the  common  schools  by  furnishing  them 
more  accomplished  teachers,  by  confining  the  work  done  in  those 
schools  to  narrower  limits  and  thus  making  it  more  efficient,  and  by 
stimulating  the  juvenile  ambition  and  efforts  of  the  pupils. 

Says  Hon.  Newton  Bate  roan,  probably  the  ablest  of  the  Superin- 
tendents since  Horace  Mann: 

"  The  common  schools  themselves  are  the  better  for  the  public  high  schools, 
and  the  high  schools  for  the  university.  The  high  school  is  to  the  elementa- 
ry, what  the  upper  classes  of  a  graded  school  are  to  the  lower — a  sharp  and 
perpetual  incentive  to  assiduity  and  effort.  I  will  not  say  that  without  the 
spur  of  the  high  school  the  common  schools  could  not  be  kept  up  to  a  pay- 
ing standard  of  excellence,  but  it  is  very  safe  to  say  that  they  would  deterio- 
rate in  spirit  and  efficiency,  even  with  greatly  increased  energy  and  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  As  quickeners  of  the  common  schools,  down 
through  all  their  various  gradations,  high  schools  are  of  very  great  value.'* 

(3.)  They  would  open  a  new  and  much  needed  field  of  effort  for 
the  graduates  of  our  Normal  Schools,  bringing  the  influence  of 
these  schools  more  immediately  and  strongly  to  bear  upon  the  com- 
mon schools  of  country  and  village  districts,  where  that  influence 
baa  as  yet  seldom  penetrated. 
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(4.)  The  flexibility  of  the  system  is  such  as  to  make  it  adapted  to 
the  means  and  needs  of  all  portions  of  the  state.  From  the  exist- 
ing high  or  graded  school  of  a  city  or  large  village,  wishing  to  push 
its  work  higher  or  to  make  it  more  effective,  to  the  poor  country 
town  or  districts  barely  able  to  raise  a  hundred  dollars  by  tax  or  sub- 
scription, to  secure  for  a  single  term  in  the  year  the  advantages  it 
covets — from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  throughout  the  limits  of 
the  state,  whether  ia  rich  and  populous,  or  in  poor  and  thinly  in- 
habited portions,  it  would  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  needs  and 
ability  of  the  people. 

(5)  It  would  not  only  furnish  opportunity  for  higher  culture  to 
all  portions  of  the  state  and  all  classes  of  its  people,  but  it  would 
practically  supply  the  "  missing  link "  in  our  system  between  the 
common  school  and  the  university.  The  majority  of  the  schools 
established  under  this  plan  could  not,  for  some  time,  do  full  pre- 
paratory work  for  the  university,  nor  would  the  majority  of  them 
be  called  upon  to  do  it.  Many  of  them,  however,  even  of  the 
newly  established,  would  be  almost  immediately  able  to  do  such 
work,  and  others  would  soon  attain  the  ability;  while  large  num- 
bers of  existing  high  and  graded  schools  would  be  enabled  to  be- 
come efficient  feeders  to  the  university,  even  to  the  desirable  extent 
of  full  classical  preparation. 

(6)  By  no  other  system  could  the  bounty  of  the  state  be  so 
widely  and  uniformly  distributed.  The  university  requires  for  its 
success  large  expenditures  at  a  single  geographical  point.  The 
Normal  Schools  require  large  expenditures  at  only  four  geographi- 
cal points  in  the  state.  A  system  of  county  schools  would  require 
a  large  expenditure  at  a  single  point  in  the  county,  and  the  schools 
of  that  system  would  almost  as  fully  lack  for  the  masses  the  element 
of  accessibility,  as  do  now  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  state.  More- 
over, under  an  inflexible  county  system,  with  its  necessity  for  a 
single  location  and  for  costly  buildings,  many  counties  would  re- 
fuse to  cooperate  in  the  plan,  and  thus  uniform  advantages  and  a 
uniform  distribution  of  state  aid  could  not  be  secured  for  even  all 
the  counties. 

The  present  plan,  however,  distributes  the  material  aid  of  the 
state  as  widely  as  it  distributes  the  advantages.  It  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble that  every  county — nay,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  many  parts 
of  every  county — would  not  share  in  both. 

(7r)  Not  the  least  merit  of  this  system  is  its  \T\fcx$fcTL*\NWi««&^» 
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the  state  and  people.  The  plan  provides  for  no  costly  buildings. 
Not  a  penny  of  state  aid  goes  to  such.  In  very  many  towns  a 
building  already  exists,  a  portion  of  which  could  be  temporarily 
utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the  school.  In  some  towns  a  particular 
school-house  might  be  used  for  a  term  or  a  year.  This  would  be 
especially  easy  under  the  superior  township  system  of  government, 
*11  the  schools  of  the  town  being  then  under  the  control  of  one 
board. 

But  the  success  of  the  schools  and  their  developed  needs  would 
in  multitudes  of  cases  sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  erection  of  a  suit- ' 
able  building  for  the  exclusive  and  permanent  use  of  the  school* 
A  building  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  and  also  as  a  town  house, 
for  other  occasional  but  necessary  purposes,  would  be  much  more 
easily  erected  by  a  town  than  a  school-house  by  a  petty  district, 
and  would  be  a  possession  of  great  and  enduring  usefulness. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  state  for  many  years  would  probably  not 
be  more  than  the  annual  cost  of  supporting  one-half  the  four  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  state.  A  fourth  or  even  an  eighth  of  a  mill  tax 
upon  the  property  of  the  state,  would  yield  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  state  support  contemplated  in  this  plan.  The  one  mill  tax  im- 
posed by  Maine  upon  a  property  valuation  only  about  one-half  that 
of  Wisconsin  yields  more  than  five  times  the  amount  given  by  the 
state  for  the  support  of  her  high  schools,  the  balance  going  to  in- 
crease the  income  of  the  school  fund  and  thus  to  diminish  local 
taxation. 

The  direct  saving  to  the  people  in  the  cost  of  board,  of  tuition 
and  of  transportation,  all  unavoidable  expenses  in  obtaining  higher 
education,  under  the  present  system,  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  would  be  very  great;  while  the  advantages  of  educating 
children  at  home  under  the  parental  eye,  at  the  most  susceptible 
period  of  their  lives,  and  before  character  has  become  sufficiently 
mature  to  justify  entrance  elsewhere  upon  the  higher  studies  of  the 
college  or  university,  need  only  be  alluded  to. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  under  this  division  of  recommenda- 
tions, I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  brief  but  exceedingly  suggestive 
article  on  Town  High  Schools,  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Chand- 
ler, Superintendent  of  schools  of  the  east  district  of  Dane  county, 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools.  This 
article,  which  excellently  illustrates  and  enforces  several  points 
Already  presented,  will  be  found  on  page  220  of  the  present  report. 
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Following  this,  on  page  223,  will  also  be  found  a  brief  extract 
from  the  last  Biennial  Report  of  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Superintendent  of  Illinois,  bearing  upon  the 
law  recently  created  in  that  state  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  Town  High  Schools.  The  object  of  this  law  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  one  in  more  successful  operation  in  Maine.  Its  chief  defect 
is  the  absenee  of  state  aid,  inspiring  and  supplementing  local  action 
—an  aid  the  wisdom  of  which  is  clearly  perceived  by  Superintend- 
ent Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  says  in  his  last  Annual 
Report: 

"Encourage  in  all  proper  ways  the  grading  of  public  schools  wherever 
they  can  be  graded,  and  the  establishment  in  connection  with  them  of  High 
Schools  or  departments  for  higher  instruction.  *  *  *  It  would  be  a  judi- 
cious expenditure  of  money  to  grant,  as  has  been  done  in  some  states,  a  spe- 
cial appropriation  out  of  the  common  school  fund  to  every  public  High 
School." 


Since  the  date  of  this  Report,  and  the  preparation  of  much  of 
the  foregoing  respecting  intermediate  schools  and  the  high  school 
system  of  Maine,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  receipt  of 
late  and  very  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  system  in  that  state  during  the  year  just  closed.  Su- 
perintendent Johnson  informs  me,  under  date  of  Jan.  6,  1875,  in  a 
letter  not  intended  for  publication,  that  the  plan  has  so  far  contin- 
ued to  work  well,  that  "  the  re-action  on  the  common  schools  is  fa- 
rorable";  that  towns  having  the  high  schools  like  the  system,  and 
that  it  peculiarly  "  favors  the  country  in  distinction  from  cities," 
making  "  superior  culture  possible  to  every  community  in  the  state." 

I  am  also  indebted  to  him  for  a  copy  of  the  message  of  Governor 
Dingley,  delivered  to  the  legislature  of  Maine,  January  8,  1875,  in 
which,  under  the  head  of  u  The  Educational  Interests  of  the  State," 
I  find  the  following  words  of  official  and  emphatic  commendation: 

"The  free  high  school  system,  adopted  two  years  since,  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  its  most  ardent  friend 8  dared  to  hope,  and  promises  to  exert  a  still 
greater  influence  for  good  in  the  future.  During  the  past  year  161  towns  have 
maintained  340  terms  of  free  high  schools,  giving  instruction  to  about  14,000 
pupils,  at  a  cost  of  not  far  from  $100,000,  of  which  a  little  less  than  $40,000 
will  be  contributed  by  the  state/' 

It  also  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  'that  since  t\ifc  &*te  ol  wj  t*- 
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port  the  system  of  town  high  schools  here  recommended  has  been 
submitted  to  two  large  representative  gatherings  convened  at  the 
capital  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  After  able  discussions  at  the 
recent  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers9  Association,  the 
committee  on  Intermediate  Schools  (consisting  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent, the  President  of  the  State  University,  and  the  President 
of  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School)  to  which  the  subject  was  finally  re- 
ferred, reported  as  follows:  u  Your  committee  agree  in  recom- 
mending the  adoption  by  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  of  a  system  of  free 
town  high  schools,  similar  to  that  now  in  operation  in  Maine."  The 
report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Association. 

During  the  recent  convention  in  this  city  of  the  State  Grange  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  that  body  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  high  school  plan 
above  set  forth.  The  committe  on  Education  to  which  my  com- 
munication was  referred,  after  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  re- 
ported their  unanimous  and  hearty  approval  of  the  plan,  and  their 
report  was  adopted  by  the   convention  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

I  feel  confident  that  a  plan  promising  much  greater  unity  and 
efficiency  to  our  school  system;  giving  largely  to  the  country  the  ad- 
vantages for  higher  culture  hitherto  almost  exclusively  possessed 
by  the  cities,  and  large  villages,  while  at  the  same  time  assisting 
these  to  raise  still  higher  the  character  of  their  own  schools;  nobly 
standing  the  test  of  two  years  actual  experiment  in  another  state; 
receiving  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, after  passing  the  ordeal  of  discussion  and  the  scrutiny  of 
two  committees;  and,  finally,  meeting  the  warm  approval  of  a  conven- 
tion representing  through  a  wide  reaching  and  powerful  organization 
the  interests  of  agriculture  and  rural  life  in  all  portions  of  the  state— 
I  feel  confident  that  such  a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  our  education- 
al welfare  will  commend  itself  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  present  legislature. 

THE  TEXT-BOOK  QUESTION. 

Few  questions  relating  to  school   economy  possess  in  so  high  de- 
gree the  elements  of  both  importance  and  difficulty  as  the  question 
of  text-books.     Few  have  been  more  generally  and  fully  discussed. 
Few  have  called  forth  more  varied  attempts  at  solution. 
That   text-books  are  necea&ary,  that  all  children  in  the  schools 
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should  be  supplied  with  them,  and  that  in  at  least  the  individual 
school  there  should  also  be  uniformity,  are  axioms  universally  ad- 
mitted. « 

Yet  facts  abundantly  show  that  in  Wisconsin,  as  in  other  states, 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  children  in  school  are  partially  or 
wholly  without  text-books,  that  others  use  books  unlike  those  of 
the  majority,  and  that  often  in  the  same  school  the  members  of  a 
class,  or  those  who  should  constitute  a  single  class,  are  somewhat 
equally  divided  into  two,  three  or  more  sections,  by  the  composite 
ownership  of  as  many  different  sorts  of  books.  It  is  also  certain 
that  to  some  extent  the  inability  of  the  poorer  class  to  purchase 
books  for  their  children  is  the  cause  of  that  percentage  of  non-at- 
tendance, which  is  so  generally  deplored,  and  for  which  a  compul- 
sory law  is  widely  held  to  be  the  only  remedy. 

This  absolute  lack  of  books  on  the  part  of  a  few  in  nearly  every 
school,  and  this  want  of  uniformity  on  the  part  of  a  larger  number, 
are  evils  which  seriously  waste  the  time  and  energies  of  the  teach- 
ers and  impair  the  efficiency  and  value  of  the  schools.  That  this 
result  is  inevitable,  is  clearly  proved  by  a  little  intelligent  reflec- 
tion. It  needs  not  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  complainisg 
teachers  and  superintendents. 

Of  this  want  of  uniformity  in  text  books  there  are  several  causes: 
(1)  the  frequent  changes  in  books,  owing  to  the  individual  prefer- 
ences of  a  constant  succession  of  teachers,  or  to  the  importunities 
of  publishers9  agents;  (2)  the  permanent  or  temporary  inability  of 
some  to  purchase  the  books  of  the  prescribed  series;  (3)  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  others  who  do  not  see  the  need  of  a  change; 
(4)  the  migratory  habits  of  many  which  lead  to  constantly  recurring 
removals  from  one  town,  county  or  state  to  another.  These  latter 
are  generally  poor,  often  with  large  families,  and  necessity  compels 
the  continued  use  of  the  same  books,  or  debars  from  the  possession 
of  any  books. 

Besides  constant  injury  to  the  schools,  the  present  chaotic  want 
of  system  in  the  adoption,  purchase  and  use  of  text-books  for  them 
involves  much  unnecessary  cost  and  unnecessary  waste  for  the  peo- 
ple. The  high  price  of  text  books  in  proportion  to  the  actual  cost  of 
their  manufacture  is  a  generally  and  justly  admitted  fact.  It  is  not 
likely  that  publishers  realize  profits  that  may  be  considered  extrava- 
gant, when  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  risks  incurred^  and. 
the  means  employed  in  selling  are  all  taken  into  *.<&o\kvV.»  \>v&  \>^ 
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ordinary  retail  price  of  school  books  is  unquestionably  larger  by  at 
least  one  third  than  a  wiser  system  of  purchase  would  render 
necessary. 

Again,  the  burden  of  cost  is  made  heavier  by  frequent  unsys- 
tematic and  unnecessary  changes  of  text-books  in  the  schools. 
One  year  ago  the  parent  may  have  purchased  for  his  children  what 
appeared  to  be  an  admirable  series  of  readers,  arithmetics  or  geog- 
raphies, and  fondly  hoped  that  the  tax  would  not  be  again  imposed 
until  the  books  had  done  service  for  some  years  in  successive  but 
careful  hands.  Yet  this  term  comes  a  teacher  who  has  never  used 
the  books,  and  consequently  has  little  faith  in  them.  Far  better 
work,  he  thinks,  can  be  done  with  his  own  familiar  series,  and  his 
views  are  opportunely  endorsed  and  enforced  by  the  ubiquitous, 
gentlemanly,  and  persuasive  book-agent,  who  speedily  talks  last 
year's  series  out  and  this  year's  series  in.  The  new  replace  the  old 
at  half  price;  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  obtain  the  former,  one-third 
retain  the  latter,  and  "  oonfusion  worse  confounded  "  thus  reigns 
in  the  school  room  from  year  to  year.  The  parent  may  protest,  but 
protestations  are  of  no  avail.  It  is  the  weakness  and  selfishness  of 
human  nature  intrenched  in  the  system,  only  to  be  met  and  foiled 
when  the  law  shall  put  forth  its  strong  hand  and  utterly  destroy 
this,  their  defense. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  with  parents  as  with  teachers  and 
pupils,  that  duty  has  enlisted  my  official — and  more  than  official- 
sympathy,  and  led  me  earnestly  to  seek  some  adequate  remedy  for 
this  prolific  source  of  distraction  and  weakness  in  the  schools.  It 
is  from  teachers,  superintendents  and  other  school  officers  that 
complaint  has  most  frequently  and  loudly  come.  It  is  from  my 
personal  knowledge,  gained  in  former  years  as  teacher  or  superin- 
tendent of  public  (and  more  especially  of  ungraded  country) 
schools,  that  T  am  able  to  appreciate  the  full  import  of  the  evil, 
and  the  resulting  and  just  complaint. 

Before  proceeding  to  recommend  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  ade- 
quate remedy  for  this  chronic  defect  in  our  educational  system,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  present  a  few  fresh  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
the  defect.  From  the  evidence  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  I  select 
the  following: 

"  There  can  be  found  in  the  county,  and  indeed  In  many  schools,  nearly  all 
varieties  of  textbooks.  There".!*  nothing  like  uniformity,  while  many  schools 
liare  not  half  enough  books  of  oil  kindV'— Supt  Powers,  Wood  Oo* 
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M It  is  a  fact  that  many  families  are  poor  and  literally  unable  to  supply 
their  children  with  needful  books,  and  therefore  either  keep  them  out  of 
school,  or  send  them  without  the  necessary  books.  Thus,  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren fail  of  the  benefits  of  our  very  liberal  means  of  common-school  instruc- 
tion."—H.  Ellis,  Portage  Co. 

"The  want  of  uniformity  in  text-books  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  endless  variety  and  diversity  of  school-books 
brought  to  Kansas  with  the  children  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union, 
find  their  way  into  the  schools  as  so  many  disorganizes,  bidding  defiance  to 
anything  like  classification  or  system.  It  is  believed  that  so  long  as  this 
evil  continues,  will  the  schools  remain  comparatively  valueless,  and  the  se- 
curing of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  and  holding  to  these  for  some  years 
at  least,  will  prove  a  means  of  greatly  more  efficient  education." — Hon.  H. 
D.  McCakty,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst.,  Kansas. 

M  One  great  obstacle  to  satisfactory  progress  that  confronts  the  teacher  of 
an  ungraded  school  is,  the  multiplicity  of  classes.  In  nine-tenths  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  state  the  schools  are  ungraded  or  the  grades  mixed.  The  num- 
ber of  classes  is  necessarily  large,  and  the  time  the  teacher  can  devote  to  each 
is  correspondingly  short.  In  many  of  these  schools  the  number  of  classes 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  diversity  of  text-books  used,  and  a  great  decrease 
would  be  effected  if  uniformity  could  be  secured.  The  question,  *  How  can 
uniformity  be  secured  ?  •  becomes  an  important  one." — Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar, 
Bupt.  Pub.  Inst,  j  New  Jersey. 

u There  is  no  good  reason  why  school  books  should  be  frequently  changed  # 
The  expense  to  our  people  of  supplying  the  requisite  school  books  is  very 
great  It  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  multiplicity  of  books  required  for  each 
branch,  and  the  increasing  number  of  studies  pursued.  The  expense  attending 
this  frequent  change  in  text-books  is  a  just  and  common  cause  of  complaint. 
As  the  ordinary  retail  price  of  school  books  greatly  exceeds  the  cost  of  publi- 
cation, the  propriety  of  devising  some  otber  method  of  supplying  the  schools 
with  the  necessary  textbooks  has  been  occasionally  canvassed." — Hon 
Alonzo  Abernetky,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst.,  Iowa. 

M  A  very  important  feature  of  the  law,  and  one  which  should  receive  your 
earnest  attention,  is  that  connected  with  the  frequent  change  of  text-books 
Some  remedy  for  an  evil  that  in  many  places  has  been  very  burdensome  * 
ought  to  be  devised." — Hon.  John  Montbith,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst.,  Missouri. 

"The  great  evils  of  diversity  or  frequent  changes  of  text-books  are  admitted 
and  deplored."— Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Sec'y  Conn.  Ba\  of  Ed. 

u  I  find  a  great  variety  of  text-books  in  our  schools.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  we  have  to  contend  with.  I  hazard  the  assertion  that  with 
a  uniformity  of  text- books,  and  the  proper  classification  that  would  result, 
m  ore  genuine  work  could  be  done  in  one  term  than  in  two  under  the  present 
regime."— Samuel  Johnson,  SupH  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

Such  testimonies  might  be  multiplied   a\mo&\.  W\\JqvO\&  \\tk&« 
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They  show  that  the  evil  is  both  serious  and  wide  spread.  It  is 
probably  no  worse  in  our  own  state  than  in  others;  yet  the  uniform 
testimony  of  our  superintendents  shows  that  it  is  a  blight  upon  the 
schools  of  every  county.  The  sporadic  efforts  that  have  been 
put  forth  to  remedy  it,  have  been  of  little  avail.  They  have  lopped 
off  a  few  branches,  without  going  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  mi- 
gratory habits  of  our  people,  the  poverty  of  some,  the  indifference 
of  others,  and  the  absence  of  any  proper  authority  to  enforce  rules 
ever  so  salutary  in  principle,  have  continued  the  evils  of  diversity 
and  lack  of  text-books  with  scarcely  abated  force.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  these  evils  are  not  now  actually  on  the  in- 
crease, owing  to  the  increasing  multiplicity  of  text-books  published 
and  urged  upon  the  public,  and  the  increasing  number  of  subjects 
and  divisions  or  grades  of  subjects  taught  in  the  schools. 

REMEDIES. 

Various  solutions  of  the  text-book  question  have  been  suggested 
or  attempted.  State  uniformity,  secured  by  law,  county,  town  and 
district  uniformity,  have  all  been  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  actual 
experiment,  as  well  as  of  abundant  discussion.  As  the  state  is  the 
founder  of  the  educational  system,  and  to  a  great  extent  gives  to  it 
immediate  support,  guidance  and  inspiration,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  many  should  look  to  the  state  for  such  a  uniformity  in  external 
appliances  as  characterizes  the  distribution  of  its  material  aid,  and 
its  laws  for  establishing,  conducting  and  supervising  the  individual 
units  of  which  the  system  is  composed.  If  the  state  is  the  author 
of  the  system,  furnishing  the  laws  of  its  being,  and,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  very  sustenance  upon  which  it  lives,  why  should 
not  the  state  furnish  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  healthy 
activity  and  growth?  Why  should  it  not  erect  the  school  build- 
ings, furnish  the  necessary  maps,  charts,  globes,  reference  books, 
and  even  the  very  text-books  used  by  individual  pupils? 

Indeed,  the  general  tendency  of  sentiment  and  practice  is 
actually  in  this  direction.  Wisconsin  already  furnishes  to  her 
schools,  free  of  expense,  Dictionaries  and  Constitutions,  of  the 
latter  of  which  she  i  3  herself  the  publisher.  Nor  is  our  state  pecul- 
iar in  this;  a  similar  practice  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
while  at  least  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  all  the  maps, 
charts  and  other  apparatus,  as  well  as  library  and  prize  books, 
needed  by  the  schools,  are  furnished  to  them  by  the  government 
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according  to  a  plan  which  diminishes  the  cost  to  the  recipients 
more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

It  is  not  a  source  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  many  intelligent 
friends  of  free  education  should  urge  that  the  state  ought  to  secure 
uniformity  of  text-books  in  all  the  schools  of  its  own  system,  and 
even  that  it  ought  to  be  the  purchaser  and  distributor  of  the  books 
it  may  have  selected  for  their  use.  Nay,  some  intelligent  men 
urge  that  the  state  might  economically  and  wisely  be  itself  the 
publisher  of  those  books,  by  special  contract  with  authors  for  their 
preparation,  or  by  the  purchase  of  copy-rights  of  books  already 
prepared. 

The  number  and  intelligence  of  those  who  favor  such  a  plan,  as 
also  a  certain  plausible  and  even  logical  .consistency  of  this  plan 
with  some  of  the  features  of  the  public  school  system,  demand  for 
it  a  little  consideration.  After  much  reflection  upon  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  much  investigation  into  the  recorded  experi- 
ence of  other  states  which  have  adopted  the  policy,  I  am  entirely 
convinced  that  it  is  better  to  bear  even  the  ills  we  have  than  to  fly 
to  those  almost  inevitably  involved,  in  the  plan  of  enforced  state 
uniformity.  The  evidence  of  reason  and  the  evidence  of  facts  are 
both  against  it. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  here  from  the  reports  of  other 
states.  The  latest  and,  considering  its  brevity,  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  against  state  uniformity  that  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  last  annual  report  of  Hon.  B.  G.  North- 
rop, the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  ot  Edu- 
cation. In  this  report,  bearing  date  of  June,  1874,  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  great  evils  of  diversity,  or  frequent  changes  in  text-books,  are  ad- 
mitted and  deplored.  To  a  casual  observer,  the  remedy  seems  simple  and 
easy.  Several  states  have  tried  the  experiment  of  enforced  uniformity,  and 
their  experience  furnishes  a  lesson  for  us.  Such  laws  have  occasioned  so 
much  alienation,  evasion  and  litigation,  that  but  one  State  School  Superin- 
tendent, within  my  knowledge,  now  favors  coercion  in  this  matter. 

"  In  some  states  it  proved  a  costly  experiment  to  them,  however  profitable 
it  may  have  been  to  the  publishers.  Instead  of  giving  my  own  views,  I  pre- 
sent a  more  authoritative  judgment  in  the  following  report,  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  in  1871,  and  accept- 
ed  without  dissent  by  the  general  assembly : 

"•The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  who  were  instructed  by 
resolution  "to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  estab\lah\n£  *  ^xCiVqtcel^X.^ 
D— Svpt. 
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Bchool  books  for  the  use  of  common  schools/1  beg  leave  to  report  that  they 
have  had  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  on 
very  many  accounts  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  one  and  the  same 
books  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state;  and 

"  1st.  Because  the  use  of  such  uniform  series  would  do  away  with  the  con- 
fusion which  now  exists  in  some  schools  wherj  no  uniform  series  is  used. 

44  2d.  It  would  remedy  the  evil  in  some  towns  where  the  local  boards  have 
neglected  to  prescribe  books. 

44  3d.  It  would  save  expense  to  those  children  moving  from  one  town  to 
another,  and  often  from  one  district  to  another  in  the  same  town. 

44  4th.  It  would  prevent  frequent  changes  of  books,  which  is  a  very  great 
evil;  for,  while  occasional  changes  are  desirable,  and  sometimes  indispensa- 
ble f^r  the  good  of  schools,  too  frequent  changes  retard  the  progress  of  pu- 
pils, embarrass  teachers,  and  tax  those  having  care  of  children  heavily  and 
unjustly. 

44  5th.  It  would  prevent  the  introduction  into  the  schools  of  inferior  books 
by  incompetent  local  boards  for  private  interest. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  your  committee  find  great  difficulty  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  such  uniformity  of  books;  and  some  objections  to  having 
such  uniformity,  if  it  could  be  brought  about  and  retained. 

44 1st.  The  expense  of  making  a  change  to  a  uniform  series.  Your  commit* 
tee  find  that  in  the  various  schools  of  the  state  there  are  used  11  (eleven)  dif- 
ferent spelling  books,  10  (ten)  series  of  arithmetics,  8  (eight)  series  of  readers, 
7  (seven)  grammars,  7  (seven)  histories  and  11  (eleven)  geographies;  that  only 
about  one-ninth  of  119,944  children  reported  as  attending  schools  the  past 
year  use  the  same  books  (that  is,  taking  the  average  of  the  number  of  books 
given  above,  which  is  the  best  information  your  committee  can  now  obtain). 
In  order  then  to  produce  uniformity,  eight-ninths  of  the  children,  that  is 
106,617,  must  have  new  books.  The  average  cost  of  books  for  each  child, 
your  committee  estimate  at  four  dollars  at  retail.  For  introduction,  these 
books  can  be  had  at  half  price,  (not  less  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the 
trade  compact,  whereby  the  publishers  have  agreed  not  to  introduce  books  at 
less  than  half  retail  prices.)  This  would  then  cost  the  state,  or  those  children, 
more  than  $200,000,  probably  with  cost  of  making  the  change  not  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  This  would  be  a  heavy  tax  on  the  poor  people 
of  the  state.  If  such  a  change  is  to  be  made,  your  committee  would  recom- 
mend an  appropriation  from  the  state  treasury  of  $250,000  to  furnish  the 
books. 

44  Your  committee  have  tried  to  devise  some  method  to  effect  the  change 
gradually,  such  as  to  order  that  all  new  books  hereafter  purchased  shall  be 
of  one  prescribed  series.  But  such  an  order,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  would 
produce  a  diversity  of  books  in  eight-ninths  of  the  schools  for  at  least  five 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  many  that  first  made  the  change  would  de- 
sire another,  and  ttie  state  board  or  other  constituted  authority  might,  at  the 
end  of  five  years  (though  your  committee  would  hope  not),  be  induced  to 
order  new  books ;  thus  there  would  be  confusion  ad  infinitum  between  the  old 
and  the  new  prescribed  boofea. 
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"2d.  Tour  committee  do  not  doubt,  from  what  has  been  stated  to  them, 
that  the  local  boards  having  charge  of  schools  in  the  large  cities  and  towns, 
would  either  insist  that  the  books  they  use  should  be  the  books  for  the  schools 
of  the  state,  or  that  their  city  or  town  should  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
order;  thus  would  arise  a  clashing  of  interests,  and  a  general  order  with 
exceptions  would  effect  but  little. 

"3d.  Parents  and  those  having  charge  of  children  should  have  an  influ- 
ence in  the  matter  of  books ;  they  have  little  enough,  it  is  true,  with  the  local 
boards,  but  with  a  state  board  they  could  have  none  at  all.  The  local  board 
is,  in  a  measure,  under  their  control ;  the  state  board  further  removed  and 
more  independent. 

"4th.  The  power  to  prescribe  what  books  shall  be  used  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  state,  is  too  great  a  power,  exposed,  as  it  would  be,  to  corrupting  in- 
fluences, to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education,  or  any  other 
board. 

"  If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  local  boards  have  been  bought  when 
a  trade  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  was  pending,  what  shall  be  said  of  a  state 
board  when  a  trade  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  at  stake  ?  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  the  first  cost  of  making  an  exchange  could  not  be 
less  than  .$200,000 ;  this,  in  itself,  would  not  be  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  we  reckon  the  books  at  half  price  only,  (but  this,  un- 
doubtedly, pays  a  profit).  But  the  subsequent  trade  would  be  an  object 
worth  bidding  for. 

It  probably  costs,  on  an  average,  a  dollar  a  year  to  furnish  each  child  with 
new  books  when  no  changes  are  made.  This  would  make  a  trade,  with  the 
present  attendance  in  our  schools,  of  $119,944,  or  to  the  publisher  oi  $100,000. 
Now  to  have  this  guaranteed  for  five  or  ten  years,  is  quite  an  object,  and  pub- 
lishers could  well  aflord  to  pay  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
trade. 

44  The  gentleman  who  offered  the  resolution  to  instruct  your  committee, 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion when  he  proposed  to  place  this  power,  with  its  temptations,  in  their 
hands;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  compliment  is  well 
deserved,  and  they  do  not  doubt  that,  if  this  board  are  required  to  direct 
what  books  shall  be  used  in  all  the  schools,  they  will  act  wisely  and  inde_ 
pendent  of  any  mercenary  influences  or  private  interests.  But,  corrupt  men 
are  found  in  all  places  of  trust,  and  who  can  tell  what  men  may  at  some 
future  time  find  a  place  on  this  board,  especially  if  we  make  it  a  place  of 
emolument  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  Place  this  power  with  whatever 
body  we  please,  or  let  the  general  assembly  itself  assume  to  direct  what  book* 
shall  be  used  in  all  the  schools,  and  the  same  objection  holds  good. 

44  5th.  If  the  Board  of  Education  or  any  committee,  or  the  legislature  itself, 
•hould  act  with  perfect  integrity,  unbiased  by  any  outside  influence,  in  pre- 
scribing one  set  of  school  books  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  their  good 
intentions,  wisdom  and  integrity  would  be  assailed,  the  value  of  cheir  work 
destroyed,  and  the  interests  of  education  suffer.  This  obfccX\o\i^o\j\^\*K^ 
had  but  little  weight  with  your  committee,  bad  to,  noVteen fox  *  t^\s^»x>^\sjl^sj 


to  a  member  of  the  committee  by  the  mayor  of  one  of  our  cities,  that "  the 
member  who  introduced  this  matter  of  school  books  to  the  legislature  must 
have  been  in  collusion  with  some  publishing  house.*'  Your  committee  know 
that  this  not  so ;  that  the  source  from  whence  the  resolution  instructing  them 
to  inquire  into  this  subject  came,  is  far  above  all  influence  of  the  kind  here 
referred  to,  and  that  the  question  was  introduced  solely  with  regard  to  the 
good  of  the  cause  of  education  and  the  economy  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
But  the  remark  shows  the  force  of  the  objection  your  committee  here  pre- 
sent to  the  proposed  measure ;  also  how  the  best  motives  of  the  friends  of 
education  are  misunderstood,  and  how  they  will  be  misunderstood  it  they  at- 
tempt to  act  in  the  matter  under  consideration. 

"  It  has  been  stated  to  your  committee  that  the  same  books  might  not  be 
equally  well  adapted  to  all  the  schools  of  the  state — the  graded  and  the  un- 
graded schools.  Other  reasons  for  and  against  the  measure  have  been  stated 
to  your  committee,  but  your  committee  considered  them  of  little  force. 

"  In  view  of  all  the  reasons  mentioned  in  this  report,  your  committee  are 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  direct,  or  to  order  any  board 
to  direct,  what  school  books  Shall  be  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state." 

Our  neighboring  state  of  Minnesota  tried  the  plan  of  uniformity 
for  five  years,  from  1863  to  1873,  and  her  State  Superintendent, 
Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson,  in  his  last  annual  report,  says,  respecting  it: 

"  Will  it  be  wise  for  the  legislature  at  its  present  session,  or  at  any  future 
-session,  to  provide  that  the  commission  shall  make  another  examination  and 
selection  of  books  for  five  years,  or  provide  for  another  and  larger  commis- 
sion for  the  same  purpose  ?  I  think  not.  For  many  and  good  reasons  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  state  uniformity  in  text-books.  While  it  has  some 
advantages,  the  evils  growing  out  of  it  more  than  counterbalance  the  good 
resulting  from  it. 

"  How  is  it  in  other  states  ?  It  is  not  the  states  most  forward  in  educational 
matters  that  have  adopted  uniformity.  Some  have  adopted  it,  and  then  aban- 
doned it.  Massachusetts  has  never  adopted  it.  None  of  the  New  England 
ststes  have  adopted  a  uniform  system  of  text-books  for  their  public  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  Vermont,  and  it  has  been  only  partially  successful 
there.  Neither  Ohio,  Illinois  or  Pennsylvania  has  ever  had  a  state  uniformity. 
The  great  body  of  educators  in  the  states  above  named  are  opposed  to  it 

14  The  great  improvements  we  have  had  in  text-books  have  resulted  from 
competition  among  the  publishers.  But  the  controlling  argument  against 
uniformity  is  that  it  establishes  a  monopoly,  and  all  the  arguments  that  ap- 
ply against  monopolies  in  other  cases,  are  pertinent  in  this." 

The  most  elaborate,  exhaustive  and  able  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject probably  even  presented  by  a  state  superintendent  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  of 
Illinois.     His  conclusions  are  clearly  expressed  in  the  following 
paragraph: 
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"Suchweresomeof  the  objections  that  I  felt  constrained  to  urge,  fifteen 
years  ago,  to  the  plan  of  compulsory  uniformity  of  text  books  throughout 
the  state,  the  initial  step  towards  which  was  taken  in  the  school  law  of  1856, 
which  required  the  state  superintendent  to  designate  the  most  approved  books, 
maps,  charts,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  to  do  what  he  could  to  secure  uniformity  in 
the  use  of  the  same.  I  was  sustained  in  those  views  by  the  great  body  of  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  the  state,  and  a  measure  which  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  injure  the  school  system,  in  its  very  infancy,  was 
arrested.  The  next  legislature  not  only  declined  to  favor  compulsory  uni- 
formity, but  also  wisely  repealed  the  provision  making  it  obligatory  upon  the 
state  superintendent  even  to  recommend  a  state  list  of  school  books.  Exper- 
ience and  observation  have  but  confirmed  the  judgment  then  formed  on  that 
subject.  The  opinion  is  still  confidently  entertained  that  state  uniformity  en- 
forced by  law,  is  impracticable  and  undesirable,  and  that  no  such  power 
should  ever  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  any  public  officer  or  committee. 
It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  review  that  portion  of  our  common  school 
history,  and  the  principles  involved,  because  the  question  of  text  books  con- 
tinues to  recur  in  various  forms,  and  there  are  some  who  still  think  that  ab- 
solute uniformity  throughout  the  state,  and  enforced  by  law,  would,  upon  the 
whole  be  desirable  and  beneficial." 

The  subject  of  state  uniformity  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its  annual  sessions  in 
1872  and  1873.  In  the  former  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
at  the  next  annual  session  upon  the  feasibility  of  uniformity  of 
text-books  for  the  schools  of  the  state.  At  the  annual  session  held 
at  Sparta  in  July,  1873,  the  committee  reported  that  they  had  given 
the  subject  due  investigation,  had  corresponded  with  state  super- 
intendents and  leading  educational  men  throughout  the  country,  and 
were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  state  uniformity  was  unde- 
sirable. 

TOWNSHIP   UNIFORMITY. 

Having  thus  shown  the  evidence  that  state  uniformity  is  unde- 
sirable, and  is  so  regarded  by  nearly  all  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
impartially  of  its  merits,  the  question  now  arises,  what  is  the  geo- 
graphical uuit,  less  than  the  state,  which  should  be  selected  as  upon 
the  whole  likely  to  secure  the  best  results  of  text-book  uniformity? 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that  it  is  the  township.  The 
county  is  too  large,  and  the  school  district  too  small  for  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  County  uniformity  would  involve  the  same 
difficulties  and  positive  evils  as  state  uniformity,  but  in  a  modified 
degree.  The  district  is  too  small  for  a  generally  m&^  ^mvctaXxfe- 
tion  of  any  educational  interest.    The  tcwmftivp  \%  *  wKs^Ts\««fc» 
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unit  for  the  local  administration  of  all  school  interests,  including" 
uniformity  of  school  books.  Both  reason  and  experience  show 
this. 

With  the  township  system  of  school  government,  township  uni- 
formity of  text-books  would  come  as  an  easy  and  natural  result; 
and  it  is  altogether  desirable,  as  elsewhere  shown,  that  this  system 
of  government  should  speedily  take  the  place  of  the  present  cum- 
bersome, illogical  and  inefficient  district  system.  But  it  is  not  at 
all  impossible  to  obtain,  even  under  present  circumstances,  the  de- 
sired result  of  uniformity  in  the  books  used  throughout  the  schools 
of  a  single  town. 

I  earnestly  recommend,  for  the  securing  of  this  desired  result, 
such  legislation  as  would  create  in  each  town  a  board  authorized  and 
directed  to  select  the  t'ext-books  needed  in  the  schools  of  the  town, 
and  authorized  also,  if  so  instructed  by  the  town,  to  purchase  the 
same  directly  from  the  publishers, — the  books  so  adopted  not  to  be 
changed  within  less  than  three  or  five  years.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  board  be  composed  of  the  district  clerks  of  the  several  school 
districts  of  the  town,  together  with  the  town  clerk  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  town  board  of  supervisors. 

I  would  also  further  recommend  that  the  law  should  allow  towns 
to  loan  the  books  selected  and  purchased  under  this  plan,  free  of 
expense  to  the  pupils  of  the  several  schools,  or  at  a  rental,  or  to 
sell  them  at  cost  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  Under  a  law  grant- 
ing such  powers,  I  would  most  cordially  advise  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  the  first  of  these  three  alternatives,  viz: 

FllEE   TEXT-BOOKS. 

To  the  merits  of  this  free  plan  I  invite  special  attention.  It  is 
doubtless  a  plan  whose  novelty  will  to  many  be  at  first  its  chief  and 
peculiar  feature;  but  I  feel  confident  that  a  candid  consideration  of 
what  may  be  said  in  its  favor  will  win  for  it  wide  approval. 

Free  text-books  offer  several  substantial  advantages  which  mere 
uniformity  cannot  secure.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  strictly  con- 
sistent with — nay,  the  logical  result  from — our  theory  of  free 
schools.  We  hold  general  education  to  be  the  safeguard  of  our  re- 
publican institutions.  We  hold  that  the  state  can  secure  a  closer 
approximation  to  universal  education  than  can  be  secured  by  de- 
nominational and  individual  effort.  Hence  the  state  system  dots 
our  plains,  bills  and  valleys  witYxacYiooVVoxu^  ^w\X\w^  one  almost 
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within  sight  of  every  man's  door.  It  furnishes  free  seats  therein, 
free  maps,  charts,  globes,  blackboards,  and,  to  crown  all  jfree  instruct- 
ors. The  state  says  to  all  her  children  of  school  age,  "  Come,  use 
and  enjoy  those  means  of  instruction,  without  money  and  without 
price." 

Such  is  the  beautiful  and  alluring  theory.  But  are  facts  really 
in  harmony  therewith?  Is  this  proffered  instruction  so  free  that 
the  seven  children  of  the  poor  man  can  partake  of  it  as  easily  as 
the  two  or  three  children  of  the  rich  man?  The  seats  in  the  school- 
house  may  be  free,  but  is  suitable  clothing  for  the  seven  so  easily 
obtained  that  every  term  they  may  occupy  those  seats  with  a  feel- 
ing of  self-respect?  The  maps,  blackboards  and  dictionary  may  be 
free,  but  are  the  more  indispensable  readers,  arithmetics,  spellers, 
geographies,  etc.,  as  free  for  the  unfortunate  seven?  The  services 
of  the  teacher  may  be  free,  but  is  the  leisure  of  the  seven  so  free 
from  the  necessity  of  productive  labor  that  they  can  for  any  length 
of  time  continuously  receive  the  benefit  of  those  services? 

Let  him  who  is  wont  to  boast  of  our  "  free  "  school  system,  to 
become  indignant  over  the  statistics  of  non-attendance,  and  to 
call  loudly  for  a  compulsory  law  to  drive  into  schools  the  children 
of  the  "indifferent," — let  him  conscientiously  and  thoroughly 
investigate  the  true  causes  of  non-attendance,  and  he  would  proba- 
bly exhibit  an  accession  to  his  previous  stock  in  the  virtues  of  wis- 
dom, benevolence  and  reticence.  In  this  investigation  let  him 
justly  estimate  the  cost,  to  the  poor  man  above  mentioned,  of  the 
additional  clothing  necessary  for  the  barely  respectable  appearance  . 
of  his  children  in  the  school,  the  cost  in  their  cessation  from 
productive  labor  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  sufficiently 
continuous  and  protracted  connection  with  the  schoool  for  the 
acquirement  of  even  a  little  less  than  a  fair  common  school  education, 
and  the  cost  of  the  necessary  text  books  —  a  constantly  recurring 
and  no  inconsiderable  money  tax,  as  every  patron  of  the  school 
knows, — let  him,  I  repeat,  investigate  these  three  sources  of  expense 
in  school  attendance,  and  no  longer  wholly  ascribe  to  absolute  "  in- 
difference "  a  degree  of  illiteracy  due  to  causes  less  disgraceful  to 
our  common  human  nature.  I  believe  that  very  few  parents  are  so 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  children  as  not  to 
care  at  all  for  their  intellectual  culture — to  the  extent  at  least  of 
their  ability  to  read  and  write,  [lliteracy  is  confined  almost  ^T.cXwr 
sively  to  the  extremely  poor,  and  is  the  re&uYi  oi  \*QNfetV)j  ?*X>&« 
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than  of  such  want  of  natural  affection  for  their  children  as  would 
lead  parents  wholly  to  disregard  their  best  interests,  in  not  secur- 
ing for  them  any  degree  of  intellectual  culture  whatever. 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  state,  before  seeking  compulsory  attend- 
ance, should  seek  to  remove  as  many  as  possible  of  the  barriers  that 
separate  poverty  from  culture.  The  abolition  ot  the  rate  bill  was. 
the  removal  of  one.  Evening  schools  are,  in  many  cities  and  vil- 
lages, a  partial  removal  of  another.  Free  text-books  in  all  fre6 
public  schools,  would  be  the  entire  removal  of  still  another.  With 
this  last  barrier  of  expense,  immediately  and  necessarily  attendant, 
upon  education,  removed,  our  system  would  indeed  be  free.  No 
longer  would  it  involve,  under  this  term,  the  paradox  of  an  un- 
avoidable annual  cost  of  books  to  the  individual  pupil  several  times 
the  amount  given  by  the  state  to  secure  merely  free  instruction. 

Not  only  would  the  text-books  in  the  schools,  by  makiug  the  lat- 
ter truly  free,  largely  remove  the  excuse  for  and  cause  of  non-at- 
tendance and  illiteracy,  but  they  would  bring  many  other  positive 
and  manifest  advantages.  Rather,  however,  than  to  set  them  forth 
in  detail  myself,  I  prefer  to  quote  from  what  has  been  published  on 
this  subject  in  other  states.  By  thus  doing,  I  shall  present  not  only 
the  arguments  of  reason,  but  the  more  satisfactory  illustrations  and 
proofs  of  actual  experience  with  the  working  of  the  system  of  free 
text-books  elsewhere.  I  urge  a  careful  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ng,  taken  from  the  last  annual  report  of  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  state  of  Maine: 

"At  first  thought  ft  would  seem  sufficient  provisions  have  been  made  for 
he  education  of  all  our  youth,  when  the  school-house  and  the  teacher,  shel- 
ter and  tuition,  had  been  freely  granted  at  public  expense.  The  pupil,  how- 
ever, can  accomplish  but  little  without  books — his  tools.  To  furnish  these  at 
private  expense  proves  in  many  instances  a  hardship,  particularly  to  poor 
parents  with  large  families,  and  more  especially  to  the  itinerant  laboring 
class.  To  lighten  this  burden,  some  states  have  established  regulations  by 
which  the  same  series  or  editions  of  text-books  should  be  used  throughout 
the  limits  of  the  state.  This  plan  has  not  invariably  been  successful.  With- 
in a  few  years  it  has  occurred  to  some  of  our  most  intelligent  communities 
that  the  burden  can  be  entirely  lifted  from  the  classes  indicated  by  furnishing 
books  at  public  expense,  precisely  as  school  shelter  and  tuition  are.  The  ad- 
vantages  of  this  plan  were  alluded  to  in  my  last  report,  and  the  experience  of 
the  city  of  Bath  was  brought  in  testimony  as  presented  in  the  report  of  SupU 
8.  F.  Dike.  I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  school  officers  to  this  im- 
portant feature  again  this  year,  by  presenting  the  following  communicatiom 
from  Thomas  Tash,  Esq.,  Buperintentoux  ot  tataxftv&Vi  of  Lewiston.    The* 
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plan  is  equally  desirable  and  possible  in  all  our  towns,  and,  it  seems  to  me, 

would  be  readily  adopted  by  our  people,  if  school  officers  would  clearly  pre* 

sent  the  same  for  their  consideration  at  the  annual  town  meetings.    By  refer* 

ence  to  section  6,  School  Laws,  it  will  appear  that  sufficient  authority  is 

given  towns  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  broadening  present  school 

facilities  with  immense  advantage  to  children  and  large  saving  of  expense  to 

parents." 

14  Lewiston,  Nov.  20, 1873, 
"Hon.  Warren  Johnson: 

**  Dear  Sir :  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following 
as  some  of  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  the  adoption  ot  the 
44  Free  Text-Book  "  plan  in  this  city : 

" 1.  Books  are  ready  at  theproper  time.  When  parents  furnish  books  much  time 
is  often  lost  to  scholars,  and  much  inconvenience  felt  by  teachers,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  by  delays  in  procuring  proper  books.  Parents 
are  also  subjected  to  much  inconvenience  and  vexation  by  being  so  often 
called  upon  to  procure  books  and  other  materials  for  school  use.  Those  hav- 
ing large  families  of  children  find  their  slender  incomes  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
to  procure  these  supplies,  while  those  in  affluence  assure  us  that  the  supply  of 
free  text-books  relieves  them  from  a  frequent  and  troublesome  annoyance. 
Our  wealthiest  men  are  among  those  best  pleased  with  the  results  of  this  ex- 
periment, the  expense  is  so  insignificant  compared  with  the  time,  trouble  and 
criticism  which  it  saves. 

u  2.  Every  child  i$  supplied  with  all  the  books,  etc,  needed.  No  odious  dis- 
tinctions are  now  made.  Our  schools  are  as  they  never  were  before,  abso- 
lutely "  free  schools."  The  city  label  in  a  book  is  no  longer  a  mark  of  pau- 
perism, but  a  mark  of  sovereignty,  and  attaches  to  all  alike.  It  is  as  honor- 
able for  a  child  to  bear  home  a  school  book  having  the  city  mark  in  it,  as  the 
book  bearing  the  label  of  a  free  city  library.  There  is  no  longer  fussing  to 
get  the  books  furnished  to  indigent  pupils  into  their  father's  tax-bills.  This 
is  a  convenience  to  our  city  authorities. 

"  8.  Uniformity  in  books.  Non-uniformity  has  been  a  source  of  as  much 
vexation  in  the  school  as  in  the  church,  and  it  has  been  vastly  more  perni- 
cious. In  rural  schools  there  has  always  been  encountered  the  inconvenience 
of  a  multiplicity  of  unlike  text-books.  Many  extra  classes  have  had  to  be 
formed  in  consequence,  as  is  now  the  case  in  most  rural  communities. 
Where  free  text-books  are  furnished,  this  difficulty  is  obviated.  Again,  there 
la  no  longer  complaint  from  those  moving  from  city  to  city,  that  books  are 
different.    They  are  at  no  extra  expense  in  consequence. 

"4.  Considerable  latitude  can  be  allowed  in  the  selection  of  books,  without  in' 
creasing  the  expense  of  them.  Wherever  there  are  several  schools  in  different 
parts  of  a  city  or  town  of  the  same  grade,  as  Grammar  or  Intermediate 
8chools  in  the  same  city,  teachers  may  be  allowed  a  choice  in  the  books  they 
are  to  use.  The  school-book  is  a  tool,  and  the  workman  will  work  all  the 
better  with  the  tool  of  his  choice.  It  is  unpleasant  to  hear  a  teacher  affect  to 
have  no  choice  in  the  text-books  to  be  used.  I  would  aa  aooutaax  W*  ^wA- 
joan  claim  to  hare  no  choice  in  his  axe !    A  perfect  workman  V\\\  \xafc  \»  *&- 
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vantage  even  a  poor  tool,  I  am  aware,  bat  he  will  use  with  much  more  pleas- 
ure and  success  a  good  one.  If  the  teachers  of  such  parallel  schools  are  held 
with  their  classes  to  perform  topically  the  same  amount  of  work  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  school  board  sanction  several  series  of  Geography  or  Arithme- 
tic for  example,  as  is  now  done  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  the  work 
may  be  done,  giving  the  choice  of  tools,  but  holding  responsible  for  the  work, 
no  inconvenience  could  arise,  but  manifest  advantage.  One  series  of  books 
is  about  as  expensive  as  another,  and  the  city  might  not  be  unwilling  to  di- 
vide its  patronage,  satisfy  its  teachers  and  test  the  various  books,  all  of  which 
can  be  done  under  the  plan  of  free  text-books,  with  no  additional  expense  to 
itself;  but  with  the  positive  saving  of  securing  to  itself  from  all  publishers 
the  best  possible  terms.  Again,  in  the  successive  classes  in  the  same  Gram- 
mar School,  different  books  adapted  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  as  U.  3. 
History  for  instance,  might  be  used  on  the  same  subject,  with  no  additional 
expense  to  the  city,  as  each  class  must  have  its  own  book,  whereas,  while  pu- 
pils find  their  own  books,  it  would  be  found  a  necessary  saving  of  expense 
to  them,  to  keep  children  during  their  entire  course  in  the  same  book,  even 
at  considerable  positive  loss. 

"Whenever  a  change  in  a  text-book  is  desired,  as  it  sometimes  is,  it  maybe 
made  when  new  books  are  needed,  changing  in  one  class  of  the  grade  at  the 
time,  until  the  old  books  are  used  up.  This  would  be  affected  without  loss, 
and  it  would  discourage,  on  account  of  the  time  required,  inconsiderate 
changes.  A  book  could,  before  its  general  adoption,  if  found  unsuitable,  be 
tested  in  a  single  room  or  class,  and  rejected  without  much,  if  any,  loss. 

"Necessary  changes  could  be  made  in  the  different  schools  of  a  country 
town,  by  transferring  the  books  no  longer  used  in  one  district  to  another  with, 
out  much  expense  or  inconvenience.  In  this  way  the  best  and  most  modern 
books  can  be  brought  into  use,  as  new  books  are  needed  as  well  there  as  in 
the  city,  and  without  additional  expense,  if  the  town  is  the  owner  of  the 
books  used. 

"5.  Books  are  mere  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  teacher.  This  is  of  con- 
siderable advantage  in  enabling  the  teacher  to  fix  more  definitely  the  hours  of 
study.  Over-study  is  often  more  pernicious  than  lack  of  study,  and  is  less 
easily  controlled  by  the  teacher.  The  former  destroys  the  best  scholars,  the 
latter  only  injures  the  poorer.  If  books  may  be  taken  home  or  not  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher,  the  time  devoted  to  study  may  be  largely  determined, 
and  the  teacher  is  fairly  responsible  for  it. 

"  6.  Books  furnished  by  the  town  or  city  are  much  more  carefully  usedt  and 
better  kept  than  when  owned  by  the  claldren.  It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that 
this  would  not  be  so,  but  uniformly  it  is  found  to  be  true;  there  being  four 
parties  interested  in  the  preservation  of  these  books — School  Officers,  Teach- 
ers, Parents  and  Children.  Small  books  used  in  the  lower  grades  by  young 
children  must  be  expected  to  wear  out,  and  to  need  replacing,  annually  per- 
haps, but  their  cost  is  trifling — the  larger  and  more  valuable  books  in  the 
higher  classes  will  be  used  in  successive  classes  many  years. 

"  Where  books  are  owned  by  cuU&ycu,  the  writings  and  drawings  in  many 
of  them  are  most  vicious,  but  in  boofca  <ywufc&  \^  >3fcfc  s\v^  tc&k&u^  qC  the 
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Icind  is  allowed,  so  that  it  becomes  a  measure  conducive  to  good  morals 
Among  the  young.  The  proper  use,  and  the  careful  preservation  of  their 
books  is  a  most  valuable  lesson  to  scholars,  and  of  itself  goes  far  to  justify 
the  policy  of  furnishing  free  text-books. 

"  7.  It  leads  parents  to  procure  reference  books,  useful  both  to  themselves  and 
their  children.  When  relieved  from  the  constantly  recurring  expense  of  pro- 
curing school  books,  parents  are  found  much  more  ready  to  procure  other 
books  on  the  same  and  collateral  topics — books  more  general  in  their  scope 
Teachers  and  school  officers  may  do  much  to  encourage  this,  thus  making 
the  public  school  in  the  broadest  sense  a  home  educator. 

"8.  Convenience  in  making  transfers.  In  graded  schools,  and  in  mixed 
schools  also,  the  greatest  impediment  to  transfers  in  making  proper  classifi- 
cation, is  the  want  of  suitable  books.  When  books  belong  to  the  city  or 
town,  the  advancing  of  pupils  to  higher  grades  or  reducing  them  to  lower  is 
comparatively  easy,  and  much  less  often  the  subject  of  home  criticism. 
When  scholars  are  promoted  on  trial,  the  books  belonging  to  themselves  last 
uted  immediately  disappear,  and  the  lack  of  them  furnishes  a  stronger  argu- 
ment for  maintaining  their  place,  oftentimes,  than  ability  or  diligence. 
Where  books  are  free  this  inconvenience  vanishes. 

"9.  The, free  supply  of  books  increases  school  time.  It  increases  both  the 
number  of  pupils  entering  school,  and  the  length  of  time  on  tne  average  that 
they  remain  there.  From  careful  observation  where  the  plan  of  furnishing 
free  text-books  has  been  adopted,  it  is  found  to  increase  the  number  entering 
school,  it  is  believed,  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Time  is  further  saved  by  chil- 
dren entering  sohool  more  promptly,  not  having  to  wait  for  books,  in  all 
grades  and  kinds  of  schools;  at  the  same  time  they  will  remain  longer  in 
the  higher  grades,  the  premature  withdrawal  from  school  among  the  higher 
classes  having  been  largely  caused  by  inability  to  meet  conveniently  the  ex- 
pense of  the  costlier  text-books.  How  much  time  will  be  saved  in  all  these 
directions,  and  in  the  prompt  beginning  of  their  study  and  recitations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  terms,  cannot  be  estimated,  but  certainly  a  very  large  por- 
tion in  every  town.  On  this  saving,  we  may,  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
value  general  education,  safely  rest  the  argument  in  favor  of  free  text-books. 

u  I  cannot  do  better  in  closing,  than  to  quote  a  short  extract  from  the  last 
report  of  the  School  Board  in  Lewiston,  from  the  pen  of  our  Governor  elect, 
written  some  months  after  the  plan  of  furnishing  text-books  free  for  their 
schools  went  into  operation  in  that  city,  the  more  fully  justified  the  longer 
the  plan  has  been  continued : 

" 4  Under  this  plan,  the  first  cost  of  text-books  for  the  pupils  in  our  public 
schools,  will  not  be  over  one-half  of  what  it  has  been  under  the  old  plan  of 
requiring  pupils  to  purchase  for  themselves.  Again,  as  scholars  leave  their 
books  with  the  superintendent  when  they  have  completed  them,  the  same 
books  will  be  made  to  do  service  two  or  three,  or  oven  more  times,  while  un- 
der the  old  system  they  have  too  often  been  thrown  aside  after  being  used  by 
one  scholar.  It  is  believed  that  the  expense  of  school  books  uu&st  \X&  tato 
plan,  will  not  exceed  one-half  what  it  was  under  the  o\d  system.  T\i\^  Vcv- 
deed,  has  proved  to  be' the  case  in  Bath  and  some  other  cAtiea  \fcaX\ivt*  Sxt&afe- 
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gurated  the  free  text-book  system.  Besides,  the  experience  of  these  cities  has 
demonstrated  that  the  books  are  better  cared  for  under  a  system  in  which  the 
pupil  receives  them  as  a  loan,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  than  that 
in  which  the  pupil  has  the  ownership,  and  regards  himself  as  having  a  right 
to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own.  Besides,  the  difficulty  often  hitherto  ex- 
perienced in  inducing  parents  to  supply  their  children  with  school  books, 
and  the  frequent  loss  of  time  to  the  pupil  from  a  want  of  such  books,  are 
entirely  avoided  under  this  system.  And  more  important  than  all  other  con- 
siderations, many  children  who  have  been  kept  from  school  simply  because 
their  parents  could  not,  or  would  not,  incur  the  expense  of  books,  will,  under 
the  free  text-book  system,  be  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  school-room. 
Indeed,  on  general  principles,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  city  or  town  that 
on  grounds  of  public  policy  and  necessity  is  required  by  law  to  provide 
school-room  and  teachers  and  school  appliances  for  their  children,  ought  not 
also  to  provide  them  with  that  most  essential  school  appliance— text-books. 
Our  own  belief  is  that  experience  will  demonstrate  that  the  free  text-book 
system  is  not  only  justified  on  grounds  of  economy,  but  also  by  the  wisest 
public  policy.' 

"  We  will  only  add  that  the  measure  where  adopted,  has  been  found  to  be 
a  popular  one.  It  relieves  from  expense,  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  popular.  The  leading,  wealthiest  and  most  intelligent 
citizens,  are  its  most  earnest  advocates.  We  are  confident  also  that  should 
other  towns  and  cities  adopt  the  same  plan,  and  proceed  with  it  judicieualy, 
it  would  be  found  equally  satisfactory. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  Tash." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  city  of 
Bath: 

"  School  Books.— The  present,  makes  the  fifth  year  since  the  city  began  to 
ftirnish  school  books  for  the  entire  chidren  of  the  city.  For  convenience 
sake  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  give  here  the  cost  to  the  city  of  school 
books  each  year : 

First  year $1 .  582  58 

Second  year 2, 795  40 

Third  year 1,224  08 

Fourth  year 1 ,674  44 

Fifth  year 1,591  78 

41  At  this  time  we  have  a  larger  amount  of  books  on  hand  than  at  the 
close  of  either  of  the  former  financial  years.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  expenditure  for  the  coming  year  will  be  somewhat  less  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  It  will  not,  however,  be  much  reduced,  for,  as  the  city  in- 
creases, more  books  arc  required.  Some  books  must  also  be  constantly  kept 
on  hand  to  supply  the  immediate  and  continued  demand. 

"  During  the  past  year  the  city  of  Lewiston  has  adopted  the  Bath  plan  of 
furnishing  school  books.     1  Yu^e  notawftv.  W\*x  within  a  few  yean,  more 
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cities  and  towns  will  adopt  the  course  that  Bath  has,  and  furnish  books 
to  the  children,  so  that  the  cost  of  education  will  be  entirely  reduced  to  ordi- 
nary taxation. 

"From  our  five  years*  experience  in  Bath,  we  can  confidently  recommend 
this  plan  to  all  cities  in  the  state,  as  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  provid- 
ing school  books.  The  to  vns  and  plantations  will  also  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  adopt  the  same  plan.  The  books  can  be  purchased  at  low  rates  and 
used  till  worn  out 

44  In  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  school  committees  of  the  cities,  towns 
and  plantations  of  this  state,  in  the  state  superintendent's  report,  I  find  a 
very  general  demand  for  uniformity  of  text  books,  either  state  or 
town  uniformity.  I  suppose  all  are  in  favor  of  town  uniformity. 
A  large  number  are  in  favor  of  state  uniformity,  but  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  about  in  that,  as  the  most  ready  way,  per- 
fect town  uniformity.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  easier 
or  more  practical  mode  of  bringing  about  town  uniformity  than  the  plan 
adopted  In  Bath.  Uniformity  in  the  town  is  perfect  of  course,  for  they  are 
purchased  and  placed  in  all  the  schools  by  the  committee.  The  chief  reason 
in  favor  of  state  uniformity,  is  the  saving  of  the  expense  of  purchasing  new 
school  books  to  those  parents  who  move  from  town  to  town.  This  expense 
'will  be  obviated  by  the  towns  furnishing  the  school  books.  Parents  who 
move  from  a  town  will  leave  their  school  books  of  course,  but  have  them  fur- 
nished again  by  the  town  to  which  they  move.  They  would  suffer  no  loss, 
therefore,  provided  all  the  towns  in  the  state  furnish  school  books  for  the 
schools. 

44 The  state  superintendent  recommends  the  "  Bath  plan" as  on  the  whole 
the  best  solution  yet  devised  of  the  vexatious  question  of  "  text-books,"  "  state 
uniformity,"  etc.  This  matter  has  been  before  the  legislature  for  several 
years,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward  acquiescing  in  the  plan 
adopted  in  this  city.    I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  throughout  our  state." 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  School 
Committee  of  Lubec,  for  1873: 

u  The  great  variety  of  text-books  now  in  our  schools  is  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  progress  of  the  scholars  and  a  source  of  perplexity  and  annoyance  to 
the  teachers.  These  different  editions  of  arithmetics  and  grammars  necessi- 
tate a  like  division  and  subdivision  of  classes;  thus  obliging  the  teacher  to 
apend  as  much  time  with  each  separate  class  as  would  be  required  by  three 
or  four,  if  they  had  the  same  books  and  be  combined  in  one  class.  The 
moat  effectual  remedy  for  this  abnormal  and  unnatural  classification  of 
schools  is  to  have  the  text-books  supplied  by  the  town  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  town,  and  distributed  to  the  scholars  by  the  teachers,  under  the  direction 
of  the  school  committee.  Wherever  this  plan  has  been  tried  it  has  worked 
admirably,  and  has  afforded  the  most  gratifying  results,  enabling  teachers 
greatly  to  simplify  the  classification  of  their  schools,  and  WuiaaM.  m%taKvti\3 
to  the  teacher's  power.    It  has  been  found  also  to  be  a  fcteaX  tvtV&t  <&  «*- 
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pense,  as  the  books  can  be  purchased  at  wholesale,  and  thus  save  several 
profits ;  besides,  they  can  be  passed  from  one  class  of  scholars  to  another  tilt 
they  are  worn  out,  and,  being  the  property  of  the  school,  the  scholars  will 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  destroy  them  as  if  they  were  their  own,  and  the  teacher 
could  hold  each  scholar  responsible  for  the  proper  care  of  the  books  intrust- 
ed to  his  care." 

The  views  of  Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  New  Jersey,  are  thus  given  in  the  Report  of  the  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1873,  just  published: 

"The  great  obstacle  to  satisfactory  progress  that  confronts  the  teacher  of 
an  ungraded  school,  is  the  multiplicity  of  classes.  In  nine-tenths  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  state  the  schools  are  ungraded  or  the  grades  mixed.  The  num- 
ber of  classes  is  necessarily  large  and  the  time  the  teacher  can  devote  to  each 
is  comparatively  short.  In  many  of  these  schools  the  number  of  classes  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  diversity  of  text-books  used,  and  a  great  decrease 
would  be  effected  if  uniformity  could  be  secured.  The  question,  *  How  can 
uniformity  be  secured  V  becomes  then  an  important  one.  In  most  of  the 
counties  the  Superintendents  have  endeavored  to  secure  either  township  or 
county  uniformity  by  calling  the  trustees  of  the'  townships  or  counties  to- 
gether and  agreeing  upon  the  books  that  shall  be  used.  The  result  has  not 
been  successful.  An  approach  to  uniformity  has  been  made,  but  in  no  county 
has  it  been  fully  secured.  The  difficulty  is  that,  after  uniformity  is  decided 
upon,  there  is  no  authority  to  compel  parents  to  buy  the  books  selected;  and 
even  if  it  were  given,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  exercised  to  the  necessary 
extent.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  uniformity  can  never  be  secured  until 
the  law  provides  that  the  same  parties  that  decide  what  book*  are  to  be  used 
shall  also  be  the  purchasers.  To  secure  county  uniformity,  there  must  be  a 
count}-  board  to  select  and  to  purchase  books  for  the  whole  county.  For 
township  or  district  uniformity  the  same  must  be  true.  Provided  district 
uniformity  can  be  secured,  county  and  township  uniformity  are  not  consid- 
ered of  so  much  importance.  It  is  suggested  that  if  every  district  were  to 
raise  by  tax  an  amount  sufficient  to  purchase  all  the  books  needed  to  com- 
mence with,  the  children  could  be  required  to  pay  a  small  annual  sum  for 
their  use,  and  with  this  fund  the  supply  could  be  constantly  kept  up.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  purchase  of  books  should  not  be  met  by  a  common  tax, 
as  well  as  that  incurred  for  erecting  school-houses,  hiring  teachers  or  pur- 
chasing fuel.  The  custom  is  common  in  the  cities,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  introduced  in  the  rural  districts  with  equal  facility  and 
advantage." 

The  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  says  in 

tin?  last  published  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education: 

•'  There  may  be  another  cause  for  irregular  or  non-attendance  at  school, 

viz:  the  cost  of  text  books.    This  expense  is  one  of  considerable  importance 

to  many  families,  and  not  &  few  cases  vrtiWi  ^^  ta&\l?  U  large,  and  only  the 
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labor  of  the  parents  the  source  of  means  for  furnishing  the  necessaries  of  life 
is  even  distressing.  It  seems  to  mc  that  the  term  "  free  schools "  means 
something  more  than  furnishing  rooms  and  instructor.  To  be  worthy  of  the 
appellation  they  should  furnish  text  books  and  stationery,  teachers  and 
rooms,  furniture  and  apparatus,  and  all  the  appliances  needful  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children.  If  our  city  would  supply  text-books  and  stationery  free 
to  every  child  that  would  attend  school,  a  great  burden  would  be  lifted  from 
many  poor  but  worthy  families  and  an  obstacle  to  better  attendance  removed. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cost  to  the  city,  if  adopted,  would  be  much  less 
than  the  aggregate  expense  to  individuals  now.  Books  could  be  bought  at 
lower  prices,  and  when  children  were  promoted  their  old  books  would  sup- 
ply other  scholars  until  they  were  worn  out." 

That  in  Wisconsin  the  plan  of  free  text-books  has  been  con- 
sidered and  has  found  favor,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show. 
As  specimen  proofs  I  submit  the  following  from  County  Superin- 
tendents: 

Superintendent  Powers  of  Wood  county  says,  in  his  annual 
report  for  this  year: 

"There  are  to  be  found  in  the  county,  and,  indeed,  in  many  schools,  nearly 
all  varieties  of  text-books.  There  is  nothing  like  uniformity,  while  many 
schools  have  not  half  enough  books  of  all  kinds.  Some  districts  have 
expressed  a  determination  to  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  books  and  raise  by 
taxation  the  necessary  funds  to  procure  them." 

Superintendent  Thomas  Clark  of  Superior,  Douglas  county, 
writes: 

"The  multiplicity  of  school  books  is  a  crying  expense  upon  both  poor  and 
rich.  The  recommended  books  for  a  pupil  from  the  age  of  five  to  sixteen 
amounts  to  scarcely  less  than  $25.  Such  a  set  of  books  under  charge  of 
board  and  teacher,  kept  in  the  school  library,  would  serve  tor  five  or  ten, 
instead  of  one  pupil.  It  is  a  salient  and  startling  fact,  that  while  we  boast  of 
'free  education '  for  all,  rich  and  poor,  the  pupil  must  pay  more  than  $2.00  a 
year  for  books,  while  the  state  fund  yields  scarcely  fifty  cents,  and  the  poor 
i's  cow  liable  to  distress  for  the  tax  to  educate  his  child." 


I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  township  sys- 
tem of  school  government,  text-book  uniformity  would  come  as  an 
easy  and  natural  result.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  am  able  here  to 
record  a  proof  not  only  of  this,  but  also  of  the  advantages  the 
town  system  affords  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  books  needed  in  the 
schools  comprising  the  system.  Two  towns  in  the  county  of  Chip- 
pewa have  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  ihv^  sw^rvcrc 
organization*     In  a  recent  interview  with  the  aecietar^  oi   >&» 
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board  of  one  of  tbese  towns,  I  was  informed  it  is  there  the  cos- 
torn  of  the  board  to  purchase  all  the  books  needed  in  the  schools, 
directly  from  the  publishers,  at  a  saving  of  35  and  40  per  cent, 
from  the  usual  retail  prio  *.  In  this  simple  way  there  is  secured  for 
the  schools  absolute  uniformity  in  books,  and  the  latter  at  a  cost 
less  than  could  probably  be  secured  in  any  other  manner.  From 
this  plan  to  the  still  better  one  of  absolute  freedom  of  books,  it  is 
but  a  short  and  easy  step. 

In  concluding  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  express  my 
conviction  that  the  purchase  of  books  by  town  authorities,  and  the 
loan  of  the  same  by  them  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools  would,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  prove  satisfactory,  if  done  in  accordance 
with  wise  and  strict  regulations.  There  must  be  in  each  town  a 
proper  custodian  of  the  books,  who  shall  furnish  them  to  each  dis- 
trict upon  the  order  of  the  district  board  or  clerk.  Teachers  must 
be  required  to  aocount  to  the  board  for  the  books  put  into  their 
hands  for  the  use  of  their  pupils;  and  for  any  injury  to  them,  or 
for  loss,  the  parent  or  guardian  must  be  held  responsible  to  the 
town.  A  regulation  might  require  that  the  books  should  be  suita- 
bly covered  while  in  use  by  the  pupils.  The  perfect  success  or  the 
failure  of  the  plan  will  largely  depend  upon  the  regulations  adopted 
and  the  strictness  with  which  they  are  enforced. 

The  delay  in  printing  this  report  enables  me  to  add  the  result  of 
a  discussion  of  the  above  topic  in  the  convention  of  county  super- 
intendents held  at  the  capital  December  28  and  29.  I  quote  part 
of  an  editorial  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  for  Jan- 
uary: 

"  The  recent  convention  of  county  superintendents  devoted  an  entire  after- 
noon to  the  discussion  of  the  Text-Book  Question.  We  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  at  least  some  phases  of  this  important  question  were  never  before  so 
fully  and  ably  discussed  by  any  body  of  superintendents  or  teachers  in  the 
state.  When  nip: lit  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  conference,  the  following  res- 
olutions ofteied  by  superintendent  Guernsey,  of  Grant  county,  were  adopted 
by  a  hearty  and  all  but  unanimous  vote: 

Retolced,  That  the  law  should  require  a  uniformly  of  text-books  in  the 
schools  of  the  same  town. 

Resolved,  that  each  town  should  be  required  to  purchase  the  books  needed 
for  the  schools  of  the  town,  and  should  be  allowed  to  loan  the  books  free  to 
pupils,  or  at  a  rental,  or  to  sell  them  at  cost  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 
"  We  also  take  pleasure  in  &&y\ng\tax  *  \&x%£  majority  of  the  superinten- 
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tendentt  and  teachers  who  participated  in  the  discussion  appeared  decidedly 
to  favor  the  absolute  freedom  of  text-books,  under  certain  strict  regulations  as 
to  the  care  of  them,  and  liability  for  loss  or  unnecessary  injury. 

M  The  fact  that  the  schools  are  improperly  termed  "  free,",wben  the  unavoid- 
able annual  cost  of  books  to  the  individual  is,  on  the  average,  several  times 
the  amount  given  by  the  state  to  secure  free  tuition  for  him,  was  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  discussion,  and  recognized  as  unquestionable." 

I  also  take  occasion  to  add  the  testimony  of  the  able  editor  of  the 
department  of  education  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  printed  in  the 
November  number  of  that  periodical.  "Maine  has  had  a  long  discus- 
sion on  the  question  of  uniform  text-books,  but  nover  a  law  on  tbe 
subject;  and  now  the  towns  are  sagely  settling  tbe  matter  for  them- 
selves by  conferring  the  use  of  text-books  free  upon  all  scholars." 
And  still  later,  in  the  February  issue  of  the  same  Monthly,  this 
acute  and  thoughtful  writer  says,  while  speaking  of  the  school  re- 
ports of  the  different  states  :  "  Graded  schools  and  a  compulsory 
attendance  law  are  almost  universally  advocated,  and  uniformity  of 
text-books  is  much  dwelt  upon;  but  as  New  England  has  found  out 
the  shortest  way  to  arrive  at  this  latter  is  for  each  town  to  confer 
the  use  of  text-books  free.  Then  each  locality  will  possess  its 
own,  and  teachers  will  not  be,  as  now,  tormented  with  the  hetero- 
geneous text-books  brought  by  the  poorer  children,  while  the  vol- 
umes themselves  can  be  preserved,  it  is  found,  from  the  pollution 
too  often  scribbled  over  them  by  thoughtless  or  vicious  owners.'9 

I  am  also  able  to  give  the  following  reliable  facts  received  from 
an  unquestionably  accurate  source,  just  before  going  to  press.  A 
city  superintendent  in  this  state  who  has  recently  made  the  subject 
a  careful  study,  writes: 

"  On  plan  of  individual  pupil  ownership  of  text-books,  in  a  city  in 
Wisconsin,  with  an  actual  school  membership  of  some  hundreds  of 
pupils,  the  average  cost  per  capita  per  annum  in  all  grades,  from  pri- 
mary to  high  school  inclusive,  is $2  80 

"  On  plan  of  government  ownership  of  text-books  in  Lewiston,  Maine, 
with  a  school  membership  of  8,034  pupils,  the  cost  of  text-books  per 
capita  per  annum  in  all  grades,  primary  and  high  school  inclusive,  is       58 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  general  drift  of  public  sentiment  and  of  state  legislation 
throughout  the  Union  is  towards  compulsory  school  attendance* 
Compulsory  laws  are  already  in  existence  in  "Ne^w  Hwe^Alvc^N  «*• 
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mont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Michigan,  Texas,  Nevada  and  California,  and  are  recom- 
mended by  the  chief  superintendents  in  numerous  other  states. 
My  predecessor,  in  his  special  report  to  the  legislature  upon  this 
subject,  printed  in  his  last  annual  report,  concludes  as  follows: 

44 1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  from  a  careful  investigation  of  the  whole 
question,  and  specially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  55,441  persons  10  years  old 
and  over,  in  Wisconsin,  are  unable  to  write,  and  nearly  50,000  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  school  from  year  to  year,  that  while  the  instructional  agencies 
now  employed  should  be  developed  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  the 
legislature  should  enact  a  law  that  every  child  within  the  bounds  of  the  state, 
shall  receive,  in  the  public  schools  or  elsewhere,  at  least  the  elements  of  a 
good  common  school  education." 

In  view  of  these  facts,  some  consideration  of  this  important  sub- 
ject will  be  expected  in  the  present  report.  I  present  this,  how- 
ever, with  some  diffidence,  because  investigation  and  reflection  have 
not  led  me  to  the  conclusion  so  generally  reached  by  my  predecessors 
in  office,  and  by  distinguished  authorities  in  other  states.  I  beg 
careful  consideration  of  the  following  reasons  why  I  think  Wiscon- 
sin should  not,  at  least  for  the  present,  enact  a  compulsory  school 
law: 

I. — NO    ALARMING    ILLITERACY. 

I  can  see  no  peril  to  the  state  from  the  mere  fact  that  a  small 
fractional  part  of  its  children  do  not  obtain  such  primary  instruc- 
tion as  the  common  schools  afford.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  state  passing  through  the  years  of  school 
age  without  acquiring,  during  some  portion  of  that  time,  a  toler- 
able knowledge  of  the  arts  of  at  least  reading  and  writing,  can 
properly  be  termed  only  a  very  small  fractional  part  of  our  entire 
school  population.  The  alarming  statistics  of  illiteracy  so  com- 
monly paraded  in  defense  of  compulsory  attendance  will  not  bear 
the  ordeal  of  calm  and  intelligent  scrutiny.  The  difference  between 
the  number  of  children  actually  attending  school  in  a  given  year, 
and  the  entire  number  of  children  of  school  age  for  that  year,  is 
by  no  means  the  measure  of  a  non-attendance  that  need  excite 
alarm  or  call  for  a  violent  remedy.  The  school  age  is  between  4 
and  20  years.  No  child  should  be  sent  to  school  until  he  is  6  or  7 
years  old,  and  very  many  below  that  age  are  not.  With  a  large 
Dumber  the  school  age  practically  ceases  at  15  or  16.    Omitting 
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from  tbe  number  of  non-attendants  those  between  4  and  7,  wbo 
will  yet  secure  the  benefits  of  school  instruction,  those  between  15 
and  20  who  have  already  secured  them  to  some  extent,  and  those 
between  7  and  15,  who,  from  irregularity  of  attendance,  are  not 
consecutively  enrolled  during  those  eight  years,  and  it  is  my  delib- 
erate conviction  that  the  remainder  will  not  be  so  large  as  to  excite 
just  apprehension  for  the  future  of  the  state;  nor,  indeed,  larger 
than  sparseness  of  population,  poverty  of  parents,  and  the  poor 
character  of  many  schools  will  explain,  and  at  least  partially 
justify. 

Moreover,  it  is  unjust  to  charge  upon  the  school  system,  as  is 
often  indirectly  and  covertly  done,  the  imported  adult  illiteracy, 
both  foreign  and  native  born,  that  has  come  into  our  borders  from 
other  countries  and  from  other  portions  of  the  Union.  The  last 
United  States  census  report  makes  those  of  foreign  birth  about 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  illiterates  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and,  while  classifying  the  statistics  into  age  divisions,  the  re- 
port in  no  case  indicates  the  period  of  residence  in  the  state. 
Therefore,  to  what  extent  illiteracy  is  of  indigenous,  and  to  what 
extent  of  foreign  growth,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the 
evidence  of  that  report. 

ATTEMPT  TO  ASCERTAIN  PACTS. 

Having  been  convinced  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon 
the  statistics  hitherto  gathered  upon  this  subject  in  our  state,  and 
deeming  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  the  only  basis  of  intelli- 
gent action  in  the  premises,  I  considered  it  an  important  duty  to 
obtain  such  facts  respecting  the  illiteracy  of  "Wisconsin  as  would, 
above  all  things,  have  a  bearing  upon  the  question  of  a  compulsory 
law.  It  appeared  to  me  that  if  the  number  of  children  in  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  years,  who  were  unable  to  read  and 
write  in  any  language,  could  be  ascertained  with  approximate  cor- 
rectness, then  the  extent  of  the  failure  of  our  school  system  in 
reaching  all  the  children  of  the  state  would  be  known  with  nearly 
corresponding  accuracy.  Few  persons  who  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  in  ignorance  of  the  simple  arts  of  reading  and 
writing,  ever  acquire  those  arts  afterwards. 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  this  class  of  illiterates,  and  also  the 
less  valuable,  but  yet  desirable,  number  of  those  ovet  \,\vfe  «%fe  <& 
20,  a  circular  was  issued  from  this  office,  in  the  eaxYj  ^*xV.  oi  \>fc^ 
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year,  calling  the  attention  of  town  and  district  clerks  to  the  fact 
that  these  new  items  of  information  would  be  asked  for  in  their  an- 
nual report,  and  that  provision  would  be  made  for  them  in  the  cus- 
tomary blanks.  When  the  latter  were  sent,  special  attention  was 
again  directed  to  these  new  requirements,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
valuable  information  would  be  thus  elioited. 

I  am,  however,  under  the  necessity  of  recording  the  partial  fail- 
ure of  this  effort  to  secure  the  desired  facts.  The  ordinary  inform- 
ation hitherto  required  appears  to  have  taxed  to  their  limit  the 
resources  or  inclinations  of  a  portion  of  the  local  officials  mention- 
ed, and  the  other  items  were  regarded  by  them  with  indifference, 
or  with  a  measure  of  indignation,  according  as  they  happened  to 
appear  a  mere  useless  addition  to  unrequited  labors,  or  an  imperti- 
nent request  to  ascertain  family  secrets. 

Few  facts  relating  to  our  school  system  would  be  more  desirable 
and  valuable  than  those  I  have  thus  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
secure;  and  the  state  ought  to  make  some  adequate  provision  for 
obtaining  them  before  it  should  feel  warranted  in  legislating  to  cor- 
rect an  evil  whose  extent  is  now  so  uncertain. 

Although  this  effort  to  ascertain  the  present  extent  ot  illiteracy 
in  the  state  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  a  failure,  yet  it  has 
tended  to  strengthen  the  conviction  previously  entertained,  that 
the  schools,  wherever  tolerably  accessible,  are  imparting  the 
elements  of  instruction  to  nearly  every  healthy  child  outside 
the  cities  and  some  larger  villages.  This  is  also  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  county  superintendents  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed on  the  subject.  I  shall  continue  to  assume  the  accuracy  of 
this  conclusion,  until  the  facts  are  clearly  shown  to  be  otherwise. 

II. CRIME   NOT  THE   RESULT    OP   ILLITERACY. 

Another  fallacy,  quite  commonly  accepted  as  truth,  is,  that  crime 
is  the  direct  result  of  illiteracy.  It  may  well  be  that  between  illit- 
eracy and  crime  there  is  a  direct  and  constant  ratio,  but  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  the  latter  can,  to  any  great  extent,  be  consider- 
ed the  result  of  the  former.  Nothing  is  more  desirable  here  than 
truth.  If  crime  is  not  the  result  of  illiteracy,  a  law  to  prevent  the 
latter  oannot  be  justified  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  oheaper  to 
educate  a  man  than  to  imprison  him.  If  the  question  were  now 
the  first  establishment  of  schools,  it  would  be  different.  Consider- 
ations that  would  then  app\y  W**  *on*  iioT&*ttUM^%wuen  the  ays- 
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tern  is  established,  and  is,  with  more  or  less  success,  directly  min- 
istering to  the  intelligence  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  children  of 
the  state.  The  question  is  now  confined  to  the  small  and  peculiar 
class  called  u  illiterates,"  and  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are 
greatly  changed. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  this  class,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  state  acts  on  the  hypothesis  of 
illiteracy  beiiig  the  cause  of  crime,  and  proposes  to  prevent  the 
latter  simply  by  forcing  young  "  illiterates  "  into  school,  it  illogi- 
cally  mistakes  an  effect  for  a  cause,  and  will  fail  in  attaining  the 
end  sought.  Crime  is  not  the  result  of  illiteracy,  but  both  crime 
and  illiteracy  are  the  twin  results  of  antecedent  causes — poverty, 
hereditary  defects  in  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  constitu- 
tion, the  vicious  example  of  parents,  the  debasing  influences  of 
the  entire  social  "  environment."  To  argue  that  illiteracy  is  the 
cause  of  crime,  simply  for  the  reason  that  a  certain  per  cent,  of  all 
criminals  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  is  an  absurdity  altogether 
unworthy  the  attention  or  belief  of  an  intelligent  person.  As  well 
might  it  be  argued  that  the  ill -health  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
crowded,  unventilated  and  noisome  tenement  house  of  a  great  city 
is  due  to  a  lack  of  medicine.  It  is  rather  the  result — the  inevita- 
ble result — of  the  conditions  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The 
most  skillful  physians  will  in  vain  administer  their  remedies.  Poi- 
son lurks  in  the  very  air,  and  is  inhaled  with  every  breath.  Dis- 
ease is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  wretched  circumstances  in 
which  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  imperfect  being. 

As  physicians  can  do  little  towards  establishing  health  in  bodies 
thus  perpetually  surrounded  by  the  conditions  which  breed  disease, 
so  the  public  school,  as  now  constituted,  can  do  little  towards 
transforming  the  illiterate  children  of  poor,  ignorant,  and  perhaps 
vicious  parents,  into  intelligent,  virtuous  and  useful  citizens.  Mere 
primary  school  culture  has  no  such  miraculous  power.  The  debas- 
ing influence  of  home  surroundings  finds  little  check  in  the  limited 
training  of  the  elementary  schools.  That  the  instruction  which  the 
publio  schools  can  give  to  the  comparatively  small  class  constituting 
the  "  illiterates,"  provided  that  class  were  all  compelled  to  receive 
it,  must  be  almost  entirely  elementary  in  its  character,  is  self-evi- 
dent. It  would  of  course  have  some  influence  for  good;  but  what 
I  wish  to  maintain  is  that  the  influence  of  mere  primary  m&taxu&vsa. 
(especially  that  imparted  in  great  numbers  of  out  %ctaocAs>,>  %&  ^«^ 
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conducted)  over  this  class  of  people,  would  not  be  nearly  so  great 
as  is  often  thoughtlessly  asserted  and  believed — would  not  be  so 
great  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  state  concern — would  not  justify  the 
state,  on  any  principle  of  self -preservation^  in  making  a  compul- 
sory law  to  secure  to  every  child  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing and  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  Society  is  in- 
fested with  other  evils  far  more  dangerous  and  extensive  than  the 
evil  of  illiteracy,  and  calling  more  loudly  for  the  strong  hand  of  the 
state  to  check. 

Moreover,  that  crime  is  not  the  result  of  mere  illiteracy — mere 
intellectual  blindness — is  emphatically  shown  from  criminal  statis- 
tics themselves.  The  commissioner  of  education,  Gen.  Eaton, 
asserts  that  in  1863  only  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the 
country  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  educational  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly^  in  the  November  issue,  makes  the  number 
of  illiterate  criminals  only  two  per  cent.  more.  If  only  one  criminal 
out  of  five  is  illiterate,  then  instead  of  illiteracy  being  the  cause  of 
crime,  is  it  not  more  logical  to  infer  the  very  reverse — that  elemen- 
tary instruction  is  rather  the  cause  of  crime?  And  this  inference 
is  actually  supported  by  one  of  the  best  authorities  among  modern 
philosophers.  Dr.  Draper  says  in  his  Human  Physiology:  "  Ele- 
mentary instruction,  so  far  as  reading  and  writing  go,  does  not 
lead  to  the  diminution,  but  rather  to  the  increase  of  crime;  a  very 
important  conclusion,  more  particularly  in  the  United  States,  in 
many  portions  of  which  this  kind  of  education  is  chiefly  patron- 
ized by  government,  to  the  exclusion,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  that 
which  is  of  a  higher  grade,  and  which  serves  to  correct  this 
important  defect." 

Thus  far  I  have  maintained,  and  now  repeat,  (1)  that  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  any  considerable  and  alarming  number  of 
children  in  the  state  are  growing  up  absolutely  without  school 
instruction;  (2)  that  illiteracy  in  the  extent  to  which  it  exists  is 
not  the  cause  of  crime,  but  a  result,  with  crime,  of  antecedent 
causes  over  which  public  schools  have  no  control;  (3)  that  the 
mere  elementary  instruction  of  the  public  schools,  as  now  consti- 
tnted  (continued  at  intermittent  periods  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen  years),  would  not  materially  modify  the  character  of 
the  class  to  which  illiteracy  is  confined;  and  hence,  (4)  that  a 
general  /aw  to  stamp  out  illiteracy  by  enforced  primary  culture  is 
called  for  by  no  consideration  ot  perW  to  \}tv*  *\»ta%\%  S&o^Lcal  and 
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absurd  in  itself,  and  ought  not  to  receive  the  sanction  of  thoughful 
men. 

III. — DIFFICULTIES   OF   COMPULSION. 

The  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of  a  successful  working  of  a 
general  compulsory  law  are  numerous  and  nearly  insuperable;  so 
that  there  is  an  overwhelming  probability  of  the  failure  of  such  a 
law  to  attain  the  ends  desired.  A  law  that  will  probably  not  be 
respected  and  enforced  should  certainly  not  be  enacted.  Let  us 
consider  some  of  these  difficulties. 

Illiteracy,  as  already  mentioned,  is  largely — probably  chiefly- 
due  to  extreme  poverty.  It  is  the  lowest  class  of  the  poor  that 
compulsory  acts  are  mainly  designed  to  reach,  and  it  is  just  this 
class  for  which  this  provision  is  singularly  ill  adapted.  Compulsory 
laws  require  all  children  between  certain  ages  to  attend  the  public 
schools  a  certain  number  of  weeks  each  year,  unless  elsewhere  in- 
structed. The  children  of  the  extremely  poor  cannot  be  elsewhere 
instructed.  They  must  of  necessity  be  forced  into  the  public 
schools.  Now  it  so  happens,  as  a  general  truth,  that  where  there 
is  the  lowest  depth  of  poverty  and  the  greatest  amount  of  youth- 
ful illiteracy —  namely,  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns — there  are  to 
be  found  the  best  schools,  the  finest  buildings,  the  most  accom- 
plished teachers.  There  the  schools  are  popular  and  are  frequented 
by  the  children  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  intelligent  citizens. 
But  the  very  excellencies  that  win  the  patronage  and  confidence  of 
such,  repel  the  extremely  poor.  The  wretchedness  of  extreme 
poverty  shuns  companionship  with  better  fortune,  as  owls  and  bats 
shun  the  light  of  day.  Shame,  pride,  self-respect,  close  and  double 
lock  the  doors  of  public  schools  against  the  children  of  the  wretch- 
edly poor. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  poverty  is  thus  the  chief  cause  of 
the  absolute  failure  of  the  public  schools  to  reach  the  illiterate 
class  of  children  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns.  The  want  of  means 
to  procure  clothing  and  books,  the  immediate  necessity  of  product- 
ive employment  as  soon  as  the  children  have  reached  an  age  when 
they  can  make  even  trifling  contributions  towards  their  own  sup- 
port, and  those  mingled  feelings  of  shame,  despair  and  desperation 
which  render  the  extremely  poor  of  all  cities  a  class  by  themselves, 
shut  out  from  all  refining  influences,  reached  by  no  gen^TsAA^£\s\*.- 
tion,but  a  class  to  be  dealt  with  in  exceptional  way*., — \\tfe*&  \&vc^ 
sre  what  bring  forth  abundantly  the  twin  resu\ta  o£  igpotiSkOfe  wA 


crime,  and  find  so  little  direct  mitigation  in  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

The  law  that  would  merely  drag  the  wretched  children  of  wretched 
parents  into  the  schools,  keeping  them  there  for  a  certain  number 
of  weeks  each  year,  without  withdrawing  them  from  the  debasing 
influences  of  their  surroundings,  without  contributing  anything  to 
their  support,  while  constantly  taxing  their  self-respect,  cannot 
have  enduring  elements  of  popularity  beyond  the  realms  of  mere 
theory.  Practically,  it  must  prove  a  failure.  It  may  even  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  would  not  work  more  injury  to  the  schools  than 
benefit  to  those  compelled  to  attend  them. 

The  sparseness  of  our  population  in  many  portions  of  the  state, 
and  the  consequent  distance  of  the  schools  from  many  of  the  chil- 
dren, would  render  the  enforcement  of  a  general  compulsory  law 
often  a  grievous  hardship. 

Another  objection  to  such  a  law  is  found  in  the  poor  character 
of  many  of  our  public  schools.  Compulsory  attendance  pre-sup- 
poses  the  high  value  of  that  which  no  citizen  is  allowed  to  dis- 
pense with.  When  the  law  forces  my  child  into  the  public  school, 
I  have  just  cause  of  complaint  if  the  instruction  is  not  good,  and 
if  the  physical  and  moral  influences  of  the  school  buildings  are 
pernicious.  It  is  my  conviction  that  neither  in  the  convenient  ac- 
cessibility of  the  schools  nor  in  the  character  of  the  school  build- 
ings, nor  in  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  imparted,  is  our  state 
sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  it  in  adopting  the  principle  of 
general  compulsion. 

Again,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  in  a  compulsory  school 
law  something  essentially  opposed  to  the  genius  of  our  free  institu- 
tions— something  essentially  un-American.  In  the  absence  of  any 
facts  to  show  the  real  necessity  of  such  a  law — facts  showing  the 
"  alarming  "  increase  of  illiteracy  from  any  failure  of  the  publio 
school  system — I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  delighting  in  the  very 
freedom  I  now  have  in  controlling  the  movements  of  my  own  children, 
whom  I  love,  and  whose  welfare  is  a  source  of  my  deep  concern. 
Although  believing  a  liberal  education  is  the  best  possession  with 
which  they  can  commence  life,  yet  I  cannot  recommend  a  general 
compulsory  school  law,  inasmuch  as  I  am  conscious  that  T  should 
myself  feel  my  natural  freedom  unnecessarily  oppressed  by  the  re- 
strictions of  such  a  law,  if  it  were  enforced.  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  advise  the  enactment  oi  aAv*  \  cks\j\&  yk&  <&&^rfully  obey. 
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The  mere  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  a  law  actually  compell- 
ing the  attendance  of  my  children  would  be  intolerable.  Statutes 
like  that,  whose  uselessness,  in  my  own  case,  would  only  be  equaled 
by  their  impertinence — I  could  not  regard  with  other  feelings  than 
those  of  indignation.  I  want  no  statute  laws  telling  me  how  or 
when  to  feed,  to  dress,  or  to  educate  my  children.  If  I  had  been 
reared  under  a  despotism  I  might  not  seriously  object  to  such;  but 
having  been  reared  under  free,  democratic  institutions,  I  can  cheer- 
fully endure  no  abridgement  of  the  liberty  I  have  enjoyed.  I  am, 
as  every  other  true  American  ought  to  be,  jealous  of  that  liberty. 

Such  are  my  personal  feelings,  and  such,  I  apprehend,  are  or  would 
be  the  feelings  of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  when  the  test 
is  really  applied.  Even  acknowledged  benefits  of  a  compulsory 
attendance  law  could  not  secure  its  enforcement.  Satisfactory  at 
first  in  theory,  supported  by  apparent  evidence  of  success  in  other 
countries,  such  a  law  must  in  this  county  fall  prostrate,  when,  in 
attempted  execution,  it  meets  face  to  face  the  inherited  instincts  of 
American  freemen.  A  remarkable  and  convincing  proof  of  this, 
in  the  experience  of  at  least  one  American  state,  will  be  subse- 
quently presented.  Arbitrary  interference  of  government  with  the 
natural  right  and  authority  of  parents  in  the  family  will  not  here 
be  tolerated;  it  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  character  of  our 
free  institutions,  repugnant  to  all  our  feelings,  habits,  and  exper- 
ience; "and,  happily,  reason  and  facts  show  such  interference  to  be 
as  unnecessary  as  it  is  odious.  The  vast  majority  of  parents  do 
not  feed  their  children  with  wholesome  food,  at  suitable  times  and 
in  sufficient  quantities, — nor  even  feed  them  at  all,  because  the  law 
compels  them  so  to  do.  Natural  affection  is  higher  than  all  law. 
So  natural  affection  leads  them  to  cultivate  the  intelligence  of  their 
children,  and  if  the  state  affords  easy  and  good  facilities  for  so 
doing,  this  matter  may  be  safely  left  to  natural  affection  and  the 
influence  of  public  sentiment.  It  may  be  so  left  as  far  as  regards 
ninety- nine  per  cent,  of  the  population.  For  them  a  compulsory 
law  is  not  only  useless,  but  worse  than  useless — it  is  an  impertinence. 

For  the  one  per  cent,  who,  through  extreme  poverty,  through  ig- 
norance, or  indifference,  or  viciousness,  allow  their  children  to  grow 
up  without  any  intellectual  and  moral  training — for  these  the  state 
may  enact  a  special  law,  if  it  sees  fit,  and  if  private  organized  char- 
ities are  less  efficient  for  their  benefit.  Or  the  &UAa  m^  %\x^\Xfe- 
ment  the  work  of  private  charity  by  its  own  bounty  bh<1  wt^'W*^ 
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this  one  per  cent,  compulsion  alone  will  be  of  little  avail.  Some- 
thing like  the  remedies  suggested  below,  must,  I  think,  be  the  more 
radical  and  effective  mean3  of  cure  employed. 

COMPULSION   IX   MICHIGAN,  NEW    HAMPSHIRE,  ETC. 

Not  only  are  the  above  and  other  serious  objections  to  a  law  of 
compulsory  attendance  such  as  probably  would  render  the  law  in- 
operative, but,  fortunately,  we  have  already  in  our  own  country  the 
more  potent  logic  of  facts  to  sustain  the  conclusions  of  reasoning. 
Compulsory  attendance  has  actually  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
A  compulsory  law  has  been  for  nearly  four  years  upon  the  statute 
books  of  an  adjoining  state.  Its  supposed  wisdom — even  necessity 
— had  been  previously  widely  discussed  and  generally  admitted. 
The  law  was  passed,  so  to  speak,  by  acclamation,  and  went  into  op- 
eration— or  rather  was  ready  to  be  put  into  operation — under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  Public  sentiment  supported  it. 
The  school  system  of  that  state  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  admirable  and  efficient  in  the  Union.  Her  university  had  ac- 
quired a  national  reputation.  Her  high  schools  were  unsurpassed. 
The  general  enlightenment  of  her  people,  their  interest  in  educa- 
tion, their  enterprise,  prosperity  and  virtue,  ranked  deservedly 
high.  Conditions  more  favorable  to  the  success  of  such  a  law  could 
scarcely  be  found  on  the  continent.  The  law  itself  was  simple,  its 
penalties  only  moderately  severe,  and  there  was  nothing  in  it  so  far 
as  1  have  been  able  to  judge,  to  render  its  enforcement  peculiarly 
difficult  or  odious.  Soon  after  its  passage  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  wrote  of  it:  "  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
law  bearing  upon  the  school  interests  of  the  state  was  ever  received 
with  such  universal  favor  as  this  one.  The  press,  without  distinc- 
tion of  party,  very  generally  commend  it,  and  very  few  of  the  people 
Are  heard  to  speak  against  it."  Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  compulsory  law  of  Michigan  was  enacted  in  April,  1871. 
What  has  been  the  success  of  that  law,  looking  back  upon  the 
experience  of  a  three  years'  trial?  Let  this  be  clearly  answered 
by  the  following  letter  from  State  Superintendent  Briggs,  and  by 
the  representative  extracts  from  #the  last  annual  reports  of  the 
county  superintendents  of  Michigan.  These  will  fitly  and  profit- 
ably illustrate  the  truths  that  facts  are  better  than  theories,  and 

that  "  hindsight"  does  not  always  confirm  the  uncertain  visions  of 

"  foresight :" 
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"  Lansing,  Dec.  19, 1874. 
u  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  Madison,  Wis. 

"  Dear  Sir:— Your  favor  of  the  11th  inst.  (calling  for  my  impressions  re- 
specting the  general  working  of  the  '  compulsory  school  law '  in  Michigan), 
is  before  me,  and  in  response  I  will  say  briefly  that  the  *  act  to  compel  chil- 
dren to  attend  school  *  was  approved  by  oar  legislature  April  15,  1871,  and 
became  operative  on  the  first  Monday  of  September  following.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  of  a  single  instance  of  its  enforcement  in  any  locality.  Hence  the 
ready  inference  is  that  the  people  are  not  ready  for  it  and  it  stands  a  *  dead 
letter9  on  the  statute  books,  to  be  vitalized  or  its  spirit  materialized,  like 
Katie  King's  in  the  '  good  time  coming.' 

"  A  disposition  on  the  part  of  school  officers  to  ignore  the  law  everywhere 
prevails,  and  this  statement  is  most  tully  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
connty  superintendents  of  schools  throughout  the  state. 

"  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
attendance  as  reported,  since  the  enactment  of  the  compulsory  law.  Whether 
this  should  be  attributed  more  to  the  very  existence  of  the  law,  than  to  the 
healthy  work  as  done  by  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  is  a  question. 

44  There  are  many,  and  among  the  many  some  prominent  educators,  as  you 
are  aware,  who  hold  the  opinion  that  any  compulsory  law  requiring  the  at- 
tendance of  children  at  school  is  not  in  harmony  with  our  free  school  sys- 
tem, which  is  based  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  taxable  property  of  the  state 
shall  educate  its  children  for  the  good  of  the  state.  As  we  have  the  compul- 
sory assessment,  and  the  compulsory  collection  of  a  tax  yielding  millions  of 
dollars  which  are  annually  expended  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools, 
should  not  these,  for  whom  this  great  expenditure  is  made,  be  compelled  to 

avail  themselves  of  it? 

"Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  Daniel  B.  Briggb,  Supt:9 

"The  compulsory  school  law  in  this  county  is  a  dead  letter.  No  prosecu- 
tions have  ever  been  made  to  enforce  it." — Supt.  Allegan  Co. 

" 1  do  not  believe  the  compulsory  act  has  increased  the  attendance  in  this 
county.  The  law  seems  to  be  generally  ignored.  Parents  think  it  interfer- 
ing with  their  personal  rights,  and  the  school  officers  are  not  inclined  to  face 
public  opinion."— 8upt.  Bay  Co. 

"The  compulsory  law  is  a  dead  letter  in  this  county.  I  have  not  heard  of 
a  single  instance  of  its  being  enforced  or  heeded  since  the  enactment  of  the 
law.  We  are  not  without  need  of  such  a  law,  but  none  are  willing  to  take 
the  advance  steps  toward  enforcing  it;  many  think  that  such  action  will  plant 
the  germs  of  domestic  broils  and  neighborhood  quarrels.1' — Supt.  Branch  Co. 

"The  compulsory  school  law  has  increased  the  attendance  upon  the 
schools  by  its  silent  influence  upon  the  public  mind.  The  importance  of  the 
results  which  the  law  seeks  to  secure  is  everywhere  recognized :  while  the 
law  is  regarded  as  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  free  governmeoX.  ^o 
prosecutions  under  the  law  have  come  to  my  knowledge  during  \h&  >}fe«x." — 
BufL  Oalheu*  0*. 
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••  The  compulsory  school  law  is  practically  a  dead  letter  with  us,  a*  much 
so  as  any  piece  of  legislation  that  was  ever  put  upon  the  statute  hooks;  and 
yet  few  laws  were  ever  hailed  with  more  general  satisfaction,  or  were  ah* 
stractly  more  popular."— SupH  Jackson  Co. 

"  Exists  in  this  county  only  in  name.  Known  violations  of  the  law  occur 
in  nearly  every  district  without  notice.  The]  inhabitants  of  districts  where 
offenses  are  committed  seem  to  regard  a  prosecution  in  the  light  of  personal 
difficulties,  and  refrain  from  any  litigation  in  the  matter."  *  *  *  "  Of- 
fenders under  the  act  are  invariably  a  class  of  people  without  means,  and 
from  whom  no  fine  could  be  collected." — SupH  Macomb  Co. 

"  Has  not  perceptibly  increased  attendance." — SupH  Mason  Co. 

"  You  cannot  interest  men  to  such  an  extent  in  the  intellectual  welfare  of 
their  friends*  children,  that  they  will  excite  a  feeling  of  hatred  in  the  neigh- 
horhood  by  prosecuting  those  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school." — 
SupH  Salinac  Co. 

"  The  compulsory  school  law,  which  has  been  in  force  for  nearly  three 
years,  has  evidently  not  met  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends.91 — 8upH 
Washtenaw  Co. 

Such  has  been  the  experience  of  Michigan,  a  state  adjoining  our 
own,  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  a  compulsory  law,  and  one  presenting 
conditions  much  more  favorable  for  the  success  of  such  a  law  than 
those  now  to  be  found  in  Wisconsin. 

New  Hampshire,  whose  compulsory  law  was  enacted  in  the  same 
year  as  that  of  Michigan,  has  had,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  similar 
experience.  The  returns  for  1873  show  a  small  decrease  for  the 
previous  year  in  the  number  of  non-attendants,  but  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, in  his  last  annual  report,  says,  in  reference  to  the 
law,  that  "  little  effort,  other  than  the  posting  of  the  law,  has  been 
made  for  its  enforcement  outside  the  cities  and  a  few  larger  vil- 
lages." The  fact  and  the  cause  4of  this  failure  of  compulsion  in 
Michigan  and  New  Hampshire  are  appropriately  stated  by  Hon. 
John  Monteith,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Missouri, 
in  his  last  annual  report,  where  he  says: 

"  In  New  Hampshire  and  Michigan  the  law  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  dead  let- 
ter. The  difficulty,  too,  is  one  of  a  very  fundamental  character.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  such  a  law  can  be  enforced  except  by  a  police  system  of  im- 
mediate arrest,  or  through  process  brought  against  the  offender  by  a  citizen* 
The  police  system  may  do  in  cities,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  country.  In 
the  country,  therefore,  neighbors  must  proceed.against  neighbors  in  the  very 
delicate  matter  of  the  treatment  of  their  children—a  duty  which  could  not 
be  expected  except  in  a  community  where  universal  education  is  well  nigh 
an  accomplished  fact;1 
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Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  reliable  and  valuable  re- 
ports of  the  working  of  the  compulsory  system  in  other  states. 
Reports  have  come,  but  they  are  conflicting.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  following  words  from  the  last  published  report  of  the 
school  committee  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  contain  such  essential  truths  as 
can  be  limited  by-no  state  lines.  These  words,  be  it  remembered, 
come  from  a  commonwealth  that  has  always  been  foremost  in  edu- 
cational enterprise,  and  in  which  compulsory  attendance  has  ex- 
isted in  law  for  more  than  twenty  years: 

"  Still,  all  this  argument  and  the  lavish  expenditures  in  vindication  of  its 
sincerity  and  justice,  fail  to  obtain  from  all  a  prompt  compliance  with  the 
provisions  requisite  to  secure  the  proffered  benefits. 

44  The  sacrifice  of  the  time  and  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  their 
children  at  school  is  greater  than  a  large  number  of  parents  are  disposed  to 
incur. 

"  The  complaint  of  non-attendence  at  the  schools  is  by  no  means  limited 
in  place  or  time.  The  school  reports  from  other  parts  of  the  Union  lament 
its  prevelence  in  despite  of  all  efforts  for  its  prevention. 

u  Our  school  statutes  have  the  appearance  of  the  keen  edged  blade,  but  it 
is  left  to  repose  in  its  sheath ;  for  no  official  feels  authorized,  or  rather  com- 
pelled,  under  penalty,  to  draw  and  test  its  quality.  The  town  or  city  is  em- 
powered to  make  its  own  by-laws  regulating  school  attendance  and  truancy, 
and  appoint  at  annual  meetings,  or  by  the  agency  of  mayor  and  alder- 
men, three  or  more  persons,  who  alone  shall  be  authorized,  in  case  of  the 
violation  of  such  by-laws,  to  make  the  complaint  and  carry  into  execution 
the  judgments  thereon. 

"The  agents  to  investigate  and  prosecute  for  violation  of  the  laws  are  to 
be  appointed  by  their  own  neighbors  to  prosecute  other  neighbors,  and  all 
are  aware  of  the  influences  that,  under  these  circumstances,  are  wont  to  para- 
lyze the  arm  of  power.    They  know  their  true  condition. 

•*  Compulsory  laws  are  powerless  to  secure  the  attendance  school  of 
children  destitute  of  or  limited  in  the  means  of  comfort  or  subsistence. 
School  houses,  books,  apparatus,  teachers,  are  provided,  but  the  homeless, 
shoeless  pauper,  and  the  large  family  with  small  means  are  excluded  by 
the  stern  statute  of  necesity  from  a  share  in  the  privileges  offered." 

IV. — REMEDIES  FOB  IGNORANCE  AND  CRIME. 

That  children  should  not  be  be  allowed  to  grow  up  into  an  inheri- 
tance of  ignorance  and  crime,  if  society  can  help  it,  is  obviously  a 
sound  maxim.  But  how  can  it  be  helped  without  resorting  to  the 
Spartan  practice  of  aiding  Nature  in  her  effort  to  secure  the  "  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest? "  As  this  is  quite  cut  of  the  question^  witk 
our  present  civilization,  and  as  this  civilization,  moifeo^ttt,*  \Juktc* 
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a  hundred  civil  and  hygienic  safeguards  about  the  lives  of  even  the 
most  worthless  members  of  society,  the  question  of  pauperism  with 
the  attendant  evils  of  ignorance  and  vice  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  difficult  questions  a  state  can  have  to  solve.  Formerly 
through  wars,  and  pestilences,  and  famines  this  question,  to  a  great 
extent,  periodically  settled  itself.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  was 
attained,  but  attained  at  large  cost  of  life  and  happiness,  even  to 
great  numbers  of  the  "  fittest  "  themselves. 

While  not  pretending  to  present  any  infallible  remedy  for  that 
deplorable  tendency  of  a  certain  fractional  portion  of  society  to 
degenerate  —  a  tendency  chiefly  observable  in  cities  and  large 
towns  —  I  nevertheless  venture  to  offer  what  would  seem  to  be 
remedies  more  or  less  potent  for  its  mitigation.  Want  of  space 
compels  me  to  mention  these  only  briefly: 

(1)  The  schools  of  the  state  should  be  made  as  efficient  and 
attractive  as  possible.  Children  should  be  stiongly  drawn  to  them 
by  the  bonds,  not  of  legal  enactment,  but  of  personal  inclination ; 
and  should  be,  when  once  in,  strongly  impressed  by  the  high 
character,  intelligence,  skill  and  sympathy  of  the  teachers.  Is 
there  nothing  more  for  the  state  to  do  in  this  direction? 

(2)  There  should  be  a  vastly  more  efficient  supervision — a  super- 
vision that  not  only  secures  wise  teachers  and  wise  class  room 
methods,  but  that  carries  its  observation  and  its  influence  to  every 
family  whence  come,  or  ought  to  come,  children  into  the  schools. 
I  speak  of  an  observation  and  influence  not  compulsory,  not  offen- 
sive, but  still  effective  for  good,  even  as  the  influence  of  a  wise  and 
good  pastor  over  the  families  of  his  parishioners.  Supervision  is 
now  but  the  shadow  of  what  it  might  be,  ought  to  be,  and  will  yet 
be,  when  town,  county  and  state  shall  each  have  its  own  fitting 
and  most  effective  system. 

(3)  The  schools  ought  to  be  made  so  thoroughly  free — costless — 
that  not  even  extreme  poverty  should  find  at  the  threshold  any 
barrier.  There  should  not  only  be  free  seats,  free  books,  free  instruc- 
tion, and  free  attractions;  but,  to  the  children  of  the  extremely 
poor,  free  clothing,  and  free  time.  If  books  and  boots  cost  money, 
which  the  poor  child  or  the  poor  parent  has  not  with  which  to  pur- 
chase, let  books  and  boots  alike  be  furnished.  It  cessation  from 
productive  labor— even  though  childish  labor — be  a  severe  physical 
hardship,  during  the  months  or  years  necessarily  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  that  intelligence  and  culture  which  fit  for  good  citizen- 
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ship,  than  let  appropriate  support  be  given  to  child  or  parent  by 
the  society  or  state  that  is  interested  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
former.  There  is  no  escaping  this  co7iclusion  and  the  man  who, 
overlooking  these  difficulties  of  poverty,  can  expect  to  see 
illiteracy  swept  away  by  the  simple  fait  of  a  general  compulsory 
law,  has  but  very  superficially  studied  the  question  he  thinks  so 
easily  and  cheaply  solved. 

I  here  ask  attention  to  the  following  pertinent  and  suggestive 
paragraph,  descriptive  of  a  German  school,  which  I  find  in  the  last 
Massachusetts  School  Report.  Let  it  be  well  pondered  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  mere  u  Compulsory  Law."  In  his  description  of  a 
visit  to  a  German  school,  Mr.  Kay  says: 

"  On  arriving  at  one  of  the  towns,  I  engaged  a  poor  man  as  guide.  I  asked 
him  to  take  me  to  some  of  the  worst  schools.  He  answered  mc,  '  Sir,  we 
have  no  bad  schools  here ;  all  are  good.'  Well,  take  me  to  the  worst  you 
know.  He  answered  again,  '  1  don't  know  any  poor  ones,  but  will  take  you 
to  where  my  children  go.'  It  was  a  lofty  and  handsome  building,  five  stories 
high  and  sixty  feet  broad.  The  children  were  so  clean  and  respectably 
dressed  that  I  could  not  believe  they  were  the  children  of  poor  persons.  I 
expressed  my  doubt  to  my  guide.  His  answer  was,  ( My  children  are  here, 
sir;'  and  then,  turning  to  the  teacher,  requested  him  to  tell  me  who  were  the 
parents  of  the  children  present.  The  teacher  made  the  children  stand  up,  one 
after  another,  and  tell  me  who  their  parents  were.  From  them  I  learned 
that  two  were  the  sons  of  counts,  one  of  a  physician,  one  of  an  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  one  of  a  porter,  and  others  of  mechanics,  artizans  and  labor- 
ers who  were  too  poor  to. pay  for  their  children's  education,  and  whose  chil- 
dren were  clothed  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  In  their  man- 
ner, dress,  cleanliness  and  appearance,  I  could  discern  no  striking  difference." 

(4.)  After  the  schools  have  been  made  thus  attractive,  efficient 
and  free,  and  after  wise  supervision  has  done  its  proper  work,  there 
will  still  remain  a  very  small  fractional  portion  of  the  children  of 
of  the  state  upon  whom  the  strong  hand  of  compulsion  must  be 
laid.  These  will  be  chiefly  in  cities,  and  will  be  almost  exclusively 
the  children,  not  merely  of  poor,  but  of  dissolute  and  vicious  pa- 
rents. Special  truant  laws,  applicable  to  such  children  and  to  such 
places,  will  compel  attendance  in  the  ordinary  public  schools,  or  in 
case  of  peculiar  parental  or  juvenile  incorrigibility,  will  separate 
children  from  parents,  consigning  the  former  to  special  reformatory 
schools,  away  from  the  home  influences  that  perpetually  degrade 
and  harden  the  character  already  peculiarly  prone  to  evil  through 
the  laws  of  heredity. 
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(5.)  Voluntary  individual  or  associative  action  might  accomplish 
lagre  results  without  the  action  of  the  state.  Has  a  u  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  "  any  more  justification  in 
necessity  than  would  have  a  u  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
and  Illiteracy  in  Men?"  Why  should  numerous  voluntary  societies 
for  the  suppression  of  intemperance  exist,  and  none  for  the  sup- 
pression of  ignorance?  Can  a  nobler  object  for  an  association  be 
conceived  than  the  securing  of  a  cultivated  intelligence  to  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  community?  In  proportion  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  community  do  intemperance,  and  crime,  and  poverty  all 
disappear. 

(6)  There  is  an  indirect  means  by  which  absolute  illiteracy  might 
be  diminished,  education  honored,  politics  somewhat  purified,  and 
the  state  in  general  benefited.  I  refer  to  the  limitation  of  the 
privilege  of  suffrage  by  an  educational  qualification.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  universal  intelligence  is  the  only  foundation  rock  upon 
which  to  base  a  democratic  republic.  In  such  a  government  an 
unintelligent  voter — an  integral  sovereign  of  the  commonwealth 
without  the  first  and  simplest  qualification  of  sovereignty  —  is  an 
anomaly  that  should  not  be  permitted.  There  is  no  grealer,  no  more 
dangerous  political  absurdity  than  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  cannot  even  read  it, — much  less  read  the  laws  they  blindly  and 
blunderingly  aid  in  enacting  and  modifying,  and  the  constitution 
that  directs  and  limits  their  powers.  To  convince  us  of  this  we 
need  not  the  examples  of  Spain,  Mexico,  the  South  American  re- 
publics, and  the  nearer  and  even  more  pitiable  illustrations  in  some 
of  our  own  southern  states. 

To  secure  to  the  franchise  that  simplest  degree  of  intelligence 
which  is  compatible  with  wise  and  honest  government,  I  would  not 
ask  that  the  elective  privilege  should  be  taken  from  any  man  now 
possessing  it;  but  I  boldly  and  unequivocally,  and  emphatically, 
and  with  a  deep  conviction  of  its  eminent  justice  and  wisdom,  de- 
clare my  belief  that  the  state  ought  to  fix  a  time  in  the  near  future 
after  which  no  more  illiterate  recruits  shall  be  received  into  the 
ranks  of  its  sovereign  rulers, — that  after  such  time  no  man  shall 
deposit  a  ballot  who  cannot  read  the  ballot.  This  I  believe  to  be 
due  to  the  cause  of  good  government,  due  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
tion,  due  as  an  example  to  unfortunate  sister  states,  due  finally 
to  the  example  of  that  Mother  of  Republics,  educated  and  thrifty 
New  England. 
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It  is  the  substautially  unanimous  opinion  of  the  highest  educa- 
tional authorities  of  the  country,  that  the  division  of  towns  into 
petty,  independent  districts  for  school  purposes  is  an  indefensible 
source  of  weakness  to  the  educational  system.  My  own  convictions 
respecting  the  superior  merits  of  the  township  over  the  district 
plan  have  always  been  clear  and  strong.  Hence  one  of  my  first  offi- 
cial acts  last  winter  was  to  call  the  attention  of  district  and  town 
officers,  by  a  circular,  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  township 
organization  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1869. 

Although  this  law  has  formed  part  of  the  school  code  for  six 
years,  and  although  it  received  the  hearty  endorsement  of  my  im- 
mediate predecessors,  I  regret  to  say  that  very  few  towns  have  as 
yet  seen  fit  to  secure  under  it  the  benefits  of  the  superior  organiza- 
tion it  offers.  These  are  confined,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  to  the 
seven  towns  of  Barron  county,  two  of  the  towns  of  Chippewa  county, 
and  two  or  three  towns  of  Jackson  and  Shawano  counties.  In 
these  towns  I  believe  the  system  is  decidedly  popular.  In  a 
recent  conversation  with  the  intelligent  secretary  of  one  of  the 
two  towns  of  Chippewa  county  which  have  adopted  the  system, 
I  was  informed  that  it  is  there  giving  the  utmost  satisfaction, 
and  that  the  thought  of  returning  to  the  former  independent  dis- 
trict system  would  not  for  a  moment  be  entertained.  He  assured 
me  that  the  schools  cost  less  and  yet  are  more  efficient  than  under 
the  old  plan.  I  also  learned  from  him  that  the  merits  of  the  new 
system  are  gradually  becoming  manifest  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  that  at  least  one  other  town  of  the  same  would  probably 
soon  reorganize  under  the  township  law. 

All  things  considered,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  general  aboli- 
tion throughout  the  state  of  the  feeble  district  system  would  work 
more  good  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  with  us  than  any 
other  one  change  we  could  inaugurate.  This  statement  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  belief,  elsewhere  expressed,  that  the  subject 
of  intermediate  schools  is  the  most  important  educational  ques- 
tion in  the  state.  The  wretched  character  of  the  district  system, 
is  not  a  question.  It  is  a  proved  and  admitted  fact.  Intelligent 
educational  men  have  differed  as  to  the  merits  of  thia  ox  \W\. 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  intermediate  acnooY^^uV.  wii^^ 
F- Sun. 
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days  of  Horace  Mann  they  have  held  but  one  opinion  respecting 
the  unfortunate  subdivision  of  a  town  into  school  districts.  More* 
over,  the  success  of  the  High  School  system,  elsewhere  recom- 
mended, is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  town  organization  that 
without  the  latter  in  some  shape  that  success  will  be  impossible. 
The  same  thing  might  be  said  respecting  the  solution  of  the  text* 
book  question  proposed  in  this  report.  The  advantages  of  unifor- 
mity in  text  books  throughout  a  town  can  only  be  secured  by  some 
kind  of  town  organization.  Town  High  Schools  and  town  unifor- 
mity of  books  can  be  secured  without  the  abolition  of  the  obnox- 
ious districts,  but  it  were  far  better  first  to  supplant  these  with  the 
fully  organized  township  system. 

That  they  will  be  thus  supplanted  at  no  very  distant  day  is  cer- 
tain. The  merits  of  the  town  plan  are  so  obvious  that  even  the 
force  of  tradition  and  habit  must  yield  at  last  to  intelligent  oonvio- 
tion.  The  reconstructed  town  must  obey  the  law  of  centralization, 
as  surely  as  a  reconstructed  Italy  and  Germany.  Organized  union 
and  centralization  are  the  economic  law  that  presides  over  the  most 
successful  enterprises  of  modern  intelligence — whether  goverbing 
an  empire  or  state,  a  railroad  or  mining  corporation,  or  managing 
the  educational  affairs  of  a  township.  No  less  marked  in  its  degree 
will  be  the  success  resulting  from  the  abolition  of  those  petty  oli- 
garchies called  districts,  than  has  been  that  resulting  from  the  abo- 
lition of  the  petty  states  that  bred  jealousy  and  weakness  for  the 
nations  alluded  to. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  elaborate,  original  presentation 
of  the  superior  merits  of  the  township  plan.  I  prefer  rather  to 
combine,  in  the  words  of  others,  at  once  the  force  <f  argument, 
the  weight  of  excellent  personal  authority,  and  the  influence  of 
successful  example.  By  this  means  I  hope  to  secure  throughout 
the  state  a  general  and  earnest  reconsideration  of  this  important 
subject. 

I  have  nowhere  found  among  late  school  reports  a  clearer  state- 
ment o  fthe  superior  advantages  of  the  township  system  than  the 
one  presented  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar, 
State  Superintendent  of  New  Jersey.  This  efficient  and  faithful 
officer  who  for  nearly  nine  years  has  presided  over  the  educational 
interests  of  that  state,  and  been  largely  instrumental  in  making  its 
school  system  one  of  the  most  admirable  in  the  Union,  says  in  his 
report  for  1873: 
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"  Oar  school  law,  which  gave  us  the  county  superintendency,  has  been  in 
operation  six  years.  By  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  number  of  school 
officers  in  the  state  was  materially  lessened,  and  the  whole  system  was 
strengthened  and  made  more  efficient  A  still  further  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  our  school  officers  can  be  made  by  adopting  what  is  termed  '  the  town- 
ship  system.' 

"  This  change,  in  my  judgment,  would  strengthen  our  system  still  more 
and  add  greatly  to  its  efficiency.  This  modification  in  our  law  was  urged  in 
a  supplement  accompanying  my  report  made  for  the  year  1869.  A  portion  of 
the  argument  then  used,  I  desire  to  repeat,  and  to  urge  anew  the  adoption  of 
this  change.  The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  leatures  of  the  system 
proposed: 

M 1.  All  independent  and  local  districts  would  be  abolished,  and  each  town- 
ship would  be  constituted  a  school  district  for  all  school  purposes. 

44  2.  For  each  township  there  would  be  a  board  of  school  trustees,  consist- 
ing of  six  men,  to  serve  for  three  years,  one-third  of  the  number  to  be  elected 
annually  by  the  people  at  their  town  meetings. 

u8.  This  board  of  trustees  would  be  clothed  with  authority  similar  to  that 
now  conferred  upon  our  local  district  trustees.  All  the  school  aflairs  of  the 
township  would  be  under  their  supervision  and  subject  to  their  control.  By 
them  the  teachers  would  be  employed  and  paid,  school  houses  built  and  re- 
paired, and  supplies  furnished. 

"  8uch  is  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  system ;  many  details  would  require 
adjustment  in  preparing  a  bill.  It  would  not  aflect  the  systems  now  estab- 
lished in  our  boroughs  and  cities;  its  practical  operation  would  be  to  give  to 
each  township  a  school  organization  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  now  in 
operation  in  the  cities.  For  all  other  purposes,  in  our  political  organizations, 
the  township  is  the  unit,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  the  unit  for  educational  purposes  also. 

"  This  change  would  reduce  the  number  of  school  districts  from  1,367,  the 
number  we  have  at  present,  to  254,  the  number  of  townships  and  cities  in  the 
state.  The  number  of  school  officers  would  be  reduced  from  4,200  to  about 
1,600.  We  have  now  an  average  of  seven  boards  or  twenty-one  school  officers 
for  each  township.  Let  one  fourth  of  this  number  be  chosen  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  schools,  and  there  will  be  more  system,  a  greater  degree 
of  harmony,  a  deeper  interest  and  more  effective  work  in  our  school  organi- 
zation than  is  now  possible. 

M  At  present  we  have  too  frequent  elections.  The  people  of  each  district 
are  required  to  meet  twice  each  year,  once  to  elect  trustees,  and  once  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  school  tax,  and  as  we  have  1,367  districts  in  the  state,  we 
necessarily  have  2,374  of  these  district  elections  every  year.  Add  to  this 
number  the  special  meetings  held,  and  the  total  number  probably  exceeds 
8,01)0.  By  making  the  change  proposed  all  these  meetings  would  be  dispensed 
with.  The  officers  would  be  elected  and  the  money  voted  at  the  annual  town 
meeting.  It  frequently  happens  that  our  district  meetings  are  attended  by 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  persons,  and  the  action  taken  in  t\i*  etotitan.  oil 
trustees  is,  therefore,  not  always  a  fair  expression  of  the  &&ii\\m&nX  ot  <&nta* 
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of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  the  small  number  accustomed  to  attend 
these  meetings  almost  any  person,  however  unfit  he  may  be  for  the  position, 
may  secure  his  own  election  by  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  his  comrades.  Thus 
the  election  of  certain  persons  is  frequently  secured  for  the  express  purpose 
of  defeating  the  objects  of  public  school  education.  At  the  town  elections 
these  designing  men  could  not  accomplish  their  purpose  so  readily.  At  these 
meetings  a  full  attendance  of  the  voting  population  is  usually  secured,  and 
the  results  of  the  elections  are,  therefore,  fairer  expressions  of  the  wish  and 
will  of  the  people. 

14  Under  our  present  system  it  is  found  difficult  to  select  any  basis  upon 
which  the  school  moneys  can  be  apportioned  so  that  each  district  shall  re- 
ceive the  precise  amount  of  money  it  needs.  To  some  is  apportioned  more 
than  is  needed  and  to  others  less.  The  expenses  for  repairs,  supplies,  teach- 
ers* salaries,  tuel,  etc.,  are  not  determined  by  any  statistics  that  can  be  taken 
as  a  basis  of  apportionment  This  difficulty  would  be  removed  by  the  town- 
ship system.  There  would  be  levied  upon  the  property  of  the  township  such 
a  sum  of  money  as,  in  connection  with  that  received  from  the  state,  would 
be  sufficient  for  all  school  purposes.  This  money  would  be  used  by  the  town- 
ship school  officers  tor  the  support  and  benefit  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge  according  to  their  respective  needs.  The  total  sum  apportioned  to 
and  raised  in  a  township  would  be  used  to  build  school  houses  where  needed, 
to  make  all  necessary  repairs,  to  furnish  all  needed  supplies,  to  pay  the  teach- 
ers employed,  and  to  defray  every  expense  incurred  in  maintaining  the 
schools  in  the  entire  township.  As  it  is  now,  district  taxes  must  be  assessed 
in  many  of  the  districts.  The  amount  needed  may  be  small,  as  it  usually  is, 
except  where  new  houses  are  to  be  built  or  extensive  repairs  are  to  be  made. 
Still  in  no  case  can  money  be  obtained  without  calling  the  people  together  by 
properly  posted  notices  and  securing  the  necessary  vote,  after  which  the  as- 
sessment and  collection  are  made.  Substitute  the  township  system  and  the 
desired  result  is  obtained  with  far  less  trouble.  The  township  school  author* 
Hies  have  only  to  make  their  estimate  of  the  amount  of  school  money  needed, 
m  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  now  deter  • 
mine  the  amount  required  for  building  bridges,  etc.,  and  the  money  is  asses- 
sed and  collected  without  making  any  labor  or  trouble  additional  to  that 
which  is  every  year  necessary  in  assessing  and  collecting  the  township  taxes. 
"The  township  system  could  b3  administered  more  economically  than  the 
district  system.  There  are  certain  times  of  the  year  in  every  district,  during 
which  the  attendance  upon  the  school  is  small,  yet  the  school  must  be  con- 
tinued for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  wish  to  attend.  If  the  school  is 
closed,  those  who  can  attend  must  remain  at  home  or  pay  full  tuition  fees  for 
admittance  in  a  neighboring  school.  Thus  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  children 
the  expense  of  maintaining  a  full  school  is  incurred.  So,  if  the  school  is 
continued,  a  seeming  needless  expense  is  involved,  and  if  it  is  closed,  those 
who  desire  to  attend  are  deprived  of  school  privileges ;  either  way  it  works  eviL 
u  Endless  are  the  disputes  and  troubles  about  district  boundaries.  Those 
established  only  satisfy  a  portion  of  the  people,  while  in  nearly  every  district 
there  ere  some  who  are  constancy  QA%Vt\a.i  Ouuttpa.   When  the  called  tor 
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changes  are  made  the  troubles  instead  of  being  allayed  are  often  increased. 
In  some  cases  the  interests  of  education,  in  the  opinion  of  the  county  super- 
intendent, may  demand  a  change,  but  no  sooner  does  his  object  become  known 
than  there  at  once  springs  up  an  opposition  which  throws  every  obstacle  pos- 
sible in  the  way  of  the  county  superintendent  accomplishing  his  purpose. 
There  is  no  duty  which  gives  to  the  school  officers  more  trouble  than  that  of 
determining  and  changing  district  boundaries.  The  township  system  would 
remove  all  disputes  arising  from  this  fruitful  source. 

"The  present  plan  of  dividing  the  township  into  a  great  number  of  small 
districts,  each  with  its  separate  board  of  school  officers  and  organization,  does 
not  admit  of  grading  or  classifying  the  schools.  Each  district  is  too  small 
to  support  a  graded  school  of  its  own,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  practical 
plan  for  it  to  unite  with  others  for  this  object  The  school  law  provides  lor 
districts  thus  uniting  and  establishing  graded  schools,  but  the  plan  marked 
out  does  not  work  well  in  practice.  Districts  cannot  act  separately  and  con- 
jointly  at  the  same  time.  They  cannot  retain  their  separate  organization  in 
all  matters  relating  to  their  district  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  act  with 
others  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  graded  school.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  there  are,  in  each  rural  district,  but  one  school  and  one  teacher.  Into 
that  one  room,  and  under  that  one  teacher,  are  gathered  all  the  school  going 
children  of  the* district  The  curriculum  of  studies  embraces  all  subjects, 
from  the  primer  to  higher  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  The  di- 
versity in  the  attainments  of  the  children,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
branches  taught,  make  it  difficult  to  effect  any  satisfactory  classification. 
Each  district  is  left  in  isolation  and  weakness.  Remove  these  district  lines 
and  we  at  once  admit  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  co-operation  by  which  the 
schools  of  the  township  may  be  graded,  and  high  schools  established  where 
and  when  needed. 

••  The  change  in  our  system  which  gave  us  the  county  superintendent,  sim- 
plified the  school  machinery  in  the  state.  School  statistics,  which  under  the 
old  law  were  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  and  were  inaccurate  to  a  great 
extent,  are  now  collected  with  comparative  ease,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
reliable.  And  not  only  are  school  statistics  gathered  more  accurately  and 
easily  than  formerly,  but  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
school  officers,  has  there  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
our  supervision.  The  trouble  which  we  still  labor  under  is  the  cumbersome- 
ness  and  Inefficiency  of  our  school  machinery  in  the  counties.  The  county 
superintendent  has  too  many  officers  through  whom  he  must  act,  and  upon 
whom  he  must  rely  for  much  of  the  information  which  he  needs.  In  the 
change  to  the  township  system,  our  whole  school  machinery  in  the  countiea 
would  be  simplified  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  as  great  a  degree,  as  the 
county  superintendency  simplified  it  in  the  state,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  a 
like  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  our  supervision,  and  in  the  esse  with 
which  school  statistics  can  be  gathered,  will  follow.  Instead  of  having  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  boards  of  school  officers  through  whom  to 
act,  the  county  superintendent  would  only  have  from  live  lo  VwenVy-tare  vu&l 
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'boards.    Conferences  with  the  boards  could  readily  be  had,  and  much  more 
harmony  of  action  would  be  secured. 

"This  system,  in  all  its  distinctive  features,  is  in  operation  in  the  cities. 
In  each  city  there  is  but  one  board  of  school  officers  who  erect  the  buildings, 
employ  the  teachers,  determine  the  course  of  study,  select  the  text-books  and 
exercise  all  the  authority  needed.  The  system  possesses  unity,  harmony  and 
-strength.  Here,  we  have  the  township  system  illustrated ;  and  no  objection, 
it  appears  to  me,  can  be  urged  against  it,  as  a  township  system,  that  cannot, 
with  equal  force,  be  offered  in  opposition  to  it  as  it  now  exists  in  the  cities. 
Suppose  in  each  of  the  cities  there  were  as  many  different  boards  of  school 
officers  as  there  are  schools,  each  acting  independently  of  the  others,  thus 
establishing  as  many  different  and  probably  antagonistic  school  policies  ss 
there  are  school  buildings;  the  weakness  and  perplexities  of  such  a  state  of 
things  is,  of  course,  apparent,  yet  the  district  system  in  the  country  is  iden- 
tical with  it." 

Nearly  every  statement  here  made  is  as  applicable  to  Wisconsin  as 
to  New  Jersey.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  Superintendent  Apgar 
published  the  above  as  a  repetition  of  a  recommendation  made  four 
years  previously.  His  own  continued  conviction  is  thus  indicated,  as 
probably  also  the  difficulty  of  persuading  people  to  abandon  unwise 
but  time- honored  methods. 

Maine,  like  Wisconsin,  has  a  law  allowing  towns  to  exchange  the 
independent  district  for  the  better  township  system.  There  as  here, 
the  change  has  been  a  slow  one,  but  Superintendent  Johnson  says 
in  his  report  for  1873: 

"  In  several  instances  the  district  system  so  called,  has  been  abandoned  and 
the  town  plan  adopted,  with  most  satisfactory  results,  as  for  instance  in 
Turner,  Lisbon,  Pembroke,  Mac  hi  as,  Baring,  Whitneyville,  Eenduskeag  and 
other  towns  of  medium  size  and  scattered  population,  a  fact  indicating  the 
practicability,  and,  in  positive  results,  the  desirability  of  the  town  plan.  The 
examples  thus  afforded  have  already  set  neighboring  towns  to  a  candid  con- 
sideration of  the  matter.  Nothing  is  now  needed  except  to  encourage  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  this  direction.    We  have  law  enough." 

Here  too  as  there,  we  need  not  law,  but  enlightened  and  encour- 
aged public  sentiment. 

Hon.  D.  B.  Briggs,  who  has  just  been  re-elected  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Michigan,  says  in  his  last  published  report: 

"  The  disadvantages  (of  the  district  system)  are  many  and  great    Why  is 

it  desirable  to  have  thirty-nine  or  more  men  in  a  township  chosen  for  a  service 

(as  is  true  in  numberless  townships  of  the  state),  which  six,  nine,  or  twelve 

will  do  better?    We  have  au  army  of  school  officers  in  the  state  exceeding 

twenty  thousand;  and  it  is  repeatedAv  una,  to?  t^xxttuXYj  \»^*i  as  an  objee- 
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tion  to  our  district  system,  that  the  average  quality  of  the  officers  is  inferior, 
and  in  many  districts  where  intelligence  and  character  are  especially  needed 
even  tolerably  suitable  men  can  not  be  secured  to  hold  the  office,  the  public 
money  is  often  times  misapplied  and  wasted,  if  not  stolen,  the  law  repeated- 
ly violated  and  the  schools  comparatively  worthless.  But  by  enlarging  the 
area  of  the  district  a  wider  opportunity  of  choice  is  allowed,  a  superior 
average  of  official  character  is  at  once  obtained,  and  more  vigor,  honor  and 
intelligence  is  infused  into  the  management  of  school  affairs.  But  perhaps 
the  most  serious  objection  to  the  existence  of  small  districts,  arises  from  tha 
difficulties  necessarily  existing  in  the  way  of  organization,  classification 
and  gradation  of  schools.  The  overwhelming  force  of  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  felt,  as  we  know  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  gradation  of  the 
schools,  as  adopted  and  strictly  adhered  to  in  our  cities  and  villages ;  of 
Improved  school  accommodations,  and  more  uniformity  of  management 
generally. 

"A  class  of  men  can  be  induced  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  township  that 
would  not  be  troubled  with  the  affairs  of  a  district  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth 
of  its  size.  Hence  the  importance  of  enlarging  the  district  sufficiently  to 
make  the  administration  of  its  school  affairs  an  object  of  dignity  and  respon- 
sibility. In  the  older  and  more  populous  counties  of  the  state  what  objection 
can  there  be  to  the  territorial  identification  of  the  township  and  the  school 
district?  The  reasons  are  ample  why  they  should  correspond.  The  fact  that 
the  township  is  the  smallest  unit  in  the  civil  system  renders  it  desirable,  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity  alone,  that  it  should  correspond  with  the  smallest 
unit  of  the  educational  system.  It  becomes  easier  thus  to  preserve  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  three-fold  character  of  the 
school  system,  and  the  analogy  of  construction  which  exists  between  it  and 
'flie  general  civil  organization  of  the  state.  In  1861,  a  bill  was  introduced  and 
considered  by  the  legislature  of  our  state,  authorizing  the  adoption  of  the 
township  system  in  such  townships  as  might  desire  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  the  bill  met  with  much  favor,  but,  for  want  of  time  to  perfect  it, 
It  was  left  as  a  part  of  the  unfinished  business  of  the  session.  The  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  referred  to  was,  simply,  that  a  township  school  board  should 
be  elected,  consisting  of  six  trustees,  who  should  have  the  exclusive  care  and 
control  of  all  the  schools  in  the  township,  precisely  as  the  school  boards  in 
our  cities  have  control  of  the  public  schools.  The  advantages,  at  that  time 
claimed,  are  chiefly  these : 

"  1st.  It  would  secure  equality  of  school  privileges  to  all  the  children  in 
the  township,  and  this  would  be  effected  by  a  township  board  having  the 
entire  field  to  provide  for.  2d.  No  more  school  houses  would  be  built  and 
Ischools  supported  than  are  needed.  3d.  Better  buildings  would  be  provided. 
"4th.  A  happier  selection  of  teachers  for  particular  schools  could  be  had.  5th. 
Individual  favoritism  or  nepotism  would  not  be  as  likely  to  have  control  in 
the  selection  of  teachers.  6th.  It  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  uniformity  of 
text-books,  to  a  gradation  of  the  schools,  and  consequently  to  better  classifi- 
cation. 7th.  It  would  furnish  a  more  effective  supervision,  ot  \.\i*  %>ctagxft&. 
6th.  A  more  steady  management  and  stable  support  of  Xto  *<&oo\%  ^twaX&'V* 
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had  by  a  board  so  much  weightier  in  influence  and  so  remote  from  petty 
neighborhood  quarrels.  9th.  The  equitable  apportionment  of  school  funds, 
almost  impossible  under  our  present  system,  would  be  comparatively  easy,  as 
the  whole  amount  would  come  into  the  hands  of  a  township  board,  and  be  ex- 
pended by  them  directly,  justly  and  for  the  general  good." 

Hon.  Alonzo  Abernethy,  now  serving  his  second  term  as  State 
Superintendent  of  Iowa,  says  in  his  last  annual  report: 

"  A  large  majority  of  the  most  active  friends  of  education  in  Iowa  have 
always  insisted,  that  a  serious  mistake  was  made  in  the  incorporation  of  the 
sub-district  feature  into  the  district  township  system;  that  if  each  civil  town- 
ship had  been  made  a  simple,  single  district,  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of 
directors  chosen  at  large  in  the  district,  as  in  independent  districts,  and  pro* 
vision  made  for  but  one  annual  meeting  of  the  directors,  instead  of  two, 
much  better  results  might  have  been  looked  for,  and  better  satisfaction 
given." 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
of  Ohio,  in  his  annual  report  for  1872,  repeats  the  recommendation 
of  his  last  previous  report,  that  "  the  number  of  local  directors  in 
each  sub-district  be  reduced  from  three  to  one,  and  that  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  schools  in  each  township  be  transferred 
to  the  township  board." 

Further  citations  like  these  from  recent  and  authoritative  sources, 
might  easily  be  given,  were  it  needed. 

In  Massachusetts  the  township  system  has  reached  its  best  de- 
velopment. There,  hewever,  it  was  preceded  by  the  district  sys- 
tem, of  which  the  illustrious,  First  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  Horace  Mann,  says  in  his  10th  annual  report: 
u  I  consider  the  law  of  1789,  authorizing  towns  to  divide  them- 
selves into  districts,  the  most  unfortunate  law  on  the  subject  of 
common  schools  ever  enacted  in  the  state."  Massachusetts  after- 
wards enacted  a  permissive  law  (from  which  our  own  is  copied), 
allowing  towns  to  abolish  their  districts  and  to  put  the  schools 
under  the  common  control  of  a  town  board.  Most  of  the  towns,  in 
course  of  time,  voluntarly  made  the  desirable  change.  The  law  then 
put  its  compulsory  hand  upon  the  rest,  thus  removing  the  last 
vestige  of  the  injudicious  act  of  1789.  The  township  plan  is,  there- 
there  fore,  now  one  of  the  well  proved  excellencies  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  this  favored  state. 

Among  the  many  peculiar  advantages  offered  by  the  township 
system,  and  indicated  in  the  quotations  above  made,  I  desire  to 
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call  closer  attention  to  a  single  one — the  more  equitable  and  useful 
apportionment  of  school  funds  under  this  system. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  modern  state  system  of  education 
is  based,  is  that  the  welfare  of  a  free  state  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Hence  the  state  is  the  author 
and  supporter  of  a  system  of  free  public  instruction — no  other  sys- 
tem being  deemed  adequate.  Hence,  again,  the  property  of  the 
state  must  educate  the  children  of  the  state.  Finally,  it  follows 
that  the  state  should  not  discriminate  between  classes  or  localities, 
but  should  distribute  advantages  not  only  to  all,  but  to  all  as  uni- 
formly as  possible.  To  him  who  believes  in  state  education  these 
are  simple  axioms. 

Now,  how  do  facts  correspond  with  these?  The  following  state- 
ments certainly  do  not  answer  this  question  satisfactorily.  In  Jan- 
uary last,  I  received  from  an  intelligent  town  clerk,  the  subjoined 
statement: 

•*  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  township  system  of  school  government  I 
am  glad  you  favor  it  and  are  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to  it.  Let  me 
give  you  the  valuation  of  the  different  school  districts  in  our  town,  and  you 
will  readily  see  how  unequal  the  school  taxes  are: 


Ditt. 


Valuation. 


School  Tax,  1878. 
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$18,642 
45,104 
42.030 
87.568 
82,528 
6,814 
20.988 
10,455 


$211.98 
595.64 
818.76 
890.78 
204.14 
165.04 
257.29 
100.89 


M  You  will  see  the  valuation  ranges  from  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  to 
over  forty-five  thousand.  School  District  No.  1  has  more  than  as  many  again 
pupils  as  No.  2,  while  No.  2  has  more  than  three  times  the  valuation.  It 
may  be  asked,  why  don't  you  adopt  the  Township  System  ?  I  will  tell  you — 
the  large  districts  can  out  vote  us.  There  is  a  mill  in  No.  2  valued  at  $25,000, 
the  owners  do  not  live  there,  or  in  this  town,  and  of  course  there  is  a  large 
number  of  men  that  have  no  interest  in  a  school ;  they  vote  for  the  interest  of 
their  employers.  Their  tax  under  the  present  system  is  not  so  much  as  it 
would  be  under  the  township  system,  and  the  people  in  the  large  districts 
•ay  they  don't  want  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  children  in  other  districts. 
In  towns  where  the  valuations  of  the  school-districts  are  about  «&gutYk'&s3 
have  no  objections  to  the  system.    In  districts  No.  1  and  &,%s&  <&&?* \n<fe2t& 
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lawn,  there  are  from  80  to  40  scholars  in  a  house  16  by  90  feet  square,  with 
cracks  in  the  floors  large  enough  for  a  person  to  put  his  fingers  through,  and 
the  wind  can  blow  through  the  house ;  the  stove  has  to  be  kept  about  red 
hot;  those  next  to  it  suffer  headache  with  the  heat,  while  their  feet  are  cold, 
and  those  back  are  too  cold  to  study.  The  districts  are  so  poor  they  can 
hardly  keep  up  school  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year,  while  districts  No.  9 
and  4  have  large  houses,  grained  inside,  with  patent  seats,  and  nice  maps, 
ehromos,  etc.,  to  adorn  the  walls.  We  are  glad  they  have  them ;  we  hope 
tome  day  to  be  able  to  have  them  too. 

"  Now  a  word  about  teachers.  A  good  teacher  can  get  any  school  he  is  a 
mind  to  ask  for.  The  large  districts,  or  those  with  the  best  houses  and  the 
most  money,  get  all  the  best  teachers,  while  the  poorer  ones  have  to  hire  the 
teachers  that  are  just  beginning  to  teach.  As  soon  as  they  teach  two  or  three 
terms  and  become  well  qualified  they  apply  where  they  have  a  comfortable 
house  and  can  pay  the  most  wages,  and  the  small  districts  have  to  quality 
another  one.  These  are  facts  that  cannot  be  denied,  and  I  think  with  you 
that  there  should  be  a  change  in  our  school  aystem.  I  believe  our  town  to 
be  a  fair  sample  of  most  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  instead  of 
the  districts  becoming  more  equal  as  the  country  settles  up,  they  are  becom- 
ing more  unequal  in  valuation. 

44 1  have  written  this  to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  workings  of  the  pres- 
ent school  system,  or  its  workings  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

In  the  Journal  of  Education  for  May,  1872,  a  correspondent 
gives  the  following  table,  showing  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  sev- 
eral districts  in  the  towns  of  Sumpter,  Washington  and  Franklin, 
county  of  Sauk: 

SUMPTKR. 

In  District  No.  1,  the  rate  per  cent,  is  5.2  mills  on  a  dollar. 
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FRANKLIN. 


In  District  No.  1,  the  rate  per  cent,  is  15.0  mills  on  a  dollar. 

"  "      3*,        ,4  ct  1&5        "  " 

In  JL  Dist.  No.  5,       "  «•  20.0       "  " 

u  »«        i  a  «•  30  0  u  " 

In  District  No.  10*       a  M  VL5 
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"  By  comparing,"  says  this  writer  "  Dist.  No.  4,  town  of  8umpter,  with  Jt 
Dist  No.  1,  of  Franklin,  we  find  that  the  people  in  the  latter  pay  over  nine 
times  as  much  on  a  dollar  of  valuation  as  the  people  in  the  former,  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  A  comparison  of  other  districts  will  show  the 
tame  contrast,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree.  This  contrast  is  still  more 
glaring,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  months  of 
school  per  year  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  greater  in  Sumpter  than  in  the 
other  two  towns  mentioned,  and  also  the  average  wages  per  month  is  from 
four  to  five  dollars  higher." 

In  the  Journal  of  Education  for  February,  1872,  Mr.  A.  P. 
North,  the  Superintendent  of  Waukesha  county,  published  the 
following  suggestive  statement  concerning  the  inequality  of  taxa- 
tion under  the  district  system: 

"  The  foundations  of  our  free  institutions  were  laid  by  the  Puritans,  when 
they  made  this  compact  in  the  May-flower,  viz :  That  every  settler  should 
have  equal  rights,  and  that  they  would  obey  the  laws  they  should  make  for 
the  common  good.  This  sentence  contains  the  essence  of  all  free  govern- 
ment But  they  saw  clearly  that  the  stability  of  such  a  government,  as 
well  as  the  well-being  ot  the  individual,  could  only  be  maintained  by  uni- 
versal education,  and  they  took  measures  at  an  early  date  (1636)  to  secure 
this  end  by  the  action  of  the  state.  Enlightened  statesmen  throughout  the 
world  are  bearing  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  these  views,  and,  in  spite  of 
bigoted  reactionists,  are  pressing  forward  to  their  attainment;  and  announce, 
as  the  safety  of  the  state  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  the 
state  must  secure  this  by  popular  education — in  other  words,  the  property  in 
the  state  must  educate  the  children  in  the  state,  and  this  with  at  least  some 
good  degree  of  equality.  It  is  upon  this  basis  that  the  school  fund  is  distri- 
buted. It  is  apportioned,  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  property  in  a  district,  but 
upon  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated  therein.  And  this  is  the  true 
, principle,  and  should  be  of  general  application.  But  it  is  not  so,  and  vecy 
few  persons  are  aware  how  widely  different  from  this  is  the  fact  with  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  the  burden  in  our  towns  under  the  present  district  sys- 
tem. The  annexed  table  will  show  its  operation  in  Pewaukee,  Waukesha 
county,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  type  of  the  condition  of  things,  generally, 
throughout  the  state : 
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Table  showing  inequality  of  taxation  under  district  system. 


No.  of 
Scholars. 

Value  of  Property 
In  District. 

Amount  ptr 
Scholar. 

District  No.    1 

221 
41 
92 
79 
47 
29 
76 
48 
97 

$285.090  00 

124,568  00 

172,285  00 

61.593  00 

47,080  00 

72.922  00 

116,198  00 

75,209  00 

105,024  00 

$1,068  00 

District  No.   2 

2,276  00 

District  No.    8 

1,861  00 

District  No.    4 

784  00 

District  No.   7 

1,001  00 

District  No.   8 

2,860  00 

Jt  Dist.  No.   9 

1,529  00 

Jt  Dist  No.  10 

1,566  00 

Jt  Dist  No.   6 

1.068  00 

Whole  town 

732 

$1,008,964  00 

$1,378  90 

**  By  reference  to  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  in  the  whole 
town  there  is  $1,378  for  each  scholar,  in  district  No.  4  there  is  only  $784, 
about  one-half  this  amount,  and  in  district  No.  8  there  is  $2,860,  over  doable 
the  average  amount  I  hope  to  be  able  soon  to  show  how  this  matter  stands 
in  the  other  towns  in  thie  county.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  a  conclusive  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  township  system." 

A  STATE  SCHOOL  TAX. 


While  the  adoption  of  the  township  system  alone  would  be  a 
long  step  towards  a  more  desirable  equality  in  taxation  for  school 
purposes,  there  will  still  remain  the  same  inequality  between  towns 
as  now  between  districts.  With  the  growth  of  cities  and  villages, 
and  the  concentration  therein  of  population  and  wealth,  this  ine- 
quality becomes  perpetually  greater — a  result  which,  while  more 
marked  in  New  England  and  other  eastern  states,  is  nevertheless 
apparent  in  our  own  commonwealth. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  readily  suggested  by  the  principle  that 
underlies  our  American  system  of  popular  education — u  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the 
state,  by  taxing  every  man  in  proportion  to  his  property."  How 
does  the  state  now  embody  is  practice  this  wise  and  benignant 
principle?  By  a  uniform  tax  upon  all  the  property  of  the  state 
does  it  secure  for  its  children  sufficient  and  uniform  means  of  in* 
struction?  Not  at  all.  The  state  provides  for  the  support  of  local 
schools  mainly  by  a  uniform  tax  upon  the  property  of  local  towns 
and  school  districts.  Moreover,  local  authorities  determine  the 
Bum  to  be  raised  by  tax  from  such  property,  the  state  merely  fixing 
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the  minimum  amount.  It  is  true  the  state  provides  for  a  uniform 
and  impartial  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund;  but 
this  income  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  amount  needed  for  the 
support  of  the  schools,  that  it  has  but  little  effect  upon  the  equality 
of  local  taxation. 

The  remedy  for  this  clearly  lies  in  a  general  state  tax  that  shall 
give  to  the  entire  school  system  a  more  substantial  and  uniform 
basis.  The  character  of  the  schools  should  be  made  far  less  depend- 
ent upon  local  resources.  A  system  showing  the  inequalities  ex- 
hibited above  is  hardly  worthy  the  name  of  a  state  system.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  line  of  railway  owned  and  operated  by  a 
single  company,  yet  exhibiting  all  motly  characteristics  throughout 
its  course,  from  the  palatial  depots  and  steel  rails  of  a  safe  and 
perfect  part,  to  the  worn  out  rails,  crumbling  ties  and  tottering 
bridges  of  perhaps  an  adjoining  section?  To  be  safe,  to  be  worthy 
of  popular  confidence,  to  be  profitable,  it  must  be  uniformly  con- 
structed of  (rood  materials,  and  as  excellent  in  all  essential  features 
in  the  unpeopled  wilderness  as  in  the  populous  and  wealthy  dis- 
tricts. 

From  the  last  annual  report  of  my  predecessor,  I  find  that  the 
whole  income  of  the  school  fund  is  less  than  one-twelfth  of  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  for  the  year  1873,  and 
aotually  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  amount  paid  for  teachers9  wages 
alone  during  the  same  year.  Here  is  a  state  system  of  schools  pro- 
fessing to  offer  to  all  children  of  the  state  an  education  that  shall 
qualify  them  for  good  citizenship,  yet  deriving  more  than  eleven- 
twelfths  of  its  support  from  local  and  very  unequal — and  to  a  great 
extent  optional — taxation!  Moreover,  the  slender  pittance  of  one 
dollar  in  twelve,  which  the  state  does  impartially  distribute,  comes — 
almost  every  penny  of  it — from  a  national  grant,  of  which  the  state 
is  merely  the  custodian .  Not  one  dollar  has  the  state  ever  voted 
from  its  general  revenue  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  public  in- 
struction that  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  very  anchor  of  its  own 
safety.  Is  this  consistent?  Is  it  wise?  I  most  earnestly  commend 
the  consideration  of  these  questions  to  the  people,  and  to  their 
chosen  representatives  in  the  state  legislature. 

Force  will  be  added  to  the  above  suggestions  by  referring  to  the 
practice  and  experience  of  other  states. 

New  Jersey,  with  a  school  pupulation,  judging  from  the  averug& 
attendance,  less  than  one-half  our  own,  expended  lot  %<&io&  ^vx- 
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poses  in  the  year  1873,  over  $400,000  more  than  did  Wisconsin. 
Besides  imposing,  for  the  support  pf  her  schools,  a  uniform  two-mill 
tax  upon  the  property  of  the  state,  she  adds  to  this  an  additional 
annual  appropriation  of  $100,000.  In  the  last  Annual  Report* of 
her  faithful  and  popular  superintendent,  Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  I  find 
the  following  very  significant  and  instructive  paragraphs: 

M  It  will  be  observed  that  the  state  appropriation  amounts  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  money  needed  to  maintain  the  schools.  This  money  it 
derived  from  the  tax  of  two  mills  on  a  dollar,  levied  by  the  state.  This 
tax  in  uniform  in  all  the  counties,  and  is  apportioned  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  on  the  basis  of  the  school  census.  The  cause  of  public  school  educa- 
tion is  regarded  as  a  state  and  not  a  local  interest,  and  a  state  appropriation 
derived  from  a  uniform  state  tax  is  undoubtedly  the  most  equitable  and  just 
means  for  supporting  the  same.  This  method  of  raising  school  money 
does  not  meet  with  a  tithe  of  the  opposition  that  the  old  plan  of  resorting 
to  township  taxation  always  encountered. 

"  Forty  townships  out  of  the  217  in  the  state,  raised  additional  funds  by  town* 
ship  tax,  and  in  507  districts  out  of  a  total  number  of  1,367,  district  school 
taxes  were  assessed.  In  175  districts,  taxes  were  assessed  to  pay  teachers* 
salaries,  and  in  477,  they  were  imposed  to  build  and  repair  school  houses.** 

Maine  imposes  upon  all  the  property  of  the  state,  an  annual  tax 
of  one  mill  per  dollar  valuation,  and  thus  increases  the  school 
revenue  by  the  sum  of  about  $225,000,  or  nearly  one  fifth  the  entire 
current  expenses  of  the  school  system.  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  in 
his  annual  report  for  1872,  says: 

14  This  form  of  taxation,  so  general  among  the  states,  is  not  merely  one  of 
convenience,  but  it  is  established  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  duty  and 
equity.  Reason  and  experience  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  an  intelligent 
people  for  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  state.  With  this  necessity  granted,  the 
state  through  the  organic  legislative  body  expresses  its  will  in  relation 
thereto,  and  issues  the  mandate  to  every  town,  *  Educate  your  youth.1  Along 
with  this  command  of  the  state,  should  go  the  accompanying  enactment  by 
which  means  shall  be  afforded  to  the  several  town  committees,  in  order  that 
they  may  effectually  accomplish  the  purpose  intended.  Hence  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  provide  these  means,  not  by  taxing  the  wealth  or  poverty  of 
others,  but  by  drawing  from  its  own  treasury  and  disbursing  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  may,  in  its  wisdom,  be  deemed  best.  The  state  educates;  the  state 
should  pay  for  it.  This  the  state  does  in  part  by  the  present  mill-tax.  Again, 
the  revenue,  or  means,  thus  required  by  the  state,  should  be  paid  by  those 
who  are  able  to  pay.  The  poor  man,  with  a  family  of  six  children  to  be 
educated,  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  pay  six  times  as  much  as  the  rich  man 
with  one  child,  or  even  as  much  as  the  latter  with  six  children.  It  ia  com- 
mon intelligence  we  are  endeavoring  to  secure,  and  the  cost  of  the  attempt 
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and  of  all  instrumentalities  connected  therewith,  in  justice  and  equity,  should 
be  paid  for  by  the  commonwealth,  by  all  the  property  in  the  state.  This  is  a 
principle  long  recognized  in  the  school  district  and  in  the  town,  since  never 
the  individual  but  property,  is  assessed  for  educational  and  other  purposes. 
Duty  and  equity,  therefore,  sanction  the  legislation  whereby  the  source  of 
public  school  revenue  was  spoken  into  aotive  existence." 

Illinois,  by  a  two-mill  school  tax,  uniformly  assessed  upon  the 
property  of  the  state,  adds  nearly  a  million  dollars  to  her  educa- 
tional revenues.  Moreover,  in  his  last  biennial  report,  Hon.  New- 
ton Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  says: 

M I  also  recommend  that  the  amount  of  common  school  revenue  raised  di- 
rectly by  the  state  be  largely  increased,  so  that  the  local  district  school  taxes 
may  be  proportionately  diminished,  and  the  burdens  and  benefits  of  the 
school  system,  financially  considered,  more  nearly  equalized.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  entirely  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  school 
districts  from  the  necessity  of  a  supplementary  local  tax,  but  there  is  little 
probability  of  that,  as  it  would  require  the  state  appropriation  to  be  increased 
more  than  five  times  the  present  amount.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
if  the  sum  now  appropriated  by  the  state  were  doubled,  it  would  prove  a 
wise  and  beneficial  measure.*1 

Michigan,  by  a  two-mill  state  school  tax,  adds  over  $460,000  to 
the  income  of  her  school  fund,  which,  however,  itself  yields  more 
per  scholar  than  does  the  income  of  the  school  fund  of  Wisconsin. 
Indeed,  while  the  school  population  in  each  state  is  nearly  the  same, 
statistics  even  making  the  supposed  average  attendance  in  our  own 
10,000  more,  the  total  income  in  Michigan  for  her  schools  is  (accord- 
ing to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1873)  over 
$1,300,000  more  than  that  of  Wisconsin. 

Indiana,  with  a  school  fund  larger  by  two  millions  of  dollars  than 
that  of  any  ojther  state  in  the  Union,  adds  to  the  income  of  that 
fund  more  than  a  million  dollars  annually,  by  a  uniform  state  tax 
of  nearly  two  mills  on  a  dollar  valuation. 

Other  states  increase  their  school  revenues  in  a  similar  way,  as 
follows: 

California,  by  a  one  mill  tax. 

Kansas,  by  a  one  mill  tax. 

Kentucky,  by  a  two  mill  tax. 

Nebraska,  by  a  two  mill  tax. 

New  York,  by  a  one  and  one-fourth  mill  tax, 

Ohio,  by  a  one  and  three-tenths  mill  tax.. 
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Oregon,  by  a  two  mill  tax. 

Pennsylvania  by  a  large  annual  appropriation. 

Rhode  Island,  by  an  annual  appropriation. 

Indeed,  an  examination  shows  that  twenty-five  of  the  thirty- 
seven  states  have  a  state  school  tax,  while  only  twelve  have  none* 

Massachusetts  alone,  among  the  states  that  are  educational  lead- 
ers, has  not  as  yet  adopted  this  plan,  so  largely  in  operation  else- 
where; but  Hon.  Joseph  White,  the  venerable  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  has  several  times  called  atten- 
tion to  the  wisdom  of  thus  equalizing  to  some  degree  the  burdens 
and  privileges  of  the  school  system  in  that  state.  He  says  in  a 
recent  Annual  Report,  after  referring  to  the  present  marked  dis- 
parity of  burdens  and  benefits,  and  a  need  of  a  remedy  therefor: 

"  I  invite  your  attention  to  a  method  for  this  purpose,  which  is  in  my  judg- 
ment alike  practical  and  just  in  its  application. 

"  I  propose  that  a  school  tax  of  one-half  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  on  the 
whole  valuation  of  the  commonwealth  be  annually  assessed,  collected  and 
paid  into  the  treasury,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  state  taxes,  and  when  so 
paid  that  it  be  designated  by  the  treasurer  as  the  half.mlll  school  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools ;  and  further,  that  said  fund  be  apportioned 
and  distributed  among  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  the  commonwealth, 
according  to  the  number  of  persons  therein  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fif- 
teen, and  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  one-half  of  the 
income  of  the  school  fund  is  apportioned  and  distributed. 

"  With  respect  to  the  plan  here  proposed,  I  suggest: 

"  First.  That  it  is  not  a  scheme  for  increasing  the  cost  of  supporting  our 
schools.  Not  a  dollar  need  to  be  added  to  the  average  cost  It  is  simply 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  raising  the  needed  amount  in  a  more  equitable 
way  than  at  present. 

"  Second.  That  each  town  and  each  person  will  contribute  in  an  equal,  and 
therefore  just,  ratio  to  the  taxable  property  of  each. 

"  Third.  That  the  method  of  distribution  is  the  only  one  which  is  just  and 
equitable  and  at  the  same  time  practicable.  Since  every  town  contributes  to 
the  general  weal,  precisely  according  to  the  number  of  youth  which  it  edu- 
cates, and  thus  fits  for  good  citizens,  so  it  is  plain  that  the  amount  contributed 
by  the  state  should  be  determined  by  the  number  so  educated,  with  the  single 
modification,  if  any,  perhaps,  in  favor  of  those  places  which  incur  the  heavi- 
est rate  of  taxation. 

u  Fourth.  That  it  will  give  a  coherence  and  unity  to  our  school  system 
which  it  now  lacks,  and  thus  become  a  source  of  vigor  and  strength.  It  will 
create  a  stronger  sympathy  between  tho  different  municipalities,  as  mutual 
contributors  to  and  receivers  from  a  common  fund,  as  well  as  the  subjects  of 
a  common  law.  Indeed,  the  laws  passed  from  time  to  time  in  the  Interest  of 
h&rmoniotx*  and  progressive  action  w\\\\tt  \ioW^c  tt^pciftdk  especially  by 
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the  smaller  and  less  favored  towns,  in  the  light  of  arbitrary  mandates,  bat 
rather  as  beneficial  rules  of  action  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  all  and  for  the 
general  good.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  will  give  place  to  a  cheerful  obe- 
dience to  them. 

44  While  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  the  burden  imposed  by  the  proposed 
measure  will  be  hardly  appreciable,  the  relief  to  the  smaller  ones  will  be 
most  grateful  and  timely ;  confidence  and  hope  will  take  the  place  of  dis- 
couragement and  discontent;  greater  efforts  will  follow;  a  more  thoroughly 
instructed  and  altogether  higher  grade  of  teachers  will  be  employed,  and  for 
longer  terms  of  time;  and  a  better  class  of  school-houses,  with  fitting  appa- 
ratus and  furniture,  will  take  the  place  of  the  rude,  unsightly  and  uncom- 
fortable structures,  which,  in  too  large  numbers,  still  linger  among  us." 

Nowhere  have  I  found  more  clearly  set  forth  the  character  and 
causes  of  the  enls  under  consideration,  than  in  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Commissioner  of  Publio 
Schools  of  Rhode  Island.  The  clear  statements,  apt  illustrations 
and  cogent  reasoning  of  this  author,  will  be  considered  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  length  oi  the  quotation.  I  would  invite  particular 
attention  to  the  felicitous  and  truthful  comparison  of  the  flow  of 
population,  wealth  and  enterprise  to  cities,  and  the  flow  of  streams 
and  rivers  to  the  ocean.  It  is  at  once  admirable  illustration  and 
unanswerable  argument: 

*4  Attention  is  called  to  the  last  column  in  this  table,  which  shows  the  town 
tax  on  each  $100  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  The  inequality  of  this  tax 
is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  case.  While  the  towns  of  Westerly  and  South 
Kingstown  raise  a  taxof  *£t  cents  on  each  $100  of  their  valuation,  the  town  of 
Foster  raises  a  tax  of  twenty-three  cents,  the  town  of  Johnston  a  tax  of  twenty 
four  cents,  the  town  of  East  Providence  a  tax  of  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  town 
of  New  Shoreham  a  tax  of  twenty  six  cents  on  each  f  100  of  the  state  valuation 
of  $1870.  The  other  towns  range  between  these  two  wide  extremes  of  school 
taxation.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other,  that  the  school  year 
varies  in  length  in  the  several  towns  of  the  state,  from  twenty-four  weeks,  the 
minimum  school  year,  to  forty  weeks,  the  maximum  school  year,  and  we  find 
that  the  burdens  and  advantages  of  our  schools  are  unequally  distributed 
throughout  the  state.  Now,  it  is  very  evident  that  when  a  part  of  the  state 
suffers  a  lack  of  educational  privileges,  or  is  obliged  to  assume  an  undue 
share  of  taxation,  that  the  whole  slate  must,  in  the  end,  and  on  the  whole,  be 
the  loser  thereby.  And  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  wise  legislator,  and  the  argu- 
ment of  true  political  economy,  to  distribute  the  benefits  and  to  divide  the  ob- 
ligations of  society  as  equally  as  possible,  so  that  every  member  may  receive 
his  due  proportion  of  each. 

44  Not  only  is  the  inequality  of  our  school  taxation  evident  Vj  ratewcttA  \» 
the  preceding  table,  but  it  Is  also  made  apparent  in  anotnet  totm,\n>Vb&  toV 
a—Burr. 
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lowing,  which  shows  the  amount  of  property  in  each  town,  represented  by 
each  child  under  fifteen  years.        *        *       * 

"  Each  child  in  New  Shoreham  represnts  $787  of  taxable  property,  in  Mid- 
dletown,  $5,969,  in  Exeter,  $1,444,  and  in  Providence,  $4,830.  The  average 
for  each  child  in  the  whole  state  is  $3,287.  By  this  table,  it  appears  that  a 
single  child  in  Newport  represents  more  than  seven  times  as  much  property 
as  a  single  child  in  New  Shoreham,  in  the  same  county;  that  a  child  in  Pro- 
vidence represents  three  times  as  much  property  as  a  child  in  Foster,  in  the 
same  county,  and  that  in  fourteen  of  the  towns  enumerated  above,  the  valua- 
tion per  child  is  below  the  avarage  valuation  by  the  State.  It  will  also  be  no- 
ticed that  the  valuation  for  each  child  is  the  lowest  in  those  towns  where  the 
people  are  mainly  devoted  to  agriculture.  Now  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that 
if  the  wealth  of  the  state  was  equally  divided,  the  ratio  of  taxation  for  the 
support  of  schools  would  be  quite  equitably  adjusted  among  all  the  people. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  towns  of  smallest  valuation  must  raise  a  large  tax, 
while  the  wealthier  towns,  which  have  abundant  means  for  the  purpose,  have 
the  smaller  tax  for  school  purposes.  Not  only  are  these  inequalities  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  support  of  schools  very  great  at  the  present  time,  but  they  are  in- 
creasing year  by  year,  as  the  business  and  wealth  tends  to  centres,  and  with- 
draws from  the  remote  and  rural  sections  of  the  state. ' 

44  Owing  to  the  great  changes  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  by  reason  of  our 
system  of  railroads,  the  growth  of  manufacturing  interests,  and  the  growth 
of  cities  and  villages  on  the  lines  of  commercial  intercourse  and  at  great 
centers  of  trade,  wealth  has  led  and  followed  these  lines  of  improvement  and 
progress,  and  the  former  scenes  of  business  and  comparative  opulence  have 
become  sparsely  populated  and  well  nigh  forsaken  by  enterprise.  The  last 
twenty  years  show  a  remarkable  change  in  the  valuation  of  the  towns  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  next  twenty,  with  the  present  tendencies,  will  exhibit  a 
more  remarkable  centralization  of  business  forces  and  the  accumulations  of 
capital  in  centers  of  traffic,  manufacture  and  internal  and  foreign  commerce. 
As  the  annual  drain  is  made  from  the  country  to  the  city,  of  its  population, 
its  enterprise  and  its  wealth,  it  reminds  one  of  the  constant  flow  of  the  streams 
to  the  rivers,  and  of  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  carrying  from  hill  and  mountain 
slopes  the  rich  soils,  which  form  the  alluvial  meadows  and  prairies,  which 
grow  the  world's  harvests.  Were  there  no  return  of  moisture  in  the  evapor- 
ation of  the  ocean,  which  the  winds  carry  in  fogs,  rains  and  snows,  to  add 
new  supplies  to  the  unfailing  springs  among  the  hills,  these  fountains  of  fer- 
tility, of  beauty,  of  growth  and  of  wealth  to  the  valleys  would  cease.  So 
there  may  be  a  return  of  the  blessings  of  wealth  from  wealth  centers,  by 
sending  forth  to  the  sections  less  favored  by  wealth,  the  means  which  shall 
keep  a  healthy  supply  of  intelligent  population  to  make  good  the  wear,  the 
weakness  and  the  decay  of  the  forces  which  become  enervated  by  wealth,  or 
demoralized  by  the  corruptions  incident  to,  and  necessarily  attendant  upon 
large  populations  and  undue  wealth. 

"  In  order  that  the  schools  of  the  town  of  Exeter  shall  be  as  good  as  those 
of  the  city  of  Newport,  the  peopta  mwsX  V%**  ^A  \»*ctaxa  and  as  long 
terms  of  schools,  "with  as  good  wfcooV  ifiw\m<AiAftu,  tcp****^  *•** 
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The  children  of  each  municipality  are  entitled  to  equal  advantages  in  edu- 
cational concerns,  and  the  people  of  oue  portion  of  our  state  cannot  look 
with  unconcern  upon  the  present  condition  or  future  prospects  of  any  other 
section.  The  interests  of  the  children  are  common  interests,  and  must 
receive  a  share  in  the  public  weal  or  woe  of  the  state.  But  Exeter  must  tax 
its  citizens  per  rata  seven-fold  as  much  as  Newport,  in  order  to  secure  from 
town  and  state  the  money  necessary  to  give  its  children  as  good  school 
privileges  as  the  youth  of  the  city  of  Newport  enjoy ;  because  its  pecuniary 
ability  is  only  one-seventh  as  great  pro  capita.  Now,  if  the  burdens  were 
borne  by  Exeter  for  private  interest  alone,  and  not  chiefly  for  the  common 
good  of  the  state,  that  every  child  therein  might  be  fitted  for  his  duties  as  a 
citizen,  the  matter  of  child -education  might  be  left  wholly  with  the  local 
decision  of  the  question.  But  the  free  school  system,  as  adopted  by  the  New 
England  states,  and  now  inaugrated  in  every  state  of  our  Union,  recognizes 
the  great  principle  of  distributing  the  blessings  of  education  broadcast  and 
free  throughout  the  state,  and  of  an  equalizing  of  the  burdens  to  be  borne  by 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  state.  Each  child  is  a  fractional  part  of  the  town 
population,  each  town  is  a  fraction  of  the  state,  so  each  dollar  in  the  town 
valuation  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  town  and  state  wealth.  All  are  but  parts 
of  one  organic  whole,  the  state.  This  unity  of  interest,  and  power  and  growth, 
establishes  the  free  sen  ool,  so  that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  may,  together, 
enjoy  the  equal  advantages  of  preparation  for  the  services  of  life.  Is  this 
principle  fully  recognized  in  the  present  methods  of  raising  school  revenue? 
MThe  mill  tax,  or  a  state  tax  of  one  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  state  valua- 
tion, would  secure  a  more  equitable  adjustment  of  this  matter.  With  a  valua- 
tion of  over  two  hundred  and  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  a  tax  of  one 
mill  upon  the  dollar  would  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  over  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  dollars  for  public  schools.  This  amount,  divided  by 
the  present  system,  would  give  relief  immediate  and  valuable,  to  all  the 
poorer  towns  of  the  state,  while  it  would  be  a  small  return  from  the  richer 
for  the  benefits  which  have  been,  and  will  be  conferred  by  the  constant  con. 
tribution  of  population,  labor  and  capital  to  the  growing  centres  of  business. 
No  more  money  is  required  by  this  plan.  The  change  only  affects  the 
method  of  raising  our  school  revenue  so  as  to  make  the  whole  property  of 
the  community  the  basis,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  taxation,  which  protects 
its  integrity,  and  which  will  constantly  enhance  its  value.  By  this  tax,  not 
only  is  justice  and  equity  secured,  but  an  annual  ratio  of  increase  will  be 
made  to  the  school  fund  corresponding  to  our  increase  in  wealth,  which 
would  satisfy,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  increased  demand  for  larger  education- 
al facilities  on  the  part  of  our  towns,  and  would  distribute  the  burdens 
among  those  who  will  most  largely  enjoy  the  pecuniary  gains.1' 

The  following  statement  from  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  Superin- 
tendent of  Dane  county,  adds  confirmation  to  the  above: 

MKo  small  proportion  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  public  schools  is  attribu- 
table to  the  net  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  amount  nerauur}  fat  ^€a  «o^- 
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port  is  left  to  be  provided  for  by  local  taxation,  and  so  small  a  part  comes 
from  a  general  tax  or  tbe  income  of  the  school  fund.  Facts  coming  under 
my  own  observation  prove  that,  not  unfrequently,  wealthy  residents  and  per- 
sons  having  no  children  of  school  age,  unite  in  defeating  the  wish  of  others 
having  personal  and  public  interest  in  maintaining  efficient  and  adequate 
school  advantages.  The  meagre  apportionment  of  public  money  being  thus 
often  forfeited,  in  order  to  save  a  much,  larger  amount  needful  to  be  raised  by 
local  taxation  to  support  schools.  Illiteracy  is  thus  increased,  not  for  want 
of  interest  in  the  schools,  but  by  lack  of  schools  to  attend.  In  the  interest 
of  sound  public  policy,  give  us  a  liberal  uniform  state  tax  for  support  of  pub- 
lic schools." 

I  have  thus  devoted  considerable  space  to  this  subject,  but  no 
more  than  its  great  importance  demands.  The  interests  of  our 
school  system,  in  my  judgment,  demand  its  speedy  consideration  by 
the  legislature,  and  such  action  thereby  as  will  both  give  greater 
vigor  to  the  system  as  a  whole,  by  strengthening  its  weaker  parts, 
and  remove  from  the  state  the  disgrace  of  being  almost  the  only 
one  in  the  Union  that  has  not  aided  or  even  thought  of  aiding,  from 
its  own  full  and  impartial  hand,  the  system  of  popular  culture  upon 
which  it  professes  to  base  its  very  existence. 

A  tax  of  two  mills  per  dollar  valuation  upon  all  the  property  of 
the  state,  added  to  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  would  give  less 
than  one-half  the  amount  annually  required  for  the  support  of  our 
public  schools,  but  would  go  far  in  equalizing  burdens,  diminishing 
much  oppressive  local  taxation,  improving  inefficient  instruction  in 
country  districts,  and  adding  unity  and  vigor  to  the  whole  educa- 
tional system.  Such  a  measure  the  state  will  certainly  adopt  at  no 
distant  day.     Why  should  not  its  benefits  be  immediately  secured? 


THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

I  would  invite  the  earnest  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  re- 
ports of  President  Bascom  and  the  University  Board  of  Visitors, 
respecting  the  immediate  and  prospective  needs  of  our  State  Uni- 
versity, to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  university  is 
the  crowning  feature  of  our  state  school  system.  It  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  such  from  the  very  origin  of  the  state.  Indeed,  its  his- 
tory is  coeval  not  only  with  that  of  the  state,  but  with  our  earlier 
territorial  history.  In  his  message  to  the  first  territorial  legislature 
in  1836,  Governor  Dodge  tecommwfoA  %s^\\^  tesm  <skl%to»  aid 
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for  the  establishment  of  a  state  educational  institution,  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  legislature.  At  that  very  session  an  act  was  passed 
to  establish  and  locate  the  Wisconsin  university  at  Belmont  in  the 
county  of  Iowa.  At  its  second  session,  the  following  year,  the  leg- 
islature changed  the  location,  and  established  "  at  or  near  Madison, 
the  seat  of  government,  a  university  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
youth,  the  name  whereof  shall  be,  4  The  University  of  the  Territory 
of  Wisconsin.' " 

At  the  same  session  a  resolution  was  passed  directing  the  terri- 
torial delegate  in  congress  to  ask  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
of  said  university,  and  also  two  townships  of  vacant  land  for  its  en- 
dowment. Congress  accordingly  appropriate  J  72  sections  of  land 
for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  territory  of  Wis- 
consin. 

It  is  interesting  thus  to  know  that  the  earliest  founders  of  the 
territory,  as  the  earliest  civilized  inhabitants  of  New  England, 
sought  to  make  provision  for  that  higher  education,  which  sheds 
light  and  honor  and  strength  over  the  entire  state  or  nation  that 
fosters  it. 

The  institution  that  was  thus  one  of  the  earliest  creations  of  leg- 
islative enactment  within  our  borders,  is  at  this  day  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  bounty  of  the  State,  through  legislative  enactment, 
for  its  progressive  success  and  influence.  The  legislature  called  it 
into  existence*  The  legislature  obtained  the  original  national  land 
grants  from  which  its  revenues  were  to  come.  The  legislature  dis- 
posed of  those  grants  in  its  own  time  and  manner,  and  thus  fixed 
the  revenue  for  its  support.  The  disposition  of  the  grant  is  now 
seen  to  have  been  very  unwise  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity, although  tending  to  promote  the  rapid  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  state.  Finally,  the  legislature  sanctioned  the  erection 
out  of  the  original  endowment  fund,  of  one  of  the  most  ill  con- 
trived, inconvenient  and  thoroughly  absurd  edifices  probably  ever 
erected  for  instructional  purposes  in  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  early  mismanagement  and  partial  failure,  the 
University  is  to-day  entitled  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
State.  Its  recent  management  has  been  judicious.  Its  reorgani- 
zation in  1867  gave  it  new  life  and  vigor,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
steadily  advancing  in  power,  and,  as  I  have  good  reason  Cot  V>*>Y\«<*« 
ing,  in  the  esteem  of  the  people  for  whose  common \>fcxis&xA\.  «m»\su 
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The  true  source  of  its  present  prosperity  is  its  faculty — without  an 
exception,  men  of  high  character,  ability,  and  attainments — several 
of  them  already  possessing  a  national  reputation  as  scholars  and 
authors.  Its  new  president,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars, 
not  only  of  New  England,  but  of  cur  'common  country,  is  a  man 
singularly  fitted  for  the  position  he  holds.  With  high  eastern 
culture  he  combines  the  broad,  liberal  views,  vigorous  earnestness 
and  plain  common  sense  that  win  respect  and  influence  in  the  west. 

Such  men  must  and  will  attract  students  under  any  circumstances. 
But  modern  students  and  modern  studies  require  much  more  than 
a  Socrates  in  the  market  place,  or  a  Plato  in  the  garden.  They 
require  rooms  and  all  the  accessories  for  illustration  and  experi- 
ment which  modern  learning,  and  especially  the  modern  sciences, 
make  indispensable.  These  good  accessories  are  as  necessary  as 
good  instructors.  The  best  students — those  very  ones  for  whose 
benefit  the  State  University  should  exist — will  largely  go  where 
there  are  not  only  the  best  men,  but  the  best  general  equipments. 
The  laboratory  and  the  cabinet  speak  now  as  eloquently  and  as 
effectively  as  the  scientist  himself. 

I  have  thus  pointed  out  some  of  the  necessary  conditions  of 
modern  instruction  The  plain  questions  the  immediate  authorities 
of  the  institution  now  ask  are  these:  Does  the  state  not  desire  its 
own  University  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  own  citizens?  Shall  this 
crowning  feature  of  our  school  system,  whose  function  is  to  give 
strength  and  inspiration  to  all  the  schools  beneath  it,  to  furnish 
teachers,  and  lawyers,  and  physicians,  and  editors,  and  judges,  and 
legislators,  and  trained  thinkers  and  actors  in  all  departments  of 
life — shall  this  University,  whose  mission  is  thus  beneficent,  and 
"\>hose  creation  was  wisely  deemed  so  important  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  even  by  the  founders  of  the  state,  come  short  of  its  true  pur- 
pose simply  from  want  of  facilities  which  the  state  is  now  so  abun- 
dantly able  to  give?  I  cannot  believe  it.  The  state  desires  no 
such  thing  and  will  permit  no  such  thing.  Wisconsin  is  an  intelli- 
gent and  enterprising  state.  She  is  no  longer  weak  and  poor.  She 
is  powerful  and  wealthy.  Single  villages  in  many  instances  have 
erected  buildings  for  high  school  purposes  as  costly  as  the  only  one 
the  state  has  as  yet  ever  given  to  her  own  University.  Within  the 
past  year  a  single  ward  of  one  of  her  cities  has  finished  a  school 
edifice  costing  more  money  than  the  University  now  asks  from  the 
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entire  state  for  the  erection  of  its  new  and  greatly  needed  Soienoe 
Hall. 

Our  Normal  Schools  are  among  the  best  appointed  and  most 
successful  in  the  Union.  The  buildings  are  spacious,  equipped 
with  the  best  furniture  and  apparatus,  provided  with  the  most 
approved  means  of  heating  and  ventilation,  and  are  every  way  an 
honor  to  the  state.  Our  charitable  institutions  will  compare  favor- 
able with  those  of  any  other  state.  For  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
the  blind,  and  for  the  insane  we  liberally  provide  what  might  not 
inappropriately  be  termed  palaces.  For  these  unfortunates  from 
whom  it  can  expect  to  reap  no  returning  benefit,  the  state  bids 
wealth  and  science  exhaust  their  resources.  But  for  the  very 
flower  of  its  youth — those  who  are  destined  to  become  leaders  of 
society — the  creators  and  guides  of  public  sentiment,  the  chief 
promoters  of  educational,  scientific,  and  industrial  progress — for 
the  generous  culture  of  these  healthy  and  promising  members  of 
society,  what  facilities  does  the  state  provide?  Let  the  small, 
unventilated,  gloomy  rooms  of  the  State  University  answer.  Let 
its  laboratory  with  a  ceiling  easily  touched  by  the  hand,  and  an 
atmosphere  foul  with  a  thousand  unwholesome  oders,  answer.  Let 
its  dark  and  narrow  halls,  its  score  of  smoking  stoves,  and  its 
wretched  furniture  answer.  It  cannot  be  too  plainly,  directly,  and 
forcibly  asserted  that  the  continuance  of  these  things  is  both  an 
injury  and  a  disgrace  to  the  state  that  permits  it  longer.  No  plea 
of  poverty  can  avail. 

Instead  of  only  eighty  thousand,  Wisconsin  could  easily  afford  to 
give  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  make  her  university  the 
peer  of  that  of  Michigan, — a  state  older,  but  now  perhaps  no 
wealthier  nor  more  populous  than  our  own,  and  a  state  that  has 
within  the  past  four  years  contributed  more  than  one  half  that 
amount  to  the  still  further  advancement  of  her  favored  and  re- 
nowned institution.  I  believe  Wisconsin  has  not  only  the  ability, 
but  the  willingness  to  do  as  much  for  hers,  when  she  shall  be  fully 
satisfied  that  the  recipient  of  her  bounty  is  worthy  of  it.  Our 
people  are  no  less  enlightened,  as  they  are  no  less  able,  than  those 
of  our  sister  state.  The  simple  difference  is  that  the  management  of 
Michigan  University  was  wise  from  the  beginning,  and  has  con- 
stantly had  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  management  of  our 
own  was  not  wise  in  the  beginning,  and  it  has  received  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  but  recently  and  slowly. 
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If  any  one  still  doubts  tbe  vigorous  life  that  now  animates  it, 
doubts  that  it  is  genuine  growth  which  now  demands  enlarged  fa- 
cilities, I  would  refer  him  not  merely  to  the  report  of  the  President, 
already  alluded  to,  but  to  the  enthusiastic  yet  truthful  report  of  the 
last  Board  of  Visitors,  to  the  alumni  through  whom  tbe  institution 
is  already  numerously  and  honorably  represented,  and  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  students  now  crowding  its  classes  and  inadequate  apart- 
ments. 

Finally,  it  is  my  profound  conviction,  that  tbe  welfare  of  the 
state  demands  abundant  facilities  for  the  highest  knowledge  and 
culture,  as  well  as  for  the  elements  of  instruction.  The  university, 
as  well  as  the  common  school,  is  a  source  of  well  being — a  guar- 
anty of  permanence  to  the  entire  commonwealth.  It  is  quite  as 
useful  to  society — to  the  state — to  have  a  certain  proportion  well 
educated,  as  to  have  all  possessed  of  the  elements  of  an  education. 
And  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the  well  educated,  the  better  for 
the  welfare  and  glory  of  the  state.  The  secret  of  the  pre-eminence 
oi  Massachusetts  lies  not  in  her  soil,  for  it  is  poor;  not  in  her 
climate,  for  it  is  severe;  but  in  the  pre-eminent  culture  of  her  peo- 
ple more  than  in  any  other  cause.  That  commonwealth  gives  a 
higher  culture  to  a  larger  proportionate  number  of  her  children, 
than  does  any  other  state  of  our  Union. 

The  policy  of  paying  annual  tribute  to  Michigan  and  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  of  New  England;  the  policy  of  continuing  to  im- 
port our  teachers,  ministers,  physicians,  scientists;  the  policy  of 
not  developing  our  own  highest  intellectual  resources,  by  superior 
facilities  offered  within  our  own  borders,  are  not  policies  worthy  of 
a  great,  enlightened  and  progressive  state,  and  I  believe  they  are 
not  policies  to  be  much  longer  approved  by  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The  present  system  of  county  supervision,  as  a  system,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  wisest  the  state  could  have  adopted.  It  has  the 
sanction  of  ample  experience  in  many  states,  and  even  in  other 
countries,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  established  and  per* 
manent  features  of  school  management  throughout  the  Union. 
Forty  states  and  territories  have  adopted  in  substance  this  plan  of 
supervision.  Only  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Rhode  Island  have  at  present  no  system  of  county  super- 
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vision.  In  some  of  these,  however,  it  is  strongly  recommended  by 
the  ohief  school  authorities.  Maine  which  once  had,  and  afterwards 
renounced  it,  is  apparently  nearly  ready  to  return  to  the  rejected 
method.  The  wisdom  of  county  supervision  may  thus  be  regarded 
as  no  longer  an  open  question. 

But  county  supervision  in  Wisconsin,  as  in  many  other  states, 
has  some  unnecessarily  defective  points.  Strong  in  general  plan, 
it  is  weak  in  details. 

(1.)  County  superintendents  are  elected  biennially  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  political  officers.  As  the  law  pre- 
scribes no  qualifications,  incompetent  men  are  not  unfrequently 
chosen  for  this  peculiar,  responsible  and  very  important  work. 

(2.)  The  salary  paid  is  so  small  that,  in  general,  competent  men, 
if  elected,  catinot  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice. Hence,  perhaps,  a  lawyer  divides  his  time  between  the  schools 
and  his  clients;  or  a  farmer  exercises  joint  and  equal  supervision 
over  both  agriculture  and  instruction;  or  a  merchant  sees  no  incon- 
gruity between  trade  and  pedagogy.  Several  of  the  most  capable 
superintendents  thus  practically  acknowledge  a  divided  allegiance. 

(3.)  The  tenure  of  the  office  is  so  brief  and  uncertain  that  any- 
thing like  systematic  improvement  of  the  schools  is  next  to  im- 
possible. The  work  accomplished  by  a  faithful  and  competent  in- 
cumbent may  not  be  continued — nay,  it  may  be  undone — by  his 
successor.  The  most  conscientious  and  capable  superintendent 
must,  of  necessity,  consider  his  work  fragmentary — a  conscious- 
ness that  dulls  the  edge  of  ambition  and  tends  to  chill  every  im- 
pulse towards  wiser  and  nobler  things. 

(4.)  The  present  elective  system  puts  a  premium  upon  the  un- 
faithful performance  of  duty.  When  continuance  in  office  is  al- 
together dependent  upon  the  popular  will,  or  upon  political  influ- 
ence, the  strict  and  impartial  performance  of  duty  lies  in  a  path 
beset  with  temptations.  The  influence  of  apolitical  friend,  the  re- 
quest of  a  district  board,  the  solicitation  from  any  source  whose 
refusal  will  bring  hostility  and  endanger  the  political  interests  that 
hang  often  on  slender  threads — if  these  things  are  always  resisted, 
if  they  do  not  consciously  or  unconsciously  influence  action,  super- 
intendents must  be  indeed  exempt  from  the  common  infirmities  of 
human  nature. 

While  the  experience  of  the  past  year  awakened,  at  first,  some 
surprise  that  so  many  intelligent  and  capable  men  wtfe  *Tk\gu£p&VBL 
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this  work  of  county  supervision,  and  that  the  value  of  the  system 
is,  even  under  the  circumstances,  so  manifest,  that  experience  hat 
nevertheless  convinced  me  that  the  true  interests  of  the  schools 
demand  a  class  of  thoroughly  skilled  and  permanent  supervisors. 
The  best  men  who  are  now  in  the  work  are  in  it  merely  temporarily. 
It  is  with  them  a  stepping  stone  to  something  better.  It  is  chiefly 
sought  because  it  extends  the  acquaintance  and  influence,  and  adds 
to  the  income  of  the  young  lawyer,  or  editor,  or  merchant,  or  poli- 
tician. It  is  not  in  general  sought  and  obtained  by  those  who  have 
not  more  than  average  ability  and  ambition;  but  it  is  sought  not  as 
a  profession,  and  mostly  sought  by  those  who  have  had  no  special 
training  or  anterior  experience  to  qualify  them  for  the  work. 

The  result  is  that  superintendents  are  perpetually  changing, 
even  as  the  teachers  under  their  influence  are  changing.  There  is 
and  can  be  no  accumulation  of  experience,  and  the  great  possibili- 
ties for  good  inherent  in  the  system  are  thus  largely  unrealized. 

With  a  deep  conviction  of  its  need,  shared  by  nearly  all  the  edu- 
cational men  of  the  state,  I  urge  a  reform  that  shall  secure  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

(1)  Educational  qualifications  entitling  the  superintendent  to 
the  possession  of  at  least  the  highest  certificate  the  law  authorizes 
him  to  grant  to  others. 

(2)  Permanence  in  office,  practically  during  the  time  of  efficient 
service.  This  can  only  be  secured  by  some  appointive  system,  is 
in  many  other  states,  instead  of  the  present  elective  system. 

(3)  A  salary  pertaining  to  the  office  sufficient  to  induce  capable 
men  to  accept  the  work  and  to  enter  upon  it  as  a  permanent,  pro- 
fessional employment. 

(4.)  I  urge  further  that  the  system  of  county  supervision  be  more 
thoroughly  organized  and  strengthened  by  a  law  to  secure  a 

UNIFORM   EXAMINATION   OP   TRACHEB8. 

Even  in  the  present  condition  of  county  supervision  great  bene- 
fit would  accrue  from  unity  and  harmony  of  action  in  the  matter  of 
examinations  and  licenses.  A  system  of  nearly  uniform  examina- 
tions throughout  the  state,  under  a  plan  in  successful  operation  in 
Canada,  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  California  and  some 
others,  would,  in  my  judgment,  bring  results  from  the  present  sys- 
tem, far  more  excellent  and  satisfactory  than  those  now  reached. 
For  this  end  I  strongVy  adv\afc  *>\c\y  mu&V&aation  of,  or  addition  to, 
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the  existing  law  relating  to  examinations,  as  will  authorize  the 
state  superintendent  to  furnish  county  superintendents  examination 
questions  and  to  prescribe  such  rules  for  conducting  the  examina- 
tions and  for  marking  the  resulting  papers  as  shall  secure  more  uni- 
form and  satisfactory  results. 

I  am  enabled  to  give  the  result  of  a  full  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant subject  by  the  convention  of  county  and  city  superintend- 
ents, held  in  Madison,  December  29  and  30,  1874.  These  results 
are  embodied  in  the  following  editorial  report  and  comment,  pub- 
lished in  a  Madison  paper  of  January  1: 

u  Pew  subjects  are  of  more  importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state  than  that  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  teachers9 
examinations.  A  definite  plan  for  securing  such  uniformity  has  been  ma- 
tared  and  drawn  up  by  Superintendent  Searing,  and  was  presented  by  him  for 
the  consideration  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  state,  at  their  late 
meeting.  After  thorough  discussion,  the  plan,  substantially  as  submitted, 
was  unanimously  adopUd  by  the  convention.  It  strikes  us  as  an  excellent 
one,  and  we  believe  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  public  generally.  Whatever  legislation  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  will,  we  trust,  be  readily  granted.    The  plan  provides : 

44 1st.  That  the  state  superintendent  shall  furnish  uniform  sets  of  questions 
for  use  by  county  superintendents  (in  principal  and  supplementary  examina- 
tions), to  be  sent  to  them  under  seal,  as  needed. 

"  2d.  That  the  number  of  examination  districts  in  each  county  shall  be 
made  as  few  as  possible,  consistent  with  reasonable  convenience.  These  are 
in  many  instances  unnecessarily  numerous. 

"  3d.  That  the  first  and  succeeding  examinations,  held  semi-annually  in  the 
Tarious  inspection  districts  of  the  counties,  shall  be  held  respectively  on  the 
same  days  throughout  the  state,  and  shall  be  conducted  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  furnished  by  the  department 

u  4th.  That  the  papers  written  by  the  candidates  shall  be  marked  by  the 
superintendents  according  to  specific  rules—also  furnished  by  the  depart- 
ment 

"5th.  That  each  county  superintendent  shall  determine  the  minimum  per- 
centage of  successful  attainment  in  his  own  county,  under  the  advice  of  the 
state  superintendent 

a6th.  That  all  paper*  written  by  every  applicant  shall  be  preserved  by  the 
county  superintendent  at  least  one  year,  and  be  subject  during  that  time  to 
the  order  of  the  state  superintendent. 

"7th.  That  the  report  of  each  examination  shall  be  forwarded  as  soon 
as  possible  after  its  close  to  the  department,  and  there  recorded;  each 
report  to  contain  simply  the  whole  number  examined,  the  number  of  success- 
ful applicants  in  each  grade,  and  the  average  standing  ot  %w&  V&  fe«&\t  ^gftdA. 

41 8th.  That  the  questions  for  the  examinations,  the  te£w\*X\oTk&  \^  ^\&<S&* 
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the  examinations  shall  be  conducted,  and  the  rules  for  marking  the  results, 
shall  be  prepared  by  a  board  of  three  competent  persons  annually  appointed 
by  the  state  superintendent," 

In  regard  to  the  same  subject,  the  State  Teachers9  Association 
made  an  emphatic  expression  of  opinion  in  a  resolution,  with  memo- 
randa, offered  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Parker,  President-elect  of  the  fourth 
Normal  School,  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  State  Superin- 
tendent should  put  himself  in  vital  relations  to  County  Superintendents,  with 
a  view— 

"  1.  To  ensure  examinations  regularly  held,  and  of  a  more  nearly  uniform 
character;  and 

"2.  To  stimulate  and  direct  the  general  educational  agitation  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  state. 

"Memoranda, — A  nearly  uniform  examination  throughout  the  state.  All 
original  papers — questions  and  answers — to  be  sent  to  the  state  department 
and  there  preserved  during  the  continuance  in  force  of  certificates  granted 
thereon.  To  direct  and  stimulate  the  educational  agitation,  in  holding  insti- 
tutes of  county  Superintendents,  and  to  see  that  superintendents  personally 
participate  in  holding  teachers'  institutes  according  to  law;  to  effect  unity  of 
purpose  among  county  superintendents,  teachers  and  people." 

I  give  below  the  features  of  the  Ontario  (Canada)  system  of 
superintendence,  and  also  the  method  of  examining  and  licensing 
teachers  in  that  province.  I  share  in  the  opinion  largely  held  by  the 
leading  educational  men  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Ontario 
system  of  public  instruction  is  the  best  in  America.  I  quote  from 
a  paper  descriptive  of  that  system,  read  by  Dr.  Hodgins,  Dep- 
uty Superintendent  of  Ontario,  before  the  National  Educational 
Association,  at  Detroit,  in  August  last: 

"  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  licensing  teachers,  the  plan  is  simple,  and  yet 
comprehensive.  I  may  state  as  a  preliminary  that,  in  entering  the  profession 
every  teacher  is  required  to  present  a  document  vouching  for  his  good  mor- 
al character  and  to  pass  an  examination  for  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate 
first  And  (unless  he  attends  the  normal  school,  and  successfully  passes 
through  its  course),  he  must  hold  that  certificate  for  three  years,  before  he 
can  aspire  to  the  next  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  In  this  second  grade 
he  must  (unless  a  successful  normal  school  student),  remain  two  years  before 
he  can  compete  for  the  highest  grade  or  first  class  certificate.  I  say  "  com- 
pete," for  the  standard  is  kept  so  deservedly  high  that  of  the  ten  who  u  com- 
pete "  only  one  on  an  average  reaches  the  object  of  his  ambition  and  attains 
the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  In  oi^t  to  Vc&vure  \\&\>artiality  and  uni- 
formity as  well  as  a  common  Stanford  ol  eMftWeMfcA**  *a\  >fc»  ' 
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the  province,  facilities  have  been  provided  by  which  every  candidate  teacher, 
wishing  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  any  grade,  shall  attend  an  examination  in 
his  own  locality,  which  is  held  simultaneously  at  the  same  hours  of  the  same 
days  and  with  the  same  examination  papers  in  every  county  and  city  of 
the  province. 

"The  whole  of  the  examination  papers  are  prepared  by  a  central  body  at 
Toronto,  and  are  sent  out  with  full  instructions,  under  seal,  to  every  county 
and  city  inspector  of  schools,  who,  with  four  other  legally  qualified  examin- 
ers holding  first  class  certificates,  conduct  the  examinations. 

"  When  the  candidates  are  assembled  at  the  examination  hall,  this  officer  is 
required  to  break  the  seal  in  their  presence,  and  then  to  distribute  the  pa- 
pers among  them.  This  is  done  with  every  successive  paper  until  the  exam- 
ination is  over.  The  value  of  answers  to  the  questions  having  been  previ- 
ously determined  by  the  central  authority,  the  local  examiners  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  fixing  the  rank  of  each  candidate  who  may  pass,  and  to  reject  those 
who  do  not  come  up  to  the  required  standard.  The  local  examiners  only 
grant  second  and  third  class  certificates.  The  papers  of  candidates  for  first 
class  certificates  must  be  sent  to  Toronto  to  be  there  adjudicated  upon  by  the 
central  board.  As  a  further  check  and  safeguard,  it  is  required  that  the  whole 
of  the  answers  of  all  the  candidates  throughout  the  province  shall  be  also 
sent  up  to  Toronto  at  the  close  of  the  county  examination,  to  be  looked  over, 
if  necessary,  should  any  appeal  be  made  against  the  decision  of  the  local 
board  of  examiners. 

"  Next  to  the  chief  executive,  the  most  important  officers  of  the  system  are 
the  county  superintendents  (or  inspectors,  as  we  designate  them). 

"  In  Ontario  these  officers  must  have  attained  the  foremost  rank  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  and  must  hold  certificates  of  the  first  class,  and  of  the 
highest  grade.  None  others  are  appointed.  They  hold  their  offices  virtually 
during  good  behavior;  and  they  can  only  be  dismissed  either  by  the  Governor 
or  the  county  council  for  incompetency  or  misconduct;  or  in  extreme  cases, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  body  which  appointed  them.  They  perform  the 
duties  assigned  them  by  law,  under  instructions  issued  from  time  to  time  by 
the  education  department.  With  such  qualifications,  and  holding  office  un- 
der such  a  secure  tenure,  these  officers  have  proved  themselves  to  be  thor- 
oughly efficient  and  impartial  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  They  have 
each  from  59  to  120  schools  under  their  inspection,  and  receive  not  less  than 
1 10  per  school  per  annum,  besides  certain  fees.  So  with  the  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institute  inspectors.  They  must  be  university  men  of  superior  qual- 
ifications. They  are  appointed  by  the  council  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
province,  and  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  There  are  three  to  inspect 
above  one  hundred  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes. 

WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

In  several  states  of  the  Union  women  are  to  some  extent  n<y* 
serving  as  local  school  officers.    In  Massacauaetta^Coxiii^c.^wX.^A 
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other  New  England  states,  they  are  serving  on  town  school  commit- 
tees and  as  official  school  visitors.  In  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Kansas, 
respectively,  they  in  several  instances  fill  the  salaried  office  of 
county  superintendent.  In  1874  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
rendered  women  eligible  to  any  office  under  the  common  school 
system.  Not  the  enabling  legislation  of  other  states,  not  the  actual 
success  of  women  in  these  official  positions  there,  but  rather  a  pro- 
found sense  of  woman's  fitness  for  such  relations  to  our  school  sys- 
tem, and  of  the  benefit  that  system  would  ultimately  derive  from 
such  relations,  impels  me  to  urge  that  Wisconsin  should  follow  the 
examples  cited  above. 

Women,  as  a  class,  are  more  immediately  interested  in  schools 
than  men  are.  The  majority  of  our  teachers  are  women.  Largely 
in  the  schools,  and  still  more  generally  in  families,  are  children 
under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  women.  Who  are  better  fit- 
ted than  they  to  know  what  should  be  the  character  of  the  schools 
which  share  with  them  so  largely  in  the  culture  of  the  young?  In- 
deed, who  are  so  well  qualified  for,  as  also  so  deeply  interested  in, 
determining  the  fitness  of  teachers,  and  the  convenience,  healthful* 
ness  and  attractiveness  of  school  buildings  and  grounds? 

Allow  and  encourage  capable,  educated  and  earnest  women  to 
share  in  the  government  of  schools  and  the  choice  of  teachers,  and 
a  new  element  of  interest,  strength  and  success  would  be  added  to 
the  state  system.  There  would  be  more  assiduous  supervision  in 
districts  and  towns.  Better  teachers  would  in  many  instances  be  . 
secured.  School  buildings  and  grounds  that  outrage  all  taste  and 
comfort,  and  too  frequently  all  decency,  would  be  less  common. 

Proposing  no  extended  argument  to  support  a  recommendation 
whose  propriety  I  hold  to  be  self-evident,  I  simply  further  invite 
attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  distinguished  sources. 
Says  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Education,  in  his  report  for  1873: 

"In  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  several  other  states,  women  are  begin- 
ning to  serve  as  school  visitors.  So  far  the  experiment  seem9  to  work  well. 
In  some  towns  it  is  not  easy  to  Und  professional  men,  whether  clergymen, 
lawyers  or  physicians  who  will  spare  the  time  required  for  the  thorough 
supervision  of  schools.  In  such  towns  there  are  usually  well  educated 
women,  experienced  as  teachers,  in  practical  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the 
school-room,  and  with  leisure  and  heart  for  the  duties  of  the  office.  The 
great  majority  of  our  teachers  are  females.  During  the  last  •ummar  the 
number  of  male  teachers  *a*  only  198,  while  the  females  numbered  %JW\ 
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being  more  than  eleven  times  the  number  of  males.  The  very  structure  of 
woman's  mind  fits  her  for  teaching,  especially  in  elementary  schools. 
Woman  is  the  natural  guardian  of  the  you  ag.  Outside  of  the  family,  she 
nowhere  seems  so  truly  to  occupy  her  appropriate  sphere.  While  woman  so 
generally  excels  in  instruction,  are  there  not  cases  where  her  attainments 
and  powers  may  be  wisely  employed  in  the  supervision  of  schools?" 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  of 
Rhode  Island,  says  in  his  last  annual  report: 

"  It  is  very  important  that  the  schools  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  most 
valuable  services  that  can  be  found  for  their  supervision  and  general  control, 
and  as  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  hay  proved  the  wisdom  of  em- 
ploying a  large  number  of  female  teachers  in  the  schoolroom,  instead  of 
males,  the  experiment  is  now  undergoing  tests,  whether  women  may  not  with 
equal  propriety  and  efficiency  attend  to  the  inspection  of  our  schools  as 
school  officers,  especially  in  primary,  intermediate  and  girls1  schools.  At 
the  outset,  women  are  especially  qualified  by  nature,  in  the  motherly  instincts 
of  love  and  tender  interest  for  children,  and  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  the  child's  life,  the  mother  and  teacher  have  mainly  the  management 
and  control  of  his  education. 

M  Added  to  natural  fitness,  is  the  valuable  experience  which  so  many  of  our 
most  intelligent  and  influential  women  have  received  in  the  school-room  as 
teachers.  In  some  states,  of  which  Pennsylvania  is  an  example,  no  person 
is  eligible  to  the  office  of  school  superintendent,  unless  he  or  she  has  had  a 
successful  history  in  the  school-room,  as  a  teacher.  Such  a  necessary  require* 
ment  as  experience  may  well  be  demanded  of  our  school  officers,  and  in  al- 
most every  school  district  in  Rhode  Island,  are  capable  women,  who  have 
served  for  one  or  more  years,  and  have  thus  learned  in  the  most  practical  and 
satisfactory  way  how  to  make  good  schools. 

M  To  Judge  of  faithful  or  unsuccessful  labor  in  the  school  and  to  appreciate 
the  difficulties  of  the  service,  none  are  better  fitted  than  the  women  who  have 
acted  as  instructors,  and  have  borne  the  trials  of  the  station,  which  is  placed 
under  their  oversight 

M  The  advice  of  women  would  be  of  especial  value  to  teachers  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  health  as  well  as  the  studies  of  the  pupils — a  subject  so  sadly 
neglected  in  our  school  work. 

"  A  third  qualification  is  the  element  of  time.  The  great  complaint  on  the 
part  of  our  school  officers,  is,  that  they  have  not  the  time  to  visit  and  examine 
the  school  which  the  work  demands.  As  the  service  is  for  the  most  part  a 
gratuitous  one,  and  is  usually  prompted  only  by  philanthropic  motives,  the 
people  cannot  demand,  nor  expect  that  the  schools  shall  receive  the  attention 
which  they  require,  from  men  whose  business  constantly  demands  their  time 
and  thought 

M  Now,  none  of  the  duties  of  men  can  so  properly,  or  so  readily  be  dele- 
gated to  women,  as  the  care  of  the  schools.    By  an  examination  ot  \b&  w£a- 
ters  of  our  schools  throughout  the  state,  it  will  be  f o\ul&  KtaX  on  «xt  v* «ru^ 


the  names  of  four  women  appear  to  that  of  one  man  on  the  visiting  list, 
practically  showing  that  women  have  more  interest  and  time  to  devote  to 
this  matter,  than  men.  Of  the  audiences  which  gather  at  the  discussion  of 
educational  topics,  or  at  teachers'  institutes,  the  female  element  here  pre- 
dominates, showing  the  same  fact,  that  women  are  first  in  their  intelligent 
inquiries  after  the  best  methods  of  instruction  at  home  and  at  school.  Per- 
haps  the  most  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  women's  appointment  to 
official  school  relations  is  found  in  practical  experience.  In  several  of  the 
states,  women  hold  offices  upon  school-boards,  and  this  in  the  most  intelligent 
communities.  In  several  of  the  towns  of  Illinois,  Massachusetts  and  other 
states,  women  not  only  occupy  the  office  of  school  committee  and  supervisor, 
with  honor  and  fidelity,  but  in  several  instances,  they  occupy  the  salaried 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  town.  So  far  as  the  state 
reports  are  in  evidence,  it  appears  that  their  work  is  done  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  and  merits  public  appropriation.  Success  proves  capacity 
and  fitness.— Report  1874,  Thos.  W.  Bick. 

The  following,  respecting  a  recent  legislative  act  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education: 

"  The  growing  interest  of  women  in  the  public  schools,  aud  the  importance 
to  these  of  their  influence  and  supervision  are  recognized  in  the  passage  of 
the  following  act  by  the  New  Hampshire  State  Legislature  of  1878: 

"  Section  1.  Any  female  citizen  of  any  school  district  of  adult  age,  who 
has  resided  therein  for  six  months  at  least,  may  hold  and  discharge  the  duties 
of  prudential  committee  of  such  district,  whenever  chosen  thereto  by  the 
legal  voters  of  such  district,  or  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  any 
city,  or  the  selectmen  of  any  town. 

"Section  3.  Any  female  citizen  of  any  city  or  town  of  adult  age,  who 
has  resided  therein  for  six  months  at  least,  may  hold  and  discharge  the  duties 
of  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  such  city  or  town,  whenever  chosen 
thereto  by  the  legal  voters  of  such  city  or  town,  or  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  such  city,  or  the  selectmen  of  such  town.** 

THE  SCHOOL  MONTH. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1871,  declaring  110  days 
to  constitute  the  u  five  months"  school  required  of  a  district  in  or- 
der to  share  in  the  apportionment  of  school  money;  also  declaring 
the  teacher's  month  to  be  22  days,  not  including  Saturday,  unless 
otherwise  specified  in  the  contract.  These  provisions  were  harmo- 
nious; but  in  1872  the  "  five  months "  was  reduced  to  100  days 
(thus  making  a  month  20  days),  while  the  teacher's  month  was  left 
A3  before — 22  days.    This  d\&Qrep&ucy  between  the  seotions  of  the 
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act  is  the  source  of  much  misunderstanding,  and  of  many  differ- 
ences between  teachers  and  school  boards.  The  prevailing  custom 
in  the  cities  and  villages  is  to  regard  twenty  days,  excluding  Sat- 
urday, as  a  school  month,  and  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  cus- 
tom be  uniform.  Although  any  number  of  months  of  school  will 
thus  elapse  sooner  than  the  current  calendar  months,  yet  this  is 
well  understood  and  can  be  taken  into  account  in  the  agreement 
made  as  to  wages.  The  wages  of  teachers  at  the  best  is  very  low, 
and  this  concession  I  think  to  be  both  just  and  politic.  I  therefore 
recommend  that  the  word  "  twenty-two  "  be  stricken  out  of  section 
1  of  chapter  168  of  the  general  laws  of  1871,  wherever  it  occurs, 
and  the  word  "  twenty  "  be  inserted  in  its  place. 

The  following  from  the  last  published  biennial  school  report  of 
Illinois  expresses  the  forcible  conviction  of  Hon.  Newton  Bateman 
upon  this  subject.  Every  word  is  as  applicable  here  as  in  our 
neighboring  state: 

u  The  new  law,  section  54,  provides  that ( the  school  month  shall  comprise 
twenty-two  school  days  actually  taught.'  This  provision  has  caused  great 
confusion  throughout  the  state,  with  no  apparent  compensating  advantages. 
It  is  so  anomalous  and  arbitrary,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  must  have  been  an  inadvertence.  It  is  assumed  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  to  require  teachers  of  common  schools  to  teach  on  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day ;  the  latter  being  excluded,  by  statute,  from  the  number  of  working  or 
business  days,  and  the  former,  by  almost  universal  and  immemorial  usage, 
from  the  number  of  school  or  teaching  days.  In  a  year  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days,  there  are  one  hundred  and  four  Saturdays  and  Sundays,, 
leaving  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  teaching  days,  or  an  average  of  twenty- 
one  and  three-fourths  to  the  month.  Twelve  months  of  twenty-two  days  each 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  days,  or  three  more  than  the  whole 
number  of  school  days  in  a  year.  Hence,  if  a  teacher  were  employed  for 
twelve  *  school  months,'  as  defined  by  law,  it  would  require  three  days  more 
than  a  full  calendar  year  to  complete  the  engagement,  unless  he  should  make 
up  the  time  by  teaching  on  Saturday  or  Sunday.  In  like  manner,  in  more 
limited  periods  of  three  or  six  months,  it  will  generally  be  the  case  that  the 
rule  of  the  law  cannot  be  literally  complied  with,  because  there  will  not  be 
three  or  six  times  twenty-two  '  school  days '  in  the  given  period.  This  is  the 
fact  with  respect  to  the  first  six  months  of  the  school  year,  commencing  Oc- 
tober 1, 1872. 

"  Bnt  there  are,  if  possible,  still  greater  objections  to  the  present  legal 
school  month.  "  Twenty-two  "  is  an  awkward,  inconvenient,  troublesome  num- 
ber.   It  is  not  the  multiple  of  any  other  number  connected  ^\tti  wnim^T* 
school  work  and  usage,  and  is  therefore  not  readtty  man\p\i\ate&  «&&  s&Wxask- 
ed  br  teachen  and  school  directors.    1 1  leads  to  fraction*  auA  ?r«&X\o\tt\  <tfk- 
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dilations,  to  mistakes  and  errors  and  petty  perplexities  and  vexations  and  de- 
lays in  settlements  with  teachers,  and  to  annoying  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween directors  and  treasurers.  The  aggregate  magnitude  of  these  invid- 
ually  little  vexations  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  each 
one  of  our  twenty-one  thousand  teachers  is  entitled  to  settlement  and  pay" 
ment  every  month.  If  there  are  any  counterbalancing  advantages,  I  am  un- 
able to  see  them.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  wages  in  the  least,  for 
these  are  regulated  by  contract,  and  vary  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number 
of  days  required  to  be  taught  for  a  month  or  other  unit  of  time.  I  do  not 
see  that  it  benefits  the  people,  the  districts,  the  schools,  or  any  thing  or  any 
body,  and  if  not,  it  should  certainly  be  changed. 

"  The  most  natural  and  simple  unit  of  time  for  all  common  school  uses  and 
purposes,  is  the  week  of  five  school  days.  Four  of  such  weeks,  or  twenty 
school  days  should  comprise  and  constitnte  the  common  school  month.  This 
removes  all  doubts  and  complications  in  the  computation  of  time,  renders  it 
perfectly  easy  for  directors  and  township  treasurers  to  settle  with  teachers, 
and  for  teachers  to  keep  and  make  out  their  schedules.  The  numbers  in- 
volved are  all  exact  divisors,  or  multiples,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  each  other, 
so  that  nearly  evnry  necessary  calculation  connected  with  the  schools  and  the 
payment  of  teachers,  may  be  performed  mentally  and  quickly.  Moreover, 
the  rule  proposed  has  already  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  largest  cities  and 
towns  in  the  nation,  and  will  soon  become,  as  it  should,  the  uniform  Ameri- 
can standard  of  time  for  all  free  school  purposes.  We  shall  then  be  enabled 
to  collect  and  compare  educational  statistics  upon  a  fixed  and  uniform  basis 
in  all  the  states  and  cities  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the  unit  of  time  is  con- 
cerned, and  exhibit  the  actual  and  relative  standing  and  progress  of  each  state 
and  city,  in  an  accurate  and  satisfactory  manner.  A  change  so  beneficial,  and 
against  which  no  valid  objection  can  be  urged,  will,  it  is  earnestly  hoped, 
have  the  approval  of  the  general  assembly." 

CONCLUSION. 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  views  and  recommendations,  I  have 
sought  to  do  it  with  that  "  proper  union  of  boldness  and  caution  " 
which  should  guide  all  true  and  useful  reform.  I  am  well  aware, 
as  I  stated  in  some  formal  words  of  greeting  a  year  ago,  through 
the  Journal  of  Education,  that  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  the 
defects  in  our  system  of  public  instruction  are  such  as  no  legisla- 
ture can  remedy.  As  then  said,  "  their  cure  lies  partly  in  a  more 
enlightened  public  opinion,  in  a  denser  population,  and  greater  ag- 
gregate wealth.  Time,  and  the  earnest,  persistent  efforts  of  the 
enlightened  friends  of  popular  culture,  through  the  press  and  from 
the  platform,  will  bring  the  desired  change." 
I  am  confident,  however,  iYiafc  tYis  TafcttaMTfc*  <&  \*.\&%&y&  leqrjala- 
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tion  herein  urged,  would  prove  highly  beneficial  in  further  organ- 
izing, stimulating  and  strengthening  both  public  opinion  and  indi- 
vidual effort.  In  this,  I  am  happy  to  know  that  I  represent  the 
convictions  of  nearly  all  the  experienced  teachers  and  school  su- 
perintendents of  Wisconsin — a  class,  upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  as 
intelligent,  as  earnest  and  as  progressive  as  those  of  any  other  state. 
I  can  here  acknowledge  that  to  their  enlightened  and  cordial  sup- 
port will  be  chiefly  due  whatever  measure  of  success  shall  attend 
my  administration  of  the  interests  in  which  they  are  so  intimately 
and  deeply  concerned. 

But  with  or  without  special  legislative  enactments,  the  cause  of 
intelligence  must  advance  among  the  people.  There  are  influences 
at  work  superior  to  all  printed  statutes.  Ideas  must  spread  and 
must  prevail.  Rapid  communication,  the  discoveries  of  science, 
the  omnipresent  power  of  the  press,  that  all  comprehensive  potency 
we  call  "  the  spirit  of  the  age  " — these  things  are  "  compulsory 
laws,"  which  no  man  may  feel,  no  man  measure,  but  which,  never- 
theless, neither  individuals  nor  states  can  resist. 

EDWARD   SEARING. 


DOCUMENTS  ACCOMPANYING  REPORT. 


REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 

J.    M.    HIGBKK,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Has  visited  all  the  schools  twice,  and  some  more  frequently.  In 
most  of  them  spent  a  half  day.  Held  five  examinations  of  three 
days  each,  devoting  part  of  each  day  to  institute  work.  Aggregate 
attendance  45. 


FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY— First  District. 

W.    8.   O'CONNOR,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Has  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  district  at  least  twice  during 
past  year,  and  found  them  generally  prosperous.  Believes  they 
compare  favorably  with  an  equal  number  of  schools  of  same  grade 
in  any  part  of  state.  The  public  are  taking  a  commendable  and 
increasing  interest  in  educational  affairs,  and  demanding  superior 
teachers  and  better  buildings. 

At  spring  and  fall  examinations  400  candidates  examined. 
About  70  per  cent,  licensed  to  teach,  or  176  more  than  necessary 
for  schools  of  the  district.  The  rule  is  not  to  refuse  a  certificate 
to  an  experenced  teacher  unless  his  standing  is  zero.  Generally  a 
few  suggestions  relative  to  the  subject  wherein  he  failed  would 
set  the  whole  matter  right,  and  generally  such  a  teacher  will  teach 
a  better  school  than  others  lacking  experience,  who  pass  a  better 
examination. 

4-&UFT. 
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Commends  teachers9  institutes  as  indispensable  to  the  progress  of 
the  schools. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  school-houses  have  been  thoroughly 
repaired  and  two  new  ones  built,  both  fine  and  convenient  struc- 
tures) creditable  to  the  district  and  county.  Some  poor  buildings, 
apologies  for  school  houses,  remain.  From  their  appearance  as- 
compared  with  even  the  barns  in  the  neighborhood  one  might  infer 
that  the  inhabitants  think  more  of  their  horses  than  of  their 
children. 

Suggests  that  school  boards  should  as  a  rule  employ  no  teacher 
who  is  a  stranger  to  them,  unless  the  applicant  brings  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  board  of  the  district  in  which  he  last  taught. 

Commends  the  Normal  Schools  as  doing  a  good  work  for  the 
common  schools,  in  sending  out  tp  them  thoroughly  trained  and  well 
qualified  teachers. 

Recommends  school  boards  to  subscribe  for  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Refers  to  the  imperfect  reports  of  the  Town  Clerks. 

Reports  that  with  few  exceptions  the  teachers  are  excellent, 
lovinir  their  work  and  earnestly  laboring  to  build  up  noble  charac- 
ters and  well  disciplind  minds  in  their  pupils. 


MARATHON   COUNTY. 

THOMAS  GREEN,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Reports  great  improvement  on  last  year  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
county.  Teachers  passed  a  much  better  examination  then  last 
year. 

Five  new  school  houses  have  been  built. 

Has  made  7?  visits  to  the  schools  of  the  county. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

A.  X.   HOWARD,   SUPERINTENDENT. 


Mentions  want  of  completeness  in  reports  of  district  and  town 
clerks.    Number  of  teachers  tec\\ivred  for  the  schools  of  the  county, 
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128.  Number  of  certificates  issued  during  the  year,  155;  bat  as 
about  fifty  of  them  were  for  only  six  months,  there  were  no  quali- 
fied teachers  to  spare,  and  good  teachers  were  scarce.  No.  of  ap- 
plicants for  certificates,  325. 

Many  of  the  teachers  lack  some  of  the  qualities  essential  to  en- 
tire success,  but  aie,  in  many  cases,  as  well  prepared  as  the  people 
where  they  teach  care  to  have  them.  The  people  are  satisfied  if 
the  teacher  "  can  do  all  the  sums  their  children  come  to  in  arithme- 
tic,'9 not  caring  whether  they  understand  any  principles  or  are 
taught  to  think  for  themselves.  But  this  unhealthy  state  of  things 
is  gradually  giving  way  to  better  ideas,  as  a  good  teacher  is  occa- 
sionally hired  whc  does  far  more  than  mere  school-room  work. 

Teachers'  associations  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  county 
last  winter,  by  which  the  teachers  were  greatly  benefitted.  Prof. 
O.  R.  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Sparta  graded  schools,  rendered  effi- 
cient aid  in  these. 

Good  results  are  ascribed  to  the  Normal  Institute  held  at  Toman 
in  August,  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Salisbury  and  Smith. 
The  work  there  done  gave  the  te  achers  more  enlarged  and  advanced 
ideas  of  their  responsibility. 

Alludes  to  the  great  difference  in  the  methods  of  marking  on  a- 
scale  of  10  by  examiners.  Teachers  have  been  examined  in  several 
other  counties,  and  their  papers  marked  and  sent  to  him,  with  the 
questions,  by  the  superintendents  of  such  counties,  and  found  im- 
properly marked.  Papers  were  found  marked  9£,  when  a  strictly 
fair  marking  would  give  only  0  or  7.  Hence  a  superintendent  can- 
not judge  of  the  fitness  of  an  applicant  without  personal  examina- 
tion. 

More  than  six  or  eight  hours  are  necessary  for  the  proper  exami- 
nation of  a  class  of  teachers,  so  as  to  determine  their  real  fitness  for 
the  responsible  work  of  teaching. 


OCONTO  COUNTY. 

A.   T.   6TEARN8,    SUPERINTENDENT. 


Visited  all  the  schools  of  this  county  during  the  winter  and 
spring.    Found  them  generally  in  a  tolerably  good  oo\\$\\I\o\k,>  wA 
some  of  them  deserving  of  especial  notice  iot  VXi*  V\$i  stasA*^ 
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attained  and  the  signs  of  progress  manifest.  The  citizens  with 
whom  he  conversed  were  almost  without  exception  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  their  schools.  The  general  expression 
was,  in  substance:  "We  wish  to  educate  our  children  at  home,  and 
we  want  to  make  our  school  as  good  as  any  other." 

But  very  diverse  and,  in  some  instances,  most  peculiar  notions 
were  expressed  as  to  the  manner  of  bringing  about  this  desirable 
result.  He  therefore  found  little  need  of  creating  an  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  schools,  but  rather  the  necessity  of  harmonizing  an- 
tagonistic views,  and  of  concentrating  and  directing  the  efforts 
constantly  being  made  for  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
schools. 

Four  new  school  districts  were  organized  during  the  year,  in  two 
of  which  schools  were  maintained  for  five  months.  Three  new 
school-houses  were  erected  and  some  old  ones  considerably  im- 
proved and  enlarged. 

During  the  winter,  a  Teacher's  Association  was  organized  by  the 
teachers  of  Marinette  and  Peshtigo,  contiguous  towns  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county,  and  monthly  meetings  were  held,  well  at- 
tended by  teachers,  and  creating  a  lively  interest  among  the  citi- 
zens in  the  places  where  they  were  held.  The  Superintendent 
-recommended  similar  associations  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and 
^occasional  meetings  were  held;  but  the  sparseness  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  consequent  distance  between  schools,  rendered  the 
carrying  out  of  this  recommendation,  with  much  regularity,  very 
difficult.  Further  efforts  in  the  same  direction  will  be  made  during 
.the  coming  year. 


OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY. 

PATRICK    FLANAGAN,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  imperfect  reports  of  district  clerks  are  referred  to.  Some 
of  the  clerks  report  barely  the  facts  necessary  to  draw  their  share 
of  the  public  money.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  guess-work  about  the 
financial  statement. 

The  schools  have  made  commendable  progress  during  the  past 

year,  notwithstanding  the  general  business  depression.     A   few  of 

the  old  log  school-houses  have  been  replaced  with  substantial  and 

commodious  school  building*.    T\k>  *n«t*£«  ^^^  ^%\d  teachers 
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during  the)  year,  have  been  a  little  more  than  in  the  year  previous. 
Generally  speaking,  the  people  of  the  county  are  able  and  willing 
to  maintain  good  schools,  and  they  are  beginning  to  realize  the  fact 
that  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  culture  are  coordinate  ele- 
ments of  a  true  education,  and  that  these  are  not  attainable  with- 
out efficient  teachers  and  commodious  school  buildings.  Yet  there 
is  much  left  for  improvement.  Many  schools  are  destitute  of  good 
blackboards,  outline  maps  and  charts. 

A  pleasant  and  profitable  Teacher's  Institute  was  held  at  Apple- 
ton,  under  the  skillful  management  of  Prof.  Graham,  during  a 
week  in  March.  This  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county,  the 
daily  attendance  being  200.  The  teachers  of  the  county  are  greatly 
in  need  of  institute  training,  and  all  were  disappointed  that  another 
institute  could  not  be  held  in  the  fall. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  in  the  county  for  earnest,  active 
teachers,  skilled  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  Those  who  ob- 
tain places  through  the  influence  of  friends,  but  whose  services  are 
never  required  a  second  term  in  the  district,  are  fast  departing  from 
the  ranks.  It  is  still  a  misfortune  to  the  schools  that  many  make 
teaching  merely  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else.  Their  leisure 
hours  are  given  to  special  studies  of  law,  divinity  or  medicine,  and 
not  to  the  interests  of  their  schools.  At  examinations  they  admit 
they  are  "  rusty,"  and  are  satisfied  with  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
the  lowest  grade. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  law  should  be  so  changed  that  the 
Superintendent  might  enter  upon  his  duties  before  the  first  of  Jan- 
nary  succeeding  his  election.  The  retiring  Superintendent  seldom 
has  interest  enough  in  the  schools  to  visit  them  before  the  close  of 
his  term,  leaving  all  the  schools  of  the  county  to  be  visited  by  his 
successor  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Has  made  since  January  first,  two  visits  to  all  the  schools  of  the 
oounty  that  were  in  session  two  terms,  except  the  schools  which 
dosed  before  they  could  be  visited.  In  most  cases,  found  the  teach- 
ers working  faithfully,  and  scholars  making  commendable  progress. 


POLK  COUNTY. 

CHAS.  E.  MEABS,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Is  able  to  speak  a  good  word  respecting  iYifc  ^to\gt««&  c&  \fcfe 
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teachers  and  schools  of  the  county  during  the  past  year.  Muoh  im- 
provement is  noticeable. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  successful  third  Normal  Institute,  held  at 
Osceola  Mills  from  August  18  to  September  11, 1873,  conducted  by 
Prof.  Earthman.  The  Polk  County  Teachers9  Association  has  a 
large  membership  and  a  fine  teachers9  library  of  50  volumes,  to 
which  additions  are  made  yearly.  The  Association  holds  an  annual 
meeting  during  holiday  week. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  since  the 
last  report  is  205.  While  1,430  children  of  school  age  have  attended 
school  during  the  year,  781  of  that  age  are  reported  as  not  haying 
attended.  The  proportionate  number  of  non-attendants  is  some- 
what smaller  than  during  the  previous  years,  but  it  is  yet  much 
larger  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  a  compulsory  law  will  work  the  only 
effectual  remedy.  We  must  have  such  a  law  before  the  people  will 
receive  one-half  the  benefit  from  our  schools  to  which  the  large  ex- 
penditure of  money  entitles  them.  The  average  cost  of  those  act- 
ually attending  school  in  the  county,  is  $11.75  per  scholar.  If  the 
entire  number  of  children  of  school  age  attended,  the  average  cost 
per  pupil  would  be  only  $7.25  —  a  saving  to  the  county  of  nearly 
one-half  in  the  benefits  received. 

Four  new  school-houses  have  been  built  in  the  county  during  the 
year — three  good  log  buildings  and  one  frame.  Houses 
have  been  supplied  with  new  seats,  maps,  globes,  charts  and  black- 
boards, at  a  total  expense  of  $2,262.95.  This  puts  a  large  number 
of  school  rooms  in  fine  condition  for  good  school  work.  The  im- 
provement in  this  direction  during  the  last  school  year  has  been 
much  greater  than  in  all  the  previous  years  since  the  organization  of 
the  county. 

Teachers  generally  report  promptly  at  the  end  of  eaoh  school 
month.  Occasionally  one  is  a  little  late,  but  reports  are  received 
from  all  without  exception. 

Of  district  and  town  clerks9  reports,  he  cannot  speak  so  much  in 
praise.  Not  one  was  received  in  complete  and  correct  condition* 
Thinks  there  never  will  be  correct  reports  so  long  as  the  district 
system  continues.  School  officers  are  not  paid  for  their  work,  and 
they  appear  to  think  there  are  only  two  items  of  importance  in  their 
reports,  viz:  The  number  of  days  the  school  has  been  taught,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  of  school  age  in  the  district.  The  officers 
c&nnot  be  justly  blamed  {or  not  wotVAw^  without  pay.    Let  us  have 
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-the  township  system  of  school  government,  as  a  state  law%  pay  all 
school  officers,  and  insist  upon  accurate  work. 

The  certificates  issued  were  2  first  grade,  4  second  and  76  third 
grade.     Twelve  applicants  were  refused. 

Just  previous  to  the  time  of  holding  the  annual  meetings,  a  cir- 
cular was  prepared  and  published,  containing  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  school  districts  and  district  officers: 

That  the  annual  meeting  should  be  held  on  the  last  Monday  in 
August. 

That  the  schools  should  not  be  in  session  during  the  hot  weather 
of  July  and  August;  that  as  a  rule,  school  should  be  held  not  less 
than  six  months  each  year;  that  if  a  district  cannot  maintain  school 
but  five  months,  the  session  should  be  between  the  first  of  October 
and  the  first  of  March;  that  if  there  be  six  months  school,  a  fall 
term  of  three  months  should  be  taught,  and  a  winter  or  spring  term 
of  three  months;  if  seven  months  school,  three  should  be  in  the 
fall  and  four  in  the  winter,  after  Jan.  1st;  if  eight  months  school, 
have  it  commence  the  first  of  October,  have  a  vacation  during  the 
holidays  and  the  wet  weather  of  spring,  and  close  the  last  of  June; 
if  nine  months  (and  this  should  be  in  all  districts  where  it  is  possi- 
ble), commence  the  middle  of  September,  have  three  terms  of  three 
months  each,  with  a  short  vacation  durir  g  the  holidays  and  in  the 
spring,  and  close  the  school  the  last  of  June. 

That  the  district  should  vote  a  tax  of  from  $25.00  to  $75.00  for 
school  apparatus;  that  each  school  should  have  reading  and  pho- 
netic charts,  good  blackboards  and  plenty  of  them,  outline  maps 
and  a  map  of  Wisconsin,  globe,  clock,  numeral  frame,  cube  root 
blocks,  geometrical  forms,  and  other  things  from  year  to  year,  as 
the  district  is  able  to  buy. 

That  as  soon  as  districts  are  able,  they  should  buy  a  set  of  patent 
school  desks,  with  recitation  seats,  teacher's  table  and  chair. 

The  above  recommendations  respecting  the  intermission  of  school 
during  July  and  August  have  been  made  for  three  years  past  with 
favorable  and  encouraging  results. 


RICHLAND  COUNTI. 

W.   J.    WAGGONER,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Th*  statement  is  given,  in  substance,  that  aa\otkg  t*  \b»  ^*%**> 
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of  teachers  are  so  low,  comparatively,  their  work  cannot  be  regarded 
by  them  as  permanent,  and  that  work  will,  moreover,  not  be  of  a  high 
character.  How  can  the  calling  be  made  a  permauent  one?  The 
only  answer  he  can  give  is,  More  rigid  examinations  and  higher 
wages. 

From  the  smallness  of  the  wages,  and  from  the  peculiar  relations 
which  the  teacher  sustains  to  the  community — relations  which  ex- 
pose him  to  the  criticisms  of  a  motly  array  of  inspectors  and  judges 
— the  work  has  few  attractions  for  young  men.  Most  of  them  in 
his  county  prefer  other  employments,  and  the  result  is  the  impaired 
standing  of  the  winter  schools,  which  are  entered  by  many  teachers 
with  less  than  a  week's  notice,  and  with  no  definite  results  in  view. 

Yet  the  number  of  zealous,  well-informed  teachers,  male  and  fe- 
male, is  slowly  increasing,  aad  the  outlook  for  future  progress  is  en- 
couraging. There  is  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  secure  the  best  qualified  teachers,  and  to  give  them  permanant 
employment.  Some  female  teachers  are  now  constantly  employed, 
and  more  will  be  when  their  merits  are  better  known. 

Those  who  are  recommended  by  the  superintendent  give  entire 
satisfaction,  and  thereby  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  pres- 
ent system  of  superintendency  is  increased. 

Four  new  school-houses  were  erected  in  the  county  during  the 
year,  and  the  superintendent  made  special  effort  to  have  them  suit- 
able for  their  purpose. 

In  a  large  number  of  districts  the  time  of  holding  the  annual 
meeting  has  been  changed  to  the  last  Monday  of  August. 

Many  are  arranging  to  have  fall,  winter  and  spring  terms  of 
school,  and  thus  to  avoid  a  mid-summer  term. 

He  is  satisfied  there  is  improvement  in  regularity  of  attendance 
and  in  the  matter  of  tardiness,  attributable  to  the  improved  condi- 
tion or  resources  of  the  people,  and  to  a  growing  appreciation  of 
school  privileges. 

Another  evidence  of  progress  was  the  good  attendance  at  the 
Normal  Institute,  held  at  Richland  Center  in  August.  There  was 
an  enrollment  of  117  members,  and  an  average  attendance  during 
the  four  weeks  of  74£.  This  was  a  larger  attendance  than  at  any 
previous  one,  and  good  results  are  confidently  anticipated. 

For  three  years,  monthly  reports  from  teachers  were  required, 
hutf  during  the  past  year,  term  reports  were  prescribed  instead* 
Ot  386  applicants  for  cert\ftcft\A&^<&  ^fetfe  \\^uaed%  3  receiving 
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certificates  of  the  first  grade,  10  of  the  second,  196  of  the  third, 
and  25  limited.  As  there  are  only  128  schools,  there  may  appear 
to  be  a  large  surplus  of  legally  qualified  teachers,  but  where  to 
draw  the  dividing  line  that  shall  separate  the  chosen  from  the  re- 
jected is  a  difficult  task.  If  a  knowledge  of  school  studies  were  a 
safe  criterion  to  measure  a  working  teacher  by,  it  would  be  more 
easy. 

There  should  be  a  greater  uniformity  in  methods  of  examination. 
The  Superintendent  holds  it  necessary  that  a  teacher  should  be  ex- 
amined in  the  county  in  which  he  wishes  to  teach,  and  says  that 
appeals  to  him  to  "indorse"  will  continue  to  be  in  vain. 

He  recommends  the  township  as  better  than  the  present  district 
system,  but  says  the  people  are  opposed  to  any  change.  They  see, 
in  the  proposed  system,  greater  cost  than  in  the  present  one,  and 
the  management  of  schools  put  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  These 
appear  to  their  minds  formidable  objections.  The  liberal  consid- 
eration of  u  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  "  will  not  be 
readily  entertained  by  those  districts  having  good  houses,  light 
taxes,  etc.  This  spirit  of  selfishness  would  render  it  very  unpleas- 
ant for  any  citizen  to  be  instrumental  in  procuring  the  change. 
The  township  plan  is  conceded,  by  educational  men,  to  be  the  bet- 
ter one,  and  the  legislature  should  make  the  change  obligatory,  and 
he  trusts  it  will  have  the  wisdom  and  boldness  to  do  so. 

If  the  change  cannot  be  made,  then  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
our  educational  interests  to  pay  district  officers  lor  their  services. 

lie  thinks  the  entire  support  of  the  schools  should  come  from  the 
state.  The  local  burden  of  taxation  to  support  a  five  months* 
school  is,  in  some  districts,  no  light  one.  The  result  is  poor  schools 
and 'poor  buildings.  The  property  of  the  state  ought  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  state,  and  the  income  of  the  school  fund  should 
be  supplemented  by  a  state  tax.  The  poor,  feeble  district,  whose 
wealth  is  its  children,  ought  not  to  be  made  to  bear  so  much  of  the 
burden. 


ST.  CROIX  COUNTY. 

FRANK  P.  CHAPMAN,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Refers  to  the  incompleteness  of  town  clerks'  reports.   Only  very 
few  district  clerks  are  paid  for  their  services,  and  Ytencfc  Vfasix  Tk^^\- 
gence.    Thinks  a  law  should  be  passed  to  remedy  \!h\&. 
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The  teachers  of  the  county  are  in  general  alive  to  the  importance 
of  their  work.  They  are,  however,  laboring  under  a  great  difficulty 
in  not  having  preparatory  schools  to  attend — there  being  only  one 
such  in  the  county.  This  difficulty  will  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
Normal  School,  now  in  process  of  erection  at  River  Falls,  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

The  Teachers9  Institute,  held  in  the  spring  under  the  supervision 
of  Prof.  Salisbury,  was  a  source  of  great  profit. 

School-houses  are  generally  in  good  condition.  A  few  fine  ones 
have  been  erected  during  the  past  year,  and  two  have  been  con- 
demned. 

The  Superintendent  aided  15  districts  in  procuring  maps,  and 
also  saw  that  nearly  every  district  was  supplied  with  dictionaries 
and  constitutions. 

Has  examined  since  January  1st,  152  applicants.  Of  these,  4  re- 
ceived first  grade  certificates,  13  second  grade,  and  83  third  grade, 
in  all  100.  The  county  is  in  great  need  cf  male  teachers,  who  are 
thorough  scholars. 

Has  urged  upon  the  teachers  the  necessity  of  more  thorough  in- 
struction in  orthoepy  and  penmanship — branches  sadly  neglected* 
In  the  future,  will  consider  it  a  good  cause  for  removal,  if  teachers 
do  not  instruct  in  these  branches. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  fact  that  less  than  60  per  cent,  of 
the  school  children  of  this  county  have  attended  school  during  the 
past  year.  Hitherto  he  has  been  opposed  to  compulsory  education, 
but  a  thorough  examination  of  the  statistics  of  non-attendance  in 
the  different  states,  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should 
be  appropriate  legislation  to  remedy  this  great  evil. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

FRED.    REGENFUSS,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Reports  that  the  schools,  as  a  whole,  are  making  progress.  Sev- 
eral in  the  county  may  be  regarded  as  models,  and  are  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  best  in  the  state.  Many  districts  are  repairing 
their  school-houses  or  building  now  ones,  and  furnishing  them  with 
outline  maps  and  good  comfortable  seats.  In  many  places,  also, 
some  of  the  higher  branches  are  taught,  and  teachers  holding  sec- 
ond and  first  grade  certificate*  employed. 


Want  of  punctuality  and  regular  attendance  is  a  great  evil  on 
the  part  of  scholars  yet  to  be  remedied.  Is  not  without  hope  that 
a  remedy  will  be  applied. 

In  his  visits  among  the  schools,  has  been  heartily  welcomed  by 
all,  and  his  suggestions  to  teachers  and  district  boards  in  relation 
to  improvements  have  been  kindly  received,  and  a  generally  pro- 
gressive disposition  has  been  manifested. 


WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

C.   W.   BOBY,   SUPEBINTENDENT. 

Refers  to  inaccuracy  in  district  reports,  and  believes  the  only  way 
to  remedy  the  evil,  is  to  fairly  pay  district  officers  for  their  time. 
The  following  is  quoted  from  the  special  report  of  Mr.  Julius  Ul- 
rieh,  of  Winneconne,  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  intelligent  town 
clerks:  "  The  financial  reports  of  several  districts  are  absolutely 
wrong,  and  I  was  obliged  to  correct  them  as  best  I  could.  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  we  have  more  than  fifty  persons  in  this  town 
who  cannot  even  read  or  write  their  names,  yet  but  five  are  re- 
ported. The  number  of  visits  of  the  county  superintendent  is  re- 
ported by  only  three  districts,  and  if  our  school-houses  will  accom- 
modate 750  pupils,  then  a  two-gallon  cask  will  contain  300  mackereL 
Ventilation  is  not  understood  by  any  clerk,  and  the  whole  report 
will  approximate  guess-work.  We  will  never  have  accuracy  until 
competent  men  are  elected  as  district  clerks  and  paid  for  their  work." 

The  zeal  and  interest  heretofore  shown  in  the  schools  are  not  in 
the  least  abating,  and  as  a  whole,  the  schools  are  making  progress 
in  the  right  direction.  The  county  has  a  good  reputation  for  pay- 
ing its  teachers  liberally,  and  as  a  result  an  older  and  better  class 
find  employment  there. 

"  Theory  of  Teaching,"  and  "  Art  of  Teaching,"  are  held  as  sep- 
arate matters.  The  rank  in  the  latter  is  not  placed  upon  the  certifi- 
cate nntQ  the  superintendent  has  examined  the  work  done  in  the* 
school-room.  Upon  the  scale  of  10,  8£  or  above  means  good;  7^  or 
8,  ordinary;  7  or  below,  poor.  When  poor,  or  not  marked,  district 
boards  are  advised  to  draw  the  contiact  subject  to  amendment  on 
a  week's  notice* 

The  interest  manifested  in  the  county  aaaoevatvoxv^  \fj  taai&Kt* 
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and  others  interested  in  education  is  very  commendable.  Prompt- 
ness and  enthusisam  are  tbe  rule.  The  intercharge  of  ideas  on 
leading  topics  connected  with  the  work  produces  beneficial  results 
plainly  to  be  seen.  The  County  Teachers'  Association  is  regarded 
as  second  to  none  in  any  county  of  the  state.  Much  of  the  pros- 
perity is  due  to  the  presistent  and  laudable  efforts  of  the  preced- 
ing superintendent,  Prof.  H.  A.  Hobart. 

About  30  of  the  county  schools  have  three  terms  in  the  year,  a 
fall  and  a  spring  term,  instead  of  a  long  summer  term.  This  plan 
works  admirably  and  it  will  be  the  superintendent's  aim  to  induce 
more  to  adopt  it. 


WOOD  COUNTY. 

C.  L.  POWERS,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Reports  great  progress  made  in  educational  matters  in  the  coun- 
ty during  the  past  year,  and  a  growing  interest  therein  on  the 
part  of  school  officers  and  people.  The  teachers  are  striving  for  a 
higher  standard  of  excellence. 

Cordially  endorses  the  suggestion  that  the  school  law  be  amend- 
ed so  as  to  provide  for  the  annual  examinations  to  be  held  in  the 
fall  supplemented  by  examinations  in  the  spring; — certificates  to 
be  in  force  only  until  the  next  annual  examination,  and  designed 
solely  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  exist  in  the  teaching  force  available 
for  the  summer  schools. 

A  successful  institute  was  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  commencing 
March  30,  1874,  and  continuing  four  days.  From  it  the  teachers 
carried  with  them  into  their  summer  schools  new  ideas  and 
methods  of  teaching,  and  all  fully  realized  the  benefits  of  the 
institute  work. 

The  annual  reports  of  town  clerks  are  very  unsatisfactory  in 
some  things,  and  especially  in  regard  to  finances.  Many  districts 
are  reported  as  paying  out  hundreds  of  dollars  more  than  have 
been  in  the  treasury,  and  still  a  balance  on  hand.  Others  keep  no 
separate  accounts  of  the  different  funds,  and  all  moneys  received 
are  accounted  for  in  the  column  "  From  all  other  Sources.9'  Some 
districts  report,  as  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  the  amount  of  orders 
issued,  and  altogether  the  financial  statement  is  "  confusion  worse 
confounded" 
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Many  of  the  districts  reported  nothing  for  the  oolumn  of  at- 
tendance and  few  were  entirely  correct  in  all  particulars.  Statistics 
of  attendance  and  ages  of  pupils  attending  school  have  been 
guessed  at,  in  a  measure,  by  many  clerks,  if  given  at  all. 

A  system  of  monthly  reports  has  been  adopted  which  gives  all 
the  important  facts  in  reference  to  the  school  work,  and  all  the 
statistics  needed  for  the  annual  report  that  can  be  obtained  from 
the  school  register. 

Text  Books. — There  can  be  found  in  the  county,  and,  indeed, 
in  many  schools,  nearly  all  varieties  of  text  books.  There  is 
nothing  like  uniformity,  while  many  schools  have  not  half  enough 
books  of  all  kinds.  Some  districts  have  expressed  a  determination 
to  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  books,  and  raise  by  taxation  the 
necessary  funds  to  procure  them.  But  about  one-third  of  the 
schools  are  provided  with  outline  maps,  and  nearly  all  are  sadly 
deficient  in  blackboards.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  school  officers  to  remedy  these  matters,  and  I  hope  to 
make  a  more  satisfactory  report  of  them  next  year. 


MILWAUKEE  COUNTY— First  District. 

THOMAS   O'HBRRIN,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Reports  most  of  the  school-houses  destitute  of  good  blackboards. 
Ten  of  the  thirty-five  schools  of  the  district  are  destitute  of  outline 
maps,  charts,  etc.  Other  evils  are  the  rude  construction  and  im- 
proper arrangement  of  benches  and  desks,  and  want  of  means  for 
needed  ventilation. 

Regrets  that  so  many  of  the  schools  have  insufficient  play 
grounds.  Only  five  out  of  the  thirty-five  reported  as  having  an 
?cre.  Thinks  the  school  grounds  should  be  neatly  inclosed  with  a 
good  fence  and  be  ornamented  with  shade  trees. 

An  institute  was  held  in  September.  Regards  institutes  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  progress  of  the  schools.  The  law  should  make  them 
mord  effectual  by  compelling  attendance  of  teachers. 

Of  4,179  children  of  school  age  in  the  district,  2,206  were  reported 
as  attending  school  during  the  year,  and  1,973  as  not  having  attend- 
ed. What  wonder  that  compulsory  education  has  many  advocate* 
among  earnest  men,  to  whom  the  acknowledged  pt\iMA\\*  \X\%X» vw  ^^ 
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safety  of  the  state  depends  upon  the  proper  education  of  the 
youth,"  is  not  a  stale  platitude,  but  an  eternal,  vital  truth,  which 
Republics  cannot  safely  ignore! 

The  district  had  many  good,  energetic  teachers,  who  are  alive 
to  the  responsibilities  of  their  profession,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  too  many  whose  efficiency  is  much  impaired  by  a 
slavish  use  of  the  text-book  in  hearing  recitations,  and  too  many 
who  make  little  or  no  use  of  the  blackboard,  outline  maps,  etc. 

There  were  held  five  public  examinations,  with  about  seventy  ap- 
plicants. Certificates  were  granted  to  55,  as  follows:  5  of  the  sec- 
ond grade,  35  of  the  third  grade,  and  15  limited. 

The  condition  of  the  schools,  as  a  whole,  is  prosperous. 


LA  FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

J.   G.   KNIGHT,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Refers  to  tardiness  and  inaccuracy  of  the  reports  from  town 
clerks.  Can  readily  see  that  his  own  report  must  be  imperfect  in 
many  respects,  particularly  in  relation  to  statistics,  general  and 
financial. 

The  number  of  certificates  issued  is  evidence  of  industry,  if  not 
of  good  judgment.  However,  135  were  issued  last  fall,  from  Sep- 
tember to  January  1st,  by  the  previous  Superintendent,  of  which 
there  were  25  first  grade  and  some  48  second  grade.  This  leaves, 
as  issued  by  him  during  the  present  year,  121.  Of  these,  3  were 
first  and  6  second  grade. 

At  date  of  report  had  just  closed  the  best  attended  and  most 
interesting  Teachers'  Institute  ever  held  in  the  county. 


LA  CROSSE  COUNTY. 

8.   W.   LEETE,   SUPERINTENDENT. 


Reports  a  visible  improvement  in  the  schools.  The  Institutes 
at  West  Salem,  in  the  spring  of  the  years  1873  and  1874,  were  pro- 
ductive of  great  good. 

There  is  no  longer  any  real  need  of  licenses  and  limited  oertifi- 
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cates  in  that  county,  and  it  was  last  spring  advertised  they  would 
no  longer  be  granted.  There  is  a  larger  number  of  permanent  pro 
fessional  teachers  than  ever  before. 

The  improvement  in  the  graded  school  in  the  village  of  Bangor, 
is  especially  worthv  of  note.  Tho  graded  school  in  West  Salem, 
the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  county,  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  with  well  paid,  efficient  teachers. 

Two  or  three  disticts  in  the  county  have  taken  steps  toward 
erecting  new  school-houses  within  the  next  two  years.  One  thing 
is  as  yet  sadly  neglected,  and  that  is  the  surroundings  of  the 
school- houses.  Out  buildings  and  fences,  where  the  school-yard  is 
fenced,  are*  in  a  very  poor  condition . 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

S.   P.   MARSH,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Thinks  he  can  truly  say  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
county  is  prosperous.  By  being  somewhat  particular  in  examina- 
tion, and  by  raising  the  standard  of  qualification,  "  make-believes" 
have  been  retired  from  the  field,  and  good  teachers  encouraged. 

A  large  number  of  school-houses  are  not  what  they  should  be. 
Some  fair  buildings,  but  the  most  are  poorly  seated.  Very  few 
supplied  with  outline  maps,  charts,  and,  the  most  essential  of  all, 
good  blackboards.  But  the  people  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
need  of  better  buildings.  The  high  school  building  at  Black  River 
Falls  is  an  ornament  to  the  county. 

Is  convinced  that  the  Normal  Institute  held  at  Black  River  Falls 
in  July  and  August,  accomplished  a  good  work  for  the  teachers  of 
the  county. 

Intends  to  organize  town  teachers9  associations  during  the  com* 
ing  winter. 


GREEN  COUNTY.. 

D.   H.   MORGAN,   SUPERINTENDENT, 

Refers  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  district  reports.  Being  convinced 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  return*  ot  \k&  c\^V^%Va 
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put  blanks  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  to  fill  and  forward  with 
their  monthly  reports.  Found  that  over  92  per  oent.  of  those  be- 
tween 15  and  20  years  attended  the  winter  schools,  and  were  it  not 
a  custom  among  some  German  citizens  to  take  their  ohildren  from 
school  at  an  early  age,  tha  per  cent,  would  be  much  greater. 

Proposes  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  town  clerks  about  October  1, 
1875,  when  their  reports  will  be  handed  in,  and  mutual  aid  given, 
to  have  them  as  correct  as  possible. 

Reports  the  supply  of  first  class  teachers  small,  and  the  demand 
for  them  never  so  great.  Has  been  called  on  by  more  district 
boards  than  at  any  previous  time,  for  teachers  whom  he  could 
recommend. 


BUFFALO  COUNTY. 

L.    KESSINGER,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

District  and  town  clerks9  reports  more  reliable  than  hitherto,  al- 
though by  no  means  entirely  correct. 

Pronounces  schools  and  teachers  still  in  a  progressive  condition. 
Though  certificates  of  the  two  higher  grades  do  not  increase  in 
number,  the  average  standing  in  the  third  grade  has  consider- 
ably improved.  Many  young  teachers  are  necessarily  still  employed, 
but  the  standard  not  being  accommodated  to  them,  they  are  in- 
duced to  exertion  to  obtain  certificates.  This  may  be  the  reason  for 
the  unexpectedly  large  attendance  at  the  Institute — 70  against  50 
last  year, — and  for  the  interest  and  earnestness  characterizing  its 
members.     Thinks  the  Institute  was  of  great  service  to  all. 

At  the  time  of  visiting  each  school,  duplicate  reports  of  its  con- 
dition are  made  out  on  blanks  prepared  for  the  purpose,  one  of 
which  is  given  to  the  teacher  to  be  handed  to  the  district  clerk, 
and  the  other  preserved  by  the  Superintendent  for  reference.  This 
report  gives  both  teacher  and  district  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  how 
the  Superintendent  found  the  schools,  what  reforms  need  atten- 
tion, etc. 

Some  new  school  houses  have  this  year  taken  the  place  of  old 
ones,  and  they  are  in  almost  every  instance  creditable  structures. 
Some  districts  with  houses  that  should  be  replaced  with  new  ones, 
rail  at  the  Superintendent  for  doing  his  duty  in  urging  the  change. 
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IOWA  COUNTY. 

WM.    H.  PECK,   SUPERINTENDENT; 

Has  visited  60  schools  since  the  first  of  January,  Finds  the 
the  chief  failure  of  teachers  is  in  maintaining  good  order.  Many 
teachers,  otherwise  well  qualified,  fail  of  success  on  this  account. 

It  has  been  customary,  and  to  some  extent  still  is,  for  school 
officers  to  hire  relations  or  special  friends  —  a  custom  the  superin- 
tendent has  done  all  he  could  to  discourage. 

This  fall  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  demand  than  usual  for  ex- 
perienced teachers.  If  districts  would  vote  more  money  the  de- 
mand could  be  supplied  at  home,  as  a  large  number  of  the  best 
teacher3  have  become  disgusted  and  quit  teaching,  owing  to  lack  of 
remuneration.  Three  new  school  houses  have  been  erected  and 
several  repaired  or  enlarged  during  the  past  year.  In  a  country 
district,  in  Dodgeville,  a  new  house  costing  $800,  has  been  erected 
to  take  the  place  of  one  burned.  (It  seems  a  pity  that  fire  wouldn't 
consume  several  worthless  school  buildings  still  left.)  In  three  dis- 
tricts in  the  county,  the  people  have  failed  to  maintain  school  for 
live  months. 

There  has  been  one  institute  held  at  Dodgeville,  attended  by  sixty- 
five  teachers,  and  ably  conducted  by  Prof.  McGregor.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  another  in  Moscow,  during  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber. 

No  town  has,  as  yet,  tried  the  township  system. 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY. 

H.  M.  OLDER,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Reports  that,  although  meeting  with  many  discouragements,  he 
is  glad  to  be  able  to  point  to  many  noticeable  improvements. 

Of  56  school  houses,  13  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  county. 
Two  new  school  houses  are  in  process  of  erection.  A  much  larger 
amount  has  this  year  been  voted  for  repairs  than  in  any  previous 
year;  and  many  buildings  are  being  re-seated,  and  made  generally 
more  comfortable  for  the  winter  term.  This  improvement,  he 
thinks,  is  partially  due  to  his  efforts  in  peraonaVVj  ft&Vv&Tt^&atataX 
5-h8cpt. 
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boards,  and  in  presenting  to  the  people  through  the  county  papers 
and  in  a  public  address  the  needs  of  the  sohools. 

Another  improvement  has  grown  out  of  the  law  allowing  district 
boards  to  appropriate  $75  annually  for  school  apparatus.  A  large 
number  of  school-houses  are  now  furnished  with  outline  maps, 
globes,  writing  charts,  numerical  and  reading  frames,  etc. 

An  increased  interest  is  reported  in  Institutes  and  Associations. 
During  the  year  ending  August  31,  1873,  there  was  held  one  Insti- 
tute of  five  days.  During  the  year  ending  August  31,  1874,  there 
were  25  days9  Institute  work,  shared  in  by  60  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers,  and  40  days  work  has  been  given  this  year,  which  will 
more  properly  go  into  the  report  of  next  year. 

A  corresponding  advance  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers  has 
been  noted.  The  standard  for  certificates  has  been  raised,  yet  the 
scholarship  of  applicants  has  advanced  in  a  greater  ratio. 

Regrets  to  report  no  improvement  in  town  and  district  clerks* 
reports  are  very  unreliable,  and  will  be  so  until  they  are  paid  for 
their  work  and  made  responsible  for  all  public  money  lost  by  their 
carelessness. 

Of  3,543  children  of  school  age,  only  2,095  attended  school  dur- 
ing the  year,  leaving  1,448,  or  nearly  one-third,  that  did  not  attend 
at  all.  The  Superintendent  thinks  this  a  great  wrong  that  can  be 
remedied  only  by  educating  the  parents,  or  by  a  compulsory  law 
from  the  legislature.  He  also  thinks  the  percentage  of  attendance 
would  be  increased  by  increasing  the  legal  minimum  of  100  school 
days,  there  being  a  direct  correspondence  between  such  percentage 
and  the  number  of  days  the  school  annually  continues. 


BROWN  COUNTY. 

M.    H.    LYNCH,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Declares  the  statistical  portion  of  his  annual  report  very  unrelia- 
ble from  the  imperfect  returns  of  town  clerks,  who  often  give 
barely  the  facts  necessary  to  draw  publio  money. 

Reports  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  prosperous.  During  the 
past  year,  12  new  Bchoo\-bu\\&\T\£&  W?^Wsi\  ^ra&ed  and  neatly 
furnished.     The  greater  pottvoii  oi  \k*  \.**0tiw^  t*Xsh^  <<£*&&  ^a* 
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tions.  The  teachers,  as  a  class,  perform  their  work  with  marked 
ability  and  faithfulness.  Two  very  successful  Institutes  have  been 
held. 


SAUK  COUTY. 

JAS.  T.  LUNN,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  this  county  are 
reported  by  the  town  clerk  as  not  attending  any  public  school. 
Some  are  probably  not  reported  who  should  be,  and  some  are 
attending  private  or  high  schools,  but  there  yet  remains  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number  as  non-attendants.  Of  those  who  did 
attend  school,  the  average  attendance  is  but  one-half  the  average 
"time  schools  were  in  session,  while  for  all  the  children  of  school 
age  the  average  attendance  is  but  one-third  the  average  time 
schools  were  in  session.  What  is  the  use  of  decrying  our  school 
system  when  the  public  will  allow  it  to  produce  but  one-third  of 
what  it  is  capable  of  producing? 

In  many  localities,  there  is  a  willingness  to  have  only  enough 
schooling  to  entitle  the  district  to  a  share  in  the  annual  distribution 
of  the  public  moneys,  and  one  district  is  found  which  maintained 
school  but  four  months  during  the  past  year. 

In  contrast  with  these  elements  of  discouragement,  he  is  glad  to 
note  the  willingness  ot  the  people  to  be  taxed  for  school  purposes; 
the  building  of  new  school  houses — four  within  the  year;  the  refur- 
nishing of  old  houses  with  new  seats;  the  purchase  of  more  charts, 
maps,  globes  and  blackboards;  an  increased  desire  for  better  quali- 
fied teachers,  and  the  willingness  of  teachers  to  attend  the  associa- 
tions and  institutes  in  order  to  render  themselves  more  efficient  in 
school  work. 

Frequent  requests  for  private  examinations  and  for  the  endorse- 
ment of  certificates  issued  in  other  counties,  meet  the  decided  dis- 
approval of  the  superintendent.  Endorsements  he  has  declined 
to  give. 

Owing  to  the  in  frequency  of  school  visits  by  the  superintendent 
in  so  large  a  county,  the  need  of  local  supervision  by  district  boards 
and  parents  is  the  more  imperative.     The  law  now  provides  "  tlsak 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  district  boards  to  V\s\t  \tae  «K&kO&&  \kA*x 
their  care,  to  examine  the  schools  and  counsel  foe  lew^ex*"    ^&^> 
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however,  is  seldom  done;  some  district  officers  do  not  visit  their 
schools  during  their  three  years1  term. 

Two  Institutes  were  held  during  the  year,  respectively  two  and 
four  weeks  in  length,  and  both  well  attended.  There  seemed  to  be 
much  interest  centered  in  these,  and  great  good  was  derived  by 
those  who  attended  with  the  intention  of  working  to  learn. 

This  criticism,  however,  upon  the  Institute  work  is  made,  that 
there  is  an  attempt  to  teach  too  much  and  to  teach  it  too  minutely. 

Libraries. — In  the  district  libraries  of  the  county  there  are  906 
volumes;  the  largest  number  being  in  the  Sauk  City  district.  It 
seems  to  me,  says  the  superintendent,  that  this  means  of  diffusing 
sound,  popular  information  does  not  receive  the  attention  to  which 
its  merits  entitle  it.  Our  schools  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  pupils9  minds  with  all  knowledge;  where- 
as they  are  really  but  the  means  to  enable  the  pupil  to  acquire  in- 
formation through  future  life.  Few  families  are  possessed  of  a 
library,  however  small,  and  in  many  cases  where  they  have  one,  the 
books  are  of  a  character  that  may  injure,  rather  than  benefit  the 
reader.  We  have  thousands  of  young  people  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  of  age  who,  for  lack  of  anything  else  to  do,  spend  their  even- 
ings away  from  home  in  loafing,  gossiping,  playing  games  of  chance, 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  dissipated  life.  Some  of  this  class 
-would  read,  if  they  could  procure  books  suited  to  their  ages,  tastes 
.and  qualifications.  District  libraries,  if  properly  handled,  and  com- 
posed of  suitable  books,  seem  to  offer  a  very  feasible  means  of  pro- 
Ariding  a  reliable  source  of  information  for  a  whole  neighborhood. 
■One  objection  to  the  present  plan  of  single  district  libraries  is,  a 
.stock  of  books  likely  to  be  provided  by  a  country  district,  would 
.soon  be  read  and  then  the  books  would  lie  as  useless  material  and 
"be  treated  accordingly.  I  would  rather  a  scheme  could  be  provided 
lhat  would  establish  a  central  town  or  county  depository,  from 
-which  districts  furnishing  a  certain  quota  of  money  or  books  could 
temporarily  draw,  thus  practically  forming  a  town  or  county  circu- 
lating library. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said,  that  although  our  schools  are  exe- 
cuting no  startling  or  dazzling  educational  movements,  there  is  no 
great  cause  for  discouragement.  The  work  done  is  of  an  elemen- 
tary, unostentatious  character,  requiring  time  for  its  fruition.  That 
they  have  in  the  twenty-five  years  settlement  of  this  county,  grown 
from  nothing  to  their  present  proportions,  is  a  harbinger  for  their 
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accomplishing  more  when  they  reach  the  higher  plane  to  which  we 
should  labor  to  elevate  them. 


WAUSHARA  COUNTY. 

THEO.   8.   CHIPMAN,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

From  this  county  numerous  improvements  in  school  buildings  are 
reported.  Five  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  two  of  superior 
character,  and  nine  have  been  variously  improved.  Of  these  lat- 
ter, two  have  been  papered.  The  Superintendent  says  that  the 
plan  of  papering  school-houses  is  a  good  one,  and  should  be  gen- 
erally adopted. 

Two  Normal  Institutes  are  reported,  conducted  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, who  was  assisted  by  local  teachers  of  experience.  Thirty 
days  were  devoted  to  general  instruction,  class  recitations  and  dis- 
cussions upon  the  common  branches.  The  exercises  during  the 
succeeding  and  last  five  days  of  the  term,  were  conducted  by  the 
state,  and  related  to  methods  of  teaching. 

Two  select  school  terms  are  reported,  one  in  the  spring  and  the 
other  in  the  fall,  with  average  attendance  of  about  thirty-five, 
nearly  one-half  of  whom  were  teachers.  Some  of  the  teachers  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county  also  attended  the  Berlin  Institute 
in  August.  Teachers9  Associations  and  meetings  have  been  quite 
regularly  held  in  Waushara  and  adjoining  counties. 

Of  the  172  certificates  issued  during  the  year,  17  were  to  females 
16  years  of  age,  13  to  females  17  years  of  age,  and  the  rest,  142, 
to  persons  18  years  and  over.  Certificates  were  withheld  from 
some  applicants  16  years  old,  though  reaching  the  required  stand- 
ard in  all  branches. 

In  March,  a  circular  was  issued  to  district  clerks,  containing  the 
name,  grade  and  post-office  address  of  each  person  holding  a  certifi- 
cate in  the  county. 

The  county  furnished  three  pupils  to  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School. 
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CLARK  COUNTY. 

B.   J.   8AWYEB,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Clark  county  is  reported  as  not  asleep,  but  thorougly  awake  to 
her  own  interest  in  educational  matters.  The  past  year  has  added 
to  the  county  thirteen  new  districts,  with  school-houses  valued  at 
nearly  $20,000.  Several  old  buildings  have  given  way  to  new  ones, 
and  nearly  $1,000  worth  of  apparatus  has  been  purchased.  The  in* 
crease  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  282.  A  large 
brick  school-house  at  Neillsville  is  now  nearly  completed,  which  is 
well  arranged,  and  will  accommodate  about  300  scholars. 

The  institute  at  that  place  in  April  was  in  every  respect  a  suc- 
cess, the  teachers  being  well  pleased  with  the  benefit  it  imparted  to 
them. 

The  superintendent  has  made  his  calls  upon  the  schools  informal, 
and  as  practical  as  possible. 

At  the  fine  examination  held  in  the  spring,  there  were  fifty-seven 
applicants,  thirty-six  of  whom  received  certificates.  Eighteen  pri- 
vate examinations  were  held. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

THOMAS   L.    REDLON,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Has  examined  during  the  year  241  applicants,  and  granted  150 
certificates  of  full  grade,  and  six  half  year  certificates.  Hls  also 
licensed  eight  on  the  recommendation  of  district  boards,  a  practice, 
however,  which  he  has  discontinued,  and  thinks  ought  to  be  entirely 
abandoned. 

Does  not  grant  a  certificate  to  any  applicant  under  16  years  of 
age,  and  thinks  there  should  be  a  law  fixing  a  limit  of  age,  under 
which  limit  certificates  could  not  be  granted.  Thinks  17  years 
should  be  the  limit.  The  pernicious  effects  of  placing  very  young 
persons  in  charge  of  schools  are  plainly  to  be  seen,  for  even  if  not 
defective  in  learning,  they  are  defective  in  judgment  and  the  abil- 
ity to  govern. 

Of  the  97  school-houses  in  the  county,  he  does  not  think  that 
over  one-fourth  are  nt  to  \>u  c&\\&&  \y^  xtax  xwxve.    Thinks  that  the 
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power  of  condemning  school  houses  ought  to  be  left  wholly  with 
the  county  superintendent,  as  he  finds  it  d.  fficult  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  chairman  of  any  town  board  in  condemning  a 
building  that  the  same  chairman  would  not  use  as  a  stall  for  his 
horses. 

Thinks  the  penuriousness  that  prevents  the  building  of  suitable 
school  houses,  and  the  employment  of  competent  teachers,  is  very 
injurious.  As  the  common  school  is  the  place  where  the  characters 
of  at  least  seven-eighths  of  the  rising  generation  are  molded,  prin- 
ciples of  refinement,  truth  and  good  morals  ought  there  to  be  in- 
culcated by  the  surroundings. 


DANE  COUNTY— Second  District. 

H.   S.   FRAWLKY,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Reports  four  new  school -houses  erected  during  the  year.  Sev- 
eral others  have  been  improved  and  supplied  with  maps,  apparatus, 
and  other  appliances  for  teaching.  Has  occasionally  seen  a  globe 
ornamenting  a  desk,  but  has  rarely  found  one  in  use.  Expects  to 
have  these  aids  properly  used  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
Many  of  the  school  grounds  have  been  fenced,  planted  with  shade 
trees,  and  otherwise  rendered  attractive;  but  there  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement  in  this  direction. 

Has  held  16  public  examinations,  examined  512  applicants,  and 
issued  286  certificates.  It  has  been  the  aim  to  submit  questions, 
the  answers  to  which  will  require  the  exercise  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment— those  involving  a  knowledge  of  principles.  Has  aimed  to 
make  the  examinations  a  thorough  test  of  scholastic  ability  and  a 
sifting  out  of  those  lacking  the  requisites  for  success  in  teaching. 

The  instruction  given  in  many  of  our  schools  is  excellent,  yet  in 
some  instances  the  parsimony  of  districts  precludes  real  progress. 
The  salary  offered  is  not  enough  to  insure  the  services  of  good 
teachers.  It  is  recommended  that  teachers  of  character  and  ability 
should  be  sought  after,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  their  services  re- 
tained from  year  to  year. 

The  publication  of  a  paper  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of 
the  schools  of  the  county,  has  been  commenced  at  Black  Earth. 
Its  mission  is  to  diffuse  knowledge,  awaken  public  ^ii\»m»oX  *sA. 
instill  new  rigor  into  the  schools. 
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There  are  two  teachers9  Associations  in  the  district,  which  have 
held  several  meetings  during  the  year.  In  these  gatherings,  class 
drill  has  been  given,  papers  for  general  information  and  instruction 
read,  and  practical  questions  that  pertain  to  the  teacher's  work  dis- 
cussed. Teachers  are  thus  taught  to  question  topically  and  syste- 
matically, to  teach  with  more  life  and  energy;  and  scholars  are,  in 
consequence,  taught  to  study  subjects  minutely  and  with  better  re- 
sults. The  best  teachers  habitually  attend  these  meetings,  gather 
strength  and  enthusiasm,  are  stimulated  to  renewed  and  better  di- 
rected energy,  and  leave  their  impress  upon  their  schools.  They 
have  thus  proved  to  be  an  active  and  powerful  agency  in  advancing- 
the  condition  of  our  schools,  and  in  creating  an  interest  among  the 
people  generally. 

Has  sought  to  make  his  visits  to  schools  as  informal,  instructive- 
and  practical  as  possible.  After  noticing  the  condition  and  needs- 
of  a  school,  the  methods  of  instruction  employed,  and  the  advance- 
ment made,  the  Superintendent  usually  takes  charge  of  the  school,, 
examines  the  different  classes,  endeavors  to  exemplify  how,  in  his 
opinion,  the  lesson  or  subject  should  be  taught,  taking  especial 
pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  teacher  and  pupils  the  import- 
ance of  well  prepared  lessons,  and  of  thorough  and  practical  teach- 
ing. From  the  results  visible,  he  believes  this  is  a  potent  means 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

An  Institute  of  five  days  was  held  in  April,  at  Mazomanie.  This* 
was  largely  attended,  and  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  teachers 
attending.  Many  were  convinced  that  their  teaching  heretofore 
had  been  too  bookish,  deficient  in  method,  and  devoid  of  zest,  and 
have  determined  to  make  persistent  efforts  to  improve  their  quali- 
fications. Many  of  the  summer  schools  showed  the  practical  re- 
sults of  the  good  work  then  done. 

In  general,  evidences  of  educational  improvement  are  percepti- 
ble in  the  county.  The  schools  are  more  efficient,  and  there  is- 
greater  willingness  to  employ  better  teachers  and  pay  higher  wages* 


EAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY. 

J.   P.   ELLIS,     SUPERINTENDENT. 

Calls  attention  to  the  statistical  portions  of  his  annual  report  for 
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the  purpose  of  making  an  apology  for  their  inaccuracy.  It  iff 
impossible  for  an  officer  to  make  accurate  reports  unless  he  ha» 
control  of  the  sources  from  which  the  body  of  his  report  comes* 
Suggests  as  a  means  of  correcting  errors  in  the  future,  that  the 
blanks  for  the  town  and  district  clerks  be  sent  direct  to  the  super- 
intendent, that  he  may  communicate  with  officers  of  the  districts 
and  towns  from  which  reports  of  greatest  inaccuracy  come,  render- 
ing such  help  and  suggestions  as  are  needed.  Inaccuracies  may 
be  seen  by  looking  at  any  county  superintendent's  report  critically, 
but  the  sources  are  not  seen,  because  the  district  reports  from 
each  town  are  consolidated  and  sent  in  by  the  superintendent  as 
the  report  of  each  town  only.  Knowing  by  his  file  of  reports' 
where  the  errors  in  them  are,  by  a  few  suggestions  sent  out  with 
the  blanks  he  can  help  the  clerk  to  correct  any  repetition  of  sucb 
errors. 

The  report  on  illiteracy,  as  given,  is  inaccurate  and  entirely 
useless  for  the  purposes  intended. 

Finds  a  great  diversity  among  the  regulations  of  different  super- 
intendents for  conducting  examinations  and  granting  certificates 9 
Suggests  that  a  general  system  be  adopted  in  relation  to  the  meth- 
ods pursued,  the  questions  used  and  the  percentage  of  attainment 
required,  both  special  and  average — so  that  the  examination  of 
teachers  may  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  throughout  the  state* 

Also  suggests  the  wisdom  of  a  uniform  rule  in  regard  to  granting 
limited  certificates.  The  responsibility  of  granting  or  refusing 
them,  usually  rests  with  the  superintendent,  while  the  district 
boards  are  really  the  responsible  parties.  He  gives  a  limited  cer- 
tificate only  on  written  request  from  the  board. 

In  visiting  schools,  besides  carefully  inspecting  the  school  prop- 
erty, he  requests  the  teacher  to  conduct  recitations  in  those  branches 
first,  in  which  he  showed  the  least  knowledge  at  examination.  The 
percentage  in  examinations  being  lowest  in  reading,  he  has  given 
nearly  all  his  time  to  the  examination  of  methods  pursued  in  teach- 
ing this  subject  and  in  criticising  errors  therein. 

The  superintendent  further  says,  that  as  he  found  no  records  or 
other  sources  of  information  to  guide  him  in  his  duties,  he  was 
obliged  to  begin  as  though  he  was  the  first  incumbent  of  the  office, 
and  rely  entirely  upon  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  was  necessary 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  He  therefore  suggests  that 
records  be  made  of  everything  of  importance  to  lY^tefccta^T^%0^o<^% 
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and  superintendents,  so  that  successive  incumbents  may  be  leas  em- 
barrassed in  entering  upon  the  work,  and  the  work  itself  be  con- 
sequently less  tentative  in  character. 


FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY— second  distbict. 

JAMES  J.   KELLY,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  this  district  there  are  79  school  districts,  in  each  of  which  a 
school  has  been  maintained  at  least  five  months  during  the  year. 

Five  examinations  were  held  during  the  year.  The  number  was 
234,  of  whom  161  were  licensed  and  73  rejected.  Two  or  more 
days  were  given  to  each  examination,  and  each  applicant  was  re- 
quired to  answer  the  questions  both  in  writing  and  orally.  Thinks 
it  impossible  to  conduct  an  examination  satisfactorily  within  the 
limits  of  one  day.  Maintains  also  that  as  the  advancement  of  the 
schools  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  teach- 
ers, superintendents  should  be  very  careful  to  license  only  those  who 
are  thoroughly  qualified.  To  this  matter  he  has  given  much  atten- 
tion. 

Thinks  it  but  simple  justice  to  say  that  the  teachers  under  his 
supervision  are  laboring  earnestly  and  faithfully  in  their  profession. 
They  are  constantly  improving  themselves  by  attending  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  or  other  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  fruit  of  their 
labor  is  discernible  in  their  increased  power  as  teachers. 

But  some  of  the  most  efficient  ones  are  discouraged  by  a  lack  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  by  the  small  pittance 
offered  for  their  services.  The  people  complain  of  the  stringency 
of  the  times,  and  endeavor  to  procure  teachers  at  very  low  wages, 
and  maintain  school  for  only  a  few  months  in  the  year.  This  course 
drives  the  ablest  teachers  into  other  employments,  more  remunera- 
tive, and  leaves  the  schools  to  be  conducted  by  a  corps  of  young 
and  inefficient  instructors. 

An  Institute  of  one  week  was  held  in  September,  conducted  by 
Prof.  Graham.     There  was  an  enrollment  of  106  members,  the  dis- 
cipline was  excellent,  and  the  session  resulted  in  much  good  to  all 
present. 
Has  visited  73  different  acYvooU  during  the  year,  and  made  144 
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visits  in  all,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  help  teachers,  and  to  incline 
pupils  to  correct  existing  evils. 

While  much  has  been  accomplished  in  different  directions  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  schools,  there  remains  a  vast  amount  of  la- 
bor yet  to  be  performed  to  remove  all  obstacles  that  hinder  their 
perfect  work. 


REPORTS  OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BELOIT. 

FAYETTE  ROYCE,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  your  official  instructions  to  Superintendents  of  cities,  you  re* 
quest  any  items  of  general  interest  concerning  the  public  schools 
under  their  charge,  to  be  reported  to  you,  besides  the  usual  annual 
report. 

I  am  glad  to  be  enabled  to  report  that  the  organization  of  our 
school  system  is  assuming  a  clearer  and  more  emphatic  shape. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  C.  G.  G.  Paine  (late  of  Chicago)  as 
Principal,  and  Misses  Frances  A.  Lewis,  Sarah  A.  Smith  and  Lilla 
C.  Redington  as  assistants,  our  handsome  and  commodious  high 
school  building  is  filled  with  160  scholars  of  an  excellent  class  and 
character. 

Many  of  these  students  come  from  the  surrounding  towns,  and 
pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $20  per  annum.  These  last  are  earnest  and 
laborious  in  their  application  to  study  and  evidently  mean  business. 
They  exercise  a  favorable  influence  on  the  school  and  increase  its 
spirit  of  progress  perceptibly. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  as  follows: 

Prof.  Paine,  teacher  of  Greek  Latin  and  Mental  Science.  Miss 
Lewis,  Drawing,  Latin  and  the  higher  Mathematics.  Miss  Smith, 
Vocal  Music  and  the  German  and  French  languages.  Miss  Red- 
ington, the  English  branches  and  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Our  school  board  has  determined  to  introduce  the  study  of  Vocal 
Music  and  Drawing  in  all  the  departments  of  the  public  schools. 
The  thorough  methods  of  Boston  and  Chicago  are  being  followed, 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  teacher,  under  whose  care  the 
pupils  will  be  taught  to  sing  from  the  written  notes;  to  read  music 
At  sight,  of  a  suitable  character  lot  \>&«vt  &S&wc&  grades  in  the 
schools 
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In  the  teaching  of  Drawing,  the  system  of  Krusi  has  been 
adopted — a  simple  and  clear  method,  under  which  any  child  of 
moderate  ability  can  learn  the  art. 

The  German  and  French  languages  are  taught  conversationally, 
under  a  teacher  (Miss  S.  A.  Smith),  who  has  been  educated  in  Eu- 
rope. The  manuals  used  are  the  simple  and  excellent  ones  of  Ahn. 
Over  forty  students  attend  the  German  classes. 

We  hope  to  make  our  High  School  a  place  where  a  fine  degree  of 
culture  can  be  otained  by  all  earnest  students,  in  the  classics,  the 
modern  languages,  music,  drawing,  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences;  and  the  prospect  is  highly  encouraging.  Our  new  high 
school  building  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  plot  of  seven  acres,  lying 
in  a  central  part  of  the  city  on  the  west  bank  of  Rock  river;  and 
is  pleasantly  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  commanding 
fine  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  janitor  lives  in  a  house 
on  the  premises,  and  has  special  charge  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds. 

In  the  eastern  section  of  our  city,  a  handsome  ward  school,  ca- 
pable of  seating  four  hundred  scholars,  will  be  built,  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  legislation  can  be  obtained. 

The  sentiment  of  our  community  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
school  board  carrying  out  a  thorough  and  elevated  system  of  edu- 
cation; justly  thinking  it  is  a  false  economy  to  stunt  and  cripple 
this  most  vital  interest.  The  schools  are  looked  upon  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  social  fabric,  which  must  be  made  broad  and 
strong,  and  abiding. 


BERLIN. 

N.   H.   DQDSOX,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  schools  of  the  city 
of  Berlin  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The  interest  of  our 
citizens  is  increasing,  rather  than  abating,  and  with  growing  num- 
bers, and  a  course  of  study  slightly  changing  from  year  to  year  as  ex- 
perience dictates,  we  feel  that  we  are  doing  good  work  in  the  cause 
of  public  education. 

One  new  school,  a  primary  department,  "naa  \>fe«n  ot^xCylsA  Vst 
the  new  year.    For  nil  departments  ire  \i*v*  ibwLtooft.  x<aoxa^^ 
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seated  and  heated,  with  plenty  of  blackboard  room.  We  are  adding* 
apparatus  from  time  to  time,  but  still  greatly  need  large  additions. 
Our  cabinet  of  natural  history  has  grown  very  much  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  King,  and  now  contains  many  specimens  of  great  interest. 

Our  library  has  been  largely  added  to  and  made  more  open  to  the 
public,  who  have  availed  themselves  largely  of  its  advantages. 

We  have  been  fortunate,  for  many  years,  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  and  have  pursued  the  policy  of  retaining  every  one  aa 
long  as  possible.  When  we  have  been  unable  to  avoid  changes  in 
.  the  higher  departments,  we  have  felt  that  our  standard  must  now 
be  lowered,  that  we  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  entirely  fill  the 
places  vacated.  But  so  far,  we  have  found,  after  a  few  weeks,  that 
the  new  teacher  had  adopted  the  best  features  of  the  old  and  had 
some  new  ideas  that  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  so  that, 
thus  far,  we  have  steadily  improved,  with  no  discouraging  failures. 

The  standing  of  our  schools  is  so  good  at  home,  that  for  years  no 
scholar  has  left  our  city  for  instruction  in  any  branches  within  our 
course,  while  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  number  are  constantly 
with  us  from  abroad. 

We  have  kept  very  free  from  sectarian  and  all  other  ill  feeling* 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  Jew  and  Enlightened  Heathen,  vlike  codp- 
erate  with  us  in  building  up  a  thorough  school  system. 

With  the  single  exception  of  a  small  German  school  fcr  the  chil- 
dren of  German  parents  who  desire  their  children  to  first  speak, 
read  and  write  that  language,  no  attempt  has  been  made  for  years 
to  keep  up  an  independent  school. 

We  have  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  population  of  Germans 
and  Poles,  who  but  slowly  learn  their  rights  and  privileges.  To 
aid  them  we  have  sent  a  sort  of  missionary  to  look  up  all  children 
of  proper  school  age,  and  explain  to  parents,  especially  explaining 
that  no  pay  was  required.  We  are  amply  rewarded  in  increased 
numbers,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  the  dull  eye  and  stolid  face  be* 
come  bright  and  radiant  with  expression  after  a  few  months  of 
school  life. 

I  suggest  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  some  school  officer  in 
every  school  district  to  look  after  every  child  of  school  age  and 
make  a  personal  effort  to  secure  attendance.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  substitute  for  the  compulsory  law  which  it  seems  we  are  not 
to  have  soon. 

The  Institute  held  bete  in  August  by  Prof.  Graham  and  Mr* 
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Barnes,  was  a  great  success.  The  very  anxiety  of  teachers  to  ac- 
complish a  great  deal,  leads  them  away  from  first  principles  and 
from  exactness  in  teaching  common  things.  No  one  can  so  well 
recall  them  as  Prof.  Graham.  Mr?  Barnes  is  a  very  pleasing  and 
thorough  teacher.  We  fchall  be  very  happy  if  we£can  have  their 
services  about  the  same  time  next  summer. 

Our  teachers  have  for  several  years  held  teachers'  meetings  on 
Saturday  forenoons.  They  now  meet  every  alternate  Saturday, 
spending  the  whole  day  in  Institute  work,  etc.,  having  the  co-ope- 
ration of  teachers  from  the  surrounding  districts.  The  meetings 
are  profitable  to  all  concerned. 

Our  last  graduating  class  from  the  high  school  numbered  fifteen, 
and  our  whole  number  seventy,  most  of  whom  have  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  we  believe  have  been  eminently  successful. 


JANESVILLE. 

L.  J.  BARROWS,  CLERK  OF  THE  BOARD  OF   EDUCATION. 

The  present  condition  of  the  city  schools  has  never  been  excelled 
in  efficiency,  and  it  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  intelligent  citizens 
that  the  schools  are  doing  excellent  service  for  their  children.  The 
attitude  of  the  mass  of  people  towards  the  schools  is^  known  to  be 
friendly,  and  their  friendliness  has  resulted  from  the  persistence  of 
the  authorities  in  making  the  schools  essentially  places  for  honest, 
earnest  study  of  the  elements  of  citizenship.  His  Honor,  the  Mayor, 
Henry  Merrill,  was  pleased  to  say  in  his  inaugural  last  April: 

41 1  wish  to  call  your  attention  (common  council)  to  the  present 
excellent  condition  of  our  public  schools,  and  to  suggest  to  you  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  them  by  both  moral  and  material  support. 
I  find  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  to  be  a  small  fraction  over 
eleven  years,  including  the  attendance  of  the  high  school.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  our  children  thrown  upon  the  street  at  a 
still  earlier  age,  which  would  be  the  case  if  a  less  efficient  policy 
should  be  inaugurated.  Tf  we  are  to  have  industrious,  lawabiding 
citizens,  it  must  be  by  the  healthy  influence  of  our  public  schools." 

To  keep  the  children  in  school  for  a  longer  term,  if  done  at  a 
greater  expense  even  than  that  now  incurred,  would  be  justified  \sl 
the  light  of  the  average  age  of  the  present  pu\>\\fc.    TVve*  *n«?%^ 
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Age,  eleven  and  two-tenths  years,  alone  constitutes  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  favor  of  greatly  increased  efforts  to  improve  the 
schools,  until  by  the  force  of  an  intellignt  public  sentiment,  the 
continuance  in  school  shall  be  greatly  increased.  Most  citizens 
depend  wholly  upon  public  schools  for  educating  their  children. 
Comparatively  few  children  will  acquire  the  rudiments  of  education 
unless  the  state  furnishes  the  opportunity.  How  important  it  is 
then  for  society,  for  prosperity,  for  human  happiness  in  every  sense, 
in  the  present  complications  of  society,  to  insure  ample  means  for 
educating  all  children,  so  that  society's  very  existence  shall  be  no 
doubtful  question,  and  so  that  its  political  and  eleemosynary  func- 
tions shall  be  so  performed  that  any  locality  shall  justly  feel  that 
at  least  it  has  done  its  whole  duty  up  the  average  of  all  the  com- 
munities in  the  land. 

By  the  thoughtful  citizen  it  is  readily  understood  that  our  schools 
are  settled  upon  a  definite  policy,  and  the  pupils,  teachers  and  board 
of  education  have  become  identified  with  a  wholesome  management. 
Any  violent  change  in  that  management  can  only  be  interpreted  as 
an  effort  to  get  results  by  a  different  means,  and  different  means,  in 
turn,  call  for  disorganization  of  that  which  has  cost  time  and  money. 
Any  radical  change  in  the  management,  by  way  of  reduced  sala- 
ries, implying,  as  it  must,  a  general  change  of  teachers,  must  be  at- 
tended by  guarantees  of  less  wholesome  results  than  now,  and  it 
may  be  understood  that  a  revolution  of  school  management  con- 
sumes from  one  to  three  years  in  again  settling  to  business;  and  it 
may  also  be  understood  that  the  present  school  regimen  was  pur- 
chased within  five  years  at  just  such  an  expense  as  must  follow  a 
change  now,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  determine  how  many 
such  school  revolutions  any  city  can  tolerate  in  a  decade,  and  to 
judge  therefrom  how  many  years  will  elapse  before  a  city  will  com- 
pare unfavorablj*  with  her  neighbors  in  the  product  of  citizens.  It 
is  patent  that  "  the  enactments  of  folly  are  precipitate  and  easy, 
while  the  revolutions  of  wisdom  are  slow  and  difficult." 

The  Board  of  Education  asked  for  $13,600  tax  levy  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  for  1874-75,  but  the  common  council  voted  to 
levy  but  $10,000.  The  board  has  decided  to  have  but  seven 
months  of  school  in  the  next  school  year. 

The  school  buildings,  five  in  number,  are  either  new  or  are  in 
perfect  repair,  and  are  well  distributed  for  the  accommodation  of 
children. 
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The  following  summary  shows  the  growth  of  the  school  in  im- 
portant particulars,  since  1869: 

Per  cent,  regular  attendance. 

1869-70 80.9 

1870-71 99.4 

1871-72 98.9 

1879-78 92.4 

1878-74 94.8 

Per  cent.  Prompt  attendance. 

1889-70 87.4 

1870-71 99.1 

1871-72 99.6 

1872-78 99.4 

1878-74 99.7 


LA  CROSSE. 

J.  W.  WESTON,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  herewith  present  my  annual  report  for  the  present  school  year. 
Some  of  the  statistics  are  not  such  as  I  would  desire,  but  a  careful 
examination  of  them  will  show  that  we  are  making  some  advance- 
ment. 

During  the  past  two  years  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made 
in  this  city  to  establish  a  more  complete  grading  of  the  schools, 
and  to  bring  them  to  a  higher  standard  of  thoroughness  and  effici- 
ency. Our  board  have  brought  a  strong  influence  to  bear  upon 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  upon  the  parents  themselves.  They  have 
adopted  regulations  more  specific  and  direct  thau  had  existed  be- 
fore. The  results  of  this  action  are  seen  in  the  larger  attendance 
and  the  greater  regularity  and  promptness  of  pupils,  and  the  greater 
unanimity  of  feeling  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Our  statistics  show  a  larger  enrollment  of  pupils  this  year  than 
last  in  proportion  to  the  entire  number  of  school  children  in  the 
city,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  upon  the  enrollment  is  higher 
now  than  in  previous  years. 

During  the  last  few  months,  we  think  we  have  brought  the  evil 
of  tardiness  within  reasonable  bounds.  For  several  months  in  suc- 
cession, during  the  past  school  year,  more  than  half  of  the  school- 
rooms in  the  city  had  not  a  single  case  of  tardiness. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  present  corps  o£  te*jcfciOTfc\si  w£«nast 
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in  scholarship,  in  taot  and  in  efficiency  to  any  that  has  heretofore 
been  employed  in  the  schools  of  this  city.  The  order,  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  school-room,  and  the  deportment  of  pupils  upon 
the  school  grounds  and  in  the  streets  are  enough,  of  themselves,  to 
confirm  my  opinion  above  expressed  concerning  our  teachers.  A 
large  number  of  them  have  realized  the  necessity  of  careful  and 
thorough  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  school-room  —  have  taken 
a  partial  or  entire  course  of  instruction  in  the  Normal  schools,  and 
are  now  testing,  by  actual  work,  the  theories  and  principles  with 
which  their  minds  have  been  made  familiar. 

The  management  of  the  high  school,  now  in  charge  of  Prof.  B. 
M.  Reynolds,  is  quite  satisfactory  to  the  public  at  large.  The 
classes  there  are  instructed  with  faithfulness  and  a  thoroughness 
that  would  do  honor  to  higher  seminaries.  Every  term  is  telling 
for  the  better.  The  pupils  have  more  self  possession,  are  more  in- 
dependent in  thought  and  purpose,  and  are  forming  habits  of  ap- 
plication and  study  that  will  greatly  aid  them  in  their  future  course, 

I  would  add,  in  this  connection,  that  public  sentiment  now  favors 
our  schools  to  an  extent  that  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  more 
thoughtful  and  considerate  are  beginning  to  distrust  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  of  patronizing  schools  in  distant  parts  of  the  country 
when  the  same  knowledge  and  discipline  can  be  secured  at  home  at 
far  les3  expense. 

We  feel  that  we  have  much  to  encourage  us.  Yet  we  would  say 
nothing  in  boasting.  The  spirit  of  real  improvement  looks  forward 
to  a  brighter  and  better  future,  rather  than  backward  to  the  past, 
however  auspicious  or  favorable  it  might  have  been.  The  points 
gained  and  the  positions  taken  from  the  stern  foe  that  assails  us, 
have  been  gained  and  taken  by  hard,  persistent  effort. 

And  it  is  only  as  we  are  resolute  and  firm  in  the  future,  that  we 
can  win  all  the  success  to  which,  under  the  laws  of  nature  and  man, 
we  are  entitled. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 


REORGANIZATION. 

'    Chapter  114— General  Laws  of  1866. 

Section  1.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  shall  be 
to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
various  branches  of  learning  connected  with  scientific,  industrial 
and  professional  pursuits;  and  to  this  end  it  shall  consist  of  the 
following  colleges,  to- wit :  1st.  The  College  of  Arts;  2d.  The  Col- 
lege of  Letters;  3d.  Such  professional  and  other  colleges  as  from 
time  to  time  may  be  added  thereto  or  connected  therewith. 

Section  2.  The  College  of  Arts  shall  embrace  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  mathematical,  physical  and  natural  sciences,  with 
their  application  to  the  industrial  arts,  such  as  agriculture,  mechan- 
ics and  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  manufactures,  archi- 
tecture and  commerce;  in  such  branches  included  in  the  College  of 
Letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  a  proper  fitness  of  the  pupils  in  the 
scientific  and  practical  courses  for  their  chosen  pursuits;  and  in 
military  tactics;  and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  University  will 
allow,  in  such  order  as  the  wants  of  the  public  shall  seem  to  re- 
quire, the  said  courses  in  the  sciences  and  their  application  to  the 
practical  arts,  shall  be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity, each  with  its  own  faculty  and  appropriate  title. 

Section  3.  The  College  of  Letters  shall  be  co-existent  with  the 
College  of  Arts,  and  shall  embrace  a  liberal  course  of  instruction 
in  languages,  literature  and  philosophy,  together  with  such  courses 
or  parts  of  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  as  the  authorities  of  the 
University  shall  prescribe. 

Amendment  of  1867. 

Section  4.  The  University  shall  be  open  to  female  as  well  as 
male  students,  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the  Board 
of  Regents  may  deem  proper;  and  all  able-bodied  male  students  of 
the  university,  in  whatever  college,  shall  receive  instruction  and 
discipline  in  military  tactics,  the  requisite  arms  for  which  &hA&  V*> 
furnished  by  the  state. 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 
Ex-offlcio  Regent. 

Term  expires  first  Monday  in  February,  1875. 
7thCon.DiAM       .       .    ANGUS  CAMERON       -       -       La  Crosse. 
5th    -    do        -       -       C.  S.  HAMILTON       -       -       -    Fond  du  Lac. 
3d     -    do    -       -       -    J.C.GREGORY,      -       -       .       Madison. 

Term  expiree  First  Monday  in  February,  1876. 
State  at  Large      -       -    N .  B.  VAN  SLYKE,     -       -       .    Madison. 
8th  Con.  Dis.,  -       .       H.  D.  BARRON,  St.  Croix  Falls, 

4th    -    do   -       -       -    J.R.BRIGHAM,  -       -       -    Milwaukee. 

Term  expires  First  Monday  in  February,  1877. 
State  at  Large,       -       GEO.  H.  PAUL,  -  Milwaukee. 

1st  Cong.  Dist.,  -    H.  G.  WIN8LOW,         -       -       -    Racine. 

8d     -    do       -  P.  A.  ORTON,     ....       Darlington. 

6th    -    do  -  THOS.  B.  CHYNOWETH,  -    Green  Bay. 


OFFICERS. 
C.  S.  HAMILTON, 

PRESIDENT. 

JOHN  8.  DEAN, 

SECRETARY. 

STATE  TREASURER, 

EX-OFFICIO  TREASURER. 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

N.  B.  VAN  SLYKE,  J.  C.  GREGORY,  GEO.  H.  PAUL. 

FARM  COMMITTEE, 

E.  SEARING,  P.  A.  ORTON,  J.  R.  BRIGHAM. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY,  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  TEXT  BOOKS. 

E.  SEARING,  H.  G.  W1N8LOW,  T.  B.  CHYNOWETH. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LAW  DEPARTMENT, 

J.  C.  GREGORY,  P.  A.  ORTON,  T.  B.  CHYNOWETH. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT, 

JOHN  FERREY. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

To  the  Governor  qf  Wisconsin: 

The  Regents  of  the  University  respectfully  report: 
The  past  year  has  been  one  of  substantial  progress.  The  resig- 
nation of  J.  H.  Twombly,  as  president,  was  accepted  by  the  Regents 
on  the  21st  of  January  last.  President  John  Bascom  was  invited 
to  occupy  the  place,  and  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
with  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term.  The  Regents  are  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  change,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  from 
it  an  effectual  increase  of  good  in  the  management  of  the  Univers- 
ity, and  a  far  higher  position  for  it  among  the  colleges  of  the  country* 
Other  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  faculty  and  teachers,  which 
will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  catalogue  of  the  instructional 
force,  making  part  of  this  report. 

REPAIRS. 

During  the  summer  vacation,  the  dormitories  have  been  put  in 
thorough  repair,  and  the  college  grounds  graded  and  much  im- 
proved, and  an  addition  made  to  the  president's  house.  The  farm 
house  and  other  buildings  have  been  repainted,  and  everything 
done  to  preserve  all  university  property,  that  the  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Regents  would  admit. 

In  behalf  of  the  Regents,  I  invite  your  attention,  and,  through 
you,  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  to  the  economy  of  expenditure 
of  the  university  income.  By  reference  to  the  treasurer's  report,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  total  revenue  of  the  University  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,1874,  was  $61,724.79,  and  that  the  sum  justly 
chargeable  as  costs  of  disbursement  of  the  above  amount,  is  only 
the  expenses  of  the  Regents  and  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  averaging  annually,  less  than  $700.  It  is  not  believed  that 
greater  economy  in  the  careful  disbursement  of  such  a  sum  is  with- 
in the  reach  of  any  board  of  managers.  Not  only  has  rigid  econo- ' 
my  been  necessary,  but  it  has  been  the  basis  of  action  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

LAND  ENDOWMENT. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  sales  of  \xtv\^^t€\\.^\wA&  \jws^«t 
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have  been  1,431  acres,  realizing  therefor  the  sum  of  $3,757.43.  la 
the  same  period,  the  sales  of  agricultural  college  lands  have  been 
7,419  acres,  for  the  sum  of  $8,939.16.  There  remain  unsold  of  uni- 
versity lands,  4,970  acres,  and  of  agricultural  college  lands,  53,373 
acres,  a  total  of  58,343  acres.  A  considerable  portion  of  these 
lands  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  land  grants  of  the  Wisconsin 
Central  and  St.  Croix  Railroads,  and  are  rapidly  appreciating  in 
value;  but  with  the  utter  indifference  that  has  characterized  the 
action  of  our  state  legislature  ever  since  these  lands  were  given  to 
the  state,  they  are  still  in  the  market  at  minimum  prices,  and  yearly, 
the  best  of  those  remaining  are  selected  and  purchased,  and  the 
profits  that  might  accrue  to  the  University  by  withholding  the  best 
from  the  market  for  a  few  years,  are  thrown  away,  and  pass  into 
the  hands  of  speculators.  Whenever  effort  has  been  made  to  pro- 
cure from  the  legislature  authority  to  withdraw  any  of  our  lands 
from  market,  it  has  met  with  sturdy  opposition  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  counties  in  which  the  lands  lie,  on  the  ground 
that  reservation  from  sale  would  retard  settlement  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  objection  would  have  force,  if  sale  was  made  only  to 
actual  settlers;  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  greater  portion  of  sales 
since  the  land  grants  were  made,  have  been  to  speculators,  who 
hold  the  lands  for  the  increased  value,  which,  in  simple  justice, 
ought  to  inure  to  the  University.  In  this  way,  a  magnificent  en- 
dowment, which,  if  husbanded,  would  have  brought  to  the  Univer- 
sity hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  has  been  frittered  away; 
and  it  is  only  just  to  claim  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  state  to  make  up  to  the  University  what  has  thus  been  lost. 
This  duty  of  the  state  finds  additional  force,  from  the  fact  that  the 
whole  endowment  of  the  University  comes  not  from  the  state,  but 
from  the  generosity  of  the  Federal  Government.  Can  the  state  do 
less  than  meet  this  generosity  by  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as 
the  growing  wants  of  the  University  require?  Thus  far,  it  has 
erected  but  one  building,  the  Female  College.  That  building  filled 
an  actual  want,  without  which  no  progress  could  have  been  made. 
All  who  know  aught  of  the  workings  of  the  University  have  seen 
and  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  that  appropriation.  In  the  sub- 
stantial growth  and  usefulness  of  the  University,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  state  and  the  demands  for  a  high  grade  of  edu- 
cation, the  time  has  now  come  when  we  must  again  come  to  the 
/eg-islature  for  aid.    A  nsw  \wl\\$v&£  lot  ^\  Nfoa  ^ur^osea  of  pro- 
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gressive  science  has  become  an  imperative  necessity.  The  utter 
inadequacy  of  our  present  buildings  to  accommodate  the  classes, 
the  need  of  more  laboratory  room,  the  discomfort  of  teachers  and 
scholars,  the  failure  to  reach  the  best  results  because  of  such  con* 
tracted  quarters,  and  the  indispensable  necessity  to  enable  us  to 
accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  students,  all  appeal  for  this 
most  necessary  aid.  The  Regents  earnestly  trust  you  will  add  the 
force  of  an  executive  appeal  in  your  forthcoming  message.  With 
this  and  such  needed  help  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  wants 
created  by  steady  growth,  the  Regents  feel  encouraged  to  pledge  a 
career  of  prosperity  for  the  University  that  shall  be  a  source  of  just 
pride  to  every  citizen  of  the  state;  without  it,  our  highest  school 
must  linger  and  stop  on  the  threshold  of  a  life  which  had  before  it 
the  highest  promise  of  usefulness  and  honor  to  the  commonwealth. 

BROAD   CHARACTER   OP   THE    UNIVERSITY. 

Section  seven  of  the  organic  law  of  1866,  provides  as  follows: 

"  That  no  instruction,  either  sectarian  or  religious,  or  partisan  in 

politics,  shall  ever  be  allowed  in  any  department  of  the  University; 

and  no  sectarian  or  partisan  test  shall  ever  be  allowed  or  exercised 

in  the  appointment  of    regents,  or  in  the  election  of  professors, 

•teachers  or  other  officers  of  the  University."        *        *        * 

During  the  past  year,  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  re- 
gents, that  efforts  have  been  made  by  one  religious  denomination  of 
the  state,  to  retain  a  president  at  the  head  of  the  University,  whose 
removal  was  demanded  by  every  interest  of  the  University,  and 
about  which  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  regents. 
Demands  were  also  made  to  have  regents  appointed,  as  well  as  pro- 
fessors, because  of  their  sectarian  opinions  and  faith.  As  regards 
the  board  of  regents,  we  desire  to  say  here,  that  in  no  instance  has 
either  the  religious  faith  or  the  partisan  bias  of  any  professor, 
teacher  or  employe  of  the  University  ever  been  questioned — that 
these  matters  have  been  uniformly  and  always  ignored;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  regents  believe  earnestly,  that  whenever  such  ques- 
tions shall  enter  into  the  appointment  of  regent,  professor,  teacher 
or  employe,  an  entering  wedge  will  have  been  placed,  which  if 
driven,  will  surely  and  effectually  sap  the  foundation  of  usefulness 
for  the  University. 

No  rule  should  be  more  inviolable  than  this;  that  in  tta  tukhn£&- 
ment  of  the  University,  no  personal  confci&etaXVov^  ot  ^!S£\a&>  « 
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sectarian  faith,  should  ever  be  considered  in  questions  relating  to 
appointments:  for  it  is  only  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  this  rule  that  a> 
broad  career  and  a  high  character  can  be  maintained  for  the  Uni- 
versity, and  he  who  deviates  from  it,  violates  the  high  trust  im- 
posed on  him  by  the  people  of  the  state. 

In  conclusion,  I  invite  careful  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  pres- 
ident, secretary,  treasurer,  professor  of  agriculture  and  board  of 
visitors,  as  giving  in  detail  all  information  required. 

In  behalf  of  the  regents, 

C.  S.  HAMILTON, 
Preset  Board  qf  Regent*. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

To  the  Honorable^  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  qf 
Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen  :  *The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Board  of  Visit- 
ors,  appointed  to  attend  the  annual  examination,  beg  to  submit  the 
following  report: 

Entire  frankness  demands  the  confession  from  some  of  us — not 
all — that  we  began  the  task  to  which  you  had  invited  us,  with  more 
or  less  of  misgiving  and  questioning  as  to  the  need  of  such  an 
institution  in  our  state,  and,  if  such  need  did  exist,  as  to  whether 
it  were  finding  itself  met. 

Those  who  came  with  such  feelings  will  not,  therefore,  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  partiality  for  the  University,  in  any  testimony 
which  may  find  its  way  into  this  report  of  an  opposite  character,, 
and  suited  to  correct  those  erroneous  prejudgments. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that,  like  a  valuable  friend,  the  University 
improved  wonderfully  on  acquaintance. 

Familiarity  with  its  faculty,  students,  methods  and  work  awakened 
an  interest  akin  to  enthusiasm,  and  transformed  the  cool  criticism 
with  which  the  work  began,  into  the  warm  approbation  with  which 
it  ended. 

It  is  natural  to  speak  first  of  the  instructional  force  on  the 
ground.      We  simply  reiterate  ^\kX  >&&»  \*w&  t»a&  \aany 
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before,  and  is  perfectly  understood,  when  we  say  that  we  found 
the  University  in  the  hands  of  an  earnest,  devoted  faculty  full/ 
abreast  with  the  times  in  the  latest  thought,  literature  and  methods* 
of  their  respective  departments.  The  fact  that  some  of  them 
are  wanted  elsewhere  is  a  pretty  good  reason  why  they  should  be 
retained  where  they  are. 

The  Regents  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  wisdom  which  has* 
guided  them  in  the  choice  of  the  Rev.  John  Bascom,  LL.  D.,  as* 
President  of  the  University — a  man  who  has  earned  a  national  rep- 
utation as  an  original  thinker,  able  writer,  ripe  scholar — a  man, 
who  brings  to  this  responsible  office  a  long  experience  and  peculiar 
aptitude  in  teaching,  combined  with  the  needed  executive  ability, 
and  an  instinctive  hatred  of  all  pretense  and  sham.  The  fact  that 
he  has  so  soon  succeeded  in  intrenching  himself  in  the  hearts  of 
the  pupils  and  of  the  citizens  of  Madison,  confirms  the  judgment 
of  the  Regents,  that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  And 
we  hazard  nothing  in  expressing  the  conviction,  that  his  adminis- 
tration, supported  by  the  able  body  of  men  who  now  seem  to  be  in 
hearty  co-operation  with  him,  will  witness  a  steady,  healthy,  per- 
manent growth  and  enlargement  of  the  institution  in  ways  that 
will  quite  satisfy  the  expectations  of  its  patrons  and  friends. 

Those  familiar  with  oral  examinations,  in  which  not  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  is  given  to  a  large  class,  need  not  be  told  how 
little  value  attaches  to  them  as  tests  of  real  progress  and  scholar- 
ship, especially  if  the  examiner  and  examined  are  total  strangers* 
until  the  hour  of  recitation.  The  haste  required  to  compass  the 
subject,  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  pupil,  suddenly  called  tc* 
his  feet,  render  an  exhibition,  entirely  fair  to  teacher  and  pupil, 
well  nigh  impossible.  This  thought  occurred  to  us  while  attending 
the  different  recitations.  We  should  have  been  glad  of  more  time, 
at  least  in  some  classes;  and  we  felt  this  abridgment  of  time  the 
more,  because  we  were  compelled  to  hasten  from  one  room  to 
another,  that  we  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  classes  reciting  at  the 
-game  hour. 

The  limits  ot  this  report  will  forbid  our  entering  into  any  lengthy 
detail  of  the  examinations.  We  were  very  much  pleased  witb 
them  as  a  whole;  with  some  of  them,  delighted.  There  was  evi- 
dence of  diligence,  fidelity  and  enthusiasm,  both  on  the  part  of  in- 
structors and  pupils.  It  was  manifest  that  the  studfewte  ^«t*\>&Kte 
to  work,  and,  in  the  main,  were  trying  to  4o  &&\t  Y*«a>\».    *Y!>ft«w* 
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frankness  and  independence  in  the  discussion  of  topics  and  the 
freedom  with  which  they  ventured  to  differ  from  the  author,  and 
even  the  professor,  arrested  our  atteution,  and  afforded  pleasing 
evidence  of  their  having  been  taught  to  think  for  themselves — the 
most  valuable  thing  in  education.  It  occurred  to  some  of  the  visi- 
tors that  this  admirable  frankness  and  familiarity  in  the  recitation 
room,  unless  controlled  by  good  judgment,  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pil, might  insensibly  slide  into  a  sort  of  smartness  and  curtness  iu 
retort,  which  the  requirements  of  courtesy  will  scarcely  justify.  We 
shall  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  one  other  criticism  just  here.  It 
is  this:  there  were  occasional  instances  in  the  recitation  room,  in 
which  the  pupil  so  far  forgot  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place,  as 
to  become  a  little  careless  about  communicating  with  his  neighbor, 
and  about  his  posture  while  sitting  and  standing,  thus  distracting 
the  attention  of  others,  and  seeming  himself  to  be  devoid  of  inter- 
est in  the  subject,  and  of  consideration  for  his  instructor.  Tbia  is  a 
trifling  thing,  but  "  trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfection  is  no 
trifle."  As  a  general  rule,  the  bearing  of  the  students,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  recitation  room,  towards  their  instructors,  and  towards 
each  other,  was  noticeably  courteous  and  manly.  There  seemed 
to  be  that  generous  spirit  and  dignified  and  respectful  demeanor, 
which  might  naturally  be  expected  to  govern  the  conduct  of  young 
people  who  are  thrown  largely  upon  their  honor  in  these  matters, 
instead  of  being  under  rules  and  regulations.  The  whole  theory 
of  discipline  in  the  University  is  admirably  suited  to  appeal  to  the 
manliest  and  noblest  sentiments  of  the  young  heart;  and  it  is  man- 
ifest that  this  appeal  awakens  a  gratifying  response,  and  well  se- 
cures the  desired  end.  We  heard  of  no  serious  violations  of  rea- 
sonable authority,  no  flagrant  instances  of  immorality  during  the 
year. 

The  visitors  were  glad  to  discover,  as  they  believe  they  did,  a 
growing  interest  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics.  The  last  cat- 
alogue points  in  this  direction.  This  they  hail  as  an  omen  of  good. 
They  believe  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  cause  of  solid  learning 
and  broad  scholarship  in  our  land,  when,  in  our  zeal,  for  the  modern 
languages  and  natural  sciences,  we  suffer  a  material  abridgment  of 
the  course  of  study  in  Latin  and  Greek.  There  is  no  need  of 
rivalry  between  these  branches  for  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  No 
time  need  be  spent  in  the  discussion  of  this  relative  value  in  a 
thorough  course  of  atudy. 
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There  is  room  for  all,  and  no  highest,  best  culture  is  possible 
without  them  all.  We  trust  the  Regents  and  faculty  will  do  what 
they  can  to  create  and  foster  an  interest  in  the  study  of  those  an- 
cient languages  in  which  is  inshrined  so  much  of  the  world's  best 
history  and  richest  thought. 

In  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  another  thing.  We  were  sorry 
not  to  see  a  larger  place  given  to  the  study  of  the  English  litera- 
ture and  language.  Our  University  seems  to  share  the  neglect  in 
this  direction,  which  is  common  to  most  of  the  colleges  of  the 
country.  Our  students  ought  to  know,  when  they  graduate,  at 
least  as  much  of  their  own  language  as  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages  taught  in  the  course.  With  so  accomplished  an  English 
scholar  as  Prof.  Carpenter  in  the  faculty,  cannot  more  be  done  for 
our  noble  mother  tongue? 

The  wisdom  of  the  state  in  establishing  the  College  of  Arts,  is 
seen  in  the  steady  growth  which  the  several  departments  have 
made,  and  the  thorough,  practical  instruction  which  students  in  the 
special  courses  are  evidently  receiving. 

In  the  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  the  students  were 
seen  in  the  laboratory  with  their  coats  off,  as  if  they  were  working 
the  thing  out  for  themselves. 

The  examinations  in  botany,  meteorology,  entomology  and  chem- 
istry, disclosed  the  fact  that  the  students  had  been  brought  into  a 
close  intimacy  with  nature,  and  taught  to  challenge  her  to  give  up 
her  secrets  in  response  to  their  scrutinizing  search,  instead  of  turn- 
ing, as  is  too  common,  to  the  text-book  for  information  respecting 
the  objects  before  them  for  analysis  and  classification.  We  were 
glad  to  see  them  following  the  method  which  has  made  the  lamented 
Agassiz  so  justly  illustrious  as  a  teacher. 

We  took  no  small  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  what  we  saw  of  the 
department  of  civil  engineering.  The  neatness  and  dispatch  with 
which  the  young  men  put  their  work  upon  the  board,  the  ease  and 
accuracy  with  which  they  explained  it,  the  beauty  and  perfection 
of  their  drawings,  field-sketches,  plotting  of  surveys,  pencil  and 
pen  work  generally,  afforded  grateful  evidence  of  thorough  instruc- 
tion from  their  teacher,  and  painstaking  effort  and  study  on  their 
part. 

Inasmuch  as  the  state  has  deemed  it  wise  to  maintain  a  depart- 
ment of  military  science  in  the  University,  with  %.Y\  ?&*&&&.  ^op\^- 
ments  and  an  accomplished  officer  in  charge,  Vt  oc^vsltt^  \£>  ^2&a  ^*" 
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itors  that  the  young  men  would  do  well  to  place  a  little  higher  value 
upon  an  opportunity  which  so  happily  combines  physical  culture 
with  training  in  the  noble  profession  of  arms,  and  to  come  to  this 
exercise  with  somewhat  more  heartiness  and  enthusiasm  than  they 
have  been  wont  of  late  to  do. 

How  soon  an  emergency  may  arise  in  our  country  which  shall 
call  for  all  the  military  skill  our  able-bodied  young  men  can  com- 
mand, no  wisest  prophet  can  foresee.  It  is  unwise  to  throw  away 
opportunities  whose  loss  may  be  so  keenly  regretted. 

To  some  of  the  visitors,  the  presence  of  young  ladies  in  the  same 
classes  with  the  gentlemen  was  a  novelty,  and  therefore  incited 
them  to  a  careful  scrutiny  into  the  practical  working  of  the  co-ed- 
ucational idea.  They  were  especially  observant  on  this  point,  that 
they  might  get  light  on  a  subject  which  provokes  so  much  antago- 
nistic discussion. 

They  took  particular  notice  of  the  recitations  of  the  young  ladies 
in  Latin,  Greek,  Logic  and  Mathematics,  that  they  might  see 
whether  there  was  any  less  vigor  of  thought,  less  mental  grasp* 
less  mastery  of  these  subjects,  of  which  gentlemen  have  hereto- 
fore claimed  a  monopoly,  and,  in  justice  to  the  ladies,  they  must 
here  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  no  such  discovery  was  made, 
but  rather  the  discovery  of  their  ability  to  prosecute  the  same 
course  of  study  as  the  young  men,  and  with  equal  prospect  of  ben- 
efit, success  and  honor. 

We  are  not  required  to  pronounce  upon  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  but  only  to  speak  of  what  we  saw. 
We  are  not  sorry,  however,  that  the  state  of  Wisconsin  is  aiming  to 
settle,  by  actual  experiment,  a  problem  which  the  friends  of  liberal 
education  in  many  other  states  are  resolved  to  limit  indefinitely  to 
the  field  quite  largely  of  a  priori  discussion. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction  that  the  young 
ladies  of  our  state  can  here  obtain  a  thorough,  varied  and  finished 
education.  The  Ladies'  Hall,  recently  erected,  is  a  model  of  neat- 
ness, comfort  and  convenience.  It  seems  to  be  complete  in  all  its 
appointments,  and  must  be  homelike  and  pleasant  to  the  occupants. 

The  examination  of  the  class  in  Law  was  pronounced  by  those 
who  attended  it  as  unrivalled  in  thoroughness  and  evident  mastery 
of  the  subjects  in  hand.  It  was  certainly  a  noble  looking  body  of 
young  men  who  received  the  honors  of  that  department,  and,  un- 
less their  appearance  \>e\\ea  t\&it\^\\&^  wre  destined  to  succeed  in 
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their  profession.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  Law  department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  is  already  taking  rank  with  the  best  law 
schools  of  the  country. 

If  it  were  not  out  of  place,  we  should  like  to  advert  to  the  ad- 
mirable practical  advice  of  which  the  address  of  Judge  Doolitle,  to 
the  graduating  class  in  law,  contained,  with  the  expression  of  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  followed. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  of  a  high  order.  The  essays 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  the  orations  of  the  young  men,  of  the  gra- 
duating class,  the  reading  and  delivery  of  which  occupied  two 
successive  mornings,  in  thought,  diction  and  utterance,  reflected 
credit  alike  on  their  authors,  and  the  able  professor  who  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  this  department  of  work.  Some  of  the  essays  were 
exceptionally  choice  and  fine  in  thought  and  expression.  Some  of 
the  orations  gave  evidence  of  very  careful  and  thoughtful  prepara- 
tion. It  was  a  beautiful  and  touching  spectacle  to  see  so  large  a 
class  of  young  men  and  ladies  receive  the  honors  of  the  University 
at  the  hands  of  the  new  president,  and  in  presence  of  an  immense 
throng  of  admiring  friends,  in  token  of  their  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the 
completion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission,  were  no  reference  made 
to  the  religious  status  of  the  University. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  friends  of  liberal  education 
are  lukewarm  in  their  support  of  the  University,  if  not  opposed  to 
it,  on  account  of  its  supposed  neutrality  in  religious  matters. 

It  is  assumed  that  an  institution,  which  is  undenominational,  un- 
sectarian  and  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  state  instead  of  the 
church,  must,  of  necessity,  be  wanting  in  anything  like  positive  and 
helpful  religious  influence — must  educate  the  head  at  the  expense 
'of  the  heart. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  discuss  that  question,  but  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  in  this  report,  that  while  we  believe  the  state  un- 
derstands its  duty  towards  the  University  in  this  matter,  and  is 
thoroughly  impartial  and  unsectarian  in  its  trust,  and  while  the 
University  recognizes  its  position  as  the  child  of  the  state,  and  is 
true  to  it,  still  the  moral  and  religious  sentiment  of  the  institution 
is  high-toned  and  controlling  in  its  influence  upon  the  students. 
We  felt  that,  somehow,  the  place  was  pervaded  by  a  Christian  at- 
mosphere which  was  consciously  or  unconsciously  influencing  the 
conduct  and  moulding  the  character  of  those  ^Yio  \rce%X?hfe  \\*. 
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We  would  not  disguise  the  fact  that  we  deem  any  education  de- 
fective which  leaves  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  uncultivated 
and  unfed.  But  we  feel  that  so  long  as  moral  philosophy  and 
mental  theology  are  found  in  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and 
men  of  noble  Christian  manhood  and  character  compose  the  Fac- 
ulty, as  at  present,  there  is  very  little  room  for  serious  apprehension 
on  this  point. 

We  shall  be  pardoned,  if  in  closing,  we  offer  a  few  suggestions 
bearing  on  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  University  in  the 
future. 

Its  reputation  is  now,  in  good  measure,  established. 

It  is  not  likely  henceforth  to  be  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  and 
fluctuations  to  which  it  has  been,  now  and  then  exposed,  in  the 
past. 

It  is  conceded  to  be  ably  officered  and  manned. 

It  has  a  large  number  of  pupils. 

It  is  no  longer  open  to  the  charge  of  being  little  more  than  a 
respectable  high  school  for  Madison. 

It  is  making  a  power  felt  throughout  the  state. 

It  is  known  to  be  doing  a  good,  thorough,  solid  quality  of  work. 

It  is  taking  the  position  of  a  leading  educational  force  in  our 
common  wealth. 

Obviously,  it  cannot  be  growing  in  other  directions,  without  a 
corresponding  growth  in  its  wants  and  necessities. 

It  can  never  do  the  work  it  aspires  to  do,  the  work  it  ought  to 
do,  the  work  the  state  expects  it  to  do,  without  some  speedily  in- 
creased facilities. 

When  the  force,  the  machinery  and  the  material  are  all  ready 
for  work,  it  is  always  good  economy  to  provide  the  needed  auxil- 
iaries rnd  tools.  The  University  has  now  reached  a  point  where 
the  state  will  find  it  a  good  investment  to  pursue  towards  it  a  lib- 
eral policy. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  your  visitors  that  the  University  is  doing 
about  all  the  work  it  can  do  without  more  money. 

Let  us  mention  a  few  of  the  immediately  pressing  wants  of  the 
the  institution: 

1.  A  hall  of  natural  sciences.  This,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  just 
now  the  one  great  desideratum  of  the  University.  The  growing 
demands  of  the  College  of  Arts  seem  to  render  such  a  building 
indispensable. 
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There  is  now  no  suitable  room  for  the  Laboratory.  It  not  only 
finds  very  poor  accommodation  in  the  basement  of  the  University 
building,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  work  done  there,  is  also  a  per- 
petual annoyance  to  those  who  are  in  the  rooms  above.  There  is, 
at  present,  no  suitable  room  for  the  philosophical  apparatus,  or  for 
the  instruments,  models,  charts,  etc,  used  in  the  Department  of 
Engineering.  This  hall  should  be  built  with  large,  commodious 
rooms,  exactly  adapted  to  the  work  of  instruction  and  illustration 
in  physics,  chemistry,  engineering  and  mining,  military  science 
and  agriculture,  and  be  furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  needed  in 
giving  the  best  instruction  in  these  branches.  In  this  noontide 
splendor  of  scientific  investigation  and  instruction,  when  so  much 
is  done  to  popularise  this  kind  of  knowledge,  the  University  cannot 
hope  to  compete  with  other  institutions  in  this  department,  unless 
its  facilities  and  appliances  for  this  kind  of  work  are  greatly 
enlarged.  The  demand  is  imperative  and  ought  to  admit  of  no 
denial.  This  demand  seems  the  more  reasonable,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  this  hall,  there  might  be  a  large  room  suitable 
for  a  chapel,  until  a  chapel  shall  be  built,  and  then  just  the  thing 
for  a  museum  or  library.  The  need  of  such  a  room  must  be  patent 
to  every  one.  It  must  be  with  great  embarrassment  and  great  dis- 
couragement, that  the  presiding  officer  of  the  University  attempts 
the  work  of  unifying,  compacting  and  organizing  a  large  body  of 
students,  so  that  they  shall  be  moved  and  swayed  by  one  common 
impulse  and  spirit,  unless  there  be  some  room  where  all  may  be 
assembled,  at  least  once  a  day,  to  hear  the  suggestions  and  catch 
the  inspirations  of  the  leader.  President  Bascom  must  painfully 
feel  that,  until  this  opportunity  is  granted,  he  can  never  have  his 
forces  well  in  hand.  He  must  experience  a  conscious  waste  of  per- 
sonal influence  and  power.  The  University  can  be  expected  to 
have  no  adequate  esprit  du  corps,  until  there  is  a  room  in  which 
the  whole  body  of  students  and  the  faculty  can  be  assembled  for 
devotional  exercises  in  the  morning,  for  rhetorical  exercises  at 
stated  intervals,  and  for  thoso  occasional  talks,  frequent  hints  on 
discipline,  deportment  and  practical  suggestions  of  a  miscellaneous 
sort,  which  are  never  so  appropriately  or  effectively  given  to  detach- 
ments as  to  the  entire  body  of  pupils. 

We,  therefore,  deem  it  the  duty  of  the  regents  to  urge,  with  the 
utmost  persuasion  possible,  upon  the   legislature,  this  winter,  the 
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necessity  of  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  immediate  erection  of  a 
ball  of  natural  sciences. 

2.  One  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  put  it  strongly  perhaps, 
when  he  said,  "  I  think  the  library  of  the  University  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  state."  But  somehow,  his  associates  were  little  inclined  to 
rebuke  his  audacity  or  differ  with  him.  It  is  certainly  very  meagre, 
very  inadequate.  If  you,  gentlemen,  could  prevail  upon  the  legis- 
lature to  appropriate  $10,000  next  winter,  and  an  annual  allowance 
of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  hereafter  for  the  library,  you  would  ren- 
der the  University  an  invaluable  service.  It  is  believed  that  a  nat- 
ural science  hall  and  good  library  would  do  more  for  the  University 
ihan  any  other  improvement  that  could  be  suggested. 

3.  Meantime,  it  is  preeminently  desirable  that,  without  any  delay 
a  small  appropriation  at  least  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  some  new 
philosophical  apparatus,  new  charts,  models,  maps,  plats,  etc.,  for 
the  department  of  engineering.  The  expense  of  adding  a  few  books 
of  reference  and  enlarging  somewhat  the  list  of  periodicals  in  all 
the  departments  of  literature,  art  and  science,  would  be  inconsider- 
able to  the  state,  while  such  addition  of  the  latest,  freshest  thought 
would  be  a  perpetual  stimulus  and  benediction  both  to  the  profes- 
sors and  students.  There  is  nothing  so  appetizing  to  student  life  as 
a  few  new  standard  books  that  are  right  down  to  date. 

4.  Some  of  the  visitors  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a 
room  for  the  preparatory  department  where  the  pupils  should  study 
under  the  eye  of  an  efficient  disciplinarian,  and  that  in  this  depart- 
ment, high  school  work  should  be  done. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  a  sincere  expression  of 
our  confidence  in  the  ability,  efficiency,  singleness  of  purpose  and 
wisdom  of  the  board  of  regents  in  their  administration  of  the  sol- 
emn trust  committed  to  them  by  the  state,  and  also  of  our  hearty 
thanks  to  them  for  the  consideration  and  courtesy  which  thoy  have 
shown  us  in  the  discharge  of  duties  which  have  thus  been  made  a 
pleasure. 

All  of  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted. 

ARTHUR  LITTLE,  JAMES  MACALISTER, 

W.  C.  WHITFORD,  A.  A.  SPENCER, 

W.  H.  CHANDLER,  B.  M.  REYNOLDS, 

O.  F.  BLACK,  R.  W.  HUBBELL. 
June  18, 1874. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  cf  Wisconsin: 

The  duties  of  a  State  University  to  the  education  of  the  state, 
are  very  grave,  and  cannot  be  completely  met  without  a  close 
affinity  and  orderly  interdependence  of  the  schools  of  the  state. 
If  the  University  is  to  minister  to  the  general  instruction  of  the 
state,  that  general  instruction  must,  in  turn,  minister  to  it;  and  all 
our  educational  institutions  must  unite  in  a  systematic  and  well  or- 
ganized body.  Any  public  school  that  does  not  find  a  place  and  a 
work  in  this  systematic  instruction,  is,  so  far,  taking  strength  from 
it,  distracting  attention  and  effort.  That  the  University  may  meet 
to  the  full  its  important  part  in  state  education,  it  needs  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  knowledge,  approval  and  warm  regard  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state;  and  we  are  desirous  to  do  what  we  can  to  commend  it 
to  their  favor,  and  to  make  it  an  occasion  of  general  and  just  pride. 

The  University  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  instruction  of 
the  state,  through  the  graded  schools  and  the  schools  which  rank 
with  these  in  their  work.  There  have  entered  the  University  in 
this  opening  term  of  our  year  forty-three  graduates  of  graded 
schools,  entitled  by  examination  to  tree  tuition.  Of  these,  thirty- 
six  are  in  our  Freshman  class,  the  whole  class  containing  eighty- 
two  members. 

This  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  University  is  beginning  to 
draw  directly  and  strongly  on  the  public  schools  for  support,  and  is 
able  thus,  in  turn,  to  influence  and  guide  them  in  their  work. 

Of  the  remaining  forty-six  in  our  Freshman  class,  thirty-six  have 
been  fitted  in  the  University  itself.  We  are  anticipating  a  rapid 
transfer  of  this  entire  work  to  the  graded  schools.  That  these 
should  become,  throughout  the  state,  adequate  fitting  schools,  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  us  and  to  liberal  education.  We  do  not 
wish  at  present  to  raise  the  conditions  of  admittance  to  our  Fresh- 
man classes,  but  we  are  very  desirous  that  those  who  come  to  us 
from  the  graded  schools  should  be  well  prepared.  Here  is  our 
emphasis.  The  vigor,  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  instruction  in 
these  schools,  are  matters  of  vital  interest.  We  should  be  espe- 
cially pleased  if  our  graded  schools  could  ail  ot  \»\ifem  «$Uy&  «.  g$*& 
7— 0nrr. 
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fit  for  all  of  our  courses,  classical  as  well  as  scientific.  The  option 
in  education  of  many  young  men  and  women  is  restricted  by  their 
inability  to  secure  a  fit  for  any  other  than  the  scientific  course. 
We  wish  that  education,  in  all  its  branches,  might  stand  on  a  fair, 
equal  footing  in  our  public  institutions.  Quite  sure  we  are,  that 
each  branch  and  each  course  will  prosper  best  by  a  free  affiliation 
with  other  branches  and  other  courses. 

The  wish  and  want  which  the  University  expresses,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  systematic  education  of  the  state,  are  more  and  better 
and  broader  graded  schools,  schocls  intermediate  between  merely 
primary  and  collegiate  training.  The  health  of  the  midway  schools 
is  essential  to  the  health  of  those  above  and  those  below  them. 

In  the  University  itself,  we  think  we  can  justly  say,  that  the  in- 
struction, collegiate  and  professional,  which  we  offer,  is  good.  We 
are  desirous,  however,  first,  to  make  it  better  on  its  present  basis; 
and,  later,  to  extend  it.  For  the  first  purpose  we  need,  on  account 
of  the  mmltiplication  of  branches  and  of  students,  to  enlarge  our 
corps  of  professors,  that  each  may  give  himself  individually  to  a 
single  class  of  duties,  and  that  instruction  in  the  University  may, 
from  the  outset,  be  in  the  hands  of  experienced  professors.  We 
commend  our  wants  in  this  respect  to  the  citizens  and  legislature 
•f  the  state.  The  time  has  come  in  which  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity, its  position,  and  the  number  of  its  students,  require  that  it 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  full  corps  of  able  instructors.  In  ref- 
erence to  these  instructors,  we  wish  to  know  nothing  but  their  abil- 
ity to  quicken,  to  ably  and  honestly  guide,  young  men.  New  pro- 
fessorships are  called  for  at  once.  First  among  them  is  a  professor- 
ship of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  and  a  professorship  of  Natural 
History.  The  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  is  well  given  in 
the  University,  and  we  are  desirous  that  it  should  be  sustained  by 
equal  interest  in  literary  and  philosophic  training.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  method  which  exalts  one  branch  of  knowledge 
at  the  expense  of  others.  We  wish  to  offer  parallel  and  carefully 
cultivated  lines  of  instruction.  We  have  no  fear  that  any  real 
knowledge  will  fail  to  justify  itself. 

In  the  external  conditions  of  education,  our  wants  are  urgent. 
We  need   an   astronomical  observatory,  with  its  equipments;    a 
chapel,  and  a  building  dovoted  to  the  natural   sciences.     Our  in- 
struction in  astronomy  is  constantly  restricted  through  our  deficien- 
cies in  the  means  o£  \\\u*\xaX\oiv.    \\,\^%.t*%.w  almost  wholly  abstract 
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and  theoretical  form.  Lacking  a  chapel,  we  lack  the  opportunity 
of  assembling  the  students  in  a  body,  of  imparting  to  them  general 
incentives,  of  inspiring  in  them  a  common  spirit,  or  even  of  making 
to  all  alike  the  simplest  communication.  We  are  also  cut  off  from 
any  common  literary  entertainments  or  rhetorical  exercises  among 
ourselves.  This  would  not  be  so  much  to  be  regretted,  if  the  ma- 
jority of  our  students  were  professional  students,  in  quite  distinct 
departments,  as  it  now  is,  when  the  large  majority  of  them  are 
collegiate  and  academic  students,  calling  for  compact  organization, 
personal  influence  and  a  common  discipline,  with  a  constant  con- 
cession in  manners  and  action  to  the  general  interests. 

Serious,  however,  as  is  this  want,  and  anxious  as  we  are  that  it 
should  be  met  as  speedily  as  possible,  we  have  another  want  still 
more  urgent,  that  of  a  science  hall,  which  shall  draw  off  from  our 
main  building,  the  instruction  in  chemistry,  physics,  natural  history, 
engineering  and  mining.  Each  of  these  branches  calls  for  large 
rooms  and  large  accommodation  by  way  of  laboratories,  work-rooms 
and  cabinets.  These  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  furnish  in  the 
University  Hall,  and  the  inadequate  rooms  that  are  furnished,  are 
supplied  greatly  at  the  expense  of  other  branches  of  instruction. 
Teachers  in  other  departments  could  immediately  occupy,  to  great 
advantage,  our  present  recitation  rooms.  The  same  room,  often  too 
small  for  its  purposes,  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  teachers  from  hour 
to  hour  with  much  confusion,  and  a  loss  of  opportunity,  either  to 
make  ready  for  the  recitation,  or  to  tarry  with  the  pupils  after  its 
completion .  Our  halls  are  crowded  to  excess  at  every  change  off, 
and,  from  our  contracted  laboratories,  come  to  the  whole  building 
the  disturbing  odors  or  gasses  of  a  chemical  process.  Large,  well 
ventilated,  inviting  rooms  for  recitations,  work  and  collections,  are 
the  pressing  necessity  of  our  very  vigorous  departments  of  natural 
science.  The  University  is  ready  to  grow  at  once,  is  ready  for  im- 
provement in  all  the  means  of  instruction  and  in  scholarship.  Our 
numbers  are  already  in  advance  of  our  appliances.  There  is  a  flood- 
tide  with  us  that  will,  if  improved,  bear  us  easily  to  a  large  suc- 
cess. Our  wants  are  urgent,  however,  and  cannot  be  postponed. 
We  can  wait  to  supply  them  in  order;  but  the  first,  a  science  hall, 
stands  in  the  way  of  them  all,  is  the  representative  of  them  all,  and 
so  is  sustained  by  the  claims  of  them  all.  The  University  never 
gave  more  promise  of  a  good  work  than  now,  but  %>asJcL*i*fc»fc»v& 
always  one  of  wide  awake  activity  and  persvateirt.  ttemwA^    ^^ 
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far  it  is  critical,  and  calls  for  wise  improvement.  We  most  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  institution  will  commend  itself  to  the  Regents, 
to  the  legislature  and  to  the  state,  for  an  immediate  supply  of  its 
necessities,  and  that  falling  in  with  favoring  tendencies,  we  shall 
ripen  them  into  a  speedy  and  complete  success.  We  would  rank 
our  wants  in  the  following  order:  Science  Hall,  Chapel,  Enlarged 
Instruction,  Astronomical  Observatory;  and  would  hope  that  the 
next  three  years  might  see  them  all  met.  So  shall  we  possess  the 
present  and  command  the  future. 

JOHN  BASCOM. 


FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


JOHN  BASCOM,  LL.  D., 
President  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

JOHN  W.  STERLING,  Ph.  D., 
Vice-President  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

WILLIAM  P.  ALLEN,  A.  MM 
Professor  of  Latin  and  History. 

STEPHEN  II.  CARPENTER,  LL.  D., 
Professor  or  Logic  and  Snglish  Literature. 

ALEXANDER  KERR,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

JOHN  B.  FEULING,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Comparative  Philology. 

WILLIAM  J.  L.  NICODEMCS,  A.  M.,  C.  E., 
Professor  of  Military  8cience  and  Civil  Engineering. 

JOHN  E.  DAVIES,  A.  M.f  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Nstural  History  and  Chemistry. 

W.  W.  DANIELLS,  M.  8., 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

ROLAND  IRVING,  A.  M.,  E.  M., 
Professor  of  Geology,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and  Curator  of  Cabinet. 


Eon.  E.  G.  RYAN,  LL.  D.f 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin. 
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Hon.  ORSAMUS  COLE,  LL.  D.f 

Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  of  Law. 

HON.  WILLIAM  PENN  LYON,  L£.  D., 

Associate  Justice  or  the  Supreme  Court. 

Professor  of  Law. 

Hon.  P.  L.  8POONER, 
Dean  of  Law  Faculty. 

J.  H.  CARPENTER,  Esq., 
Professor  of  Law. 

WILLIAM  F.  VILAS,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  Law. 


R  B.  ANDERSON,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  Languages. 

ROBERT  HENRY  BROWN,  Ph.  B., 
Instructor  in  Natural  History  and  Assistant  Curator  of  Cabinet 

JOHN  M.  OLIN,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

JEROME  HENRY  SALI8BURY,  A.  B., 
Instructor  In  Greek  and  Latin. 

JOSEPH  CLINTON  PULLER,  A.  B., 
Instructor  In  English. 

JAMES  R  STEWART, 
Instructor  In  Drawing. 


Mrs.  D.  E.  CARSON, 
Preceptress. 

Miss  LIZZIE  S.  SPENCER,  Ph.  B., 
Teacher  of  English. 

Miss  S.  A.  CARVER, 
Teacher  of  French  and  German. 

Miss  SUE  R.  EARNEST, 
Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music. 

Mros  HATTIE  E.  HUNTER, 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Mu*lc. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  University  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Depart- 
ments: 

COLLEGE   OP   ARTS. 

Five  Departments.  General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  Engi- 
naeiing,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

COLLEGE   OP   LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.  Ancient  Classical  Department,  in  which  the 
course  of  study  is  equivalent  to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in 
the  country. 

Modern  Classical  Department.  French  and  German  take  the 
place  of  Greek. 

SUB-FRESHMEN   COURSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 
Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

LAW   SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  Spooner,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Deter- 
minative Mineralogy  and  the  Assaying  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be 
the  most  complete  in  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

A   QUANTITATIVE   LABORATORY, 

Has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
apparatus  in  the  different  Departments  of  Science. 

LIARARIES 

r    Are  open   to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more   than 
70,000  volumes. 

CURRENT   EXPENSES — FREE   TUITION. 

Expenses  are  less  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.  One 
student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all  graduates  of  graded 
schools  of  the  state  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled 

tO  FREE  TUITION. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and 

twenty-six  Professors  and  Teachers,  and  is,  in   all  respects,  in  a 

highly  prosperous  condition. 

For  further  information,  apply  to 

JOHN  BASCOM, 

President. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  RE- 
GENTS OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Hon.  Edward  Searing, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  doings 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools,  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  of  the  prospect,  progress  and  condition  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1874. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  since  my  last  report  was  held  at 
Madison,  commencing  January  26,  1874;  at  which  Edward  Searing 
was  elected  Secretary  for  the  balance  of  the  year  in  place  of 
Samuel  Fallows  removed  from  the  state. 

Vacancies  in  standing  committees  were  filled  as  follows: 

Fxecutive  Committee,  Regent  Evans  in  place  of  Gary,  resigned. 

Committee  on  Institutes,  Regent  Searing  in  place  of  Fallows, 
term  expired. 

Finance  Committee,  Regent  Taylor  in  place  of  Washburn,  term 
expired. 

Teachers  were  elected  and  their  salaries  fixed  as  follows: — 

Albert  Salisbury,  Whitewater  school salary  $1 ,500 

Herbert  Copeland 1,500 

Miss  M.  A.  Greene 650 

Chas.  H.  Nye,  Platteville 1,000 

Sundry  accounts  were  audited,  and  the  sum  of  $3,500,  was 
appropriated  from  the  income  fund  for  institute  work  for  the  year 
ending  July  1, 1874,  and  the  Institute  Committee  was  instructed 
to  make  to  the  Board  at  the  annual  meeting,  a  report  of  its  action, 
which  shall  include: 

1st.  The  number  of  Institutes  held  to  which  aid  haa  b<^xv  ofltewA^ 
and  the  length  of  each. 
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2d.  The  number  of  names  of  persons  employed  to  conduct  or  as- 
sist in  conducting  Institutes,  and  the  amount  paid  each. 

3d.  The  whole  amount  paid  in  carrying  on  Institute  work. 

4th.  The  whole  number  receiving  instruction  in  Institute  work 
during  the  year. 

The  plans  and  specifications  for  the  Normal  School  building  at 
River  Falls,  drawn  and  prepared  by  D.  R.  Jones,  the  architect  em* 
ployed  by  the  board  through  its  executive  committee,  were  adopted, 
and  the  board  adjourned  to  the  26th  day  of  February,  1874,  to  re- 
ceive and  consider  sealed  proposals  for  constructing  the  building* 
at  River  Falls. 

At  this  adjourned  meeting,  Regent  Weisbrod,  appointed  in  place 
of  Samuel  P.  Gary,  who  had  resigned,  and  Regents  Chandler  and 
Weld,  reappointed,  filed  their  oath  of  office  and  took  seats  as  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

The  following  proposals  for  building  the  Normal  School  building 
at  River  Falls- 
James  Reynolds,  Milwaukee $49,798 

Henry  Bros.,  Sheboygan  Falls 51 ,807 

Drake  &  Rawlinson,  La  Crosse 69,195 

John  Green,  Stillwater,  Minn 58,000 

C.  Bonn,  Winona,  Minn 58,7(0 

Korris  &  Hinkley,  Monroe,  Wis 54, 848 

Nelson  McNeal,  Madison , 56,470 

D.  H.  Wright,  Madison 56,650 

D.  Stephens,  Madison 56. 750 

W.  Galloway,  8heboygan  Falls 57, 470 

Rundle  &  Free,  West  Eau  Claire 57,470 

Moulton  &  Chase,  Madison 58,000 

James  Livesey,  Madison 58, 150 

Thomas  Davenport,  Madison 58,200 

Bryant  &  Bingham,  Milwaukee 58,855 

Parker  &  Juneau,  St.  Paul 58,998 

B.  A.  Kennedy,  West  Eau  Claire 59 ,980 

Davidson  &  Warnes,  Madison 81 ,07O 

Green  &  Burris,  St.  Paul 61,745 

Duncan  McGregor,  River  Falls 65, 765 

Israel  Graves,  Hudson 72, 450 

E.  P.  Helter,  Chicago 78.000 

R  B.  Livesey,  Madison 76,000 

Were  opened  and  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Regents 
Lyndes,  Chandler  and  Evans,  who  reported  that  they  found  the 
proposal  of  James  Reynolds,  of  Milwaukee,  the  lowest  bid  re- 
ceived, and  recommended  the  awarding  of  the  contract  to  him  at 
and  for  the  sum  of  $49,798.00.  The  report  was  accompanied  by 
resolutions,  authorizing  the  executive  committee  to  award  to  and 
execute  contract  with  said  Reynolds,  and  in  case  of  his  failure  to 
enter  into  the  contract  and  to  Imtou^  ^\o^«t  tftroaxity^  then    to 
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award  contract  to  next  lowest  bidder;  which  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  board. 

Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  board,  authorizing  the  Executive 
Committee  to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  Normal  School 
building  at  River  Falls,  to  approve  or  disapprove  estimates  of  the 
architect  for  work  done  and  materials  furnished,  and  that  warrants 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  board  be  drawn  upon  the 
River  Falls  Normal  School  Building  Fund,  for  the  payment  of  esti- 
mates and  other  expenses  as  provided  for  in  resolution. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  to  fill  vacancies  in  stand- 
ing committees: 

Regent  Lynde  on  Executive  Committee. 
Regent  Weisbrod  on  Committee  on  Supplies. 

The  President  was  instructed  to  present  the  matter  of  book 
rent  and  tuition  due  from  Hanmer  Robbins,  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, with  instructions  to  proceed  in  the  matter  as  to  him  may  seem 
advisable,  which  has  deen  done,  and  a  portion  of  the  amount  due 
paid  into  the  treasury,  and  the  balance  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
adjustment. 

At  the  annual  meeting  July  8,  S.  A.  White,  appointed  Regent  in 
place  of  T.  D.  Weeks,  whose  term  had  expired,  presented  his  oath 
of  office  and  took  his  place  in  the  board. 

The  following  Regents  were  elected  officers  of  the  board  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

William  Starr—  President. 
Wm.  E.  Smith—  Vice  President. 
Edward  Searing — Secretary. 

The  President  being  by  resolution  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Teachers  and  Committee 
on  Supplies,  the  standing  committees  for  the  year  were  announced 
as  follows: 

Executive  Committee — President,  Chandler  White. 

Cam.  on  Finance — Lynde,  Taylor,  Whitford. 

Com.  on  Teachers — President,  Smith,  Weld. 

Com.  on  Institutes — Searing,  Chandler,  Smith. 

Com.  on  Supplies — President,  Evans,  White,  Weisbrod. 

Com.  on  Course  of  Study,  etc — Searing,  Whitford,  Weld. 

Com.  on  Visitation — Evans,  White,  Weisbrod. 

Com.  on  Senior  Classes,  etc — Chan&\w,^\i\\,ioT^TN«^* 
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The  resignation  of  Prof.  H.  C.  Bo  wen,  as  teacher  of  Natural 
Science  in  Osbkosh  Normal  School,  was  presented  and  accepted. 

The  salary  of  Miss  DeLany  and  Miss  Greene,  at  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School,  was  fixed  at  $700  each. 

Duncan  McGregor  was  unanimously  elected  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  Normal  School  at  Platteville, 
his  duties  and  compensation  to  correspond  with  those  pertaining 
to  the  similar  position  in  the  school  at  Oshkosh,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  and  order  of  the  board  in  establishing  such  professor- 
ships. 

The  committee  on  Teachers  were  instructed  to  employ  such  addi- 
tional teachers  for  the  several  schools  as  may  be  necessitated  by  the 
action  of  the  board  at  this  session. 

The  Committee  on  Institutes  reported  the  whole  amount  expend- 
ed for  Institutes  during  the  year  ending  July  10,  1874,  as  $5,342.11. 

The  sum  of  $3,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  the  Committee  on  In- 
stitutes may  find  necessary,  was  appropriated  to  carry  on  Institute 
work  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1875. 

The  board  adopted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  resident  Regents  be  and  they  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  collect  tuition  from  all  students  attending  the  several 
Normal  Schools,  except  such  as  have  fully  complied  with  the  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents into  the  Normal  classes. 

The  President  of  the  Board  was  instructed  to  procure  suitable 
blank  books  in  which  an  exact  inventory  of  all  the  movable  prop- 
erty, together  with  the  cost  of  the  same,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, shall  be  entered,  and  that  hereafter  all  purchases  or  sales 
made  of  such  property,  shall  be  accurately  kept — such  labor  to  be 
performed  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Board. 

The  President  of  the  Normal  School  at  Platteville  was  author- 
ized to  reorganize  the  Primary  and  Academic  Departments  of  that 
school  upon  the  general  plan  of  the  corresponding  departments  of 
the  school  at  Oshkosh,  and  the  Committee  upon  the  Employment 
of  Teachers  was  authorized  to  secure  a  competent  teacher  to  carry 
into  effect  the  change  contemplated. 

Regent  Searing  presented  a  report  on  Course  of  Study,  whioh, 
after  some  discussion  and  amendment,  was  received  and  adopted  as 
follows: 
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REPORT  ON  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  Committee  on  Text-books  and  Course  of  Study  would  re- 
spectfully report  that  they  have  taken  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  changes  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  normal  schools,  referred 
to  them,  that  they  have  conferred  with  the  Presidents  of  the  same, 
respecting  such  changes,  and  would  unanimously  recommend  as 
follows: 

That  hereafter  in  the  several  normal  schools  in  the  state  there 
shall  be  two  courses  of  study,  known  respectively  as  the  "  Elemen- 
tary Course"  and  " Advanced  Course; "  that  the  Elementary 
Course  shall  be  two  years  in  length,  and  the  Advanced  Course  four 
years  in  length;  and  that  the  studies  in  the  respective  courses,  and 
the  maximum  and  minimum  time  allowed  thereto,  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  Elementary  Course:  Arithmetic  30  to  40  weeks;  Ele- 
mentary Algebra,  12  to  20  weeks;  Geometry,  16  to  23  weeks;  Book 
Keeping,  6  to  10  weeks;  Reading  and  Orthoepy,  Orthography  and 
Word  Analysis,  30  to  37  weeks;  English  Grammar,  28  to  39  weeks; 
Composition,  Criticism  and  Rhetoric,  20  to  24  weeks;  Geography, 
Physical  Geography,  26  to  40  weeks;  Physiology,  10  to  15  weeks; 
Botany,  10  to  13  weeks;  Natural  Philosophy,  12  to  17  weeks;  U.  S. 
History,  Civil  Government,  30  to  40  weeks;  Penmanship  (time  un- 
determined); Drawing,  20  to  26  weeks;  Vocal  Music  (time  unde- 
termined); Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

In  the  Advanced  Course  the  studies  of  theirs*  two  years  shall 
be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Elementary  Course,  with  the  addition 
of  Latin  for  20  weeks,  which  shall  take  the  place  of  Rhetoric.  In 
the  Advanced  Course  the  studies  of  the  last  two  years  shall  be: 
Higher  Algebra,  20  to  28  weeks;  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  17 
so  23  weeks;  Latin,  80  weeks;  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  10 
to  28  weeks;  Chemical  Physics,  6  to  20  weeks;  Chemistry,  12  to  23 
Zoology,  6  to  12  weeks;  Astronomy,  6  to  12  weeks;  Geology,  12  to 
17  weeks;  Universal  History,  12  to  23  weeks;  Political  Economy. 
15  to  17  weeks;  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  20  to  30  weeks;  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  at  the  close  ot  \Jaa\&»r 
mentary  course  there  shall  be  a  thorough  Tevtow  oi  \Jkfc  *VaA&«*  ^ 
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that  course,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Advanced  Course  a  like  review 
of  the  studies  of  its  last  two  years. 

The  committee  say  that  they  deem  it  advisable  to  leave  .the  de- 
tails of  the  order  of  studies  in  each  course,  and  the  precise  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  each  study,  to  the  presidents  and  faculties  of 
the  respective  schools. 

The  committee  also  recommend  that  to  the  students  who  satis- 
factorily complete  the  Advanced  Course,  the  regular  diploma  be 
given  (provided  that  no  such  diploma  shall  be  given  unless  the  ap- 
plicant therefor  shall  have  attained  an  average  standing  at  least  as 
high  as  that  usually  required  in  the  state  for  a  first  grade  county 
certificate) ;  and  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  Elementary 
Course,  a  certificate  be  given,  certifying  to  the  fact  of  such  com- 
pletion, and  signed  by  the  president  of  the  school,  and  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  board;  and  that  such  certificate 
specify  the  studies  of  the  course;  also  that  this  certificate,  after  one 
year's  successful  teaching  in  the  state,  may  be  countersigned  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  have  the  force  of 
a  five  years  state  certificate. 

The  committee  further  recommend  that  any  one  of  the  Normal 
Schools  may  have  the  privilege  of  graduating  a  class  from  the  Ad- 
vanced Course  at  the  next  annual  Commencement  without  the 
Latin  required  in  the  course  recommended  by  the  committee. 

Edward  Searing, 
W.  C.  Whitforp, 
A.  H.  Weld, 

Committee  on  Text-books  and  Course  of  Study, 
July  16,  1874. 

The  sum  of  $1,000  was  appropriated  to  be  drawn  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  held  by  him  to  defray  expenses  and  compensation  of 
committees.  Bills  to  be  audited  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
report  of  disbursements  made  to  board. 

The  executive  committee  were  instructed  to  have  rooms  for  Jan- 
itor in  Piatt evi lie  Normal  School,  fitted  up  at  an  expense  not  ex- 
ceeding $350. 

The  executive  committee  were  instructed  to  have  finished  two 
rooms  in  the  third  story  of  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School  Building, 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  presented,  to  have 
the  Assembly  room  enlarged,  and  to  have  completed  arrangements 
for  water  supply  in  the  \>u\\&Yi\g. 
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The  executive  committee  were  authorized  and  instructed  to 
enter  into  contract  with  Prof.  Thure  Kumlien,  to  furnish  for  each 
of  the  normal  schools  an  Ornithological  Cabinet,  provided  that  the 
whole  amount  expended  therefor  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,  and  the 
amount  expended  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  $500. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Regent  Weisbrod,  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  matter  of  the  extension  of  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School  building  be  and  the  same  hereby  is  referred  to  the 
excutive  committee,  with  power  to  employ  an  architect  to  prepare 
plans,  specifications  and  estimates  for  such  extension,  and  to  report 
at  the  next  general  or  special  meeting  of  this  board  for  their  de- 
cision. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Reaolved%  That  the  executive  committee  be  and  are  hereby  re- 
quired, at  each  regular  meeting  of  this  board,  to  submit  the  full 
record  of  their  proceedings  for  approval  or  disapproval,  and  that  the 
action  of  this  board  thereon  be  certified  by  the  secretary  thereof 
upon  such  record;  which  proceeding  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
present  practice  of  reporting  in  writing  to  this  board  by  the  said 
executive  committee. 

FOURTH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

James  Reynolds  of  Milwaukee,  to  whom  the  contract  for  building 
the  Normal  School  building  at  River  Falls  was  awarded,  having 
failed  to  execute  the  contract  when  required,  the  contract  was  let 
by  the  executive  committee  to  the  next  lowest  bidder,  Henry 
Brothers  of  Sheboygan  Falls,  and  a  written  contract  was  duly 
entered  into  with  them.  Subsequently  this  contract  was  assigned, 
with  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,  to  Messrs.  Bryant  & 
Bingham  of  Milwaukee,  upon  report  of  which  to  the  board,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  board  approve  of  the  assignment  of  the  con- 
tract, ior  the  erection  of  the  school  building  at  River  Falls,  by  the 
contractor,  to  Bryant  &  Bingham,  and  of  the  action  of  the  executive 
committee  in  approving  the  same. 

A  communication  from  Bryant  &  Bingham  was  read,  and  the 
board,  by  resolution,  granted  their  request  and  inatTO&ta&  *0fcs> 
executive  committee  to  pay  on  the  estimated  oi  Kt<&\\aqX  &oxt»&  Vst 
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materials  furnished  and  delivered  for  the  River  Falls  building,  the 
same  per  cent,  as  upon  materials  and  labor  actually  placed  in  the 
building,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  said 
Bryant  &  Bingham;  provided  said  Bryant  &  Bingham  first  secure 
proper  insurance  upon  the  materials,  and  also  give  bonds  to 
indemnify  the  board  for  any  loss  that  might  occur  by  reason  of 
this  change  in  the  original  contract  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
payment  for  materials. 

Regent  Weld  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  are  hereby  authorized 
to  agree  with  the  contractors  for  the  Normal  school  building  at 
River  Falls  to  substitute  stone  for  brick  in  the  construction  of 
window  caps,  and  also  for  the  pilasters,  and  for  the  arches  of  the 
front  entrances;  provided  that  the  additional  expense  shall  not 
exceed  $2,200. 

Regent  Chandler  presented  the  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee on  heating  apparatus  for  the  Fourth  Normal  School.  Its 
recommendation  that  the  building  at  River  Falls  be  warmed  with 
hot  air  furnaces,  and  the  necessary  pipes  and  fixtures  be  put  in  as 
the  construction  proceeds,  and  the  furnaces  placed  in  position  dur- 
ing the  present  season,  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  and  instructing  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  contract  for  placing  furnaces  and  the  necessary 
fixtures  in  the  Normal  School  building  at  River  Falls,  and  to  audit 
bills  for  the  same. 

The  board  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  President  of  the  Fourth 
Normal  School,  and  all  the  votes  cast  being  for  W.  D.  Parker  of 
Janesville,  he  was  declared  duly  elected  President  of  said  school. 
His  salary  was  fixed  at  $2,500  per  annum,  to  commence  September 
1st,  1875. 

By  resolution,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  was  requested  to  codify 
all  resolutions  contained  in  the  proceedings  of  this  board  and  now 
in  force,  and  relating  to  the  government  and  conduct  of  the  schools, 
plans  of  study  and  duties  of  members  and  officers  of  the  board  and 
its  committees,  and  report  the  same  to  the  board  at  their  next 
meeting. 


Ill 

The  present  members  of  the  board  and  its  officers  are: 

Gov.  W.  R  Taylor,  ex  officio,        -----  Madison. 

Edward  Searing,  Sup't  Public  Instruction,  ex  officio,  Madison. 

Term  ends  February  1, 1875, 

Wm.  Starr, Ripon. 

W.  C.  Whitford, Milton. 

J.H.Evans, Platteville. 

Term  ends  February  1,  1876, 

C.  A.  Weisbrod,      --------  Oshkosh. 

Wm.  E.  Smith,      --------  Milwaukee. 

J.  I.  Lyndes,     - -  La  Crosse. 

Term  ends  February  1,  1877, 

W.  H.  Chandler,        - Sun  Prairie. 

A.  H.  Weld,     ---------  River  Falls. 

S.  A.  White,         --------  Whitewater. 


officers  of  the  board. 
WM.  STARR, 

PRESIDENT. 

WM.  E.  SMITH, 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

EDWARD  SEARING, 

SECRETARY. 

FERDINAND  KUEHN, 

TREASURER,  CX  officio. 


The  following  are  the  regulations  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
Schools: 

REGULATIONS  FOR    ADMISSION 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  «i 
representatires  in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  m  c*Afc  N%o»»skft^.«osk 
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in  the  representatives  to  which  any  Assembly  District  is  entitled, 
such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Regents, 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  county  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not 
jurisdiction,  then  the  nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Super- 
intendent of  the  city),  in  which  such  candidate  may  reside,  and 
shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily  health,  and 
good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated,  shall  receive  a 
certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a 
duplicate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by 
the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  the  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of 
a  Normal  School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  said  President,  in  branches  required  by  law  for  a  Third 
Grade  Certificate,  except  History  and  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School  in 
respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evi- 
dence as  the  President  may  require,  of  good  health  and  good  moral 
character,  and  after  subscribing  the  following  declaration: 

I ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this 

Stajo  Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  in  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  who  has  not  been  a 
member  of  the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least 
one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certifi- 
cate of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  President  of  a  Normal 
School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such  school 
for  one  term,  provided,  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is 
deserved. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  condition  of  the  several  funds  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  is  compiled  from 
the  books  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer : 
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NORMAL   SCHOOL  FUND. 

This  fund  consists  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sules  of  land  set  apart 
for  the  support  of  Normal  Sohools  by  the  provisions  of  chapter  537, 
general  laws  of  1865. 


RECEIPTS. 


Sales...  . 
Dues  .... 
Loans 
Penalties 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Iowa  county  loan < 

Milwaukee  water  bonds  purchased  . 
Refunded  for  overpayments , 


Balance  September  80, 1873. 
Balance  September  80, 1874. 


Amount  of  productive  fund,  Sept  80, 1873 
Decreased  by  payments  on  certificates  of  sale. , 
Decreased  by  forfeitures  on  certificates  of  sale  . 

Decreased  by  payments  on  loans 

Decreased  by  forfeitures  on  mortgages , 


Increased  by  new  certificates  of  sale. 
Increased  by  Milwaukee  city  bonds  . 
Increased  by  Iowa  county  loan 


Total  productive  fund  Sept  8C,  1874. 


$84,897  99 

5,256  14 

11,058  00 

44  80 


$50,756  98 


$50,756  98 
41,884  14 


$92,141  07 


$5,256  14 
2,559  00 
8,558  00 
1, 150  00 


$2,686  00 
20,000  00 
50,000  00 


$50,000  00 

20,000  00 

511  07 


$70,511  07 

"si.'aao'ro 


$92,141  07 


$918,643  48 


17,528  14 


$901,120  84 


72,686  00 


$978,806  84 


The  amounts  of  productive  funds  on  the  80th  days  of  September, 
1873  and  1874  respectively,  were  as  follows: 


Amount  due  on  certificates  of  sales. 

Amount  due  on  mortgages 

Certificates  of  indebtedness 

United  States  bonds 

Milwaukee  water  bonds 

Town  bonds 

Iowa  county  loan 


1873. 

$55,731  48 
147,312  05 
512,600  00 

48,000  00 
140,000  00 

20,000  00 


$918,648  48 


1874. 

$50,602  29 

137,604  05 

512,600  00 

48,000  00 

160,000  00 

20,000  00 

50,000  00 


$973,806  84 


Showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $55.1&%&$. 
8t-8upt. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  FUND   INCOME. 


The  following  statement  exhibits  the  various  sources  from  which 
this  income  was  received  during  the  past  year;  and  the  disburse- 
ments therefrom: 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Fund  October  1, 1873 

Interest  on  certificates  and  loans 

Interest  on  certificates  of  indebtedness 

Tuition  fees  —  Platteville  Normal  School 

Tuition  fees — Whitewater  Normal  School 

Tuition  fees  —  Oshkosh  Normal  School 

Interest  on  U.  S.  5-20  bonds 

Interest  on  Milwaukee  water  works  bonds 

Commissions  on  purchase  of  Mil.  water  works  bd's 
Interest  on  loan  to  Madison  City  board  of  educa- 
tion   

Interest  on  Troy  town  bonds 

Interest  on  River  Falls  town  bonds 

Interest  on  Kinnickinic  town  bonds 

Interest  on  Clifton  town  bonds 


Total. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Platteville  Normal  School — salaries  of  teachers, 
supplies,  etc 

Whitewater  Normal  School  —  salaries  of  teachers, 
supplies,  etc 

Oshkosh  Normal  School — salaries  of  teachers, 
supplies,  etc 

Expense  of  regents 

Institutes 

Expenses 

Refunded  for  overpayments 

Balanee,  September  30,  1874 

Total 


$13,890  87 

85,883  00 

4.876  80 

2,310  95 

3,703  42 

2,870  25 

14,976  11 

400  00 

875  00 
280  00 
700  00 
210  00 
210  00 


$19,648  61 

16,085  80 

17,782  40 

480  56 

4,027  83 

2,999  65 

153  85 


$61,128  70 
73,725  55 


$54,909  85 


80,184  90 


$184,854  25 


$134,854  25 
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RIVER  FALLS  NORMAL  SCHOOL  BUILDING  FUND. 

This  fund  consists  of  moneys  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  a  Nor- 
mal school  at  River  Falls  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  151,  general  laws  of  1869,  relating  to  normal  schools. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


E.  A.  Henry,  contractor 

D.  R.  Jones,  architect 

Bryant  &  Bingham,  contractors. 
Madison  Democrat,  advertising 
H.  A.  Taylor  &  Co do.  ... 


Balance,  September  80, 1873  , 
Balance,  September  80, 1874  . 


$25,000  00 


$25,000  00 


$2,847  08 
1,000  00 

12,251  15 
13  00 
13  60 


$15,624  88 


9,875  17 


$25,000  00 


For  receipts  from  various  sources,  and  summary  of  expenditures, 
reference  is  made  to  the  foregoing  table  of  Normal  School  Fund 
Income. 

STATEMENT    OF  EXPENDITURES. 

A  classified  statement  of  expenditures  is  herewith  submitted: 

Total  amount  expended  for  Institutes $5, 002  59 

Amount  of  Regents'  expenses 480  56 

On  salary  of  Secretary  of  Board  Regents  Normal  Schools 225  00 

Amount  expended  for  Oshkosh  Normal  School 3, 764  47 

Amount  expended  for  Platte vi lie   do 6,492  02 

Amount  expended  for  Whitewater do 2,558  70 

Amount  expended  for  River  Falls  Normal  School  Building 10,815  02 

Amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  janitor  in  Platteville 

Normal  School 11,280  00 

Amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  janitor  in  Whitewater 

NormalSchool 11,480  00 

Amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  janitor  in  Oshkosh  Nor- 
mal School 11,885  00 

Amount  paid  on  insurance  Normal  School  buildings 2, 145  00 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 2,666  10 

Total $68,834  46 


APPARATUS,  CABINETS,   LIBRARIES. 

The  apparatus,  cabinet  and  library  of  each  school  is  being  stead* 
ily  replenished,  and  no  effort  is  spared  to  train  every  pupil  in  our 
normal  schools  to  such  methods  and  habits  of  observation  as  shall 
lead  them  to  seek  with  intelligent  eagerness  \tv  \,Yv*  \a\ww^Vsr^  ^^fea 
cabinet  and  the  library  for  assistance  to  unio\d  %*!&  xtfAwafcaxA  ,0&r> 
practical  lessons  of  nature's  everyday  teacYAnga. 
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MODEL  SCHOOLS. 


Our  model  or  training  schools,  indispensable  as  schools  of  prac- 
tice and  observation  for  the  young  teachers,  are  being  steadily 
raised  to  such  a  standard  of  excellence,  as  to  compel  praise  and 
patronage,  even  with  their  comparatively  high  rates  of  tuition,  in 
competition  with  the  best  publio  and  private  schools  in  the  state. 

If  the  time  would  speedily  oome,  when  we  might  have  in  all  our 
primary  sohools  such  teachers  as  the  best  now  in  our  "  training 
sohools,"  how  many  men  and  women  might  be  developed  from  these 
nurseries  of  the  republic,  now  so  choked  with  u  sticks  " — teachers 
not  having  the  "  root  of  the  matter  "  in  them. 

SUMMARY. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  and  progress  of  the  year  has  been  highly 
encouraging.  The  Fourth  Normal  School,  at  River  Falls,  will  be 
ready  to  take  its  place  in  the  work  during  the  coming  year,  and 
thus  increased  facilities  given  to  the  teachers  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  our  state,  and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  still  more  efficiently 
•organize  and  administer  the  institute  work,  which  is  growing  in 
importance  and  interest  every  year. 

For  the  last  nine  years,  steadily  and  surely  has  the  work  of  or* 
iganizing  the  Normal  Schools  been  advanced.  With  such  men  as 
•Sholes  and  Craig,  men  who  fell  with  their  harness  on,  battling  ever 
•against  ignorance  an  incompetence — fell  but  to  rise  again  in  glori- 
£ed  remembrance  for  "  the  good  that  men  do  lives  after  them,n 
— with  all  other  co-laborers  in  the  board,  men  tried  and  true;  men 
ready  in  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  to  work  manfully  in  any  position 
assigned  them,  meriting  the  highest  success  by  the  zealous  earnest- 
ness of  their  efforts,  with  no  pride  of  opinion  to  bar  a  single  ray  of 
true  light  from  their  pathway;  with  such  co-workers,  it  has  been  a 
labor  of  love  to  strive  for  a  noble  object.  Opposition,  criticism, 
and  that  inert  negative  aid,  tolerance,  which  so  many  pride  them- 
selves on  extending  to  all  efforts  for  bettering  the  condition  of  our 
common  schools,  have  only  inspired  increased  activities,  and  made 
plainer  the  obstacles  to  be  removed  or  overcome,  and  to-day  Wis- 
consin stands  on  high  vantage  ground,  in  proud  position  among  her 
sister  states,  in  the  vitally  important  work  of  securing  better 
methods  and  worthier  teachers  in  her  public  schools.  May  her 
motto  be  still  ".Forward." 
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ACCOMPANYING   REPORTS. 


Your  careful  attention  is  invited  to  the  reports  of  Presidents 
Charlton,  Arey  and  Albee  for  detailed  information  as  to  each  school* 
its  individual  trials,  achievements  and  aims  as  a  separate  school, 
and  as  part  of  the  whole  plan,  and  for  their  views  of  practical  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  organization  and  administration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  STARR, 
President  of  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools.  J 
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REPORTS  OF  PRESIDENTS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


PLATTEVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

To  the  Hon.  William  Starr, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools: 

Dear  Sir  :  It  again  becomes  my  duty  to  submit  to  you  my  an- 
nual report  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Platteville. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  four  years,  during  which  time 
I  have  been  connected  with  this  school,  1  find  much  that  is  gratify- 
ing, not  only  in  the  substantial  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
scholarship,  but  also  in  the  various  improvements  that  have  been 
made.  The  enlargement  of  the  building  and  the  additions  to  the 
library,  cabinet,  apparatus  and  furniture,  give  greatly  increased  fa- 
cilities for  performing  the  appropriate  work  of  the  school. 

1  am  well  aware,  however,  that  while  much  has  been  accomplish- 
ed, much  more  remains  to  be  done.  There  arc  still  defects  and 
imperfections  in  our  work  which  it  will  require  time  and  patient 
effort  to  overcome.  It  may  not  be  difficult  to  form  an  ideal  of  what 
a  Normal  School  should  be,  but  is  not  so  easy  to  realize  that  ideal. 
To  say  nothing  of  his  own  imperfections,  the  teacher  can  work  only 
with  such  material  as  is  placed  in  his  hands,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  he  shall  have  that  material,  is  not  under  his  control.  Hence 
his  work  may  be  imperfect  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

It  is  also  well  understood  by  every  intelligent  person  who  has 
given  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  system  of  Normal  Schools 
in  this  country  is  by  no  means  perfected.     Something,  doubtless, 
has  been  learned  from  experience  and  much  by  studying  the  sys- 
tems of  other  and  older  countries,  but  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished before  -we  can  \\a\e/\iv  km&ru^  *.  v)*\ocsk  <&  xwwaal  Schools 
based  upon  sound  pYi\\oaop\i\ca\  ^tuiA^\^,wl\\«^\»^ba  ^rah**. 
our  institutions  and  perfect^  mAitf***  «*  *W.W*  W*, 
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The  following  statement  of  attendance  for  the  year  ending  June 
25,1874,  is  copied  from  the  annual  catalogue: 

Normal  Department. 

Ladies 112 

Gentlemen 83 

Total —  195 

Classified  as  follows : 

Senior  Class 10 

Middle  Class 47 

Junior  Class 138 

Total  as  above —  195 

Preparatory  and  Academic  Department. 

Ladies 84 

Gentlemen 109 

Total —  193 

Primary  Department 79 

Whole  number  enrolled 407 

During  the  entire  year,  the  students  were  generally  faithful  in 
their  work  and  correct  in  their  deportment.  The  moral  tone  of  the 
school  was  good,  and  no  serious  cases  of  discipline  arose.  The  year 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  profitable,  as  it  was  the  most  pleas- 
ant, of  my  connection  with  the  school. 

The  Senior  Class  was  examined  in  the  various  studies  of  the 
course,  during  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  summer  term.  The  re- 
sults of  this  examination  (which  was  in  writing),  were  submitted  to 
the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Messrs.  Chandler,  Whit- 
ford  and  Weld,  who  also  examined  the  class  orally,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  school,  ad- 
mitted the  following  persons  to  the  honors  of  graduation: 


Kaxkb. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

Lewis  Edward  Cooley 

Platteville 

Grant 

Will  W.  Girton 

Sandusky 

Sauk 

James  Oettiker 

Belmont 

Georgetown 

LaFayette. 
Grant 

John  Marion  Quick 

Sarah  C.  Bass 

Platteville 

Grant. 

Maude  Hunter  Goodfellow. ,. 

Platteville 

Grant 

Edith  E.  Goodrich 

PJattevi  lie 

Grant 

Minnie  "E.  Henderson 

Patch  Grove 

Grant 

Ernestine  R, Stevens  ,..,,...,... 

Mifflin 

Platteville .  * 

Iowa. 

Phebe  E.  Trowbridge 

\QlT*bX~ 
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The  exercises  of  the  Anniversary  week  were  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  following 

programme: 

Sermon  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Whit  ford,  Sunday  evening,  June  21st 

Examinations,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  A.  M.,  June  22d,  83d,  84th. 

Closing  Exercises  of  Primary  Department,  Tuesday,  June  28d,  2  o'clock  P.  H. 

Address  by  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  Tuesday  evening,  June  28d. 

Closing  Exercises  of  Academic    Department,  Wednesday,  June    24th,  9 

o'clock,  A.  M. 
Class  Day  Exercises,  Wednesday,  P.  M.,  June  24th. 
Sixth  Annual  Commencement,  Thursday,  June  25th,  9>f  o'clock,  A.  M. 
Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Thursday  evening,  June  25th. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact  amount  of  teaching* 
done  by  those  who  have  been  members  of  the  school.  I  regret  to 
say  that  so  many  of  our  former  students  fail  to  make  their  reports, 
that  our  statistics  are  somewhat  incomplete.  Careful  inquiry  made 
in  January  last,  showed  that  of  550  Normal  students  enrolled  up 
to  that  date,  about  400  had  taught  subsequent  to  their  enrollment, 
and  of  those  who  had  not  taught,  several  were  still  pursuing  their 
studies  in  the  school.  Of  the  195  Normal  students  enrolled  last 
year,  upwards  of  80  taught  during  some  part  of  the  year  or  are 
now  engaged  in  teaching,  and  nearly  50  have  been  constantly  at- 
tending school,  and  have  consequently  had  no  opportunity  to  teach. 
Of  the  remainder,  some  are  attending  to  domestic  duties,  some 
have  left  the  state,  and  of  many  I  have  no  definite  information. 

The  graduates  of  the  school  now  number  seventy-nine.  They 
are  employed  as  follows: 


GeMtlemen. 


Ladles. 


Total. 


Teaching  in  Wisconsin 

Teaching  in  other  states 

Students  in  higher  institutions  . 

Clergyman 

Lawyers  and  Law  Students 

Merchant  ...   

U.  S.  Mail  Agent 

Farmers 

Proprietor  marble  works 

Married  and  left  the  profession 

Not  teaching  at  present 

Deceased 


Total. 


19 
5 

1 


*& 


\ 


Vk 


v 


45 

5 
1 

7 
1 
1 
9 
1 
* 
T 
1 
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Five  of  the  graduates  have  left  the  profession  within  the  last 
year.     Of  these, 

One  has  taught  three  years. 
Two  have  taught  two  years. 
One  has  taught  one  year. 
One  has  taught  six  months. 

Several  of  those  reported  as  "not  teaching  at  present,"  will, 
donbtless,  resume  the  teacher's  work  at  an  early  day. 

Seven  members  of  the  last  graduating  class  are  now  teaching;  one 
gentleman  has  entered  Cornell  University;  and  one  lady  having 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  domestic  life,  may  fairly  be  set 
down  as  having  "  left  the  profession." 

The  present  condition  of  the  school  is,  in  most  respects,  encourag- 
ing. The  recent  changes  in  the  course  of  study  and  in  the  organi- 
zation, are  proving  advantageous.  The  new  elementary  course  of 
two  years  will  encourage  many  of  our  common  school  teachers  to 
prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  their  duties,  while  the 
advanced  course  of  four  years  cannot  fail  to  promote  higher  cul- 
ture. The  additional  time  required  gives  opportunity  for  increased 
thoroughness  in  the  studies  pursued,  as  well  as  for  an  enlarged 
curriculum^  while  it  will  not  materially  diminish  the  number  of 
graduates. 

The  Normal  School  should  by  no  means  attempt  to  usurp  the 
place  of  the  university,  or  to  do  the  work  appropriately  belonging 
to  it,  but  if  its  course  of  study  be  so  arranged  as  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  university,  many  will  be  encouraged  to  pursue  a 
more  extended  course  than  the  school  can  give.  I  aware  that  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state  is  our 
first  duty,  but  I  do  not  think  the  encouragement  of  higher  educa- 
eation  can  prove  detrimental  to  our  common  schools.  I  would 
therefore,  respectfully  recommend  that  the  study  of  Greek  be  made 
elective  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  advanced  course,  omitting 
some  'of  the  branches  that  are  less  needed  for  admission  to  the 
classical  department  of  the  university. 

The  "  School  for  Practice "  is  now  organized  in  three   depart- 
ments, the  Primary,  the  Intermediate,  and  the  Academic  and  Pre- 
paratory,  all  carefully  graded  and  well  supplied  with  the  means  for 
doing  their  appropriate  work.    The  appointment  ol  txol^wwst^ft- 
Qregor  to  the  department  of  theory  and  practice  ot  T^fc^v^^** 
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Opportunity  for  a  more  careful  supervision  of  our  pupil  teachers 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible. 

Some  changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the  faculty  of  the 
school.  Prof.  McGregor  having  been  transferred  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  to  that  6f  Theory  and  Practice,  Mr.  D.  E. 
Gardner,  of  Ncenah,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
teacher  of  vocal  music;  Miss  Jennie  P.  Cooke,  also  of  Neenah,  was 
engaged  as  assistant  in  the  Academic  and  Preparatory  department, 
and  Miss  Mary  Bray  man,  formerly  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Whitewater,  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  new  Primary  depart- 
ment. These  teachers  have  all  entered  upon  their  duties  with  that 
enlightened  zeal  which  gives  promise  of  the  highest  success.  In 
this  connection,  I  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful  services  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  my  associate  teachers  in  the  school. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  Regent  Evans,  to  whose  watchful  care  the 
school  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  prosperity. 

The  following  items  from  our  circular  may  be  of  some  general  in- 
terest : 

FACULTY. 

EDWIN  A.  CHARLTON,  A.  M., 

President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

duncan  McGregor,  a.  m., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  Conductor  of  Institutes,  lit  District. 

D.  GRAY  PURMAN,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

GEORGE  BECK,  M.  8., 
Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

D.  E.  GARDNER, 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Vocal  Mus!c. 

CAROLYN  E.  ADAMS,  Ph.  B., 

Teacher  of  Geography  and  History. 


SCHOOL   FOR   PRACTICE. 

CHARLES  H.  NYE, 
Principal  of  Academic  and  Preparatory  Department. 

JENNIE  P.  COOKE, 
Assistant  in  Preparatory  and  Academic  Department. 

EMELINE  CURTIS, 
Principal  of  Intermediate  Department. 

"MARY  BRAYMAN, 
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CALENDAR,  1875. 

Wintbb  Term,  12  weeks.    From  Tuesday,  January  5th,  to  Friday, 
March  26. 
Vacation,  one  week. 

Swung  Term,  12  weeks.    From  Tuesday,  April  6th,  to  Thursday, 

June  24th. 
Class  Day,  Wednesday,  June  23d. 
Graduating  Exercises,  Thursday,  June  24th. 
Meeting  of  Alumni  Association,  Thursday  evening,  June  24th. 
Vacation,  ten  weeks. 

Fall  Term,  16  weeks.    From  Tuesday,  September  7th,  to  Friday, 
December  24th. 
Vacation,  two  weeks. 

Courses  op  Study. 

By  recent  action  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  two  Courses  of  Study 
have  been  adopted:  viz. 

I.  An  Elementary  Course  of  two  years. 

II,  An  Advanced  Course  of  four  years,  (including  the  two  years 
of  the  Elementary  Course.) 

Students  who  complete  the  Elementary  Course,  will  receive  a 
certificate  of  graduation  therein;  signed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  by  the  President  of  the 
school.  Those  who  complete  the  full  course  will  receive  a  Diploma 
from  the  Board  of  Regents  in  testimony  of  scholarship  and  ability 
to  teach. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  summary  view  of  both  courses: 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


First  Year. 

Second  Tear. 

FALL  TERM, 

16  weeks. 

WINTER  TKBX, 

IS  weeks. 

SPRING  TERM, 

19  weeks. 

FALL  TERM, 

16  weeks. 

WINTER  TOM, 

18  weeks. 

spring  term, 
IS  weeks. 

Practical 
Arithmetic. 

Practical 
Arithmetic. 

Elementary 
Algebra, 

Elementary 
Geometry. 

Higher 
Aaltbmetic. 

Be  views* 

Grammar. 

Grammar. 

Composition. 

Rhetoric. 

Be  views. 

Geography. 

Geography. 

Physical 
Geography. 

Physiology. 

Natural 
Philosophy. 

Botany. 

U.  8.  His- 
tory. 

Constitution 
U.S. 

Constitution 
Wisconsin. 

Reading  and  Spelling,  Word  Analysis,  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  Penmanship,  Book  Trapping, 
Theory  and  Practice  or  Teaching. 


ADVANCED  COURSE. 


Third  Tear. 

Fourth  Tear. 

FALL  TERM, 

16  weeks. 

WINTER  TERM, 

12  weeks. 

SPRING  TERM, 

12  weeks. 

FALL  TERM, 

16  weeks. 

WINTER  TERM, 

12  weeks. 

SPRING  TERM, 

IS  weeks. 

Higher 
Algebra. 

Higher 
Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Chemistry. 

ITtSgonometry 
and  Surveying. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Lathm. 

Natural 
Philosophy. 

Natural 
Philosophy. 

Zoology. 

Chiticlsm. 

Astronomy. 

Geology. 

Political 
Economy. 

General 
History. 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

English 
Literature. 

Educational  History,  School  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Practice  la 
Model  School. 

Xotk.— Those  who  take  the  Advanced  Course,  will  begin  the  study  of  Latin  at  the  middle 
of  the  Second  year. 
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In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  tender  to  you  and  to  your  associates 
in  the  Board  of  Regents,  my  unfeigned  thanks  for  your  unvarying 
kindness  and  hearty  support  during  the  past  four  years,  and  to  as- 
sure you  that  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  merit  your  approval 
in  time  to  come. 

With  great  respect, 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  A,  CHARLTON. 


WHITEWATER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Hon.  Willam  Starr, 

President  of  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools: 

I  respectfully  present  the  following  statement  of  the  conduct  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Whitewater,  during  the  year  closing 
June  18, 1874. 

STATISTICS. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  three  hundred 
and  fifty- six;  two  hundred  and  thirty  oi  these  were  normal  stu- 
dents, and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  were  in  the  training  de- 
partment. This  number  more  than  filled  the  working  capacity  of 
the  institution,  while  others  applied  for  admission,  but  were  refused 
for  w  ant  of  accommodation.  A  class  of  fifteen  graduated  from  the 
three  years9  course,  making  the  whole  number  of  graduates  fifty- 
one. 

Of  the  undergraduates,  seventy-eight  have  taken  charge  of  dis- 
trict schools,  making  the  whole  number  of  teachers  furnished  from 
this  institution  during  the  pa  it  year,  ninety-three. 

GRADUATES  07   1874. 

This  class  consisted  of  ten  ladies  and  five  gentlemen,  all  of  whom, 
on  the  opening  of  the  public  schools  in  September,  accented  ^<m\.- 
tions  as  teachers.    The  following  list  w\\\  gtae  tWu  nuofe*  «&> 
plmces  of  employment: 
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Names. 
James  M.  Allen, 
Ellie  R  Adams, 
Ira  M.  Buell,      . 
Maria  Bivins, 
Garry  E.  Culver, 
Clemence  B.  Cole, 
Anna  A.  Collins, 
Mary  Eneeland, 
Stephen  B.  Lewis, 
Margaret  Lyons, 
Fanny  L.  Mather, 
Jannet  E.  Stewart, 
Herbert  E.  Wood, 
Bath  E.  Wales, 
Sarah  A.  Week, 


Wlurt  teaching 

-  Randolph. 
La  Crosse. 

-  Whitewater. 
Milwaukee. 

-  Whitewater. 
Darien. 

•  Milwaukee. 
La  Crosse. 

•  Clinton  Junction. 
La  Crosse. 

-  Beaver  Dam. 
Menominee. 

-  Lyons. 
La  Crosse. 

-  Milwaukee. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  STUDENTS. 

With  rarely  any  exception,  all  who  applied  seemed  to  have  s> 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  responsibilty  of  the  work  for  which 
they  came  to  prepare.  Many  entered  the  institution  who  came,  re- 
lying upon  themselves  for  the  slender  means  which  were  to  support 
them  during  their  efforts  of  preparation.  When  these  limited  re- 
sources were  exhausted  such  students  returned  to  the  district  school 
and  labored  with  honest  zeal  to  instruct  those  under  their  charge, 
and  to  procure  the  means  to  return  for  another  month  or  two,  a 
term,  or  perhaps  a  year.  Frequently  sickness  or  other  unforeseen 
trials  would  arrests  the  progress  of  the  student  until  six  years  had 
been  spent  on  the  work  which,  if  means  and  health  had  been 
granted,  would  have  been  accomplished  in  three.  These  self-deni- 
als, though  retarding  the  work  of  the  student  and  the  school,  in 
the  ultimate  result  secure  for  them  a  riper  scholarship  and  a 
richer  experience;  for  the  institution,  better  representatives  of  its 
ideas,  and  for  the  state,  instructors  with  broader  views. 

Intellectually,  many  present  themselves  with  very  crude  knowl- 
edge, even  in  the  most  elementary  ideas,  notwithstanding  they  may 
have  taught  a  number  of  years,  and,  perhaps,  according  to  their  own 
criterion,  successfully.  Three  of  four  out  of  the  number  who  have 
entered  the  institution  have  had  a  systematic  training  in  the  sub- 
ject of  geography.  Many  have  entered  who  could  solve  the  ex- 
amples in  an  ordinary  practical  arithmetic,  but  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  found  to  poaseaa  xvo  ptopfct  \xtv^x^\^\v^\xi^^S>^^^^^le« 
which  these  examples  WVu&nto. 
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Many  of  the  candidates  manifest  great  indifference  to  the  sub" 
ject  of  grammar,  having  frequently  become  disgusted  with  their 
efforts  to  teach  it  in  the  district  schools.  A  proper  handling  of  the 
subject,  however,  beginning  at  first  principles,  has  proved  success- 
ful in  removing  this  apathy. 

On  other  elementary  subjects  similar  conditions  have  been  found 
to  exist  in  a  majority  of  those  who  offered  themselves  for  admission 
to  the  institution. 

Underlying  these  defects  one  redeeming  trait,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, has  always  presented  inself  —  an  earnest,  honest  spirit  in  a 
sound  body,  controlled  by  a  healthy  moral  nature.  The  moral  char- 
acter has  always  been  above  reproach;  and  on  this,  the  work  of  in- 
struction, both  practical  and  theoretical,  is  commenced.  Advance- 
ment is  produced  in  the  student  on  clear  convictions  of  the  con- 
science of  each,  which  awakens  the  individuality  of  all,  and  develops 
in  them  a  thorough  respect  for  their  chosen  work. 

FACULTY. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Dr.  H.  H.  Greenman  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  instructor  of  vocal  music.  His  term  of  service  was  of 
marked  value  to  the  school  and  its  faculty,  and  students  parted  from 
him  with  regret. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Culver,  a  graduate  of  the  institution,  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

The  Faculty  now  consists  of  the  following  members: 

OLIVER  AREY,  A.  M.,  President, 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Pedagogics. 

S.  8.  ROCKWOOD,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

ALBBRT  8ALI8BURY,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  History  aad  Conductor  of  Institutes. 

H.  E.  COPELAND,  Ph.B., 
Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

MRS.  H.  E.  G.  AREY,  A.  M., 
Teacher  of  Rhetoric,  English  Liteiature  and  Drawing. 

MISS  C.  H.  LILY, 
Teaehsr  of  English  Grammar  and  Latin. 

MISS  M.  DeLAHY, 
Ttacher  of  Geography,  C.  3.  History  and  C\\U  GowroroDX* 
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MI8S  ANNIE  M.  GREENE, 
Principal  and  Critic  In  Academic  Department 

MISS  S.  E.  ELDREDGE, 
Principal  and  Critic  In  Primary  Department. 

GARRY  E.  CULVER, 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Mmic,  Penmanship  andGymnaiUca. 

MISS  VIRGINIA  DEICHMAN, 
Teacher  of  Instrumental  Mu*ic. 

COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  Normal 
Schools  a  change  was  made  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the  institu- 
tions under  their  charge.  Instead  of  one  course  of  three  years, 
two  were  provided  that  the  wants  of  the  state  might  be  more  effi- 
ciently met.  The  first  of  these  courses,  the  Elementary,  requires 
two  years  of  study— the  second,  the  Advanced  Course,  four. 

Elementary  Course. — This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teach- 
ers for  work  in  the  district  schools,  and  is  addressed  largely  to  the 
powers  of  intuition,  observation  and  memory.  A  graduate  from 
this  course  will  receive  a  five  years9  certificate,  which,  when  it  has 
been  countersigned  after  a  year  successful  teaching,  will  exempt 
the  holder  during  the  period  named  from  examination  for  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  the  state  in  the  branches  covered  by  this  course. 

Advanced  Course. — This  course  for  the  first  two  years  is  the 
dame  as  the  Elementary,  with  the  exception  that  Latin  is  substi- 
tuted one  term  for  Rhetoric.  The  remaining  two  years  are  devoted 
to  those  studies  which  will  prepare  students  both  theoretically  and 
practically  to  take  charge  of  the  graded  and  high  schools  of  the 
state. 

A  graduate  from  this  course  will  receive  a  diploma  which,  after 
one  year's  successful  teaching,  will  be  countersigned  by  the  State 
Superintendent.  The  diploma,  when,  countersigned,  will  exempt 
the  holders  from  examination  as  instructors  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  state,  unless  cancelled  by  state  authority  for  unworthy  con- 
duct. 

Academic  Class. — Preparatory  to  these  courses  an  academic 
class  will  be  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  those  students  who 
are  not  sufficienty  advanced  to  enter  at  once  on  the  normal  course. 
Students  in  this  olaa&wWWte  ctaw^&*  Vaitiou  of  50  cents  a  week, 
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while  they  remain  under  academic  instruction.  Monthly  examina- 
tions will  be  held  in  this  class  the  same  as  in  the  other  classes  of 
the  school,  when  all  those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  will  be 
promoted  to  the  normal  course  if  they  are  candidates  for  the  teach- 
ers office. 

SCHEDULE  OP   STUDY. 
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Penmanship,  Vocal  Music,  Discussions,  Lectures  and  Gymnastics  through 
the  course. 

DEPARTMENT   OP    NATURAL   SCIENCE. 

During  the  year  substantial  additions  have  been  made  to  this  de- 
partment, chiefly  of  a  marine  character.  Fine  specimens  of  corals, 
sponges,  molluscs,  gorgons,  etc.,  have  been  secured,  together  with 
many  typical  specimens  of  life  from  Penekese  Island  and  its  vicin- 
ity. For  these  last  named  specimens  the  school  is  indebted  to  the 
untiring  labors  of  Prof.  Copeland. 

TRANSFER   OP   STUDENTS. 

Occasions  not  unfrequently  occur  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
transfer  students  from  the  privileges  of  one  school  to  those  of 
another.  When  such  action  becomes  necessary,  it  is  evident  some 
uniform  custom  should  prevail  as  regards  the  conditions  on  which 
the  transfer  should  be  made.  It  should  be  clearly  defined  whether 
the  student  shall  pass  AufcctY^  Itom  the  care  of  one  school,  with  or 
without  credentials,  to  tYiat  ol  *x\ot\^x\  *yc  ^VttitibKt  V*  ^bov&d  re- 
turn to  his  district  an4  aecvxte  *.  ww  ^^vdXtbwdX  -*\^  ^\*&w\* 
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present  himself  for  admission  to  the  school  he  may  wish  to  attend. 
These  considerations  appear,  to  me,  to  demand  attention.  I  would 
therefore  suggest,  that  the  harmony  of  the  schools  may  be  conserved 
and  personal  misunderstandings  avoided,  that  the  board  take  such 
action  in  these  premises  as  the  interest  of  the  institutions  under  its 
charge  shall  warrant. 

EXPULSION   OF   STUDENTS. 

No  regulation  exists  bearing  either  upon  suspension  or  expul- 
sion, and  perhaps  to  the  present  time  no  necessity  has  called  for 
action  in  this  direction,  but  the  Normal  schools  are  in  a  process  of 
development  involving  the  interests  of  school  systems  as  well  as 
individuals,  which  fact  demands  that  some  action  be  taken  on  these 
subjects.  There  is  little  doubt  but  the  faculty  of  each  institution 
will  exercise  judicious  care  in  such  cases,  yet  instances  may  occur 
when  supervision  by  the  board  will  be  necessary.  As  the  matter 
now  stands,  the  student  has  no  redress  for  possible  injustice,  nor 
the  instructors  any  well  defined  ground  of  action  in  instances  in 
which  the  welfare  of  more  than  one  school  is  involved.  If  an  un- 
derstanding between  the  board  and  the  several  faculties  of  the 
schools  could  be  had  which  should  tend  towards  unity  and  similar- 
ity of  action  on  these  points,  it  would  give  weight  to  any  necessary 
effort  to  secure  the  public  school  system  against  unworthy  teachers. 
The  occasions  for  such  action  are,  happily,  very  infrequent. 

MEMBERS   OF   THE   BOARD. 

The  school  has  been  visited  frequently  by  members  of  the  board, 
who  have  on  all  occasions  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  institution.  No  opportunity  to  render  it  more  efficient  has 
been  passed  over  without  due  consideration,  and  taking  such  action 
as  the  interest  of  the  school  appeared  to  demand.  Of  the  Regents 
who  have  visited  the  Institution,  may  be  named  Messrs.  Starr, 
Chandler,  Weeks,  White,  Whitford,  Weld,  Evans,  Smith  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

BOARD   OF   STATE  EXAMINERS. 

The   board  of  examiners  appointed  by  the   Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  consisting  of  Professors  Alexander  Kerr,  of  the 
State  University,  S.  R.  Winchell,  of  Milwaukee  Tift^^J&o^wsA/ 
H.  A.  Hob&rt,  Supt.  schools  of  Winnebago  coutiVji  Nvtafck  ^» 
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school  and  examined  its  plan  of  work.  Their  report  will  appear 
in  its  appropriate  place.  The  manner  in  which  they  discharged 
their  duties  met  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  faculty  and  students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

OLIVER  AREY. 


OSHKOSH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Hon.  Wm.  Starr, 

President  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools: 

Dear  Sir: — This  third  annual  report  of  the  Oshkosh  Normal 
School  is  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

NORMAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Enrolled  for  year  ending  June  17, 1874. 


TlRMS. 

En- 
rolled. 

Avenge       A  reran 
Membership  Attendee 

Fall  Term  (17  weeks)— 

Ladies 

126 
60 

i 

108.8    ! 
40.6    t 

103.8 

Gentlemen 

87  9 

Total 

186 

149.4    1 

141  1 

Winter  Term  (10  weeks)— 

Lad  ies 

108 
44 

1 
103.1 
42.5 

98.1 

Gentlemen 

41.7 

Total 

152 

145.6 

189.8 

Spring  Term  (13  weeks) — 

Ladies 

105 
75 

90.1 

68.2 

84.0 

Gentlemen 

66.0 

Total 

180 

158.3 

160.0 

Tear  187&-'74— 

Lad  ies 

|      166 
102 

101.4 
49.6 

95.5 

Gentlemen 

48.0 

Total 

268 

151.0 

148.5 

Number  different  pupils  enrolled  during  last  three  years 475 

.Number  pupils  enroUed  duiurc ^w* \S\V-"W 158 

.    .do...... do .do....\tfrarH& 8M 

do  ..do do \m-nv ««, 

;;;:do::::::.::...do...d>uvu6^\\^m^v-^ « 
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AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP   OF   CLA88ES. 

"Third  Year"  Class,  11  pupils 7.40 

"Second  Year"  Class,  45  pupils 5.15 

"First  Year"  Class,  115  pupils 2.57 

"Preparatory"  Class,  97  pupils 1.80 

Total  average 2.74 

NUMBER  TEACHING. 

215  of  the  total  enrollment  are  known  to  have  taught  since  leav- 
ing school. 

100  pupils,  enrolled  during  1873-'74,  taught  during  the  year;  83 
are  teaching  at  the  present  time. 

Thirty-six  counties  of  Wisconsin  were  represented  in  the  school 
during  the  year. 

MODEL   SCHOOL. 


Girls.     Roys.    Total, 


Grammar  Department 

Intermediate  Department 
Primary  Department 


76 
25 
42 


51 
26 


127 
51 
71 


Twenty-seven  pupils  of  Grammar  Department  were  from  other 
counties  than  Winnebago. 

By  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  tables,  you  will  observe  that 
there  is  a  great  disproportion  between  the  enrollment  and  average 
membership  during  the  fall  and  spring  terms,  which  results  from 
the  great  number  who  leave  during  those  terms  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing. 

While  this  is  a  serious  impediment  to  satisfactory  classification 
and  habits  of  application  in  study,  still  the  term  of  teaching  is  no 
small  compensation  for  the  lack  of  school  privilege.  The  truth  or 
method,  but  dimly  apprehended  as  pupil,  becomes  real  and  definite 
when  seen  in  the  light  of  his  teaching  experience.  The  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  task  takes  a  broader  and  deeper  character  when  he 
has  striven  to  impress  it  upon  others;  and  many  a  nature,  hitherto 
sluggish  or  careless  in  moral  perceptions,  has  been  stirred  to  earn- 
est reflection  regarding  the  springs  of  human  action,  when  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  right  and  wrong  in  a  school  of  two  score  children. 
When  these  young  teachers  return  to  the  Normal,  it  is  with  clearer 
views,  more  earnest  purposes  and  more  definite  airas^  that  tlx&i  tok& 
up  the  work  of  preparation  for  wider  uaefaYueaa.  TY\Cv&  *a\»sk  «*- 
counter  with  the  real  obstacles  and  diffic\x\t\ea  oi  o\»  ■^wRs^^So'^ 
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a  test  of  fitness  from  which  there  is  no  appeal;  and  thus,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  "  natural  selection,"  those  not  intended  for  the  teacher's 
work  learn  the  lesson  while  yet  there  is  time  to  win  success  in  other 
avocations. 

As  a  result  of  this  conviction  that  advanced  culture  is  more  ad- 
vantageously gained  after  experience  has  shown  its  need,  and  pre- 
pared the  mind  to  grasp  its  principles,  every  member  of  the  "  third 
year "  class,  and  seven-ninths  of  those  in  the  second  year's  work 
have  taught  one  or  more  terms  since  enrollment,  or  had  gained  a 
long  experience  previously. 

PBACTICE   WORK. 

Preparatory  to  independent  management  of  schools,  the  practice 
work  of  the  Normal  has  been  more  fully  developed  than  in  previ- 
ous years. 

Students  of  the  first  year,  after  a  course  of  thirty  lectures  upon 
the  art  of  teaching,  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  during  the  winter 
term,  under  specific  direction,  to  observation  of  class  work  and 
school  management  in  the  different  departments.  Their  record  of 
observations  and  conclusions  is  submitted  to  the  president  for  in- 
spection and  advice. 

During  the  last  term  of  the  first  year's  work,  the  students  are  re- 
quired to  conduct  class  exercises,  in  the  various  elementary 
branches,  in  the  presence  of  their  classmates  and  the  president. 
At  the  close  of  each  exercise,  its  merits  and  imperfections  are 
pointed  out  by  classmates  and  president.  This  work,  together  with 
lectures  upon  specific  methods  of  teaching  the  several  branches,  is 
preparatory  to  continuous  class  teaching  in  the  second  year,  when 
each  student  takes  charge  of  one  or  more  classes  in  the  Model 
School  departments  during,  at  least,  half  a  term.  The  work  in 
each  department  is  so  arranged  that  the  teachers  of  the  respective 
departments  devote  their  entire  attention  to  the  student  class-work 
during  those  hours,  and  at  the  daily  meeting  of  the  students,  a  teach- 
er in  each  department  inspects  each  student's  plan  of  work,  and 
gives  suggestions  and  directions  based  upon  their  observation  of 
class- work.  A  record  of  each  student's  excellencies  and  defects  as 
a  teacher  is  made  by  each  critic  teacher,  and  kept  on  file. 

To  test  the  student's  ability  to  deal  with  older  minds  and  ad- 
vanced thought,  the  recitations  in  the  advanced  branches  are  con- 
ducted once  a  week  by  a  m^mb^x  ot  Wi^  Oi*s&. 
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ADVANCED  COURSE. 

Junior  Tear. 


WALL  TERM. 

18  Weeks. 

WIKTKB  TXRX. 

10  Weeks. 

BFBOtO  T1SM. 

13  Weeks. 

Geometry  and 
Trigonometry. 

Higher  Algebra. 

Higher  Algebra. 

General  Hlvtory. 

General  History. 

Rhetoric. 

Zoology. 

Astronomy. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

latin. 

Lectures: 

School  Systems. 

School  Laws  of  Wisconsin. 

Senior  Year. 


TALL  TZRlf. 

WRITER  TBBM. 

SPBIXO  TBBM. 

Pollttcal  Economy. 

Mental  Science. 

Mental  Science. 

English  Litcratnro. 

Chemistry  and  Geology. 

Geology. 

Chemistry. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Lectures: 
History  of  Education. 

Reviews. 

The  above  outline  of  the  academic  work  of  the  school  is  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  recent  action  of  the  board  of  Regents, 
which  prescribes  two  courses  of  study. 

The  arrangement  of  an  elementary  course  of  study  proves,  as 
was  expected,  a  strong  \ncen\A*e  to  *.  \C\^«t  ^aNtax*^S&t  v  Urge 
majority  of  our  students,    U^  \^tets  *x*  w»vi*A  Vwwa.  Wmx 
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pupils,  inquiring  whether  it  is  really  true  that  by  a  few  terms  more 
work,  a  certificate  can  be  obtained.  While  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  thoughtful  men,  whether  a  high  culture,  in 
its  true  or  accepted  sense,  is  desirable  for  teachers  of  every  grade 
of  school,  there  can  be  no  dispute  regarding  the  need  of  better 
scholarship  and  better  knowledge  of  the  work,  on  the  part  of  our 
teachers.  Normal  students  may  be  classed  first  as  those  intending 
to  teach  but  a  few  years,  and  second  those  proposing  to  make  it  the 
principal  work  of  life.  The  latter  class  is  composed  of  some  fitting 
for  work  in  primary  or  other  grades  of  work  below  the  High  school; 
and  others  who  aim  to  fill  the  highest  positions  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state,  either  as  instructors  or  managers  of  school  systems. 
Experience  shows  that  by  far  the  larger  number  enrolled  belong  to 
the  first  mentioned  class.  Experience  also  proves  that,  at  least 
during  the  earlier  years  of  his  work,  the  teacher  emphasizes  what 
was  emphasized  by  his  teacher,  and  deems  of  little  moment  what 
his  instructors  failed  to  make  prominent  in  his  tuition.  Thus  the 
work  of  imitative  natures,  and  of  those  who  do  not  engage  in 
teaching  long  enough  to  learn  lessons  from  their  own  mistakes  and 
short-comings,  is  mainly  traditional. 

We  have,  then,  only  to  learn  what  should  be  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State,  and  the  mode  and  degree  of  thoroughness  of 
that  instruction,  in  order  to  determine  the  first  duty  of  a  Normal 
School. 

If  the  needs  and  reflection  of  generations  have  rendered  it  quite 
certain  that  good  instruction  in  those  branches  termed  "  element- 
ary "  or  "common  school,"  is  the  first  requisite  in  the  life  of  the 
child,  whether  it  be  in  preparation  for  immodiate  duties  of  life,  or 
as  a  basis  for  advanced  school  culture,  then  teachers  trained  in  a 
Normal  School  ought  to  be  fitted  to  do  this  work,  at  least,  well,  else 
we  fail  in  our  duty  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  service  demanded. 

Not  one  in  twenty  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  this  school  has  a 
reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches.  Nor 
do  we  think  these  are  exceptions  to  the  average  scholarship  in  the 
State.  Many  of  these  applicants  have  pursued  quite  extended 
courses  of  study  in  "  higher  "  branches,  yet  almost  invariably  claim 
44  rustinets  "  at  the  close  of  an  examination  upon  "  third  grade  " 
branches. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  above  elementary  Gromfe  W  \*s«^ 
Inmed  for  a   somewhat    extended  work  \n  tife   fcomT&wa.  *dosw> 
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branches.  This  is  done  with  the  firm  conviction  that,  given  a  mind 
but  little  cultivated,  a  slender  purse,  and  time  limited  to  a  few 
months,  a  year  or  two,  the  teacher  is  best  prepared  for  his  work  by 
direct  rather  than  indirect  culture;  by  learning  to  handle  the  in- 
struments of  his  future  labors  instead  of  others  remotely  related 
to  them.  While  fully  aware  that  a  broader  culture,  and,  especially, 
a  more  intimate  realization  of  the  life  problem,  which  he  is  to  aid 
his  pupil  to  solve,  is  most  desirable  in  every  teacher,  is  it  certain 
that  breadth  is  not  too  often  sought  at  the  expense  of  depth  and 
sure  foundation? 

Every  youth,  whether  in  a  brief  or  extended  course,  is  obliged  to 
select  certain  sciences  and  branches,  whose  study  and  investigation 
may  give  the  information,  discipline  and  culture  most  needed  in 
his  life  work.  If  undecided  as  lo  what  that  work  is  to  be,  he 
chooses,  or  has  marked  out  for  him,  a  general  course,  such  as  shall 
not  leave  him  wholly  unprepared  for  the  work  to  come,  even 
though  some  lack  is  certain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  early 
decision  has  made  another's  purpose  definite,  would  it  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  carefully  tread  in  the  tracks  of  his  undecided 
brother? 

A  ship  with  breadth  of  beam  equal  to  its  length  of  keel,  may  be 
symmetrical  in  the  abstract;  but  the  element  in  which  it  is  to  move, 
and  the  service  it  has  to  perform,  have  predetermined  the  lines  of 
its  keel,  and  it  is  useful  or  useless  according  as  the  builder  observes 
or  disregards  the  composition  of  forces  and  the  laws  of  resistance. 
So  the  teacher  will  be  successful  in  such  degree  as  his  preparation 
conforms  to  the  nature  of  his  work. 

Fortunately,  the  work  of  the  profession  is  so  broad  in  its  require- 
ments, that  a  Normal  School,  doing  its  legitimate  business,  is  not 
subject  to  the  criticism,  often  made  upon  professional  or  technical 
schools,  that  the  culture  is  "  narrow.'" 

The  degree  of  culture  gained  in  any  and  every  school,  varies 
with  the  capacity,  industry  and  mental  habits  of  the  students  as 
well  as  with  the  time  devoted  to  study. 

The  great  impediment  to  the  best  results  in  normal  work,  is  not 

that  its  field  is  contracted,  but  all  too  extensive  for  the  time  spent. 

And  the  more  earnestly  a  school  endeavors  to  make  sure  of  the 

pupil's  culture  from  t\ifc  T\x&\mfc\\\s,>  \n&te*,d  of  accepting  his  brief 

examination   upon  tYve  TuftimfciA.*  *•*  ^ox^vmssn^  wA  vv  *£&u^  \slq 
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questions  for  conscience9  sake,"  the  more  it  finds  its  labors  pressing 
beyond  the  limits  of  time  assigned. 

The  extension  of  time  required  for  the  complete  course  has  been 
received  with  hearty  welcome  by  every  student  who  is  striving  to 
make  his  work  one  of  preparation  for  future  duties  and  not  for  a 
passport. 

All  feel  that  a  culture  commensurate  with  responsibilities  is  due 
to  the  profession  and  the  public.  But  while  the  time  has  been  in- 
creased, the  required  attainments  in  additional  branches  have  kept 
pace;  and  an  inspection  of  the  outline  of  study  will  discover  but 
little  diminution  of  term  toil.  Too  great  a  diversity  of  study  is 
attempted  in  each  year's  work,  where  more  is  attempted  than  a  re- 
hearsal of  memorized  text.  Time  is  needed  for  comparison  of 
facts  learned,  and  the  tracing  and  establishing  of  relations,  if  we 
would  cultivate  thought.  The  farmer  who  estimates  his  yield  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  straw,  has  not  learned  his  business. 
It  has  become  a  truism  among  thoughtful  men,  that  teachers,  pupils 
and  patrons  do  far  too  often  estimate  the  returns  of  school  work 
by  a  similar  standard;  and  not  until  tested  upon-  life's  threshing 
floor  is  the  "shrinkage"  seen. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  so  adjust  the  proportions  of  men- 
tal work  that  perception,  reflection,  judgment  and  reason  shall  do 
their  full  part  in  the  work  with  memory,  their  long  suffering  and 
much  abused  brother;  yet  so  insufficient  is  the  time  that  the  best 
results  of  effort  are  rarely  obtained. 

If  it  be  the  duty  of  Normal  Schools  to  fit  teachers  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  highest  as  well  as  lowest  public  schools,  a  riper  scholar- 
ship obtained,  not  by  multiplying  studies,  but  by  more  time  spent 
in  investigation  and  thought,  is  justly  required  of  our  graduates. 

TEACHERS. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  instructors  employed  in  this  school 
for  the  current  year: 

GEORGE  8.  ALBEE, 

President; 

Mental  and  Social  Science,  and  School  Management. 

ROBERT  GRAHAM, 

Marie,  Reading  and  Conductor  of  Inttitntea. 

WILLIAM  A.  KELLERMAN, 
Natural  Sciences. 

Miss  ANNA  W.  MOODY, 
History  and  Rhetoric. 
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Miss  MARY  H.  LADD, 

Mat  hematics  and  Latin. 

Miss  MARTHA  E.  HAZARD, 
Music,  Drawing  and  Calisthenics. 

Mrs.  HELEN  E.  BATEMAN, 
Reading,  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Miss  ROSE  C.  SWART, 
Geography  and  Penmanship. 

MODEL   SCHOOL. 

ROBERT  GRAHAM, 
Director. 

Miss  MARIA  S.  HILL, 
Teacher  Grammar  Department. 

Miss  FRANCES  S.  ALBEE, 
Teacher  Intermediate  Department. 

Miss  MARTHA  KIDDER, 
Teacher  Primary  Department. 

After  two  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service,  Prof.  H.  O. 
Bowen  deemed  it  a  duty  to  add  to  his  present  high  attainments  by 
a  course  of  study  in  his  chosen  field,  at  the  Universities  of  Germany. 
The  influence  of  his  accurate  scholarship  and  noble  character  was 
felt  by  every  pupil.  His  teaching,  never  borrowing  the  display  of 
the  mountebank,  was  a  clear  inculcation  of  truth.  His  example  as 
a  man  was  worthy  of  his  teaching. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  board,  several  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  Normal  building,  which  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  work.  The  assembly  room  has  been  enlarged  to  a  capacity 
for  200  pupils,  and  the  increased  space  fully  occupied  during  the 
present  term.  The  heating  and  ventilation  has  been  remodeled, 
and  leaves,  in  this  respect,  little  chance  for  improvement.  The 
natural  history  cabinet  and  reading  room  are  nearly  finished,  and 
will  be  in  use  during  the  coming  term. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year,  both  in  the  school  and  in  results 
of  work  done  by  pupils  abroad,  while  it  has  deepened  some  con- 
victions, has  enabled  us  to  adapt  the  work  more  nearly  to  present 
needs.  With  the  hope  that  the  lessons  taught  by  each  year's  er- 
rors and  successes  may  work  together  for  the  cause  of  good  educa- 
tion in  our  State,  I  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

6.  S.  ALBEE. 
Oshkobh,  Wis.,  Dec.  1,1«R. 
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REPORTS  OF  EXAMINING  COMMITTEES. 


PLATTEVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

To  the  Hon.  Edward  Searing, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Platteville  Normal  School, 
beg  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  two  of  the  members  whose  names  sre  adhibited,  and  who  are 
alone  responsible  for  this  report,  together  visited  Platteville  and 
spent  two  or  three  days  in  the  school  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber; and  again  spent  three  or  four  days  at  the  close  of  the  scholas- 
tic year  in  June.  The  other  member,  Prof.  D.  E.  Gardiner,  made 
his  visit  in  the  spring. 

Assuming  that  the  chief  object  of  education  is  to  induce  and 
assure  just  methods  and  habits  of  thought,  and  that  the  purpose  of 
the  state  in  its  liberal  endowment  of  our  Normal  schools  was  to 
produce  teachers  possessing  such  characteristics,  teachers  trained 
to  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  sound  induction — endowed 
with  such  zeal  and  power  as  to  enable  them  to  impress  the  like 
characteristics  upon  the  schools  throughout  the  state  to  which  they 
might  be  called,  we  have  sought  in  the  short  time  which  we  could 
devote  to  the  work,  to  ascertain  how  far  such  results  are  secured  at 
the  Platteville  Normal  school,  and  beg  here  to  acknowledge  the 
readiness  with  which  the  president  and  faculty  afforded  us  every 
facility  for  making  the  necessary  investigations. 

We  were  gratified  to  find  in  some  of  the  recitations,  and  in  some 
of  the  examination  papers  which  we  inspected,  evidences  of  ready 
and  accurate  scholarship,  doubtless  the  result  of  a  mastery  by  the 
students,  of  the  principles  involved,  and  believe  that  the  benefit  to 
the  state  from  the  subsequent  labors  of  such  students,  will  amply 
repay  the  state  for  the  expense  incurred  in  pioVv&xv^  \\\£kv  *0&fe  *&» 
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vantages  of  Normal  training.  But  justice  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, to  the  state  and  to  the  school  itself,  requires  us  to  say,  that 
in  our  judgment  the  school  is  not  in  all  respects,  what  the  oldest 
Normal  institution  in  the  state  ought  to  be.  We  could  not  hide 
from  ourselves  the  fact  that  in  certain  branches  there  was  a  loose- 
ness of  thought,  a  resting  in  the  repetition  of  words  merely,  in  the 
absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  a  consequent  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  greatly  to  be  deplored  in  any  school,  but  altogether 
foreign  to  our  idea  of  a  Normal  school,  in  which  we  expect  to  find 
on  the  part  of  the  students  in  every  department,  whether  primary 
or  otherwise,  correct  concepts,  corresponding  precision  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  intellectual  exhileration  which  the  possession  of  such 
power  confers. 

The  primary  department  (model  school)  is  entitled  to  our  special 
commendation,  not  only  for  the  work  accomplished  in  the  pupils, 
but  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  the  Normal  students  to  learn  the 
happiest  methods  of  dealing  with  this  most  important  branch  of 
our  school  system,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  students  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

The  academic  department  appears  in  a  most  anomalous  condi- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  crowded  to  overflowing 
with  scholars  admitted  it  seems  without  any  examination,  without 
any  regard  to  grade  or  fitness,  and  composed  of  such  crude  and  in- 
congruous material,  as,  with  the  present  force  employed,  to  defy 
classification  or  efficient  instruction.  This  department  seems  to  be 
a  source  of  weakness  instead  of  strength  to  the  institution  and,  if 
not  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  surrounding  district  schools,  at 
least  of  questionable  advantage  to  them. 

Being  convinced  that  our  Normal  Schools  are  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  the  success  of  our  system  of  education,  we  rejoice  in  every 
evidence  that  we  observe  of  their  efficiency  and  deplore  anything 
that  tends  to  bring  them  into  disrepute.  To  secure  their  hold  upon 
the  mind  of  the  intelligence  of  the  state,  the  teachers  they  send 
out  must  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  mastery  of  the  fundamental 
branches  of  learning,  the  peers  of  any  of  their  age  in  general 
knowledge,  and  above  all  such  masters  in  the  art  of  teaching,  that 
others,  not  having  had  such  advantages,  may  learn  of  them,  and 
who  again  in  their  turn,  may  instruct  others  and  send  them  out 
well  equipped  for  the  -wotVl  ol  tew&v&^. 
In  order  to  do  tVia  ^e  teem  Vwo  \Ky^  *x*  \MnmMr|\  WV'^Ww 
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an  extension  of  the  time  for  completing  the  course  be  made;  and 
second,  that  a  higher  degree  of  attainment  be  demanded  in  order 
to  admission  to  the  Normal  course. 

The  condition  of  the  buildings  and  apparatus  was  excellent,  and 
in  every  way  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  school;  and  the 
utmost  harmony  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  faculty  and  between 
the  faculty  and  the  students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALEX.  F.  NORTH, 
O.  J.  TAYLOR, 

Committee. 


WHITEWATER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

To  Hon.  Edward  Searing, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

The  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Whitewater  Normal  School 
would  respectfully  submit  the  following  Report  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1874. 

The  several  members  of  the  committee,  in  the  course  of  their 
correspondence  and  personal  interviews,  had  planned  to  visit  the 
school  together  at  least  twice  during  the  year;  but  conflicting  en- 
gagements and  the  constant  pressure  of  somewhat  exacting  duties- 
rendered  the  plan  impracticable.  The  statements  and  conclusions- 
embodied  in  this  brief  report  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  suggest- 
ed by  observations  made  when  on  March  30  and  31,  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  present  at  the  school. 

The  tendency  in  our  American  system  of  education,  if  indeed 
such  a  combination  of  educational  forces  can  be  called  a  system,  is 
to  disregard  the  relation  which  our  schools  sustain  to  each  other,, 
and  consequently,  to  misdirect  and  waste  our  energies.  This  fact 
has  been  so  apparent  of  late  years  that  it  has  called  forth  earnest 
protests  from  governors  of  states,  presidents  of  colleges,  editors  of 
leading  newspapers  and  from  thinking  men  in  less  conspicuous  sta- 
tions. Your  committee  are  agreed  in  the  conviction  that  our  state 
institutions  of  higher  grade  should  be  leaders  in  eductfevciT^^TOSttte^ 
should  foster  the  principle  of  co-operation,  ^YioxA^xe^o^vT^^ft  %&• 
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vantages  of  the  division  of  labor  and  shoald  shape  their  course* 
of  study  with  reference  to  each  other,  and  -with  ji  view  to  securing, 
without  Joss  of  time  and  waste  of  lahor,  ti*e  best  ednefcticm  far  the 
greatest  dudqW.  Your  committee,  believing  that  sndb  were  some 
of  the  duties  which  the  normal  schools  owed  themselves  and  to  the 
young  joeii  and  women  of  Wisconsin,  were  gratified  to  find  tne 
Faculty  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School  sharing  the  eanviotaosm 
of  men  who  deprecate  the  lack  of  unity  in  our  school  system.  Tour 
committee  further  belie vio£  frieDdlr  criticism  to  be  more  effective 
for  good  than  indiscriminate  praise,  venture  the  suggestion  thai  the 
curriculum  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School  covers  a  field  too 
large  to  be  successfully  cultivated,  by  the  present  teaching  force 
This  remark  applies  particrJarly  the  Department  of  Natural  Science. 
Prof.  Copeland  is  a  capable  and  earnest  teacher;  but  his  energies 
are  wasted  by  attempting  to  discourse  upon  more  sciences  than  any 
one  man  can  successfully  manage-  Would  it  not  be  wiser  10  teach 
a  few  of  these  sciences  more  thoroughly  asd  exhaustively  and  secure 
popular  lectures  upon  others  of  them,  with  a  view  to  awakening  an 
interest  in  scientific  studies  to  be  pursued  in  after  years  and  per- 
haps in  other  institutions?  This  slight  change  would  permit  such 
pupils  as  take  the  longer  course,  to  give  the  four  successive 
year*  to  the  study  of  Latin  ar.d  thus  gain  raer.tal  discipline  and  cul- 
ture which  would  e  of  inestimable  value  to  them  in  their  future 
work. 

Wry  few  men  of  libera!  education  will  deny  that  there  is  an  in- 
timate relation  between  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  generic  prin- 
ciples of  language  and  the  successful  study  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy. Your  committee  beiieve  such  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
speech  to  he  esseutial  to  the  highest  success  in  teaching;  for  with- 
out the  culture  which  results  from  this  knowledge  it  is  a  difficult 
task  for  the  teacher  to  make  a  recitation  interesting.,  or  to  present 
a  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  his  class. 
The  power  to  wake  up  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  to  teach  the  habit 
of  independent  thinking  and,  of  chaste  and  vigorous  expression,  is 
what  every  teacher  covets.  This  power  is,  in  part,  an  endowment 
of  nature;  but  it  is  capable  of  indefinite  development.  Now  the 
testimony  of  the  great  scholars  in  Europe  and  America,  warrants 
the  statement  that  the  study  of  some  inflected  language  like  the 
Latin,  pursued  tu  a  rauoua\  tatttaA  tat  *.\erci  ^nw^n*  the  best 
M**tis  for  cuUWauh*  \**  tat*  «a\  ov  *W  «\Vk«&&*  wi^i**** 
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And  now,  sir,  your  committee  would  respectfully  petition  the  Re- 
gents to  consider  the  propriety  of  so  far  modifying  the  course  of 
study  as  to  give  the  students  four  years'  training  in  Latin.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  should  this  slight  change  be  made,  the  inter- 
ests of  science  would  suffer  no  detriment,  and  the  teaching  power 
of  the  Normal  graduates  would  be  increased. 

The  Whitewater  Normal  School  is  too  well  known  in  Wisconsin 
as  a  power  to  promote  accurate  scholarship  and  sound  morality,  to 
need  a  word  of  commendation  from  us.  Even  a  careless  visitor 
could  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  members  of  the  faculty  give  Pres- 
ident Arey  their  cordial  support,  and  that  the  students  thoroughly 
believe  in  him.  Given  these  two  conditions  in  a  well  equipped  in- 
stitution of  learning  and  success  will  be  pretty  certain  to  reward 
the  honest  and  faithful  efforts  of  its  teachers. 

Your  committee  were  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  earnest 
aud  loyal  spirit,  which  pervaded  the  school,  and  with  the  almost 
perfect  order  which  was  secured  without  severity  or  friction.  After 
visiting  nearly  every  class,  we  found  the  instruction,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  somewhat  unequal  in  quality.  But  none  of  it  was  poor 
and  much  was  excellent.  We  may  mention  without  fear  of  seeming 
invidious,  the  great  value  to  the  senior  class  and  indirectly  to  the 
whole  school  of  President  Arey's  lectures,  on  ethics  and  pedagogics. 
These  subjects  could  not  be  omitted  from  the  course  without  injury 
to  the  school.  Presented,  as  they  are  by  President  Arey,  with 
clearness  and  power,  they  must  serve  to  develope  two  things  essen- 
tial to  a  teacher,  an  educated  conscience  and  the  ability  to  organize 
a  school. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ALEXANDER  KERR, 
S.  R.  WINCHfiLL, 
H.  A.  HOBART, 

Committee. 
10— Supt. 
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OSHKOSH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Hon.  Edward  Searing, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

The  committee  appointed  by  your  predecessor  to  visit  the  Osh- 
kosh  Normal  School,  would  respectfully  report  that  they  have  vis- 
ited the  school,  though  not  in  a  body.  One  of  the  committee  made 
two  visits,  another  one,  and  the  third  member  not  any,  his  business 
in  term  time  being  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 
Herein  we  set  forth  the  result  of  our  observations: 

This  school  was  organized  September  1, 1871,  with  forty-three 
pupils  in  the  normal  department,  and  thirty-six  in  the  preparatory. 
During  the  past  year,  268  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  the  normal 
department,  117  in  the  grammar,  51  in  the  intermediate,  and  71  in 
the  primary.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  normal  department  since 
the  organization  of  the  school  in  1871,  is  475.  The  whole  number 
in  the  other  departments  has  not  been  enumerated.  Thirty-six 
counties  have  been  represented  in  the  school,  and  six  states.  The 
average  attendance  of  the  pupils  enrolled  the  past  year  has  been 
as  follows:  Third  year  students,  7.4  terms;  second  year  students, 
5.15  terms;  first  year  students,  2.27  terms.  Preparatory  stu- 
dents (examined  twice  a  year  for  promotion)  1,  3  terms.  The 
number  of  students  enrolled  since  the  organization  of  the 
school,  who  have  been  known  to  teach,  is  two  hundred  and  fif- 
teen. Of  the  number  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  sixty-nine 
have  been  known  to  teach  some  portion  of  the  year. 

From  these  facts  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
school.  One  can  determine,  therefrom,  to  some  extent,  whether 
the  school  is  local  in  its  influence.  His  opinion  could  be  still  more 
strengthened,  if  he  knew  where  these  pupils  had  been  engaged  in 
teaching.  The  school  exerts  its  influence  where  the  pupils  teach. 
They  have  generally  taught,  no  doubt,  in  their  own  counties,  and, 
if  so,  the  general  influence  of  the  school  is  by  no  means  local. 

Your  committee  found  the  general  order  and  mechanical  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  excellent.  We  arc  aware  that  many  people 
regard  the  machinery  oi  a  aotaoo^  *&  they  call  it,  as  a  matter  of 
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trifling  moment  and  a  waste  of  time;  whereas,  it  is  a  very  important 
part  of  school  discipline  and  a  sure  means  of  economizing  time.  A 
large  portion  of  a  child's  education  consists  in  acquiring  self- 
control  and  self-application  to  the  task  before  him,  and  in  training 
the  will.  Refraining  from  communication,  appying  himself  dili- 
gently to  what  he  has  to  do,  and  controling  his  mental  powers 
upon  the  subject  in  hand,  are  necessary  parts  of  a  child's  school 
work.  These  habits  he  must  acquire.  The  training  to  secure 
these  habits  is  a  part  of  the  pupil's  moral  education.  People  are 
apt  to  forget  this.  In  young  persons  the  will  is  not  yet  educated, 
self-control  is  not  yet  acquired,  and  hence  they  must  be  subject  to 
the  will  and  control  of  others.  All  the  means  adopted  to  secure 
these  habits  of  self-control  and  to  educate  the  will,  we  call  school 
discipline,  and  the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  discipline  is  its  pre- 
cision, even  in  the  minutest  details.  Willing  and  prompt  obedi- 
ence to  every  requirement  must  be  insisted  on  and  secured,  not 
because  it  is  the  will  of  the  teacher,  nor  because  it  will  give  the 
teacher  pleasure,  but  because  it  is  the  law  of  the  place,  and 
children  and  youth  should  be  trained  to  a  prompt  obedience  to 
law.  Herein  will  consist  the  excellence  of  a  school,  that  it  trains 
its  pupils  to  an  obedience  of  law,  and  hence  makes  them  good 
citizens.  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  discipline  of 
the  Oshkosh  school  is  such  as  to  bring  about  in  very  large  measure 
the  true  intent  of  school  discipline.  One  of  the  great  defects  in 
our  common  schools  is  a  lack  of  good  discipline,  and  hence  the 
importance  that  those  who  are  being  trained  to  teach  in  them  be 
trained  according  to  a  perfect  model. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  interests  of  this 
school  require  the  services  of  another  male  teacher,  and  that  a  first- 
class  teacher.  There  should  be  in  all  our  normal  schools  a  due  pro- 
portion of  male  and  female  teachers,  and  we  would  say  of  our  nor- 
mal schools  in  general,  that  we  are  unable  to  see  why  there  should 
be  so  much  difference  between  the  salaries  of  the  Presidents  and 
the  salaries  of  the  other  male  teachers.  We  would  not  have  the 
salaries  of  the  Presidents  less,  but  the  salaries  of  the  others  more. 
These  schools  are  training  schools,  and  the  men  employed  in  them, 
should  possess  scholarship,  ability  and  experience,  that  should  com- 
mand a  respectable  salary — as  good  at  least  as  these  qualifications 
command  outside  of  the  normal  school. 

In  reference  to  the  instruction  in  the  OahVoaYi  *&>&<*&«>  ^w«  w«^ 
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mittee  has  no  special  criticism  to  make  other  than  might  be  made  in 
regard  to  the  instruction  in  all  our  normal  schools.  The  aim  and 
the  consequent  methods  of  instruction  in  a  normal  school,  differ 
-widely  from  the  aim  and  the  methods  in  other  schools 

The  Normal  is  a  professional  school.  Its  aim  is  professional, 
nothing  else.  Not  so  with  the  college  and  the  high  school.  Their 
work  is  that  of  instruction  and  discipline,  with  no  professional  end 
whatever.  Therefore  the  methods  of  study  and  daily  preparation 
will  differ.  In  the  normal  class  the  pupil  is  to  engage  in  the  reci- 
tation, not  simply  to  acquire  disciplinary  knowledge,  but  to  know 
how  to  impart  knowledge,  and  solely  with  reference  to  the  profes- 
sion upon  which  he  proposes  to  enter.  He  is  a  teacher,  not  a  pupil. 
He  is  not  seeking  knowledge  and  mental  discipline,  but  profes- 
sional skill.  He  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  all-important  fact.  It 
must  control  his  life  and  enter  into  the  hidden  springs  of  his  con- 
duct in  the  school.  He  must  remember  that  he  is  a  teacher,  pre- 
paring himself  day  by  day  to  discharge  the  high  functions  of  a 
teacher,  to  impart  instruction,  to  influence  character,  to  guide  the 
young,  to  stimulate  them  to  faithful  effort,  to  do  his  share,  however 
humble,  in  advancing  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  in  building  up 
the  waste  places  of  the  earth.  He  is,  therefore,  to  prepare  his  ex- 
ercises, invent  his  diagrams,  schedules,  schemes,  illustrations  and 
explanations  as  if  he  were  a  teacher  preparing  to  meet  his  classes; 
and  he  must  also  recite  as  if  he  were  a  teacher,  giving  instruc- 
tion to  the  class  of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  is  in  a  profes- 
sional school  and  is  learning  how  to  teach.  To  this  view  of  the  case 
the  conductor  of  the  class  must  hold  the  mind  of  the  pupil  con- 
stantly, and  the  very  moment  his  mind  wanders  from  this  view,  that 
moment  he  fails  to  do  the  distinctive  work  of  a  normal  pupil.  He 
is  then  a  mere  high  school  pupil.  The  question  is  not  now  whether 
this  curriculum  of  work  and  study  is  beueficial  to  the  pupil  as  a 
man,  but  whether  it  is  beneficial  professionally.  He  is  to  be  criti- 
cised, questioned,  checked,  encouraged  and  trained  in  reference  to 
his  statements  of  fact,  the  arrangement  and  the  expression  of  hit* 
thoughts,  and  the  presentation  of  his  points,  not  as  a  pupil  acquir- 
ing knowledge  in  the  branches  under  discussion /  but  as  one  learn- 
ing the  principles  and  the  secrets  of  that  high   calling  to  which  he 

proposes  to  devote  t\\e  \iwsvw^^  oC  his  life;  and  his  teacher  is  not 

only  a  critic  upon  h\s  wotV^Vy\*\)Wv^\^\^^ 

study,  training  him  in  tYvfc  v\ii\oao^  ucA^toa  ^t^^^^ivx^^^^ 
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living  illustration  of  the  power  of  exhaustive  knowledge  with  which 
he  deals,  and  how  to  impart  instruction  and  influence  character. 

If  the  above  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case,  we  may  candidly 
submit  the  question,  whether  our  normal  schools  possess,  in  a  com- 
plete degree,  a  professional  character.  Are  the  exercises  conducted 
in  the  manner  indicated?  Do  the  pupils  engage  in  the  work  of  the 
place  as  if  they  were  all  absorbed  with  this  profesaional  view  of  the 
work?  We  think  not.  But  remember  we  have  given  a  theoretical 
view  of  the  case.  The  practical  view  is  different.  The  very  idea 
of  a  normal  school  presupposes  that  the  disciplinary  work  of  the 
normal  pupil  is,  so  to  speak,  ended,  and  that  he  now  enters  on  his 
professional  training.  If  his  intellectual  advancement  is  not  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  do  the  work  as  above  indicated,  the  ideal  nor- 
mal school  is  no  place  for  him,  he  must  remain  in  the  disciplinary 
school  awhile  longer.  But  the  pupils  that  do  enter  our  normal 
schools,  have  not  finished  their  disciplinary  education.  In  many 
cases  it  is  hardly  begun.  The  pupils  come  from  rural  districts, 
where  they  have  had  very  poor  advantages  of  education  —  nothing 
beyond  the  common  school.  They  have  no  well  defined  knowledge, 
no  power  of  expression,  no  power  of  reflection,  and  no  good  habits 
of  study.  Their  intentions,  their  purposes  and  their  ambition  are 
exemplary  and  worthy  of  all  commendation.  These  pupils  consti- 
tute nearly  all  the  material  that  presents  itself  at  the  normal  schools, 
and  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools. 
Shall  we  reject  these  pupils  and  shut  up  our  Normal  Schools,  or 
shall  we  receive  them  and  give  them  the  disciplinary  instruction 
they  so  much  need,  and,  with  it,  such  didactic  and  professional 
training  as  time  and  circumstances  will  allow?  They  cannot  possi- 
bly engage  in  the  Normal  School  exercises  according  to  the  theo- 
retical views  presented  herein,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  acquire  knowledge,  assimilate  it,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
produce it  in  compact,  logical  order,  with  the  authority  of  one  who 
is  master  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  discourses.  These  pupils 
must  be  taught  how  to  study,  how  to  prepare  their  work,  how  to 
submit  to  authority  and  control,  in  order  that  they  may  the  better 
command,  and  how  to  express  themselves  in  clear,  terse  and  con- 
cise language.  Here  is  the  difficulty  that  confronts  the  normal 
teachers,  combining  a  disciplinary  and  a  ptofe«a\cycttX  **$&<&<&-  ^V^ 
task  is  more  difficult  than  many  seem  to  l\\\uV.  ^o  \a»fc\«*  N*\>sfc> 
men  sbjt,  the  work  in  our  Normal  Sc\\oo\a,  iot  *  \otv^  >ju»r>  *»  <tfsca»-> 
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-will  and  must  be  academic,  and  we  only  claim  that  such  academic 
work  shall  be  first-class  and  a  model  of  excellence.  So  far  as  we 
were  able  to  judge,  during  our  limited  stay,  the  teachers  in  the 
Oshkosh  Normal  School  are  working  earnestly  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  their  high  calling.  Your  committee  was  not  only  satisfied 
with  the  work  dona  in  the  classes,  but  very  much  pleased. 

In  making  our  observations  on  this  school,  the  question  arose  in 
the  minds  of  your  committee,  whether  the  time  has  not  nearly  ar- 
rived when  our  normal  schools  should  be  organized  into  distinct 
departments  of  study,  each  department  being  under  the  general 
charge  of  a  Professor.  This  Professor  should  have  all  necessary 
assistants  to  teaoh  the  different  sections  and  classes  of  the  depart- 
ment. Thus  there  should  be,  for  instance,  a  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, who  shall  have  charge  of  all  mathematical  work.  There 
should  be  a  Professor  of  Science,  who  shall  supervise  all  scientific 
and  geographical  studies.  There  might  be  a  Professor  of  Language 
and  other  Professors.  Your  committee  believe  such  organization 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  president  of  a 
normal  school,  unless  he  has  a  private  secretary,  as  he  should  have, 
cannot  attend  to  all  the  business  details  of  the  school,  to  the  ex- 
tensive correspondence  and  his  own  classes,  if  he  has  any,  and  at 
the  same  time  supervise  all  the  class- work  as  it  should  be  done. 
'  It  still  further  occurs  to  your  committee  that  the  number  of 
students  in  the  normal  department  should  be  limited,  not  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty;  and  we  think  the  num- 
ber in  the  several  classes  should  also  be  limited.  Where  classes  are 
large,  the  teacher  fails  to  come  into  close  personal  contact  with  the 
pupils  as  he  should.  We  also  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  examination  for  admission  to  a  normal  school  will  be 
competetive. 

There  are  other  points  which  might  receive  attention,  and  the 
points  already  made  might  be  more  fully  discussed,  but  too  much 
space  has  already  been  occupied. 

We  have  watched  with  interest  the  progresss  of  our  normal 
schools  since  the  organization  of  the  first  in  1866,  and  we  congratu- 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  that  they  have  met  with  such  marked 
success.  They  are  sending  out  into  all  parts  of  the  state  a  body 
of  earnest  teachers,  and  are  tYveTob^  *.ddui£  to  the  accumulating 
glory  of  our  common  se\ioo\  sysxexcv. 

From  all  the  observations  x*e  ca.u  ^^W^^  %v*  ~^^*to^ 
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in  earnestness,  in  fidelity,  and   in  the  excellence  of  her  discipline 
and  instruction. 

The  schools,  under  all  the  circumstances,  have  done  all  that 
could  be  expected,  and  have  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
many.  The  Board  of  Regents  that  have  them  in  charge,  and  the 
normal  teachers,  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  for  the  fidelity 
and  the  wisdom  with  which  they  have  discharged  their  sacred  trust. 
La  Cbossb,  Wis.,  Aug.  31, 1874. 

B.  M.  REYNOLDS, 
A.  J.  HUTTON, 

Committee. 


REPORTS  OF  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  University  qf  Wisconsin 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1874. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  "The  University  of  Wisconsin." 
8.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Madison. 
8.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  incorporated  July,  26,  1848. 
4.  Names  of  members  of  the  Faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries : 


Names. 


John  Bascom,  Prest 

J.  W.  8terling,VicePrest 

Wm.F.Allen   , 

8.  H.  Carpenter 

Alex.  Kerr 

J.  B.  Feuling , 

W.  J.  L.  Nicodemus. 

John  E.  Davies 

W.  W.Daniells 

R.  D.  Irving 

R.  B.  Anderson 

John  M.  Olin 

R.  H.  Brown 

J.  C.  Fuller 

J.  H.  Salisbury 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Carson 

Miss  Lizzie  S.  Spencer  . . 

Miss  S.  A.  Carver 

Miss  H.  Hunter 

Mi 88  Sue  R.  Earnest 

J.  R  Stewart 

Law  Faculty 


Departments  of  Instruct  Ion. 


Philosophy |8,500 

Mathematics 2,200 

Latin  and  History 2, 000 

Logic  and  English  Literature 2,000 

Greek j  2,000 

German  and  French i  2, 000 


Salary. 


Military  Science  and  Engineering. 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

Chemistry 

Geology,  Mining  and  Metallurgy 

Latin 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory 

Natural  History 

Mathematics 

Greek 

Preceptress 

Mathematics 

German 

Vocal  Music,  Tuition  and 

Instrumental  Music 

Drawing  and  Reading 


2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,200 

1,000 

700 

600 

600 

1,000 

700 

600 

100 

Tui'n 

600 

2,000 


5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 298 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 48 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  senior  class 26 

&  Nnmber  of  students  in  the  junior  class 87 

9.  Num  ber  of  students  in  the  sophomore  class 52 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  freshman  ctaaa 58 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  lheregvi\ar  e\iMe* V\ 

12.  Num  ber  of  students  In  the  preparatory  tep*i\m«i\. tv 


Male.  Fern  ale 
56 
14 
8 
1& 
20 
24 
\V 
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18.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  institution 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution.  $105,839  47 
16  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds,  except  real  estate 441.829  11 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources,  ex-  4 

cept  tuition 52,903  J09 

18.  Amuont  received  for  tuition  and  room  rent  during  the  cur-  iC 

rent  year 8,716  70 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board 18  00 

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board 18  00 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of   expenses  of   the  institution, 

exclusive  of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending 

Sept.  30, 1874 53,068  91 

JOHN  BASCOM, 
President  of  the  University. 


BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  qf 
Beloit  College^  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1874. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Beloit 
College. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Beloit,  Rock  Co. 
8.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1847. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries: 


Names. 

Departments  of  Instruction. 

Salar'g. 

Aaron  L.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  Pres.. . 
Rev.  J.  Emerson,  M.  A.,  Prof. . . 

History  and  Civil  Polity 

*  1,800 

Greek 

1,600 

Rev.  Wm.  Porter,  M.  AM  Prof. . . 

Latin • 

1,500 

James  J.  Blaisdell,  D.  D.,  Prof. 
James  H.  Eaton,  Ph.  D.,  Prof . . 
Rev.  H.  M.  Whitney,  M.  A.,  Prof. 
Peter  Hendrickson,  M.  A.,  Prof. 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 

Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. . . . 
Modern  Languages 

1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 

Th's  C.  Chamberlin,  M.  A.,  Prof. 
Ira  W.  Pettibone,  M.  A.,  Prof . . 
Thomas  D.  Christie,  M.  A.,  Prof. 

Geology,  Zoology  and  Botany 

Prin.  of  Preparatory  School 

Assistants  of  Preparatory  School — 

1,000 
1,500 
1,000 

The  duties  of  the  vacant  chair  of  mathematics  have  been  distributed  among 
the  other  instructors. 


5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  Senior  class 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  Junior  class 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the  Sophomore  class 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  Freshman  class 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  claaaea 

12.  Humber  of  students  in  the  Preparatory  departmonX. 


Male. 

210 

9 

9 

5 

15 


Female. 


YA 
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(  Site 20 )  land  owned  by 

13.  Number  of  acres  of  i  lands  in  Wisconsin,     601  V  the  institution  1,648 

( lands  in  other  states,  1,027  )  = 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution. . . .  $34,500  00 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institut'n.  55, 500  00 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate 120,007  65 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  ex- 

cept  tuition 12 ,081  45 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year  . . . ; .        4,131  06 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board 36  00 

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board 26  00 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  ex- 

clusive of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending 

August  31,1874 17,926  63 

A.  L.  CHAPIN, 
Pres.  Board  of  Trustees. 


CARROLL  COLLEGE. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Carroll  College  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1874. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  Ihe  institution,  Carrol  College. 

2.  Name  of  the  plaee  where  the  institution  is  located,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  was  founded,  1846. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries : 


Nam 


W.  L.  Rankin,  A.  M 

Geo.  W.  Howard 

H.J.  Morrison 

Miss  M.  E.  Alderkin 


Departments  of  Instruction. 


Salaries 


Principal 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Primary  Class. 


$1,200 
800 


Male.  Female. 

5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 

0.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the class 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the class 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the class 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the class 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  Regular  class 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  Preparatory  Department 83        68 

13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 14 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution $5, 000 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution 10,000 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  except 

tuition 1,000 
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18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 1 ,860 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  academical  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board 

SO.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not  includ- 
ing board . ...24to*33 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  exclusive 
of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1874 2,800 

VERNON  TiCHENOR, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


LAWRENCE  UNIVERSITY. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Lawrence   University  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1874. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  The  Lawrence  University  of  Wisconsin. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Appleton. 
8.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1847. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries ; 


Kabb.  J  Departments  of  Instruction. 


Rev.  Geo.  M.  8teele,  D.  D.,Pres. 

Hiram  A.  Jones,  A.  M 

James  C.  Foye,  A.  M 


Claflin  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Civil 

Polity 
Prof.  Ancient  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture   

Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 

Wilbur  F.  Yocum,  A.  M i  Prof,  of  Natural  History  and  Geolo 

I      gy,  and  Principal  of  the  Institute. 

James  H.  Wornian,  A.  M ;  Non-resident  Professor  of   Modern 

History  and  Lan  suites 

Oliver  P.  DeLand '.  J  Principal  of  Commercial  School .... 

DeForest  M.  Hyde,  C.  E |  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil 

Engineering 

Preceptress  and  Instructor  in  French 

and  History 

Instructor  in  Latin  and  Higher  Eng. 


Louise  M.  Hodgkins 

Harriet  A.  Conant,  M.  S. 

Helen  F.  Smith , 

8e1ina  A.  Clark ;  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting 

T.  Martin  Towne |  Director  of  the  Conservat'v  of  Music. 

Eva  H.  Farlin j  Assistant  in  Preparatory  department 


Salaries 


$1,500 

1,000 
1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
1,000 

800 

700 
600 
600 


Male.  Female. 

&  Total  number  who  have  graduated 109  51 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 8  2 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  Senior  Class 9  4 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  Junior  Class 5  6 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the  Sophomore  Class 11  7 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  Freshman  Class 15  13 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes 9  6 

IS.  Number  of  students  in  Preparatory  and  Academical  Depart- 
ment   127  9A 
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18.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution,  about. ...  1 ,200  00 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution $24,000  00 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution.  85,000  00 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate 105,000  00 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  ex- 

cept tuition 5,008  00 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 4, 880  00 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department,  not  including  board  21  00 

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board 15  to  21  00 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  ot  the  institution,  ex- 

clusive of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending 

August  81, 1874 10,200  11 


G.  M.  STEELE, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


MILTON  COLLEGE. 

Annual  Beport  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of   Trustees  of 
Milton  College^  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1874. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution  Milton  College. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Milton. 

8.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  as  an  Academy,  1844 ;  and  as  a 
Collece,  1867. 
4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries: 


Names. 


Department b  of  Instruction. 


Rev.  W.  C.  Whitford,  A.  M. 

Edward  Scaring,  A.  M 

Albert  Whitford,  A.  M 

Truman  W.  Saunders,  A.B  . 

Lucius  Heritage     

Miss  Jane  C.  Bond,  L.  A. .  .1 
Mrs.  Chloe  C.  Whitford  . .  .1 
Miss  R.  Mintie  Howard  . . .! 

Fred.  C.  Dunn I 

W.C.King J 

E.  R.  McCracken 


Natural,  Mental  and  Moral  Sciences. 

Latin  Language 

Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics 

German  and  Greek  Languages 

Tutor  in  Latin  Language , 

English  Department 

Mathematics 

Instrumental  Music 

Bookkeeping . 

Penmanship 

Telegraphing 


Salaries. 


$1,000  00 

1.000  00 

1,000  00 

700  00 

180  00 

425  00 

804  55 

3o0  00 

90  00 

90  00 

800  00 


Male. 

5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 50 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 8 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  Senior  Class 7 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  Suuior  Class 4 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the  Sophomore  Class 18 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  Freshman  Class 22 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  Regular  Classes 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  Preparatory  D^artment  . .     100  50 


tna!e. 

Total. 

55 

105 

5 

13 

1 

8 

3 

7 

10 

28 

15 

87 

150 


13.  .Number  of  acres  of  land  ov? ircd  ty  \Xv«i  VMX\*&\.\wa ^^ 
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14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution  . .  $3,900  00 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institu- 
tion   80,560  00 

16.  Amount  of  endownments  and  funds  except  real  estate. ...  6, 000  00 

17.  Cabinets  apparatus,  Libraries  and  Furniture 5,375  00 

18.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources 

except  tuition 385  00 

19.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  (he  current  year 3,425  00 

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegigate  per  annum,  not  including 

board 27,00  to  $33,00 

21.  Rates  of  tution  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board 24,00  to  27,00 

$2.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution, 
exclusive  of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending 
August  31, 1874 4,440  73 

W.  C.  WHITFORD, 
Preside?)  t  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


RACINE  COLLEGE. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Racine  College,  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1874. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  Racine  College. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Racine. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1852. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries: 


Names. 


Departments  of  Instruction. 


I 


Salary. 


Rev.  James  DeKoven,  D.  D. . 
Rev.  E.  B.  Spalding,  A.M... 
Rev.  Homer  Wheeler,  B.  D.    . , 

Rev.Alex.Falk,Ph.  D , 

Rev.  R.  G.  Hinsdale.  A.  M.  . . 
Rev.  J.  J.  Elmendorf,  8.  T.  D. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Converse,  A  M 

Rev.  P.  8.  Luther,  A.  M 

Rev.  Arthur  Piper,  B.  D 

Watson  B.  Hall,  A.  M 

George  S.  Meade,  A.  M 

B.  Moore  Hudson,  A.  M , 

Rev.  J.  G.  McMurphcy,  B.  D. 
Geral  R.  McDowell,  A.  B 


President 

History,  and  Vice  President . . , 

Mathematics 

Greek 

Natural  Science 

Philosophy  and  Belles  Lettrcs  . 
Latin 


Rector  and  Masters  of  the 
Grammar  School. 


$2,300 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1.200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

850 

850 

850 


Male.    Female. 

5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 81    . 

8.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 12    . 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  senior  class    10    . 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  junior  class 9     . 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the  sophomore  class VN 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  freshman  class V^ 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes 
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12.  Number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department,  about  150  in  attend- 
ance during  the  year. 

18.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 90 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution $18,000 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution. . .  110,000 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds,  except  real  estate,  about. . .  26, 000 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  except 

tuition-. 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition,  and  board  during  the  current  year  66, 587  41 
10.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum,  includ- 
ing beard 1412 

80.  Rates  ot  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  includ- 
ing board 412 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  exclu- 
sive of  buildings  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending  Au- 
gust 81,1874 

JAMES  DeKOVEN, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


RIPON  COLLEGE. 


Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
JRipofi  College  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1874. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  Ripon  College. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Ripon.  Fond  du  Lac 
county. 

8.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded, 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries: 


Names. 

Departments  of  Instruction. 

Salary. 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Merriman,  D.  D. . 

Mental  and  Moral  Science 

$1,200 
1,000 
1,000 

Rev.  E.  H.  Merrell,  A.  M 

Joseph  M.  Geery,  A.  M 

John  C.  Filmorc,  A.  M 

Greek  Language  and  Literature  .... 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. . . . 
Music  and  German 

Carlos  A.  Kevaston,  A.  M. . .   . . 

Rev.  John  P.  Haire,  A.  M 

Wm.  G.  Ballnntine.  A.  M 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Tracv 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Chemistry  and  Natural  Science. 
Matron  and  Instructor  in  Botany  . . 
Assistant  in  Greek 

1,000 
900 
900 
550 

Miss  L.  H.  Adams,  A.  M 

550 

Mn».  M.  B.  Norton 

Principal  of  Ladies'  Department  and 
Instructor  in  History 

700 

Male.    Female. 

5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 82  22 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 4  3 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  senior  class 4  4 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  junior  class 10  5 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the  sophomore  class 5  3 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  freshman  class 19  5 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes 6  44 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department 112  107 
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13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 410 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution $12,000  00 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution.  50,000  00 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate 46, 000  00 

17.  Amount  of  income  lor  the  current  year  from  all  sources  ex- 

cept tuition 14, 880  48 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 8 ,888  94 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board 24  00 

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board 21  00 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  ex- 

clusive of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending 

August  31,  1874 16,240  80 

WM.  E.  MERRIMAN, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
By  E.  Hall. 


WAYLAND  UNIVERSITY. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Wayland  University ,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1874. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution  Wayland  University. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Beaver  Dam,  Dodge 

county,  Wisconsin. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1854. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries : 


Ntmes. 


Departments  of  Instruction. 


Smlary. 


E.  P.  Htearns 

Theron  B.  Pray  . . . 
Miss  P.  Knight.... 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Stearns. 
Miss  Emma  Sharp 


Latin  and  Greek 

Mathematics 

English 

Yocal  Music  and  Sciences. 
Instrumental  Music 


$1,000 
850 
600 
200 
250 


Total  number  who  have  graduated 

Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement. 

Number  of  students  in  the  senior  class 

Number  of  students  in  the  junior  class 

Number  of  students  in  the  freshman  class 

Number  of  students  in  the  acudemic  class 

Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes  . 


Hale.  Femtle 


8 

8 

4 

11 

62 


1 

1 
80 


18.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 20 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution $800  00 

16.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution. . .    8,200  00 
1(5.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  except 

tuition <*k<*fc 
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18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 2,309  87 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  academical  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board 80  68 

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board 80  68 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  exclu- 

sive of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending  August 

SI,  1874 8,000  85 

S.  P.  K.  LEWIS, 
President  qf  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Per  E.  F.  Stearns. 
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REPORTS  OF  ACADEMIES  AND  SEMINARIES. 


ELROY  SEMINARY. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  qf 
Elroy  Seminary,  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1874. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  Elroy  Seminary. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Elroy,  Wisconsin. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  A.  D.  1873. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  Faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries: 


Names. 

Department*  of  Instruction. 

Salary. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Washburn,  A.  B 

Principal 

1700 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Washburn,  M.  A 

Lady  Principal 

400 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Uopper 

Assistant  Lady  Principal 

300 

Male.    Female. 

5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the class 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the class 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the class 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the class 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes 10         9 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department 11        14 

13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 9 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution $600 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution 5, 000 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds,  except  real  estate 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources,  except 

tuition 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 850 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  academical  department  per  annum,  not  includ- 

ing board 25 

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not  includ- 

ing board 15 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  exclusive 

of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1874 

C.  E.  BOOTH,  M.  D., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

11— Supt. 
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KEMPER  HALL. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  qf  Trustees  of 
Kemper  Hall,  a  Collegiate  School  for  girls  and  young  ladies. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  Kemper  Hall. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Kenosha. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  found,  1870. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries: 


Namas. 


Geo.  M.  Everhart,  D.  D 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Everhart 

Miss  Kate  Palmer 

Hiss  M.  S.  Dusinberre 

Miss  Annie  O.  Phister 

M'llePCccil 

Edgar  Everhart,  A.  B 

Carl  Hawken,  B.  M 

Miss  Josephine  Large,  A.  M 

Miss  Kate  Hinsdale 

Miss  L.  8.  Nichols 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Hope 

L.  W.Vigary 


Department  of  Instruction. 


8aUrtot 


Rector  and  Prof.  Mental  Philosophy. 

Lady  Superior 

English  Literature  Natural  Science. 

Mathematics  and  English 

Drawing  and  Painting 

French  and  German 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Mathematics. 

Professor  of  Music 

Music 

Music 

Secretary 

Matron 

Professor  of  Dancing 


5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  Senior  clash 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  Middle  class 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the  Junior  class 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the class 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  Regular  classes 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  Preparatory  department. 


Female. 
3 
8 
3 

14 
15 


6 
40 


13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 8 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution,  unknown 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate $2, 000 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  except 

tuition  and  board 500 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year  and  board 23,000 

19.  Kates  of  tuition  in  academical  department  per  annum,  not  includ- 

ing board 100 

20.  Amount  paid  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not  including 

board 100 

21.  Rates  of  tuition  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  exclusive 

of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1874, 
unknown 

GEO.  M.  EVERHART, 
Vice  President  of  the  Board  qf  Trustees. 
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ST.  CLARA  ACADEMY. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  St. 
Clara  Academy,  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1874. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  St.  Clara  Academy. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Sinsinawa  Mound, 
Grant  Co.,  Wis. 

8.  Year  when  thf  institution  was  founded,  1852. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries: 


Vamw. 


Sisters  of  the  Order   of   St. 
Dominic. 


Departments  of  Instruction. 


The  Sciences 

Music,  Painting  and  Drawing.. 


Latin,  French,  German  and  Italian. 


Salar'f. 


5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement. . . . 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  sub-graduating  class  . . . 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  Senior  class 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the  2d  Senior  class 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  Junior  class 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  Preparatory  department. 


Halo.     Female. 


1 
7 

18 
12 
20 
80 
20 


18.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 800  acres. 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution $15, 000  00 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institut'n.      40,000  00 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources 

except  tuition 5,000  00 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 9, 875  60 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  academical  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board 200  00 

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board 150  00 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution, 

exclusive  of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  end- 
ing August  81, 1874 14,615  00 


Sb.  M.  EMIL1E,  O.  S.  D.,  Suprs.y 
For  President  Board  of  Trustees. 
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evils.  If  the  depraved  tendencies  of  our  nation  are  such  as  to  war- 
rant us  in  believing  that  our  citizens  will  thus  neglect  their  child- 
ren, then  it  might  be  well  to  pass  such  a  law.  But  we  need  the 
most  positive  proof  that  such  depravity  exists. 

3.  Such  a  mercenary  spirit  and  practice  in  the  employment  of 
children  of  tender  age  in  manual  labor,  as  to  demand  such  a  law. 
If  this  is  the  case  here  among  us,  we  ought  to  protect  the  children, 
and  give  them  at  least  the  care  we  give  to  dumb  animals.  But 
does  this  state  of  things  exist  in  Wisconsin?  On  one  side  of  his 
district  they  raised  tobacco,  and  it  interfered  with  the  schooling  of 
the  children.  He  would  go  so  far  as  to  favor  a  law  forbidding 
children  to  be  kept  out  of  school  to  tend  tobacco.  But  on  the  other 
side  they  of  his  district  they  raised  onions,  and  to  be  consistent,  he 
must  also  'prohibit  children  from  being  employed  in  weeding 
onions. 

He  had  alluded  to  the  census  report  of  growing  illiteracy.  His 
theory  was  that  the  illiteracy  does  not  grow  out  of  neglect  of  our 
schools,  but  it  was  imported  illiteracy.  It  was  largely  composed  of 
grown  up  young  people  who  were  kept  from  school  by  their  pride. 
He  knew  of  cases  where  young  men  grown  were  reading  in  the 
same  class  with  children  of  six  or  seven  years.  This  did  not  look 
like  neglect  of  school  privileges. 

The  figures  taken  from  his  notes  of  visits  showed  that  but  one- 
half  of  the  children  in  29  districts  were  attending  school.  But  this 
was  not  the  fact.  II is  visits  were  all  before  Christmas;  if  he  should 
make  his  visits  now  he  would  find  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  absentees 
at  school.  The  school-houses  in  his  district  average  $600  in  value. 
There  was  expended  on  an  average  $4.25  for  every  pupil  in  the 
district.  This  did  not  argue  indifference.  He  had  a  better  remedy. 
It  was  to  have  better  schools.  He  was  fearful  that  in  our  great 
zeal  to  have  schools  of  a  certain  kind,  we  had  lost  sight  of  one  of 
the  greatest  aims  of  the  common  school.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teachers,  if  there  are  scholars  in  the  district  who  not  do  attend,  to 
know  the  reason  why.  The  old  plan  of  boarding  round  was  not  an 
unmitigated  evil.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  have  a 
a  missionary  or  two  in  every  district. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  of  Ft.  Atkinson  continued  the  argument.    He  found 
himself  alone  in  his  advocacy  ot  comp\iW>rj  fefttowdauce.     If  he  be- 
lieved in  the  question  aa  atated  \>y  Ut%  Gtaodtat  V*  -*<s^  *S»* 
oppose  it.     The  child  had  a  rig\*  to  wi  •foawAam  wA  *»?««. 
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had  a  right  to  take  it  from  him  it.  He  would  not  favor  sending  all 
children  to  the  public  schools.  We  have  academies  and  colleges 
which  are  not  public  schools.  He  would  hold  that  the  child  had  a 
right  to  an  education  and  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  enforce 
this  education.  The  state  has  a  right  to  say  how  much  we  must 
know  at  least  that  we  may  be  safe  citizens;  and  it  has  the  right  to 
demand  this  education.  The  child  may  get  it  anywhere,  at  home 
or  in  college,  but  he  must  have  this. 

Prof.  North  of  Pewaukee,  said  he  did  not  question  the  right  of 
the  state  to  see  that  each  child  should  have  an  education.  He 
"would  go  further — it  was  the  duty  of  parents  to  bring  up  their 
children  to  habits  of  industry.  A  close  logican  might  go  on  and 
prove  that  law. 

It  is  not  expedient,  for  it  would  fail.  No  board  of  supervisors 
-would  dare  to  put  it  in  force.  The  dog  law  could  not  be  enforced* 
It  is  not  necessary.  In  Waukesha  county  the  per  centage  of  at- 
tendance from  7  to  14,  was  over  86. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  the  attendance  in  his  district  was  over  90. 

Mr.  North  said  he  knew  that  Waukesha  county  was  not  at  the 
head,  but  he  held  that  an  attendance  of  86  per  cent,  gave  no  cause 
for  alarm  for  the  commonwealth,  and  this  was  the  only  reason  for 
this  law. 

In  Waukesha  county  each  child  had  on  an  average  40  weeks 
schooling.    A  person  so  educated  was  not  a  dangerous  citizen. 

A  man  was  not  necessarily  a  bad  citizen  because  he  could  not 
read  and  write.  He  know  plenty  of  them  in  Waukesha  county. 
Whenever  there  was  a  really  good  school,  there  was  a  good  attend- 
ance. The  idea  that  every  good-for-nothing  teacher  should  have 
the  power  to  compel  the  children  to  drink  of  his  muddy  water  was 
an  outrage.  To  make  a  horse  eat,  give  him  something  better  than 
an  empty  rack.  To  give  better  advantages  was  all  the  compulsion 
necessary. 

Dr.  Chapin,  of  Beloit  College,  said:  Two  or  three  questions  had 
arisen  in  his  mind  which  had  been  partially  answered.  These  ques- 
tions were: 

1st.  Is  it  necessary  to  attain  the  end? 

3d*  Is  it  practicable? 

3d.  Supposing  such  a  law  was  enacted,  would  it  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject?   la  some  communities  such  migYrt.  \>fc  \Yk»  ot^j  rataak^  ^>\fc* 
such  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  Wiacouivcu    ^*Skovugok,&^ 
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illiteracy  had  been  referred  to  its  true  cause.  He  thought  that 
other  agencies  would  reach  the  end  quicker  than  legislation,  of 
which  he  thought  we  had  ten  times  too  much. 

Dr.  Fallows  said  that  he  had  been  slow  in  reaching  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  this  state  the  law  should  step  in  and  compel  the  parent 
to  send  his  children  to  school.  Looking  at  the  working  of  the  laws 
n  European  countries  and  in  the  states  in  this  country  where  H 
has  been  adopted,  and  looking  at  the  54,000  persons  in  this  state 
who  could  not  read  and  write,  he  thought  that  the  law  should  step 
in.  There  were  over  50,000  children  in  Wisconsin  who  never  at- 
tended school  at  all. 

Dr.  Chapin  asked  if  Gen.  Fallows  had  discovered  any  way  by 
which  the  law  could  be  enforced? 

Dr.  Fallows  said  he  had  not. 

Dr.  Chapin  said  that  Guizot  said  that  Gregory  failed  as  a  re- 
former from  attempting  too  much. 

Dr.  Twombly  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  compulsory  attendance. 
This  involved  a  necessity  for  it.  If  there  were  no  children  to  be 
educated,  then  there  was  no  need  for  it,  but  if  children  were  being 
neglected,  then  he  would  be  in  favor  of  a  law  compelling  them. 
He  was  satisfied  that  educational  statistics  were  unreliable.  He 
knew  the  law  had  worked  well  at  the  east.  But  he  was  not  in  favor 
of  laws  which  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people  would  not  enforce. 
The  first  duty  would  be  the  missionary  work. 

Mr.  Marsh  criticised  the  statistics.  He  knew  that  many  clerks 
made  out  these  figures,  without  leaving  the  house.  In  one  instance 
he  visited  every  family  in  the  district,  and  found  the  number 
twenty-five  too  high  in  the  clerk's  report. 

Mr.  Rait,  of  Sheboygan,  said  that  he  congratulated  Messrs.  North 
and  Chandler  upon  living  in  such  enlightened  regions.  He  did 
not;  of  all  the  children  in  Sheboygan,  only  about  one-half  of  the 
census  attended  school.  He  said  that  in  the  factories  there  were 
boys  deformed  by  being  put  to  labor  before  they  were  strong 
enough,  and  he  knew  they  were  deformed  mentally. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pradt  said  it  was  unsafe  to  reason  from  exceptional 
cases;  and  he  knew  that  the  state  of  things  at  Sheboygan  was 
wholly  exceptional.  He  thought  that  our  present  work  should  be 
to  make  schools  better;  and  he  thought  that  where  the  schools 
were  good,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  attended  school;  that 
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the  effort  of  attraction  should  be  more  thoroughly  tried  before  we 
resort  to  compulsion. 

Superintendent  Shaw,  of  Madison,  also  presented  a  paper  on  the 
subject. 

The  subject  was  still  further  discussed  by  Prof.  O.  R.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Marsh. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Attendance  on  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes was  opened  by  Prof.  Robert  Graham:  No  one  could  doubt 
that  intelligence  was  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  a  republic. 
What  means  shall  be  used  to  secure  this  intelligence?  Wisconsin 
has  placed  upon  her  constitution  that  district  schools  shall  always 
be  free.  To  supply  these  schools  requires  6,000  teachers,  and  to 
properly  train  these  teachers  requires  special  instruction.  He 
showed  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  Wisconsin  had  received 
no  special  training.  Can  a  supply  of  properly  trained  teachers  be 
obtained?  The  normal  schools  furnish  about  600;  colleges  and 
high  schools  as  many  more,  but  not  one-quarter  the  number  re- 
quired. In  this  state  of  things,  the  meagre  aid  of  institutes  may 
be  of  great  service.  This  institute  work  was  disheartening,  but 
faith  is  necessary.  The  Normal  Board  and  the  state  have  both 
made  ample  provision  for  these  institutes.  Every  county  superin- 
tendent is  obliged  to  hold  one  each  year.  They  should  be  held 
mainly  in  in  September  and  October,  to  be  immediately  followed 
by  examination.  They  should  be  held  five  days,  with  two  sessions 
a  day.  Work  to  be  done  will  be  as  follows:  one-half  given  to  in- 
struction; one-third  given  to  school  methods;  one-sixth  to  model 
class- work  and  criticism.  Teachers  do  not  attend  these  institutes; 
not  50  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  attend. 

Let  the  state  superintendent  see  that  each  county  superintend- 
ent holds  an  institute,  as  required  by  law.  Let  the  state  superin- 
tendent publish  a  list  of  county  superintendents,  who  do,  and  do 
not,  hold  institutes.  Let  each  county  superintendent  notify  each 
teacher  of  the  institute,  and  publish  a  list  of  teachers  in  attend- 
ance, and  give  to  each  teacher  so  attending  five  per  cent,  additional 
on  examination;  hold  the  institute  in  the  fall;  give  at  the  spring 
examination  certificates  for  only  six  months.  Let  each  county  su- 
perintendent pledge  attendance  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  teachers,  and  a 
failure  to  secure  this,  forfeit  the  state  aid  the  next  year.  He  be- 
lieved that  this  plan  would  secure  and  enlarged  attendance.  He 
-would  secure  an  enlarged  attendance.    He  ^NOMVi  fe\tt^o»ssaA  v6^* 
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ticularly  the  point  of  requiring  the  publication,  by  the  county  su- 
perintendent, of  the  work  to  be  done,  so  that  teachers  might  come 
prepared.  If  they  were  well  prepared,  they  would  be  anxious  to 
.come,  while  if  they  were  consciously  ignorant,  they  would  shrink 
from  exposing  themselves  to  unexpected  criticism. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Prof.  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater. 
He  said  the  cause  of  education  does  not  command  so  much  money 
that  it  can  afford  to  waste  a  dollar  of  what  it  has.  Our  teachers  are 
not  yet  so  well  equipped  that  they  can  afford  to  neglect  any  means 
of  improvement.  How  shall  institutes  be  made  worth  their  cost? 
In  compulsory  attendance,  says  one  ;  deuy  licenses  to  non-at-tend- 
ing  teachers,  say  others.  The  first  essential  to  an  increased  and 
satisfactory  attendance  upon  the  institutes  of  the  state,  is  that  they 
be  made  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  educational  public. 
To  secure  this,  institutes  must  be  really  valuable.  But  grant  per- 
fection to  the  institute  itself,  there  is  yet  a  class  of  so-called  teach- 
ers who  will  not  voluntarily  seek  the  aid  offered.  They  have  no 
love  for  perfection  even,  if  it  demand  of  them  any  intellectual  ex- 
ertion or  pecuniary  outlay.  How  shall  they  be  brought  to  the 
fountains,  except  they  be  compelled?  The  institute  can  do  but 
little  for  such. 

The  superintendent  who  asks  for  compulsory  legislation  gets  no 
sympathy  of  mine.  He,  of  all  men,  can,  if  he  will,  do  most  to  im- 
prove the  teaching  force,  and  to  keep  out  the  cheats  and  drones,  to 
awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  worthy,  and  to  lead  them  to  all  sources 
of  inspiration  and  improvement.  But  there  are  certain  outward 
and,  so  to  speak,  mechanical  measures,  the  adoption  of  which 
will  do  much  to  assist  both  superintendent  and  teacher,  in  over- 
coming untoward  circumstances.  Let  it  be  once  understood  that 
the  institute  is  a  fixed  institution  of  regular  recurrence  at  conven- 
ient seasons  and  places,  and  a  great  step  is  gained.  Punctuality  on 
the  part  of  conductors  and  lecturers  is  important.  Satisfactory  and 
definite  arrangements  for  cheap  board  and  good  accommodations 
are  of  the  highest  consequence.  But  if  we  must  have  any  compul- 
sion in  the  matter,  let  it  be  local  and  indirect.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter;  the  institutes  must  be  made  strong,  prac- 
tical, reliable,  attractive,  even  though  they  cost  more  money  and 
labor  than  has  yet  been  expended.  But  above  all  and  behind  all 
there   must  stand  an  intelligent,  honest,  live  supervision.     Time 
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and  patience  are  necessary;  good  work  must  be  done  and  continue, 
and  in  this  we  will  put  our  trust. 

Prof.  McGregor,  of  Plattville,  said  it  would  be  the  merest  imper- 
tinence for  him  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  what  had  been  said; 
but  he  would  most  heartily  endorse  the  views  presented  by  Prof. 
Salisbury. 

Prof.  Alien,  of  the  state  university,  then  presented  a  paper  upon 
the  "  Utility  of  classical  studies  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.'9 

Prof.  Winchell,  of  Milwaukee,  said  that  he  would  not  attempt 
any  remarks  in  addition  to  the  able  and  admirable  essay  of  Prof. 
Allen.  He  considered  the  subject  as  one  of  great  interest,  and  one 
worthy  the  careful  attention  of  the  teachers.  He  was  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  in  our  high  schools 
and  colleges,  and  fully  believed  in  the  practical  utility  of  classical 
studies.  He  had  observed  that  pupils  who  had  been  drilled  in  the 
ancient  tongues  graduated  from  the  high  school  with  a  far  superior 
culture,  and  a  better  preparation  for  the  higher  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, than  those  who  had  not  pursued  such  studies. 

Prof.  Salisbury  thought  that  these  studies  should  be  required  in 
the  Normal  School,  as  the  power  of  discrimination  given  by  these 
studies  was  precisely  what  the  teacher  needs. 

President  Chapin  asked  if  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  begin  the 
study  of  grammar  with  Latin  rather  than  with  English  as  is  the  cus- 
tom. He  said  that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  had  acquired  a  sort  of 
knowledge  of  English  grammar,  and  was  pronounced  competent  to 
parse  any  English  sentence.  Then  he  went  to  grammar  school  and 
began  Latin  grammar  school  and  began  Latin  grammar.  Here  a 
new  world  opened  to  him,  and  he  saw  that  all  he  had  learned  in 
English  grammar  was  a  mere  mechanical  exercise;  but  here  he  saw 
that  no  sense  could  be  got  out  of  a  Latin  sentence  before  the 
grammar  of  it  was  understood.  And  he  would  raise  the  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  children  to  begin  the  study 
of  grammar  in  the  Latin  grammar. 

Prof.  Kerr  said  that  his  experience  would  lead  him  to  answer  the 
question  by  president  Chapin  in  the  affirmative.  He  had  alawys 
considered  the  time  spent  in  the  abstrusities  of  English  grammar  as 
entirley  wasted. 

Prof.  Carpenter  stated  that  the  reason  why  English  grammar  is 
so  generally  useless  is  because  it  is  not  English  grammar,  but  Lat- 
in grammar  in  an  English  form. 
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Prof.  Feuling  said  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  this  topic 
brought  up  as  a  question  for  discussion,  as  he  supposed  it  long  ago 
settled.  He  thought  the  great  benefits  of  the  study  of  language 
were  due  to  the  formative  elements;  and  in  this  he  did  not  see 
why  other  languages  possessing  the  same  peculiarities  would  not 
offer  the  same  benefits.  He  alluded  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  a  modern  language  under  the  light  of  a  modern 
philology. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pradt  said  that  he  thought  the  earlier  a  student  could 
begin  Latin  the  more  rapid  would  be  his  progress. 

President  Albee  said  that  he  began  life  in  a  saw  mill  and  thus 
grew  up  thoroughly  practical.  So  at  the  age  of  21  he  began  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  On  the  idea  of  making  it  pay,  and  up- 
on the  dollar  basis,  he  had  found  it  pay  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term.  He  saw  so  much  culture  outside  of  classical  training,  that  he 
sometimes  thought  that  he  was  drifting  away  from  the  ideas  with 
which  he  graduated.  Is  there  not  so  much  in  mathematics  and 
science  our  own  language,  that  requires  our  attention  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  teach  classics  at  all?  The  prac- 
tical question  for  him,  as  the  presiding  officer  of  a  school  preparing 
teachers,  was,  shall  we  leave  out  the  classical  languages?  If  the 
classics  were  in  all  cases  additional,  it  would  be  well,  but  in  most 
cases  the  question  would  be,  what  must  be  omitted?  Shall  we 
omit  anything  for  the  classics,  and  if  so,  what? 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  he  thought  that  here  in  Wisconsin  we  are 
drifting  towards  exclusively  English  studies.  He  hoped  that  the 
subject  would  be  further  discussed,  and  a  report  given  upon  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Emery,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  President  Albee,  Prof.  Allen  and  President 
Chapin. 

Adjourned. 

Afternoon,  Tuesday,  Dec.  30. 

The  session  opened  with  brief  reports  by  gentlemen  from  various 
parts  of  the  state.  This  feature  of  the  session  was  of  great  in- 
terest. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Parker,  a  committee  of  Conferrence  was  ap- 
pointed to  invite  the  county  superintendents  to  meet  with  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  The  Chair  appointed  as  such  committee 
Prof.  McGregor  and  Messrs.  Sabin  and  Hutton.     Mr.  Chamberlain 
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of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Rait  of  Sheboygan,  Prof.  Salisbury  of  White- 
water, reported  for  their  several  localities.  J.  Q.  Emery,  of  Fort 
Atkinson,  alluded  in  feeling  terms  to  the  late  Mr.  Purdy,  whose  in- 
fluence was  still  manifest  there.  President  Chapin  reported  for 
Seloit  College;  he  stated  that  they  had  inaugurated  a  philosophical 
course,  which  should  be  completely  parallel  to  the  classical  course, 
requiring  as  much  preparation  and  giving  equal  culture. 

Prof.  Pettibone,  of  the  preparatory  school  of  Beloit  College,  ex- 
plained the  working  of  that  department.  Prof.  Eastman  reported 
for  the  Beloit  public  schools;  Prof.  Wood  for  Racine;  Prof.  Win- 
chell  for  the  Milwaukee  High  School;  Mr.  Marsh  for  Waterloo; 
Prof.  Kerr  for  the  State  University;  Superintendent  Shaw  for  Mad- 
ison; Mr.  Sabin  for  Depere;  Superintendent  Burton  for  the 
Orphans'  Home;  President  Albee  reported  for  the  Oshkosh  Normal 
School,  which  the  past  year  had  sent  out  70  teachers.  Superin- 
tendent Hutchins  reported  for  Fond  du  Lac;  Prof.  McGregor  for 
Platteville  Normal  School ;  Mr.  Durkee  reported  a  growing  interest 
in  classical  studies  in  Kenosha;  Mr.  B rough  reported  for  La  Crosse; 
Mr.  Currier  for  Stoughton.  Dr.  Fallows  was  called  on,  who  spoke 
for  the  state  at  large,  alluded  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  State 
University,  and  the  colleges  of  the  state;  said  .that  we  had  the 
"best  institute  system  of  any  state,  and  a  common  school  system  of 
which  all  should  be  proud. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  of  the  State  University,  spoke  upon  "  The 
Relation  of  the  different  Educational  Institutions  of  the  State." 
He  laid  down  the  following  propositions: 

1.  That  the  education  furnished  by  the  state  should  be  funda- 
mental or  disciplinary  and  not  technical. 

2.  That  provided  it  remains  thus  fundamental  the  state  may  fur- 
nish any  grade  of  instruction. 

3.  That  the  strictest  enconomy  of  time,  money  and  force  should 
demanded. 

4.  That  such  economy  demands  that  our  our  educational  forces 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  work  in  perfect  harmony  —  no  results  being 
necessarilly  duplicated,  and  no  desirable  results  omitted. 

5.  That  economy  forbids  us  to  use  any  more  or  more  expensive 
force  than  just  sufficient  to  acomplish  the  desired  result. 

From  these  propositions  the  following  inferences  were  drawn: 
1.  The  state  should  determine  the  grade  of  each  class  of  schools 
and  assign  to  each  its  appropriate  work.  - 
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2.  That  the  state  should  provide  schools  of  a  grade  intermediate 
between  the  common  schools  and  the  university,  so  that  the  educa- 
tional current  may  be  nowhere  obstructed. 

3.  The  principle  of  division  of  labor  should  be  fully  applied. 
Mr.  Marsh  thought  that  if  the  educational  work  of  the  state  were 

under  martial  law,  such  a  system  might  be  enforced;  but  it  would 
not  meet  the  public  approbation. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  that  when  any  new  measure  is  proposed,  some 
minds  could  only  see  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  Mr.  Marsh  was  a 
good  hand  to  do  it,  but  he  had  but  a  few  moments  ago  said  thai 
they  had  just  now  adopted  this  very  system,  and  had  established 
nine  grades,  from  which  no  child  could  graduate,  except  upon  a 
examination.  This  point  of  unity  is  one  which  we  must  forever 
keep  in  view,  and  the  great  objection  to  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan  as  that  provided,  is  the  difficulties  imagined  to  be  in  the  way. 

Dr.  Chapin  thought  the  discussion  should  not  end  until  more 
emphasis  had  been  given  to  the  most  practical  point  which  had  been 
brought  forward  and  that  was  the  lack  of  intermediate  schools  —  a 
lack  which  ought  to  be  met.  Take  the  number  of  young  men  in  all 
our  colleges,  and  what  a  meage  number  compared  with  the  million 
of  people  in  the  state.  We  need  a  larger  culture,  a  broader  de- 
velopment. We  need  just  the  work  done  as  suggested  in  the  paper 
presented.  We  need  a  practical  definition  of  the  primary  school, 
and  such  work  well  done.  Teachers  who  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  them  wish  to  interest  their  pupils,  and  to  teach  everything 
up  to  geology,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  pupils  can  neither 
read,  write  nor  cipher  well.  He  thought  the  paper  would  do  goodr 
if  it  called  attention  to  this  single  point. 

Mr.  Holford  thought  that  there  was  a  damming  up  behind  the 
point  mentioned,  and  that  the  primary  schools  needed  attention,  as 
well  as  the  intermediate  schools. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Emery,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were 
tendered  to  the  railway  companies,  the  hotels,  W.  D.  Parker,  the 
railway  clerk  and  press  for  courtesies  extended. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

Prof.  Parker  stated  that  this  meeting  was  not  the  regular  session 
of  the  State  Teachers  Association,  but  had  grown  out  of  the  Princi- 
pals9 Association.  At  the  summer  meeting  there  was  but  little 
opportunity  for  discussion,  and  this  meeting  had  grown  out  of  a  felt 
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want.  As  yet  it  had  no  regular  organization,  and  the  question 
whether  we  should  abandon  the  measure  or  go  on.  He  proposed 
that  we  organize  under  the  general  organization  of  the  State 
Teachers9  Association,  and  moved  that  the  officers  of  that  Associa- 
tion be  requested  to  call  annually  a  meeting  of  all  the  educational 
interests  of  the  state  at  the  capitol,  at  this  time  each  year,  which 
was  adopted. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hobbins  of  Madison,  read  a  paper  upon  the  Sanitary 
Regulations  of  the  School  Room  and  number  of  School  Hours. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  McGregor,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were 
tendered  to  Dr.  Hobbins  for  his  able  and  practical  paper. 

Mr.  Little  of  the  blind  asylum,  said  that  the  blind  asylum  was  a 
part  of  the  school  system  of  the  state.  They  received  pupils  from 
8  to  20;  although  most  of  them  postponed  their  education  until 
they  had  grown  up.  Their  work  was  divided  into  three  classes:  1st, 
the  common  school  studies;  2d,  the  high  school  studies,  and  lastly  r 
music.  The  three  best  organs  in  Rock  county  were  played  by  blind 
men.  Every  child  was  also  taught  some  industrial  calling.  The 
hnnd  must  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  the  eye.  The  number 
of  avocations  which  the  blind  can  pursue  is  necessarily  limited. 
Boys  are  taught  broom-making,  and  the  girls  are  taught  music  and 
sewing. 

Mr.  Weed,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  was  glad  to  see  that 
his  institution  was  recognized  as  forming  a  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  state.  Some  expected  too  much  and  others  too  little  of 
their  pupils,  as  no  standard  could  be  fixed.  They  sought  to  give 
the  mutes  the  power  of  communicating  with  each  other,  and  gen- 
erally to  make  them  self-supporting.  He  asked  the  teachers  to  for- 
ward the  names  of  any  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  their  districts. 

Mr.  Hendrickson  of  the  industrial  school,  said  that  he  came  to 
listen  and  not  to  speak,  but  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  speak 
for  the  institution  which  he  represented,  as  he  was  aware  that  from 
the  nature  of  their  work,  it  was  not  very  well  known.  But  while 
at  Whitewater,  he  saw  in  the  basement  of  the  normal  school  some 
of  the  stones  from  the  old  industrial  school,  which  was  burned 
down  a  few  years  ago.  This  he  took  as  an  augury  that  the  indus- 
trial school  had  entered  the  school  system  of  the  state.  They  had 
three  classes  —  criminals,  incorrigibles  and  vagrants.  They  were 
all  bright  capable  boys,  ready  to  learn  business  habits,  if  not  apt 
to  learn  by  the  slow  process  of  learning  by  books.    They  had  194 
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pupils.  Boys  were  educated  in  the  common  school  branches,  and 
one  is  taught  a  trade.  The  boys  were  divided  into  families,  each 
family  being  in  charge  of  a  man  and  woman,  who  take  the  place,  so 
far  as  care  is  concerned,  of  father  and  mother.  Every  boy  has  an 
employment  —  some  in  the  tailor  shop,  some  in  the  shoe  shop,  and 
and  other  in  the  broom  shop.  He  thought  there  was  great  need  of 
an  industrial  school  for  girls.  ******* 
President  Arey,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  school,  and  W.  D. 
Parker,  Principal  of  Janesville  High  school,  presented  papers  on 
the  "  relation  of  the  public  schools  to  the  moral  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  community." 


Wednesday,  a.  m.,  Dec.  31. 

E.  H.  Sprague,  Principal  at  Elkhorn,  read  a  paper  upon  "  What 
Shall  we  Teach,"  and  A.  J.  Hutton,  of  West  Eau  Claire,  one  upon 
"  The  Moral  Education  of  the  School  Grounds  and  their  Surround- 
ings." 

Prof.  Curtis  of  the  Winona  Normal  School  gave  an  exercise  in 
penmanship  illustrating  his  system  of  teaching. 

Upon  motion  of  R.  C.  Spencer,  President  of  the  Business  College, 
Milwaukee,  the  Association  extended  to  Prof.  Curtis  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  exercise. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pradt  opened  the  discussion  upon  the  topic,  "  How  can 
the  teachers'  profession  be  rendered  more  respected  and  less  pre- 
carious?" H  said  that  the  second  point  was  embraced  in  the  first. 
The  first  enquiry  to  be  made  is:  Is  there  a  teachers  profession?  If 
there  is  not,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  make  the  teachers'  call- 
a  true  profession.  When  this  is  done,  the  teashers'  position  will 
at  once  be  less  precarious.  Another  important  means  is  to  secure 
proper  organization.  We  had  a  loose  sort  of  organization,  called 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  but  it  was  ephemeral.  Tt  should 
be  made  a  permanent  organization,  with  corporate  rights  and  pow- 
ers. Another  means  is  the  establishment  of  professional  schools  of 
didactics,  It  is  true  that  we  already  have  Normal  schools,  but  they 
do  not  go  far  enough.  The  teacher  should  be  as  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  his  work  as  the  physician  or  clergyman.  The  ability  to 
teach  did  not  come  to  any  man  by  intuition. 

Prof.  McGregor,  of  Plattville,  continued  the  discussion.  He  said 
that  simple  statement  of  propositions  was  all  that  was  needed.     He 
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was  not  prepared  to  say  that  teachers  were  not  respected.  He 
though  they  were,  but  if  their  position  could  be  rendered  less  unst- 
able they  would  be  more  respected. 

Another  reason  is  the  fickleness  of  district  boards.  Fault  is 
found  with  the  teacher,  whispered  at  first,  finally  the  board  is  en- 
listed and  the  position  made  uncomfortable. 

Another  reason  sometimes  assigned  is  inadequacy  of  salary,  but 
he  thought  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  teachers  were  receiving 
all  that  they  earned.  When  teachers  fitted  themselves  to  earn 
more,  salaries  would  be  higher. 

Another  reason  is,  that  in  most  districts  school  is  kept  not  to 
exceed  five  months.  The  teachers  therefore  must  seek  other  em- 
ployment for  a  part  of  the  year.  The  first  remedy  is  to  seek 
teachers  of  maturer  years.  The  law  now  allows  a  certificate  to  be 
issued  to  all  persons  over  sixteen;  he  proposed  that  state  certificates 
be  issued  to  persons  who  have  successfully  and  successively  taught 
in  the  same  place  for  five  years.  It  might  be  a  visionary  sugges- 
tion, but  would  it  not  be  well  for  our  villages  to  build  a  house  for 
the  teacher,  as  churches  build  a  parsonage  for  the  preaher?  He 
endorsed  the  view  of  Mr.  Pradt  farvoring  a  closer  organization  for 
mutual  support.  He  did  not  advocate  strikes,  but  he  would  culti- 
vate a  greater  espirit  du  corps.  There  ought  to  be  in  every 
assembly  district  a  teachers9  association,  holding  three  or  four 
meetings  a  year. 

The  great  want  is  ability.  We  all  admire  ability,  bow  to  ability, 
and  respect  ability,  although  we  may  not  admire  the  channel  into 
which  it  has  turned  its  energies. 

[Messrs.  North,  Chandler,  Chip  man,  Hoi  ford'  and  others,  made 
forcible  remarks  upon  the  subject,  sustaining  the  general  views 
taken  by  the  other  gentlemen,  but  it  was,  we  presume,  in  the 
reporter's  absence,  as  we  do  not  find  a  sketch  of  them.] 

Mr.  Reynolds  thought  that  this  want  of  professional  spirit  among 
teachers  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  no  teacher 
knows  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  where  he  is  to  be  the  next 
year.  Boards  of  education  are  apt  to  be  arbitrary  and  discharge 
teachers  upon  mere  whims,  so  that  no  one  feels  that  he  has  any  cer- 
tain tenure  of  office. 

la-Supr. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 


Meeting  called  to  order  by  Pres.  Reynolds. 

After  various  remarks   by  different    individuals,  the    meeting 
adjourned  sine  die. 

B.  M.  REYNOLDS,  President. 
J.  Q.  Emery,  Secretary. 
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CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  county  superintendents  of  schools  met  in  annual  session  in 
Madison,  Monday  evening,  December  29,  1873. 

Hon.  Samuel  Fallows  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair,  and 
George  Skewes  of  Racine  county,  was  chosen  secretary. 

On  calling  the  roll  of  superintendents  and  superintendents  elect, 
the  following  were  found  to  be  present: 


Alex.  F.  North. 
A.  A.  Spencer. 
Thos.  Malone. 
W.  H.  Holford. 
Leroy  J.  Burlingame. 
Theo.  S.  Chipman. 
J.  B.  Tracy. 
W.  B.  Minaghan. 
O.  B.  Wyman. 


Michael  Kirwan. 
A.  O.  Wright. 
M.  J.  Frawiey. 
W.  J.  Johnson. 
Geo.  Skewes. 
I.  N.  Stewart. 
W.  J.  Waggoner. 
J.  H.  Terry. 
S.  A.  Craig. 


W.  H.  Chandler. 
D.  H.  Morgan. 
J.  S.  Foley. 
M.  H.  Lynch. 
P.  Flanagan. 
A.  E.  Howard. 
W.  H.  Peck. 
J.  T.  Flavin. 


Gen.  Fallows  introduced  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  State  Superin- 
tendent elect. 

On  motion  of  W.  H.  Chandler,  the  meeting  adjourned  for  the 
evening  to  meet  in  joint  session  with  the  executive  session  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association. 


Tuesday  Morning,  Dec.  30. 

C.  E.  Mears  of  Polk  county,  not  being  present,  the~subjectas- 
signed  him,  "  Township  system  to  be  made  compulsory,"%was  omit- 
ted, and  J.  H.  Terry  of  Sauk  county,  rend  a  paper  on  extending 
the  time  of  county  certificates.  He  would  have  the  present  first 
grade  certificates  done  away  with,  as  they  nearly  approach  the  five 
years'  state  certificate,  and  make  the  present  second  grade  certifi- 
cate answer  for  the  first  grade,  with  two  years'  duration ;  the  sec- 
ond as  the  third  now  stands,  and  for  a  third,  the  same  as  for  the 
second,  but  with  a  lower  standing. 
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Michael  Kirwan  objected  to  this  change,  and  preferred  to  change 
the  state  certificates,  uniting  the  present  second  grade  and  limited 
fiver  years'  certificates. 

Alex.  F.  North  objected  to  the  first  grade  certificates  being 
granted  for  the  term  of  five  years,  as  it  might  remove  a  number  of 
teachers  from  the  examinations  of  the  incoming  superintendents. 

W.  H.  Holford  would  grant  third  grades  for  six  months,  and  sec- 
ond grades  for  eighteen  months,  and  first  grades  for  two  years. 

Theo.  S.  Chipman  would  grant  third  grades  for  one  year,  second 
grades  for  two  years,  and  first  grades  for  three  years. 

I.  N.  Stewart  concurred  with  Mr.  North  in  that  first  grade  certifi- 
cates be  granted  but  for  two  years. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three. 
The  chair  appointed  Alex.  F.  North,  chairman,  W.  H.  Chandler  and 
Michael  Kirwan. 

A.  O.  Wright  being  absent,  the  subject,  "  Increase  of  School 
Fund  "  was  passed  over,  and  A.  F.  North  called  on  to  speak  to  the 
subject:  "  Change  of  the  time  of  electing  County  Superintend- 
ent." 

He  would  not  change  the  time,  but  let  political  parties  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  men  they  selected  to  fill  this  important  office. 

W.  H.  Chandler  would  take  the  matter  out  of  politics  altogether, 
and  place  the  appointing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

Mr.  North  moved  that  the  subject  be  dropped.  Motion  pre- 
vailed. 

"School  Visitation"  was  spoken  upon  by  W.  H.  Chandler. 
School  visitation  should  be  attended  by  a  careful  collation  of  facts 
and  statistics.  He  takes  notes  of  matters  worthy  of  mention  and 
publishes  them  in  the  paper  of  his  district.  He  works  with  the 
children  by  talking  to  them  about  what  is  desirable  to  have  in  the 
school  room,  and  having  them  appeal  to  their  parents  for  those  im- 
provements which  their  superintendent  says  they  ought  to  have. 
Made  some  suggestion  about  not  condemning  school  houses,  as  the 
better  sentiment  should  prevail  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any 
district  in  having  its  school  building  condemned. 

A.  F.  North  approved  of  what  was  said  by  the  last  speaker. 
Would  approve  of  visiting  sohools  at  least  one  half  of  a  day  at  a 
time;  also  considered  it  a  good  time  to  arrive  at  the  real  statistics 
of  the  district. 
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J.  H.  Terry  would  do  more,  by  learning  the  situation  of  affairs  in 
the  district,  and  making  an  acquaintance  of  the  people  and  their 
condition  and  needs. 

D.  H.  Morgan  would  give  special  attention  to  the  surroundings 
of  buildings. 

Mr.  Kirwan  reminded  us  of  the  difficulties  in  school  visitation. 
Too  many  schools  cannot  receive  the  attention  they  should.  Hur- 
ried visits  must  be  made,  or  some  of  the  schools  neglected  in  larger 
counties. 

W.  H.  Chandler  visited  the  poorest  class  of  teachers  first,  leav- 
ing those  whom  he  could  trust  until  he  could  reach  them  in  his  own 
good  time. 

A.  A.  Spencer  said  that  after  the  Superintendent  has  gone  over 
the  ground  and  knows  the  condition  of  the  schools,  a  short  call 
will  often  do  more  good  than  a  larger  one,  by  making  suggestions 
directly  on  the  difficulties  apparent,  which,  if  made  after,  remain- 
ing in  the  school  room  for  half  a  day  or  more,  would  seem  more 
personal  than  if  done  at  once.  He  takes  statistics  and  compares 
them  with  town  clerks'  reports. 

W.  B.  Minaghan  said  much  might  be  done  through  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Superintendent,  through  lectures,  etc. 

J.  L.  Foley  would  note  first  the  condition  of  schools  and  sur- 
roundings, then  visitation  of  patrons  in  the  district;  made  objec- 
tions to  the  issuing  of  printed  circulars  suggesting  improvements, 
as  they  were  disregarded,  and  often  considered  by  district  meetings 
as  impertinent  in  reminding  them  of  their  duties. 

A.  E.  Howard  approved  of  circulars  as  they  had  effected  good  in 
his  county. 

J.  H.  Terry  and  others  warmly  approved  of  sending  out  circu- 
lars recommending  improvements  to  district  boards  and  annual 
meetings. 

Geo.  Skewes  spoke  on  '*  School  Diary  and  Reports;"  he  would 
have  Superintendents  use  some  approved  uniform  diary  or  note 
book,  and  thought  teachers  should  report  monthly,  and  also  at  the 
close  of  the  term  of  school,  on  monthly  report  cards  and  note  books 
provided  for  that  purpose,  so  that  the  statistics  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts might  be  corrected  as  far  as  possible  from  them. 

A.  O.  Wright  would  give  attention  to  particulars  more  for  his 
own  information,  than  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  reports  for  the 
Superintends  office. 
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"Additional  powers  of  county  superintendents,"  was  considered 
by  D.  A.  Morgan.  After  enumerating  powers  of  superintendents, 
would  give  additional  powers  to  change  text  books,  and  remove  one 
class  to  another  if  it  should  be  deemed  proper. 

W.  H.  Chandler  would  give  the  superintendent  the  power  to 
compel  attendance  on  institutes,  inasmuch  as  the  state  provides  for 
and  defrays  their  expenses,  and  said  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  teachers  in  attending  these  institutes  and  teacher's  associations 
was  discouraging. 

Prof.  Graham  suggested  to  superintendents  that  a  specific  state- 
ment of  what  is  to  be  done  in  an  institute  be  published  two  weeks 
before  the  holding  of  the  same,  in  order  to  give  teachers  a  chance 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work.  That  four  branches  should  be 
so  specified  and  what  is  to  be  done  in  each.  Would  give  five  per 
cent,  additional  standing  on  account  of  actual  attendance  on  the  in- 
stitute. Would  have  the  State  Superintendent  publish  names  of 
all  county  superintendents  holding  institutes,  with  number  attend- 
ing, also  the  number  not  holding  institutes. 

W.  H.  Chandler  brought  all  his  teachers  to  the  institutes  by  com- 
bining them  with  the  examination  of  three  days9  duration. 

On  motion,  meeting  adjourned  until  two  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  P.  M. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2:20.     Gen.  Fallows  in  the  chair. 

After  roll  call,  W.  H.  Hoi  ford  read  a  paper  on  "  Town  Superin- 
tendency." 

On  invitatton  of  Prof.  McGregor,  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in 
joint  session  with  convention  of  teachers. 

Five  O'clock  P.  M. 

Called  to  order  by  Supt.  Fallows.  Discussion  immediately  fol- 
lowed on  "  change  of  number  of  days  of  school  month." 

Mr.  Burlingame  led  by  reading  a  paper  relative  to  this  point,  fa- 
voring twenty  days  to  the  school  month,  or,  if  teaching  twenty-two 
days,  that  the  teacher  be  allowed  to  teach  on  Saturdays,  so  that  the 
school  month  shall  close  within  the  calen  Jar  month. 

A.  F.  North  recommended  that  twenty  days  school  work  be  con- 
sidered a  legal  school  inon+*h. 
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Theo.  S.  Chipman  would  have  the  teacher  work  as  many  days  per 
month  as  a  laborer  in  any  other  profession. 

I.  N.  Stewart,  A.  A.  Spencer  and  A.  O.  Wright  whould  have  five 
days  in  the  week  and  twenty  days  per  month. 

W.  H.  Chandler  would  have  the  district  board  contract  with  the 
teacher  for  what  might  be  agreeable  to  both  board  and  teacher,  and 
abide  by  the  same. 

Michael  Kirwan  would  have  a  definite  law  on  this  subject,  thus 
ending  so  much  difficulty  growing  out  of  the  law  as  it  now  reads. 

After  deliberate  discussion,  the  following  resolution,  offered  by 
Le  Roy  J.  Burlingame,  with  a  slight  amendment,  was  adopted: 

"  Hesolved,  by  the  County  and  City  Superintendents,  iti  conven- 
teon  assembled,  That  twenty  days  actual  work,  and  not  more  than 
five  days  in  any  one  week,  should  constitute  a  legal  school  month, 
and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  lay  the 
same  before  the  educational  legislative  committee,  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  legislature,  and  to  labor  for  the  passage  of  such 
%  bill." 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  I.  N.  Stewart,  L. 
J.  Burlingame. 

The  next  subject  taken  up  was,  "  Teachers,  Institutes  and  Coun- 
ty Academies." 

0.  J.  Taylor  spoke  of  the  present  valuable  institute  gatherings 
of  the  state;  recommended  that  a  programme  should  be  printed 
and  sent  out  to  the  teachers,  giving  them  due  time  for  preparation. 
He  believed  in  institute  work,  and  thought  it  the  best  and  most 
efficient  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  teachers. 

1.  N.  Stewart  heartily  approved  of  institute  work,  and  recom- 
mended that  very  much  more  of  this  work  be  done  in  the  state. 

A.  O.  Wright  would  recommend  a  week's  institute  to  be  held  in 
every  part  of  the  county,  and  followed  by  an  examination,  thus  giv- 
ing all  an  opportunity  attend  some  one  of  these  meetings. 

W.  H.  Chandler  spoke  at  some  length  in  favor  of  the  institute 
work  now  being  carried  on  in  the  state. 

Meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  P.  M. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

Called  to  order  by  Gen.  Fallows,  at  7: 30. 

A.  F.  North  opened  the  discussion  on  county  academies,  warmly 
urging  the  necessity  of  institutions  of   t\t\«  VutfL*  to  vu^l  ^^ 
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missing  link  to  make  the  proper  connection  in  the  educational 
agencies  of  our  state.  It  would  meet  a  want  in  supplying  our  schools 
with  practical  teachers. 

I.  N.  Stewart  endorsed  all  said  by  the  last  speaker,  and  added 
that  the  conducting  of  these  county  academies  would  be  an  open 
field  for  the  labor  of  students  and  graduates  of  our  Normal  Schools, 
and  inquired  of  the  practicability  of  building  these  normal  acade- 
mies. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  our  funds  are  ob- 
obtained,  and  the  use  made  of  them,  and  what  might  be  done  with 
them  to  better  advantage  in  favoring  this  project.  He  spoke  very 
favorably  of  this  movement,  and  of  the  necessity  for  it  to  supply 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning  with  a  better  class  of  students, 
and  to  take  out  so  much  of  the  primary  work  as  is  now  done  by 
them. 

The  subject  was  very  thoroughly  discussed  by  most  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  all  favoring  the  work.  The  following  resolution  was 
offered  and  adopted: 

44  Resolved ',  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  county  academies  is  approved,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Terry,  W. 
H.  Chandler  and  W.  J.  Waggoner  to  bring  this  subject  before  the 
legislature." 

"  Examination  of  Teachers"  was  spoken  upon  by  A.  O.  Wright; 
he  showed  the  value  of  public  examinations;  would  have  applicants 
for  such  write  as  long  on  thorough  questions  as  is  required  in  the 
public  examinations.  The  subject  was  participated  in  at  length  by 
nearly  all  the  convention. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  W.  H.  Chandler,  and 
unanimously  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention,  the  dis- 
trict boards  of  the  several  school  districts  of  this  state  should  be 
required  to  furnish  the  teachers  employed  by  them,  a  blank  book 
suitable  for  the  enrollment  of  all  attendants  upon  the  respective 
schools  under  their  charge,  and  that  each  teacher  should  be 
required  to  enroll  the  scholars  attending  each  year,  so  that  it 
would  clearly  show: 

"  1st.  The  name  of  each  scholar  attending  school  during  the 
year. 

"  2d.  The  age  of  eacb  scholar  attending  school  during  the  year. 
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"  3d.  The  number  of  days  each  scholar  attended  school  du ring- 
each  of  the  months  the  school  has  been  in  session  during  the  year. 

"  4th.  A  classification  of  the  attendants,  so  that  all  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  7,  7  and  15,  15  and  20,  should  be  clearly  shown." 

At  the  close  of  the  session  A.  F.  North  offered  the  following 
resolution  which  was  heartily  endorsed  by  every  member  of  the 
convention: 

"  Resolved,  By  the  county  superintendents  of  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin in  session  at  Madison,  that  the  Hon.  Samuel  Fallows,  in 
removing  from  our  state,  has  our  warmest  wishes  for  his  succes  in 
his  new  vocation,  and  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  and  courteous 
attention  shown  to  us  at  all  times,  and  the  warm  sympathy  he  has 
uniformly  had  with  us  in  our  work." 

After  a  few  brief  words  the  convention  adjourned,  closing  a  very 
pleasant  session  in  which  good  work  had  been  done,  and  the  mem- 
bers dispersed,  feeling  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the  inter- 
view. 

SAMUEL  FALLOWS,  President. 

Geo.  Skewes,  Secretary. 
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WISCONSIN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Madison,  July  15, 1874. 

Agreeably  to  notice,  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Session  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Teachers9  Association  commenced  at  Madison, 
July  15,  1874,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

After  singing,  led  by  A.  Earthman,  of  Reedsburg,  and  prayer  by 
Dr.  G.  M.  Steele,  of  Appleton,  J.  W.  Rait,  of  Sheboygan,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  pro  tem.y  and  W.  D.  Parker,  A.  Salisbury  and  C. 
F.  Viebahn  a  committee  on  Enrollment,  and  A.  Earthman,  Enroll- 
ing Clerk. 

The  President,  B.  M.  Reynolds,  of  La  Crosse,  then  delivered  an 
address,  which,  on  motion  of  W.  D.  Parker,  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  G.  S.  Albee,  Oshkosh;  S.  R.  Winchell,  Milwau- 
kee; and  G.  M.  Guernsey,  Platteville. 

Oliver  Arey,  President  of  Whitewater  Normal  School,  read  a 
paper  on  the  "  Common  Conception  of  the  Teacher,  and  of  the  In- 
stitutions in  which  he  is  Educated  Inadequate." 

S.  R.  Winchell,  Principal  of  Milwaukee  High  School,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  True  Function  of  the  High  School." 

Adjourned  to  8  P.  M. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

After  singing,  the  Committee  on  President's  Address,  made  the 
following  report  of  committees,  which  was  adopted: 

On  the  part  of  the  address  which  refers  to  Institutes,  Messrs. 
Graham,  Terry,  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Richards. 

Journal  of  Education. — Messrs.  Salisbury,  Thayer  and  W.  E. 
Anderson. 

Free  TuitioA  in  Higher  and  Professional  Schools. — Messrs. 
North,  Howland  and  Waggoner. 

School  Supervision. — Messrs.  Chandler,  Emery,  Gardner  and 
Miss  Stewart. 
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Educational  Needs  in  our  State. — Messrs.  Viebahn,  Charlton, 
and  Sprague,  and  Miss  Moody. 

Influence  of  Limited  Contracts  with  Teachers  upon  Educational 
Progress. — Messrs.  D.  McGregor,  Buriingame  and  Bowen,  and  Miss 
Adams. 

Gradation  in  Schools,  its  Functions  and  Economy. — Messrs. 
Parker,  Chase  and  Twining,  and  Miss  Swart. 

Obituaries. — Messrs.  Albee,  Rockwood,  Winchell  and  Guernsey. 

Rev.  G.  M.  Steele,  D.  D.,  president  of  Lawrence  University, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The  Soul  and  its  Powers." 

On  motion  of  W.  H.  Chandler, 

"Useolved,  That  the  committees  upon  the  president's  address 
report  tomorrow  afternoon  at  3  o'clock." 

On  motion  of  president  Arey, 

"Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  each  paper  be  thrown  open  for 
discussion  imraedaately  after  reading." 

Singing  by  the  Glee  Club. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  the  following  committees: 

"On  Resolutions — Messrs.  Graham,  North  and  Kerr." 

"On  Finance — Messrs.  Arey,  Howland  and  Purman." 

Adjourned. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

July  16,  1874. 

After  singing,  and  prayer  by  Rev.  A.  O.  Wright,  of  New  Lisbon, 
W.  D.  Parker,  of  Janesville  read  a  paper  on  k"  County  Superinten- 
dency" 

On  motion  of  A.  O.  Wright,  the  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  subject  County  Superindency  and  upon  any  changes 
needed,  to  report  at  the  executive  session  in  December,  viz:  W. 
D.  Parker,  A.  O.  Wright  and  W.  H.  Chandler. 

Miss  Emma  Jenkins,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  read  a  paper  on  "  Growth." 
Oliver  Arey,  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  J.  Q.  Emery,  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Steele, 
discussed  the  subject  briefly. 

Recess. 

On  motion  of  J.  Q.  Emery,  the  following  committee  on  nomina- 
tions was  appointed:  J.  B.  Thayer  of  Menomonie,  D.  McGregor  of 
Platteville,  L.  D.  Harvey  of  Mazomanie,  Lucy  J.  Foot  of  Madison 
and  Susan  McBeth  of  Burlington. 

Prof.  T.  O.  Chamberlain,  of  Beloit  College  tinsu  ?fe%&  «.  ^u^x% 
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"  The  Educational  Value  of  the  Gelogical  Survey  of  Wisconsin." 
The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Pradt,  Chandler,  Parker  and 
Beck. 

On  motion,  by  W.  D.  Parker,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  charter  for  the  Wisconsin  Teachers9  Association,  and 
report  at  this  session;  committee  to  consist  of  Messrs.  Chandler, 
Pradt  and  North. 

On  motion  of  W.  D.  Parker,  the  above  committee  was  empow- 
ered, under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Commitiee,  to  expend  , 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars,  in  the  publication   and  dissemi- 
nation of  such  portions  of  the  facts  accumulated  in  the  present  geo- 
logical survey,  as  may  seem  to  be  useful. 

A  lecture  on  "  Self-Discipline  as  a  means  and  End  of  Education," 
was  then  given  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  President  of  Beioit 
College. 

President  Arey  followed  with  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Adjourned  to  2  1-2  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  vote  authorizing  expenditure  of  $25  by  committee  on  Char- 
ter, to  publish  facts  of  geological  survey  was  reconsidered,  and  the 
same  authority  given  to  the  Executive  committee. 

A  paper  on  "  Academic  Culture  in  the  State  System,"  was  read 
by  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater. 

On  motion  of  E.  A.  Charlton,  the  order  for  three  o'clock  was 
postponed  until  after  the  discussion  of  county  academies,  which 
took  place,  and  was  conducted  by  J.  Q.  Emery,  W.  H.  Chandler, 
A,  F.  North  and  A.  O.  Wright,  followed  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Kissell,  of 
Chicago,  J.  B.  Pradt,  Geo.  M.  Sage,  editor  of  Minnesota  Teacher. 
Albert  Salisbury,  Hon.C.  C.  Kuntz,  of  Sauk  county,  and  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Searing. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  W.  D.  Parker  an  J.  Q.  Emery,  to  report 
at  the  executive  session  in  December. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the  President's 
address  as  relates  to  Teachers'  Institutes,  made  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  adopted: 

"  1.  We  believe  that  the  institute  work  of  the  state  is  becoming 
better  organized  and  conducted,  because  better  understood. 

"  2.  We  regard  the  meetuv^a  o(  conductors  for   instruction  and 
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consultation,  ma  held  the  last  two  years,  eminently  fitted  to  secure 
a  wise  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  therefore  recommend  their  con- 
tinuance. 

"  3.  The  present  plan  of  operating  the  institute  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  normal  schools  of  the  state  meets  our  hearty  approval. 

"4.  While  much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  this  agency,  we 
would  guard  against  supposing  that  a  proper  and  thorough  prepa- 
ration of  the  teacher  can  be  obtained  from  the  fragamentary  work 
done  at  the  Institute. 

"5.  We  believe  the  Institute  may  be  rendered  more  efficient  by 
adopting  a  course  of  study  and  work  embracing  a  term  of  years. 

"  6.  We  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  at  this  meet- 
ing to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  adopting  a  course  of  study 
and  work  for  a  number  of  years,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  December  next. 

"  Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  committee. 

"R.  Graham,  Ch'n. 

A  committee  was  appointed  accordingly,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
D.  McGregor,  Chandler  and  Terry. 

By  request  of  the  chairman,  President  Arey,  and  on  motion,  it 
was  voted  that  the  report  on  Free  Tuition  in  Higher  Institutions 
be  postponed  to  the  Executive  Session. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  the  President's 
Address  which  concerns  High  Schools  and  County  Academies,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  necessities  of  our  common  schools  as  well 
as  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  demand  intermediate 
schools  which  shall  provide  teachers  fitted  for  the  rural  districts, 
and  students  fitly  prepared  to  enter  our  colleges. 

"  Resolved ,  That  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  educational 
policy  of  the  state  and  eminently  proper  in  itself  that  a  grade  of 
education  suitable  to  those  whose  circumstances  require  it,  higher 
than  that  of  the  district  school,  and  less  elaborate  than  that  of  the 
college,  be  provided  by  the  state. 

44  Resolved \  That  the  schools  contemplated  in  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Assembly  last  winter  with  such  modifications  as  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislature  may  seem  to  suggest,  are  such  as  the  case 
requires. 

i(  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"  Alex.  F.  NoravL^ 
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On  motion,  the  report  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  same 
subject  appointed  to  report  at  the  executive  session. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  presi- 
dent's address,  relating  to  the  Journal  of  Education,  reported  as 
follows: 

44  That  we  deem  the  reading  of  an  educational  journal  to  be  an 
important  means  of  inceasing  the  efficiency  and  assisting  the  labors 
of  teachers; 

"  That,  other  things  being  equal,  the  best  journal  for  teachers 
will  be  one  published  in  their  own  state,  and  with  reference  to  their 
own  particular  conditions; 

44  That  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  under  its  present 
vigorous  management,  commends  itself  to  the  first  consideration  of 
Wisconsin  teachers,  as  an  organ  for  the  interchange  of  home 
thought  and  experience,  as  well  as  for  bringing  to  us  the  best 
thoughts  and  suggestions  of  educators  abroad. 

44  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

44  Albert  Salisbury, 

"J.  B.  Thayer, 

"Wm.  E.  Anderson, 

"  Committee." 
On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  educational  needs  in  our  state,, 
was  postponed  till  the  December  meeting. 

The  committee  on  the  influence  of  limited  contracts  with  teach- 
ers upon  educaticnal  progress,  beg  to  report  as  follows: 

44  The  existing  conditions  are  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
the  development  of  a  school  system  in  a  new  country;  and  among 
the  causes  operating  to  produce  them,  are  the  following:  de6ciency 
in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers;  want  of  purpose  on  the  part 
of  many  who  teach,  of  making  it  a  permanent  bnsiness;  low  wages,, 
and  the  inability  on  the  part  of  many  districts  to  furnish  remuner- 
ative employment  for  more  than  one-half  the  school  year;  an  opin- 
ion, still  lingering  in  many  localities,  that  a  frequent  change  of 
teachers  is  beneficial. 

44  Denser  settlements  and  higher  qualifications  will  do  much  to 
remedy  this  evil. 

44  One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  recommendation  a  teacher 
can  have  is,  that  he  has  taught  in  the  same  school  for  a  term  of  years.. 
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u  Let  teachers  prove  their  efficiency,  and  the  rising  generation 
will  find  the  profession  more  stable. 

"  Respectfully  submitted, 

"D.  McGregor, 
"G.  M.  Bowkn,      ' 
"  Mrs.  L.  A.  Bingham, 
"  Carolyn  E.  Adams." 
The  report  was  adopted. 

W.  D.  Parker,  chairman,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  so  much  of  the  president's  address  as  relates  to  the 
function  and  economy  of  graded  schools,  reported  as  follows: 

u  We  believe  that  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  graded  school 
is  essentially  an  expon:  nt  of  the  business  habits  of  the  age;  and 
the  school  itself  may  be  made  an  organization  whose  economical  di- 
rection of  forces,  and  whose  general  influence  for  good,  shall  con- 
serve the  interests  of  higher  education,  and  of  future  citizens  who 
shall  follow  the  dictates  of  loyalty,  industry  and  frugality;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  graded  school  system  bo  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  school  directors,  and  that  the  course 
of  study  in  graded  schools  be  made  not  alone  philosophically  rele- 
vant to  other  schools,  but  be  made  vitally  promotive  of  intelligent 
citizenship  through  its  comprehensive  usefulness  and  its  perfect 
adaptability. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  Obituaries  presented  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions: 

"  Whereas,  During  the  past  year  the  nation  has  lost,  by  death, 
one  of  its  foremost  teachers,  and  this  association  has  lost  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  one  of  its  most  highly  esteemed  members;  therefore, 

44  Resolved;  That  we  recognize  in  the  life  and  labors  of  Louis 
Agassiz  the  transcendent  work  of  the  typical  teacher,  and  in  his 
death  an  irreparable  loss,  not  only  to  science,  but  to  the  common 
cause  of  education  throughout  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Prof.  Arthur  Everett,  Principal 
of  the  Oshkosh  High  School,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  friend  and 
scholar,  a  true  teacher  and  true  man  whose  memory  shall  be 
cherished  in  all  our  hearts  and  whose  work,  thongh  not  com- 
plete, yet  remains  as  his  lasting  monument. 
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Resolved,  That  the  S  acre  tar j  be  instructed  to  furnish  a  copy  of 

these  resolutions  to  the  families  of  the  deceased. 

%4  S.  S.  Rockwood, 
"  G.  S.  Albee, 

"  S.  R.  WlNCHELL, 

"  Mabtha  H.  Terry, 

Committee" 
President  Albee,  of  Oshkosh,  paid  a  tribute  to  the   memory  of 
Mr.  Everett,  after  which  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 
Adjourned  to  8.00  P.  M. 

EVENING   SE8SION. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  meet  Friday  morning,  at  9  o'clock. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Nominations  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted. 

Prof.  Edward  Searing,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Publio  [In- 
rtruction,  delivered  a  Lecture  on  uThe  Need  and  the  Character  of 
the  Culture  Suited  to  the  Present  Day." 

PBIDAY   MORNING. 

After  preliminary  remarks  by  Supt.  James  McAlister  upon  the 
subject  of  Drawing,  as  introduced  in  the  Milwaukee  public  schools, 
Mr.  Charles  Zimmermann  further  discussed  the  subject,  and  ex- 
plained the  method  of  instruction. 

The  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Rockwood,  MeAlister,  De  La  Matyr,  Albee,  North, 
Howland,  Kerr  and  Spencer,  and  on  motion  by  Mr.  North,  it  was 
voted  that  the  Association  express  a  desire  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  call  the  next  meeting  in  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  O.  Arey,  presented  the  report  of  committee  on  finance,  as 

follows,  which  was  accpted: 

RECEIPTS^ 

Balance  July,  1873 $26  52 

Received  from  membersip  July,  1874 115  00 

Total  in  treasury $141  52 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  to  B.  M.  Reynolds $36  37  

Paid  Gazette  Printing  Co 10  25 

Paid  W.  D.  Parker 31  96 

Total  disbursements 78  58 


Balance  on  hand $62  94 


"  Oliver  Arey, 
"H.  C.  Howland, 
"  D.  Gray  Purman, 

Committee. 
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Miss  Rose  C.  Swart,  of  Oshkosh,  read  an  essay  on  "Primary 
Instruction — Its  Principles  and  Purposes." 

Prof.  Alex.  Kerr  read  a  paper  on  "  Instruction  in  American  His- 
tory >"  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  of  the  University. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Feuling  read  a  paper  on  "  Etymology,  as  a  Means  of 
Education." 

Miss  Martha  A.  Terry,  of  Janesville,  read  paper  on  "  Culture  in 
Common  Schools."  * 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Bingham,  of  La  Crosse,  read  a  paper  on  "  Daily  Pre- 
paration of  the  Teacher,"  which  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Kerr, 
Purman,  Feuling,  North,  Albee,  Chandler  and  Kissell. 

On  motion,  the  name  of  James  McAlister  was  substituted  for 
that  of  Samuel  Shaw  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Nomina- 
tions for  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  the  Association  proceeded  to  ballot  for  President,  with 
the  following  result: 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast,  65;  necessary  to  a  choice,  34.  J. 
Q.  Emery  received  50;  A.  H.  Howland,  5;  W.  H.  Chandler,  4;  Miss 
Martha  A.  Terry,  2;  scattering,  3. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  having  received  a  majority,  was  declared  elected 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  J.  Q.  Emery,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast 
the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  rest  of  the  ticket,  reported  by 
the  committee,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  following  per- 
sons declared  duly  elected: 

Vice-Presidento  —  W.  H.  Chandler,  Sun  Prairie;  S.  R.  Winchell, 
Milwaukee;  Miss  Carolyn  Adams,  Platteville. 

Secretary  —  A.  J.  Hutton,  West  Eau  Claire. 

Treasurer  —  George  Skewes,  Racine. 

Executive  Committee  —  B.  M.  Reynolds,  La  Crosse;  W.  D.  Par- 
ker, Janesville;  H.  C.  Howland,  Eau  Claire;  G.  S.  Albee,  Osh- 
kosh; Jas.  McAlister,  Milwaukee. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  following,  which  were 
adopted: 

"Hesolved,  That  we  recognize  in  the  Press  a  powerful  ally  of  the 
cause  of  popular  instruction,  and  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  editorial  fraternity  for  the  service  which  they  have  rendered  in 
creating  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  every  educa- 
tional force  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university. 

"Hesolved,  That  we  extend  our  hearty  tYravVa  to\>^^\^w^^ 
18—Bupt. 
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State  Journal '  and  the  '  Madison  Democrat,"  for  their  courtesy  in 
surrendering  their  columns  to  our  Association,  and  for  the  promi- 
nence which,  without  regard  to  labor  and  expense,  they  have  given 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  present  session. 

"  Resolved ,  That  our  thanks  are  hereby  given  to  the  various 
steamboat  lines  and  to  the  hotels  of  Madison,  for  the  reduced  rates 
afforded  the  members  of  this  Association. 

"Resolved^  That  our  thanks  are  due  the  railroads  of  the  state  for 
their  courtesy  in  giving  special  rates  to  this  Association." 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned. 

B.  M.  REYNOLDS,  President. 
Jas.  M.  Rait,  Secretary. 


Reports  of  the  State  Charitable  and  Reform- 
atory Institutions. 


THE  SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

B.  W.  BURTON,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Was  opened  January  1st,  1866,  for  the  reception  of  inmates 
of  the  particular  class  indicated  by  its  name,  and  on  the  31st 
of  the  following  March  it  became  one  of  the  established  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  State.  By  January  1,  1875,  it  will  have 
served  its  mission  as  a  home  for  soldiers'  orphans,  and  not  one  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  instituted  will  remain  within  its  walls. 

In  1868  a  substantial,  convenient  stone  school-house  was  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  four  schools,  with  two  extra  rooms  for  the 
convenience  of  teacher  and  pupils  composing  the  music  class. 

The  largest  number  ever  in  the  Home  at  any  one  time — and  of 
course  attending  school  except  when  prevented  by  illness — is  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six'.  Many  of  these  came  from  populous  cities 
with  good  educational  advantages;  while  the  majority  were  from 
remote  districts  of  the  state  where  very  poor  apologies  for  schools, 
if  any  at  all,  were  "  kept"    Hence  a  great  diversity  of  attainments. 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-three  children  have  been  recorded  as  in- 
mates of  the  Home  during  the  nine  years  of  its  existence,  while  not 
more  than  one-third  of  that  number  have  remained  long  enough  to 
receive  any  marked  benefit  from  the  schools,  so  transient  has  been  the 
nature  of  the  attendance.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  di- 
versity of  attainments  has  rendered  the  work  of  close  grading  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty;  yet  by  dint  of  adaptation  to  circumstan- 
ces a  fair  classification  has  been  secured,  the  time  and  labor  of 
teachers  economized,  and  good  progress  made.  Some  scholars  who 
are  indebted  to  the  Home  for  all  the  education  they  possess,  are  do* 
ing  acceptable  work  as  teachers. 
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This  list  is  materially  increased  by  those  who  have  been  more  high- 
ly favored,  by  a  partial  course  at  least,  in  the  State  Normal  Schools. 
To  these  higher  schools  eighteen  pupils — ten  girls  and  eight  boys — 
have  been  sent  from  the  Home.  The  State  law  regulating  this  mat- 
ter originally  admitted  a  class  of  six  pupils  each  year,  allowing  to 
each  a  term  of  two  years.  This  term  was  subsequently  increased 
to  three  years  in  favor  of  any  showing  special  fitness  for  teaching. 
Up  to  this  time  five  have  had  the  free  benefit  of  the  law.  Of  those 
who  have  completed  their  term  at  the  Normal  Schools,  seven  have 
proved  themselves  successful  teachers,  and  are  now  at  work.  The 
Home  has  now  six  pupils  in  these  schools,  equally  divided  between 
Whitewater  and  Oshkosh.  Of  these  creditable  reports,  as  to  abil- 
ity and  progress,  reach  us  from  the  worthy  principals  of  those 
schools. 


WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Hon.  Edward  Searing, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  yuur  request  and  fur- 
nish a  brief  report  of  this  institution.  I  desire  to  improve  every 
opportunity  to  acquaint  the  citizens,  and  especially  the  teachers  of 
the  state  with  the  condition  and  work  of  this  school.  I  am  promp- 
ted to  do  this  by  the  conviction  that  the  more  in  sympathy  our 
school  is  with  the  public  schools  of  the  state  the  more  useful  the 
school  will  become  to  the  state. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  18G0,  1,114  inmates  have  been 
received,  of  which  number  73  were  girls.  Since  1870,  boys  only  have 
been  received.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  delinquent  girls. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  error  and  one  that  should  be  speedily 
corrected. 

We  have  on  roll  to-day  305  boys.  The  average  number  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  293.  Their  average  age  about  four- 
teen years.  The  law  limits  the  age  of  commitments  to  between 
-ten  and  sixteen  years.  The  cause  of  commitment  may  be  crime, 
vagrancy  or  incorrigibility.  Of  the  present  number  of  inmates  GO 
were  charged  with  vagrancy;  174  with  incorrigibility;  153  with 
J&rceny,  and  the  balance  with  various  acts  of  crime  and  misdemeanor. 
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All  are  committed  during  minority,  but  are  subject  to  discharge  at 
the  discretion  of  the  board  of  managers.  The  first  requisite  for 
discharge  is  a  good  record  in  the  school,  the  second,  a  suitable 
home  to  go  to.  The  boy  who  has  not  a  home,  is,  on  leaving,  pro- 
vided with  a  home  by  the  superintendent. 

The  accounts  audited  and  paid  for  the  past  year  amount  to 
$48,453.02.  The  actual  amount  paid  for  current  expenses,  not  includ- 
ing permanent  improvements,  was  $43,256.56,  of  which  amount 
$31,000,  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature.  The  total  average 
cost  per  capita  daily  is  forty  cents  and  four  mills.  This  includes 
subsistence,  clothing,  fuel,  lights,  salaries  and  all  other  expenses. 

For  social  purposes  and  to  make  the  condition  of  inmates  while 
here  as  much  as  possible  like  that  of  a  good  home  they  are  class- 
ified into  families.  We  have  at  present  eight  families.  They  are 
presided  over  by  a  man  and  woman  who  correspond  to  parents. 
Each  family  has  its  separate  building,  play-ground  and  appropriate 
surroundings.  The  hour  for  rising  is  five  o'clock  and  thirty  min- 
utes in  summer,  and  five  o'clock  and  forty-five  minutes  in  winter. 
All  inmates  retire  at  eight.  About  eight  hours  in  winter  and  nine 
in  summer  are  devoted  to  active  employment,  nearly  equally  divided 
between  school  and  labor.  The  smaller  boys'  time  of  labor  is,  how- 
ever, less  by  one  and  a  half  hours. 

Every  boy  has  a  stated  business  and  time  for  business.  Boys 
are  occupied  in  farming,  gardening,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  broom- 
making,  cane-seating,  knitting,  carpenter  work,  painting,  driving 
teams,  care  of  stock  and  also  various  kinds  of  domestic  woik,  as 
laundry  work,  baking,  cooking,  care  of  dining-rooms,  dormitories, 
etc.,  etc.  Each  half  day  has  a  session  of  work  and  a  session  of  school. 
We  have  school  eleven  months  of  the  year.  A  few  of  the  older 
boys  who  do  mechanical  work,  drive  teams,  or  are  detailed  to  some 
special  employment,  do  not  attend  school  in  the  busy  season  of  the 
year. 

The  school  proper  is  graded  and  has  six  departments.  We  aim  to 
teach  all  to  read,  write  and  calculate,  and  when  time  will  permit, 
furnish  the  opportunity  for  a  thorough  common  school  education. 
History  of  the  United  States,  Algebra  and  Physiology  are  the  high- 
est branches  taught  in  school  and  these  to  only  a  limited  number. 

The  evening  assembly  is  a  daily  reunion  of  all  connected  with  the 
Institution.  These  are  made  profitable  by  addresses,  readings,  oral 
instruction  and  lectures.     During  the  past^fcfct  *  w^T*fc«A\ftfc\.\««fc 
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on  chemistry,  botany  and  geology  was  delivered  to  the  mutual  edifi- 
oation  and  profit  of  all.  The  evening  assembly  is  enlivened  by  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  boys  all  participating,  and  closed  by  a 
short  scripture  lesson  and  prayer.  Sabbath  service  is  held  each 
Sabbath  afternoon.  We  have  no  chaplain.  Resident  or  transient 
clergymen  and  all  friends  of  youth  or  patrons  of  reform  are  invited 
to  address  the  assembly  at  any  of  our  evening  or  Sabbath  gath- 
erings. 

The  popular  opinion  that  this  is  more  a  criminal  than  benevolent 
institution  is  erroneous.  It  is  our  special  business  to  prevent  a  life 
of  crime  and  consequent  necessity  of  filling  a  place  in  a  criminal 
institution.  We  think  the  record  of  our  discharged  inmates  will 
show  a  fair  per  centage  of  reasonably  good  conduct.  Very  few,  to 
our  knowledge  live  lives  of  idleness  and  crime. 

The  average  detention  of  boys  in  the  school  is  between  two  and 
three  years.  A  few  are  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
occasionally  a  boy,  destitute  of  home  and  friends,  who  was  com- 
mitted young,  is  detained  four  or  even  six  years. 

For  further  details,  I  will  refer  the  enquirer  to  our  annual  re- 
port, and  will  only  add  in  conclusion,  that  I  think  a  department  of 
the  public  school  for  the  incorrigible  and  idle,  in  our  large  towns 
and  cities,  should  be  so  organized  that  many  now  necessarily  sent 
to  this  school  could  be  provided  for  and  their  delinquencies  cor- 
rected in  less  time  and  at  less  public  expense  than  the  same  can 

be  done  here. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

A.  D.  HENDRICKSON, 

Superintendent. 
January  1,  1875. 


INSTITUTION    FOR   THE   EDUCATION   OF  THE  BLIND. 

Janes vi lle,  Wis.,  December,  15,  1874. 

Hon.  E.  Searing, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir: — Since  my  last  report  to  your  office,  78  pupils  have  been  in- 
structed in  this  institution,  of  whom  17  were  new  pupils.  Eight 
Jbave  been  dismissed',  and  three  W?e  &\<i&  Vkv\*  ttronftcted  with  the 
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school.     The  average  attendance  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1874,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 

In  the  literary  department,  glasses  have  been  taught  in  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  natural 
and  mental  philosophy  and  in  geometry. 

In  the  musical  department  lessons  have  been  given  on  the  piano, 
organ,  violin  and  several  other  instruments,  in  singing  and  theory 
of  music.  In  the  industrial  department  the  boys  have  been  taught 
broom-making,  and  the  girls  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  various 
kinds  of  fancy  work,  cane  seating  and  (to  a  limited  extent)  house- 
work. 

Attention  to  study  has  been  good;  and  examinations  show  good 
progress  made. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
school  was  placed  seemed  most  auspicious.  The  scholars  were  in- 
clined to  work.  The  teachers  were  zealous,  and  most  of  them  were 
experienced  and  skillful.  Large  stores  of  requisite  apparatus  had 
been  gathered  from  far  and  near.  Buildings  arranged  for  the 
special  work  were  well  furnished  and  amply  large  to  accommodate 
the  school  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  It  appeared  that  the  year, 
was  to  be  one  of  unprecedented  success.  These  anticipations  were 
not  to  be  realized.  In  the  fall  a  serious  attack  of  measles  inter- 
rupted  the  operations  of  the  school,  prostrating  many  of  the  pupils 
and  proving  fatal  to  two  of  them.'  In  the  spring,  fire  destroyed  the 
main  edifice  of  the  Institution  with  the  the  most  of  its  furniture  and 
apparatus,  and  caused  the  death  of  one  pupil.  For  a  few  days  the 
school  was  scattered  in  the  homes  of  the  citizens  of  Janesville.  It 
was  very  soon  reorganized  in  the  best  quarters  that  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  carried  on,  as  well  as  circumstances  permitted,  until  the 
end  of  the  term  in  June.  During  the  summer  vacation  provisional 
arrangements  for  the  emergency  were  made  somewhat  modifying  the 
buildings  of  the  Institution  and  erecting  a  wooden  addition  of  tem- 
porary nature,  to  one  of  them.  In  these  quarters  the  school  is  now 
in  progress,  slightly  diminshed  in  the  numbers,  greatly  hindered  in 
efficiency  by  its  losses,  but  still  earnestly  engaged  in  its  proper 
work,  and  hopefully  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  its  former 
facilities  for  work  shall  be  restored. 

I  am  bound  to  testify  to  the  excellent  spirit  witji  which  officers 
and  scholars  have  met  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

As  indicating  the  progress  that  may  be  mad*  uv  \,V&  \\\ak*x^  ^%» 
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partment  of  the  school,  I  mention  here  the  fact  that  one  of  its  last 
years9  graduates  entered  the  theological  school  at  Evans  ton,  and 
last  spring,  in  honorable  competition  with  members  of  his  class, 
won  a  prize  of  $100,  offered  for  excellence  in  English  composition. 

The  fact  that  the  Institution  is  open  free  of  charge  to  all  persons 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty  years,  residing  in  Wiscon- 
sin, who  are  incapacitaed  by  defects  of  vision  for  education  in  the 
common  schools,  needs  to  be  more  generally  known.  The  district 
clerks  found  163  such  persons  of  school  age  in  the  state  last  year. 
The  United  States  census  reports  100  totally  blind  persons  under  20 
years  of  age  in  the  state  in  1870.  It  is  probable  that  neither  num- 
ber is  as  large  as  the  facts  would  make  it. 

The  Institution  is  under  obligation  to  many  school  officers  for 
promoting  its  work  by  bringing  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  and 
terms  to  persons  in  need  of  its  advantages  and  for  forwarding  the 
names  of  children  to  this  office. 

Very  respectfully, 

T.  H.  LITTLE, 

Superintendent. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION    OF  THE  DEAF  AND 

DyMB. 

(Located  atDelavan.) 

[Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Principal,  Oio.  L.  Webd.] 

THE   PAST    YEAR. 

Two  changes  have  occurred,  both  in  the  department  of  instruc- 
tion; Miss  Mary  Johnson  having  left  to  take  a  similar  position  in 
the  Ontario  Institution,  and  Mr.  Levius  Eddy,  who  had  been  iden- 
tified with  this  Institute  during  the  greater  part  of  its  history,  to 
trke  charge  of  the  West  Virginia  Institution.  Mr.  Thomas 
Clithero,  of  Portage  City,  in  this  state  has  been  in  service  since 
January  1,  and  Eleanor  McCoy  since  January  28. 

Within  the  last  year  several  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  of 
country  have  been  interrupted  in  their  work  by  sickness,  and  in 
the  town  of  Delavan  there  has  been  a  fatality  never  before  experi- 
enced in  an  equal  period;  but  our  household  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely exempt  from  serious  illness,  of  which  fact  we   would  make 
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grateful  record.  It  is  noticeable  that  many  of  our  pupils  improve 
physically  from  the  time  of  their  entry.  Considering  the  fact  that 
the  school  is  composed  largely  of  persons  with  constitutional  ten- 
dencies to  disease,  of  which  their  deafness  is  a  result,  and  also 
that  they  are  here  during  the  critical  period  of  transition  from 
youth  to  maturity,  the  health  record  of  this  institute  during  its  en- 
tire history  is  remarkable.  This  favorable  condition  is  secured,  in 
part,  by  regularity  of  habits;  by  simple,  yet  generous  diet;  by  an 
adjustment,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  of  study,  manual  labor,  recre- 
ation and  rest,  to  each  other  in  such  proportion  as  seems  best 
adapted  to  the  harmonious  devolopment  of  all  the  faculties,  by  con- 
stant watchfulness  and  early  treatment  of  indisposition,  and  by  at- 
tention to  the  manifold  sanitary  conditions  on  which  the  health  of 
so  large  a  household  depends. 

CONVENTION   OF   INSTRUCTORS   OF   DEAF    AND   DUMB. 

The  convention  was  held  in  Belleville,  Ontario,  July  15 — 20,  by 
invitation  of  W.  J.  Palmer,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Insti- 
tution for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of  J.  W.  Langmuir,  Government 
Inspector  of  Benevolent  Institions,  and  was  fully  attended,  being 
the  largest  ever  held  in  America.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  prin- 
cipals, instuctors  and  trustees  of  deaf  mute  institutions  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Five  days  were  fully  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  topics  directly  connected  with  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion, and  with  a  comparison  of  methods  and  results.  With  diversity 
of  views  sufficient  to  evince  independence  of  thought  and  original- 
ity in  application  —  thus  giving  circumstantial  variety  to  the  pro- 
ceedings—  there  was  an  essential  unity  in  theory  and  conclusions 
that  made  the  occasion  one  of  interest  and  value.  I  feel  confident 
in  assuring  you  that  its  results  will  have  an  immediate,  direct  and 
permanent  influence  in  our  own  school. 

Attendance  upon  the  convention  has  suggested  several  facts 
worthy  of  report. 

It  was  gratifying  to  notice  that  certain  methods  of  instruction, 
especially  in  language,  which  were  urged  by  resolution  for  adoption 
in  each  institution  as  a  hopeful  experiment,  have  been  pursued  here 
for  several  years  with  most  favorable  results.  The  representatives 
of  this  school  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  in  some  respects 
our  success  has  been  greater  than  the  ordinary  standard  of  attain- 
ment. 
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The  convention  suggested  the  desirableness  of  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  kindred  institutions.  Where  there  is  only  one  school  of 
a  kind  in  a  state,  its  isolation  is  manifest,  with  the  disadvantages 
which  isolation  implies.  There  are  certain  characteristics  of  the 
work  of  deaf-mute  instruction  that  demand  personal  intercourse. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  medium  of  communication  —  the  sign 
language.  A  dictionary  of  signs  is  well  nigh  impracticable.  The 
manual  alphabet  consisting  of  varied  positions  of  the  hand  can,  by 
feeling,  be  apprehended  and  used  by  one  that  is  blind,  but  the 
motions  and  expressions  that  belong  to  the  language  of  signs  must 
be  visible.  Moreover-  there  should  be  agreement,  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  possible,  as  to  what  motions  and  expressions  shall  suggest 
the  same  ideas,  thus  securing  uniformity,  and  consequent  ready 
communication  among  those  whose  benefit  this  medium  of  inter- 
course has  been  devised.  Where  an  institution  is  without  direct 
and  frequent  intercourse  with  others,  it  is  only  natural  that  provin- 
cialism should  grow  up,  and  a  sign  dialect  should  prevail  as  truly  as 
where  a  colony  is  separated  from  the  mother  country. 

Another  fact,  not  first  suggested,  but  enforced  by  the  convention, 
is  the  value  of  Illustrative  Apparatus  in  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  A  large  number  of  the  delegates  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  Museum  of  Education  connected  with 
the  Government  Normal  School,  in  Toronto,  the  most  complete 
collection  of  the  kind  on  this  continent.  The  deaf  and  dumb  are 
educated  throgh  the  eye.  Object  teaching,  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive sense,  is  the  form  best  adapted  to  their  wants.  If  it  offers  ad- 
vantages to  the  seeing  and  hearing  pupil;  much  more  is  it  of  value 
whero  the  organs  of  sight  do  the  work  also  of  hearing.  An  Educa- 
tional Museum,  not  as  a  curiosity,  but  as  a  means  of  instruction, 
would  greatly  facilitate  our  work,  by  securing  economy  of  time  and 
labor  in  teaching,  by  giving  clearness  of  ideas  to  the  pupils,  by  en- 
larging their  thoughts,  and  by  familiarizing  them  with  the  objects  and 
the  nomenclature  of  practical  life.  The  purchase  within  the  last 
year  of  a  Stereo-Panopticon  has  proved,  as  was  anticipated,  a  great 
source  of  gratification  to  the  pupils,  and  is  a  most  valuable  instru- 
ment of  instruction.  An  addition  from  year  to  year  of  illustrative 
apparatus,  would  in  time  form  a  collection  of  de3irable  aids  in  our 
work. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  the  Principal,  Isaac   Lewis  Peet,  LL.  D.,  says:     "  It  is  im- 
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portant  that  there  should  connected  with  the  institution  a  museum, 
-which  should  contain  a  great  variety  of  objects,  classified  to  moot 
the  wants  cf  the  school  room.  The  series  of  models,  invented  by 
Doctor  Auzoux  of  Paris,  would  form  an  important  feature  of  such  a 
collection." 

In  the  same  connection,  Dr.  Peet  refers  to  the  benefits  which  his 
pupils  have  derived  from  visits  to  the  American  Institute,  menage- 
ries, panoramas,  and  other  interesting  and  instructive  collections. 
Where  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  located  in  a  small 
town,  and  deprived  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  a  large  city,  it 
is  important  to  collect  within  its  walls  all  that  our  means  will  allow 
of  illustrative  apparatus. 

STATISITICS. 

Date  of  opening 1 8M 

Number  of  pupils,  in  1873 178 

Hales 99 

Females 74 

Semi-mutes 18 

Number  of  teachers,  male  6,  female  8 9 

The  report  states  that  the  Wisconsin  Institute (>  is  thirty- five  yearn 
younger  than  the  oldest  in  this  country,  that  it  is  the  fifteenth  in 
the  date  of  organization,  that  it  was  established  earlier  than  similar 
institutions  in  some  states  older  than  Wisconsin,  and  that  of  thirty* 
five  schools  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  it  is  the  eighth 
— almost  the  seventh— in  the  number  of  pupils." 


DECISION  BY  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 


[From  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.] 
The  following  correspondence  explains  itself  : 

Janesville,  Wis.,  December  8, 1874. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Pradt,  Assistant  State  Superintendent : 

Dear  Sir: — In  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education 
is  published  a  synopsis  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  de- 
fining the  responsibility  of  pupils  to  the  parent,  in  the  choice  of 
branches  of  study  which  the  pupils  shall  pursue  in  school. 

For  the  information  of  many  inquiring  teachers,  will  you  please 
publish  the  original  decision  of  the  court  in  full,  with  such  com- 
ments thereon  as  are  warranted  by  your  wide  experience  in  the 
rulings  upon  similar  questions  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. Respectfully, 

W.  D.  PARKER. 

REPLY. 

Madison,  December  30,  1874. 

Dear  Mr.  Parker: — I  give  the  decision  below,  as  you  suggest, 
and  follow  it  with  the  synopsis  of  its  main  points,  as  published  by 
the  reporter,  Mr.  Conover,  and  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  sub- 
ject involved: 

THE    DECISION. 

Annie  Morrow,  by  John  Morrow,  Guardian,  ad  litem^  Respondent, 
vs.  Jame3  Wood,  Appellant. 

It  is  first  claimed  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  that  the  court 
below  should  have  granted  the  motion  for  a  nonsuit,  because  all  the 
evidence  showed  that  the  criminal  prosecution  against  the  plaintiff 
ior  an  alleged  assault  and  battery  committed  by  her  upon  the  in- 
fant son  of  the  defendant  was  never  tried  upon  the  merits  but  was 
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discontinued  on  her  motion  and  against  the  consent  of  the  com- 
plainant in  that  action.  It  is  insisted  that  before  an  action  for  ma- 
licious prosecution  can  be  maintained  it  must  appear  that  the  crim- 
inal prosecution  has  been  determined  in  favor  of  the  party  prose- 
cuted by  a  trial  and  acquittal,  or  the  prosecution  must  have  been 
discontinued  against  his  consent. 

We  shall  spend  no  time  in  the  consideration  of  this  point 
in  the  case  for  the  reason  that  we  are  fully  agreed  upon  a 
question  of  law  involved  which  is  fundamental  and  underlies  the 
case,  and  is  entirely  decesive  of  every  other  question  arising  upon 
the  record.  And  as  this  is  a  question  of  some  practical  importance 
as  affecting  the  duties  and  powers  of  teachers  in  our  public  schools, 
■we  deem  it  best  to  decide  it  in  the  present  case.  The  facts  upon 
which  this  question  of  the  law  arises,  as  established  on  the  trial,  are 
briefly  these: 

About  the  18th  of  November,  1872,  the  plaintiff,  a  qualified 
teacher  under  a  contract  with  the  district  school  board,  commenced 
teaching  a  district  school  in  Grant  county.  The  defendant,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  district,  sent  his  son,  a  boy  about  12  years  of  age, 
to  the  school.  The  defendant  wished  his  boy  to  study  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  and  also  wished  him  to  give  particular  attention 
to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  for  very  satisfactory  reasons  which  he 
gave  on  the  trial.  In  addition  to  these  studies  the  plaintiff  at  once 
required  the  child  to  also  study  geography  and  took  pains  to  aid 
him  in  the  getting  a  book  for  that  purpose.  The  father,  on  beng 
informed  of  this,  told  his  boy  not  to  study  geography  but  to  attend 
to  his  other  studies,  and  the  teacher  was  promptly  and  fully  advised 
of  this  wish  of  the  parent,  and  also  knew  that  the  boy  had  been 
forbidden  by  his  parent  from  taking  that  study  at  the  time.  But 
claiming  and  insisting  that  she  had  the  right  to  direct  and  control 
the  boy  in  respect  to  his  studies,  even  as  against  his  father's  orders, 
she  commanded  him  to  get  his  geography  and  get  his  lesson.  And 
when  the  boy  refused  to  obey  her  and  did  as  he  was  directed  by 
his  father,  she  resorted  to  force  to  compel  obedience.  All  this 
occurred  at  the  first  week  of  school.  The  defendant  institutes  a 
criminal  action  before  a  justice  for  this  assault  and  battery  upon  his 
son,  which  is  the  malicious  prosecution  complained  of. 

If  the  teacher  had  no  right  or  authority  to  chastise  the  boy  upon 
these  facts  for  obeying  his  father,  this  action  must  fail.  And 
whether  she  had  or  not  the  power  to  correct  Vivm  va  \\&  o^^C\wv\x^ 
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this  case,  for  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  boy  was  otherwise  disobe- 
dient, or  was  guilty  of  any  misconduct  or  violated  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation adopted  for  the  government  of  the  school. 

The  circuit  court,  in  considering  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of 
parent  and  teacher,  among  other  things,  told  the  jury  that  when  a 
parent  sent  his  child  to  a  district  school  he  surrendered  to  the 
teacher  such  authority  over  the  child  as  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
government  of  the  school,  the  classification  and  instruction  of  the 
pupils,  including  what  studies  each  scholar  shall  pursue — these 
studies  being  such  as  are  required  by  law  or  are  allowed  to  be 
taught  in  public  schools.  And  the  court  added  in  this  connection 
that  a  prudent  teacher  will  always  pay  proper  respect  to  the  wishes 
of  the  parent  in  regard  to  what  studies  the  child  should  take,  but 
when  the  difference  of  view  was  irreconcilable  on  the  subject,  the 
views  of  the  parent  in  that  particular  must  yield  to  those  of  the 
teacher;  and  that  the  parent,  by  the  very  act  of  sending  his  child 
to  school,  impliedly  undertakes  to  submit  all  questions  in  regard  to 
study  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

In  our  opinion  there  is  a  great  and  fatal  error  in  this  part  of  the 
charge — particularly  when  applied  to  the  facts  in  this  case — in  as- 
serting or  assuming  the  law  to  be  that  upon  an  irreconcilable  dif- 
ference of  views  between  the  parent  and  teacher  as  to  what  studies 
the  child  shall  pursue,  the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  paramount 
and  controlling;  and  that  she  had  the  right  to  enforce  obedience  to 
her  commands  by  corporal  punishment.  We  do  not  think  she  had 
any  such  right  or  authority,  and  we  can  see  no  necessity-  for  cloth- 
ing the  teacher  with  any  such  arbitrary  power.  We  do  not  really 
understand  that  this  is  any  recognized  principle  of  law,  nor  do  we 
think  there  is  any  rule  of  morals  or  social  usage  which  gives  the 
teacher  an  absolute  right  to  prescribe  and  dictate  what  studies  a 
child  shall  pursue  regardless  of  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  parent,, 
and,  as  incident  to  this,  gives  the  right  to  enforce  obedience,  even 
as  against  the  orders  of  the  parent.  From  what  sou  roe  does  the 
teacher  derive  this  authority?  From  what  maxim  or  rule  cf  the 
law  of  the  land?  Ordinarily  it  will  be  conceded  the  law  gives  the 
parent  the  exclusive  right  to  govern  and  control  the  conduct  of  his 
minor  children,  and  he  has  the  right  to  enforce  obedience  to  his 
commands  by  moderate  and  reasonable  chastisement.  And  further- 
more it  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred  duties  taught  to  the 
child  to  honor  and  obey  its  parents.     The  situation  of  the  child  is. 
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truly  lamentable  if  the  condition  of  the  law  is  such  that  he  is  liable  to 
be  punished  by  his  parent  for  disobeying  his  orders  in  regard  to  his 
studies,  and  the  teacher  may  lawfully  chastise  him  for  not  disobey- 
ing his  parent  in  that  particular.  And  yet  this  was  the  precise  di- 
lemma in  which  the  defendant's  boy  was  placed  by  the  asserted 
authority  on  the  part  of  parent  and  teacher. 

Now  we  can  see  no  reason  for  denying  to  the  father  the  right  to 
direct  what  studies  included  in  the  prescribed  course  his  child  shall 
take.     He  is  as  likely  to  know  the   health,  temperament,  aptitude, 
and  deficiencies  of  his  child  as  the  teacher,  and  how  long  he  can 
send  him  to  school.     All  these  matters   ought  to  be  considered  in 
in  determining  the  question  what  particular  studies  the  child  should 
pursue  at  a  given  term.     And  when  the  parent's  wishes  are  reason- 
able, as  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  present  case,  and  the  teacher 
by  regarding  them  could  in  no  way  have  been  embarrassed,  her  con- 
duct in  not  respecting  the  orders  given  the  boy,  was  unjustifiable* 
If  she  had  allowed  the  child  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  father  it 
could  not  possibly  have  conflicted  with  the  efficiency  or  good  order 
or  well  being  of  the  school.     The  parent  did  not  purpose  to  inter- 
fere with  the  gradation  or  classification  of  the  school,  or  with  any 
of  its  rules  and  regulations  further  than  to  assert  his  right  to  direct 
what  studies  his  boy  should  pursue  that  winter.     And  it  seems  to 
us  a  most  unreasonable  claim  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  say  the 
parent  has  not  the  right,  and  further  to  insist  that  she  was  justified 
in  punishing  the  child  for  obeying  the  orders  .of  his  father  rather 
than  her  own.     Whence  again,  we  enquire,  did  the  teacher  derive 
this  exclusive  and  paramount  authority  over  the  child  and  the  right 
to  direct  his  studies  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  father?     It  seems 
to  us,  it  is  idle  to  say  the  parent  by  sending  his  child  to  school  im- 
pliedly clothes  the  teacher  with  that  power  in  a  case  where  the  pa- 
rent expressly  reserves  the  right  to   himself  -and  refuses  to  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  the  question  as  to  what  studies  his- 
boy  shall  pursue.     We  do  not  intend  to  lay  down  any  rule  which 
will  interfere  with  any  reasonable  regulation  adopted  for  the  man- 
agement and  government  of  the  public  schools,  or  which  will  ope* 
rate  against  their  efficiency  and  usefulness.     Certain  studies  are  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  by  statute.     The  rights  of 
one  pupil  must  be  so  exercised  undoubtedly  as  not  to  prejudice  the 
equal  rights  of  others.     But  the  parent  has  the   right  to  make  a 
reasonable  selection  from  the  prescribed  stad\fe%  forc  V\%0k\\\jc>^\«- 
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sue,  and  this  cannot  possibly  conflict  with  the  equal  rights  of  other 
pupils. 

In  the  present  case  the  defendant  did  not  insist  that  his  child 
should  take  any  study  outside  the  prescribed  course.  But  consid- 
ering that  the  study  of  geography  was  less  necessary  for  his  boy  at 
that  time  than  some  other  branches,  he  desired  him  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  orthography,  reading  writing  and  arithmetic.  The 
father  stated  that  he  thought  these  studies  were  enough  for  the 
ohild  to  take,  and  he  said  he  was  anxipus  the  boy  should  obtain  a 
good  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  in  order  that  he  might  assist  in 
keeping  accounts.  He  wished  to  exercise  some  control  over  the 
education  of  his  son,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  choice  of 
studies  which  he  made  was  unreasonable  or  inconsistent  with  the 
welfare  and  best  interest  of  his  offspring.  And  how  it  will  result 
disastrously  to  the  proper  discipline,  efficiency  and  well  being  of 
the  common  schools  to  concede  this  paramount  right  to  the  parent 
to  make  a  reasonable  choice  from  the  studies  in  the  prescribed 
course  which  his  child  shall  pursue,  is  a  proposition  we  cannot  un- 
derstand. The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  so  insist  in  their  argument, 
but,  as  we  think,  without  warrant  for  the  position.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  suppose  any  scholar  who  attends  school  can  or  will  study  all 
the  branches  taught  in  them.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  some 
choice  must  be  made  and  some  discretion  be  exercised  as  to  the 
studies  which  the  different  pupils  shall  pursue.  The  parent  is  quite 
as  likely  to  make  a  wise  and  judicious  selection  as  the  teacher.  At 
all  events,  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  parent 
and  teacher  upon  the  subject,  we  see  no  reason  for  holding  that  the 
views  of  the  teacher  must  prevail,  and  that  she  has  the  right  to 
compel  obedience  to  her  orders  by  inflicting  corporal  punishment 
upou  the  pupil. 

The  statute  gives  the  school  board  power  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  organization,  gradation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  and  power  to  suspend  any  pupil  from  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  school  for  non-compliance  with  the  rules  established 
by  them  or  by  the  teacher  with  their  consent,  and  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  furtherance  of  these 
duties.  But  these  powers  and  duties  can  be  well  fulfilled  without 
denying  to  the  parent  all  right  to  control  the  education  of  his 
children. 
These  views  are  decisive  oi  \,\\\a  ca&^.    Under  the  circumstances 
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the  plaintiff  had  no  right  to  punish  the  boy  for  obedieneo  to  the 
commands  of  his  father  in  reepect  to  the  study  of  geography.  Slio 
entirely  exceeded  any  authority  which  the  law  gave  her,  and  tho 
assault  upou  the  child  was  unjustifiable. 

For  these  reasons  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  must  bo  re- 
versed and  a  new  trial  ordered. 

SYNOPSIS   OP  THE   DECISION. 

1.  Where  a  father  had  directed  his  child,  in  attendance  upon  a 
public  school  in  this  state,  to  pursue  only  certain  studies  selected 
by  the  father  from  those  required  or  permitted  by  law  to  bo  taught 
in  such  school,  and  actually  taught  therein,  and  had  forbidden  the 
child  to  pursue  a  certain  other  study,  and  this  fact  was  known  to 
the  teacher  of  the  school,  such  teacher  was  not  authorized  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  upon  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
it  to  pursue  the  study  so  forbidden  by  the  father. 

2.  Where  the  teacher  inflicted  corporal  punishment  in  such  a 
case,  and  the  father  caused  her  to  be  prosecuted  as  for  an  assault 
and  battery  upon  the  child,  he  was  not  liable  to  the  teacher  for  a 

•  malicious  prosecution. 

3.  Whether  the  action  for  malicious  prosecution  will  ever  lie  in  a 
case  where  the  prosecution  was  dismissed,  on  motion  of  the  defendant 
therein,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  complaining  witness,  is  ir>t 
here  decided. 

4.  Our  statutes  give  the  school  board  in  each  district  power  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  organization,  grada- 
tion and  government  of  the  school,  and  to  aunpend  any  pupil  from 
its  privileges  for  non-compliance  with  reasonable  rules  established 
by  the  board,  or  by  the  teacher  with  his  consent;  and  this  decision 
is  not  designed  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  these  duties, 

KKMAJtKH. 

It  will  be  gathered  upon  the  first  point  marie  that  the  court  de- 
cides  it  to  be  the  law  that  a  teacher  in  a  public  school  cannot  con- 
trol  the  studies  of  a  pupil  if  its  father  choose*,  within  the  limita- 
tions named,  to  determine  the  matter  himself. 

Questions  of  precisely  the  same  nature  have  not,  within  my  ex- 
perience, been  sent  to  this  office  for  official  opinion,  and  *u<;b  a 
question  would  not  come  before  it  on  appeal*  When  it  ha*  \wm 
asked  whether  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
school  that  certain  classes  shall  at  certain  times  engage  \n  wrUkiu 
exercises,  as  for  instance  writing  cow  portion*,  exereites  upou  the 
elementary  sounds,  etc*,  the  question  ha*  \»#su  Miitwvrwl  ja  the 
amrmatire;  mod  to  the  further  <jue%tiott  whether  tb*  parent  wxy  ex- 
empt his  child  from  obedieuce  tt>  such  rules,  tUe  rep,/  ha*  b*&u  i* 
11   Bum 
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the  negative.  For  it  has  been  held  that  the  teacher  must  be  al- 
lowed, in  subordination  of  course  to  the  laws  and  to  the  authority 
of  the  school  board,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  school  without  dic- 
tation or  interference  on  the  part  of  individual  residents  in  the  dis- 
trict, whether  parents  or  otherwise;  and  that  while  respectful  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  any  reasonable  request  of  a  parent  as  to 
the  exemption  of  a  child  from  a  particular  rule  or  exercise,  to  ad- 
mit his  right  to  dictate  in  the  matter  would  introduce  such  a  conflict 
of  authority  as  would  be  subversive  of  the  proper  discipline  and 
government  of  the  school. 

The  case  adjudicated  is  somewhat  different.  The  law  prescribes 
that  certain  branches  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools:  not,  I 
should  say,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  parents  an  opportunity  to  se- 
lect therefrom  for  their  children,  but  as  the  proper  and  essential 
branches  of  a  common  school  education;  and  the  teacher,  in  con- 
tracting to  teach  the  school,  is  bound  to  teach  these  branches  and 
not  others  in  their  place,  or  to  their  neglect.  The  fair  presump- 
tion, I  should  have  said,  is,  that  the  law  intends  that  they  are  to  be 
taught  to  all  pupils — not  all  at  once,  of  course,  to  youngest  and 
oldest  alike,  but  to  all  in  due  place  and  degree.  Now,  when  a 
pupil  is  in  that  department  or  class,  or,  in  other  words,  has  arrived 
at  that  degree  of  advancement  where  it  is  proper  and  in  accordance 
with  the  grade  and  classification  of  the  school  for  him  to  take  a 
certain  study,  while  the  parent  should,  of  course,  be  permitted  to 
ask  as  a  favor  that  a  child  for  reasons  given  may  be  exempted  from 
a  particular  study  for  the  time  being,  it  seems  incompatible  not 
only  with  the  proper  discipline  and  success  of  the  public  schools 
but  with  the  objects  for  which  they  are  established,  that  the  law 
governing  in  the  matter  should  be  such  as  to  allow  that  each  parent 
may  diminish  at  pleasure  the  studies  to  be  pursued  by  the  child. 
If  the  right  exists  as  to  one  study,  it  exists  as  to  more,  and  if  a 
number  of  pupils  claim  exemption,  by  the  order  or  permission  of 
parents,  from  various  studies,  on  the  plea  of  paying  more  attention 
to  others,  then  the  natural  result  would  be,  that  as  they  must  ordi- 
narily recite  in  the  organized  classes  in  the  studies  which  they  do 
pursue,  they  will  have  idle  time  on  their  hands,  the  effect  of  which 
is  not  hard  to  predict.  It  is  quite  obvious,  I  think,  from  this  and 
from  other  considerations,  that  such  an  outside  right  of  exemption 
from  study  must  interfere  with  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the 
school. 
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But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  matter  is  to  be  viewed. 
"While  I  would  not  contend  for  compulsory  attendance  upon  the 
public  schools,  yet  the  drift  of  modern  opinion  and  legislation  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  state  must  require,  as  a  measure  of  self-preserva- 
tion, that  children  and  youth  receive  at  least  a  fair  elementary  ed- 
ucation. To  this  end  the  state  provides  schools,  and  though  she 
may  not  compel  children  to  attend  these  schools,  she  may  require 
that  they  shall  in  some  way  be  properly  instructed.  Now  if  the  law 
allows  the  parent  to  exempt  the  child  in  the  school  from  certain 
studies,  it  allows  him  so  far  to  interfere  with  what  the  law  itself 
elsewhere  prescribes,  or  should  prescribe,  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
end.  If  the  exemption  may  be  claimed  temporarily,  it  may  be 
claimed  permanently. 

A  very  respectable  teacher,  principal  of  a  large  graded  school, 
has  just  called  upon  me  and  asked  what  he  should  do  in  the  case  of 
several  large  pupils  in  his  department  who  claimed  exemption  from 
certain  studies  on  this  plea  of  paying  more  attention  to  others,  re- 
making that  the  effect  was  bad,  first  upon  the  school,  and  in  the 
second  plaee  upon  themselves,  and  that  the  board  would  not  help 
him.    I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  his  hands  were  tied. 

The  teacher,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  is  clothed  with  no  arbi- 
trary power,  but  is  the  agent  of  the  school  authorities,  and  is  re- 
sponsible to  them  and  not  to  the  individual  parent.  There  is  no- 
privity  of  contract  between  the  teacher  and  the  parent.  Of  course 
1  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher  is  not  amenable  for  any  misconduct 
or  abuse  of  authority  whether  in  the  school  room  or  out. 

Looking  at  the  subject  on  these  general  grounds,  and  from  the 
several  standpoints  of  teacher,  parent  and  school  officer,  I  should 
have  held,  with  the  circuit  court,  that  the  teacher,  not  as  f.n  indi- 
vidual, but  as  the  representative  of  the  school  authorities,  is  justi- 
fied in  requiring  the  pupil  to  attend  to  the  usual  studies  of  his 
class,  and  that  if  exemption  is  granted  in  any  special  case,  it 
should  be,  not  at  the  demand  of  the  parent  as  a  right,  but  with  the 
consent  of  the  board.  And  it  is  therefore  unfortunate  that  the 
issue  came  in  the  particular  form  in  which  it  did  before  the  courts. 
This,  of  course,  the  courts  could  not  control.  But  if  the  teacher, 
who  very  likely  was  young  and  inexperienced,  had  been  thoughtful 
enough  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  board,  and  the  board  had  sus- 
tained the  position  that  all  pupils  must  take  all  the  studies  of  the 
class  unless  exempted  on  request  of  tV\e  -puifcivV*  %&  *  teust./Q&fe 
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question  of  paramount  authority  would  have  been  raised  in  a  more 
satisfactory  way,  and  the  judgment  of  the  higher  court  would  have 
covered  a  broader  ground. 

The  court  further  showed  that  a  pupil  may  be  suspended  by 
the  board  for  non-compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  school,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  decision  rendered  does  not  interfere  with 
the  execution  of  this  law.  The  statute  also  allows  expulsion  for 
persistent  disobedience.  It  is  presumed  that  the  statute  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  precluding  the  infliction  of  any  other  punish- 
ment, or  the  enforcement  of  any  other  rules  than  those  adopted  by 
the  board,  or  by  the  teacher  with  their  consent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  board,  in  the  country  districts,  most  frequently  makes  no 
rules,  and  gives  no  formal  consent  to  those  made  by  the  teacher. 
In  other  words,  it  simply  neglects  to  act  in  the  matter  at  all,  but 
hires  the  teacher,  puts  her  in  the  school-room,  perhaps  tells  the 
scholars  they  "  must  mind,"  and  leaves  her  to  steer  her  way  as  best 
she  can  by  the  light  of  the  school  code,  if  there  is  one  to  be  had, 
and  the  traditional  usages  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed. 

This  decision  will  do  much  good  in  one  way  at  least;  it  will  call 
attention  to  the  need  of  specific  rules  for  the  guidance  of  both  teach- 
er and  pupil,  and  of  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  rights,  the  duties 
and  the  liabilities  of  parents,  pupils,  teachers  and  school  officers. 
But  more  than  this — the  law  being  determined  as  indicated,  in  re- 
gard to  the  power  of  the  parent,  the  question  fairly  arises  whether 
some  further  legislation  is  not  needed.  This  is  a  question  upon 
which  there  is  likely  to  be  difference  of  opinion ;  but  we  are  ail  aware 
that  this  is  a  transitional  period  in  all  matters  of  social  science,  and 
and  not  least  so  in  all  questions  connected  with  public  education. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  PRADT. 
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AN  ACT  IN  AID  OF  FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

(Passed  b7  the  SUt*  of  Maine.) 

Jfe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
Legislature  assembled \  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  When  any  town  shall  have  established  and  maintained 
a  free  high  school  as  provided  by  this  act,  for  at  least  ten  weeks  in 
any  one  year,  such  town,  on  complying  with  the  conditions  herein 
set  forth,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  state  one-half  the 
amount  actually  expended  for  instruction  in  said  school,  not  how- 
ever exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  from  the  state  to  any  one  town; 
provided,  that  no  town  shall  be  entitled  to  such  state  aid  unless  the 
appropriation  and  expenditure  for  such  school  on  the  part  of  said 
town,  has  been  exclusive  of  the  amounts  required  by  law  to  be  ex- 
pended for  common  school  purposes.  Such  state  aid  shall  be  paid 
from  the  state  treasury  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  of 
each  year,  upon  certification  by  the  governor  and  council  as  pro- 
vided by  section  eight. 

Sec.  2.  Any  town  may  establish  and  maintain  not  exceeding  two 
free  high  schools;  and  when  two  such  schools  are  maintained,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  state  aid  as  if  the  expenditures  for 
both  schools  had  been  made  for  one  school.  Two  or  more  adjoin- 
ing towns  may  unite  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  free  high 
school,  and  both  receive  the  same  state  aid  as  if  such  school  had 
been  maintained  by  one  town.  So  long  as  any  town  shall  decline 
to  avail  itself  of  the  provisons  of  this  act,  a  school  district  or  union 
of  districts  in  such  town,  may  establish  and  maintain  a  free  high 
school,  and  receive  state  aid  the  same  as  the  town  might  have  done; 
provided,  that  no  more  than  two  such  free  high  schools  shall  bo  es- 
tablished in  any  town,  and  that  the  amount  of  state  aid  extended 
to  the  districts  in  any  town  shall  not  exceed  the  «am  \3car.  \ks>  V<s*^ 
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might  have  received.  Two  adjoining  school  districts  in  different 
towns  may  establish  and  maintain  a  union  free  high  school,  and 
with  the  consent  of  both  towns,  may  receive  a  proportional  part  of 
such  state  aid,  to  be  determined  as  provided  by  section  eight,  but 
in  no  case  to  exceed  the  amount  that  either  town  might  have  re- 
ceived. Towns  shall  receive  in  trust  and  faithfully  expend  dona- 
tions and  bequests  made  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  free  high 
schools,  and  shall  receive  state  aid  in  such  cases  to  the  same  extent, 
and  on  the  same  conditions  as  if  such  schools  had  been  established 
and  maintained  by  taxation;  provided,  that  no  town  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  such  state  aid  on  any  expenditure  for  a  free  high 
school  or  schools  made  from  the  funds  or  proceeds  of  the  real  estate 
of  an  academy  or  incorporated  institution  of  learning,  surrendered 
or  transferred  to  such  town  for  educational  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  Any  town,  or  union  of  towns  or  districts,  voting  to  es- 
tablish a  free  high  school  as  herein  provided,  may  locate  the  same 
permanently,  or  vote  that  the  terms  of  said  school  be  held  alter- 
nately in  such  school  districts  within  the  town  or  town  as  may  be 
be  selected,  and  as  may  accept  said  school.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  district  in  which  said  free  high  school  is  thus  held,  to  supply 
appropriate- equipments  for  the  same,  and  also  to  furnish  and  warm 
a  suitable  building;  provided,  that  such  district  may  use  its  district 
school -house  for  such  free  high  school,  when  not  required  for  ordi- 
nary school  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  The  course  of  study  in  the  free  high  school  contem- 
plated by  this  act,  shall  embrace  the  ordinary  academic  studies,  es- 
pecially the  natural  sciences  in  their  application  to  mechanics,  man- 
ufactures and  agriculture.  Such  school  or  schools,  when  establish- 
ed by  any  town  or  union  of  towns,  shall  be  free  to  all  the  youth  in 
such  town  or  towns,  on  such  attainments  of  scholarship  as  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  superintending  school  committee  or  committee  having 
the  supervision  of  said  school  or  schools.  When  such  school  is 
established  by  any  school  district  or  union  of  school  districts,  it 
shall  be  free  in  the  same  manner  to  the  scholars  within  such  dis- 
trict or  districts;  and  also  open  to  scholars  passing  the  required  ex- 
amination from  without  such  district  or  districts,  but  within  the 
town  or  towns  in  which  said  district  or  districts  are  situated,  on 
the  payment  to  the  agent  of  the  district  in  which  such  school  is 
iocated,  of  such  tuition,  to  be  fixed  by  the  superintending  school 
committee  or  committees  Ywm\g  \hfc  supervision  of  the  same,  as 
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shall  be  equivalent  to  the  cost  per  scholar  of  maintaining  suoh 
school,  after  deducting  the  aid  extended  by  the  state.  Whenever, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  superintending  school  committee  or  com- 
mittees having  the  supervision  of  any  free  high  school  or  schools, 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  same  may  be  increased  without  detri- 
ment, scholars  from  without  the  town  or  towns  directly  interested 
in  such  school  or  schools,  may  be  admitted  to  the  same  on  passing 
the  required  examination,  and  paying  such  tuition  as  may  be  fixed 
by  said  committee,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town  in  which  the  school 
is  kept,  when  such  school  is  maintained  by  a  town  or  union  of 
towns,  or  to  the  agent  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  kept, 
when  such  school  is  maintained  by  a  district  or  union  of  districts. 

Sec.  5.  Free  high  schools  established  and  maintained  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  re- 
lating to  common  schools  so  far  as  applicable,  except  as  herein  oth- 
erwise provided.  When  established  and  maintained  by  a  town, 
such  free  high  school  or  schools  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and 
entire  management  of  the  superintending  school  committee  of  such 
town.  When  established  and  maintained  by  a  union  of  towns, 
such  school  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  entire  management 
of  the  superintending  school  committees  of  such  towns,  who  shall 
constitute  a  joint  board  for  that  purpose.  When  established  and 
maintained  by  any  district  or  union  of  districts  in  the  same  town, 
such  school  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintending 
school  committee  of  such  town,  and  under  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  agent  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  school  is  kept, 
who,  in  connection  with  said  committee,  shall  employ  the  teacher 
or  teachers  for  the  same.  When  established  and  maintained  by 
two  districts  in  different  towns,  such  school  shall  be  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  superintending  school  committees  of  such  towns, 
who  shall  constitute  a  joint  board  for  that  purpose,  and  under  the 
financial  management  of  the  agents  of  both  districts,  who,  in  com* 
mon  with  said  committees,  shall  employ  the  teacher  or  teachers  for 
such  school. 

Sec.  6.  Towns  and  school  districts  are  hereby  authorized  to  raise 
money  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining;  free  high 
schools,  and  erecting  buildings  and  providing  equipments  for  the 
same,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  by  law  for  supporting  com' 
mon  schools  sod  erecting  school-houses. 

Sec.  7.  Any  town  may  from  year  to  year  autWmxe'w*  w^rvuvsaA- 
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ing  school  committee  to  contract  with  and  pay  the  trustees  of  any 
academy  in  said  town,  for  the  tuition  of  scholars  within  such  town, 
in  the  studies  contemplated  by  this  act,  under  a  standard  of  schol- 
arship to  be  established  by  such  committee;  and  the  expenditure 
of  any  town  for  tuition  in  such  academy  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  conditions,  and  shall  entitle  such  town  to  the  same  aid  from 
the  state  as  if  said  town  had  made  such  expenditure  for  a  free  high 
school. 

Sec.  8.  The  superintending  school  committee  or  committees  hav- 
ing the  supervision  of  any  free  high  school  or  schools,  shall  annu- 
ally, before  the  first  day  of  December,  make  return  under  oath,  to 
the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  on  blanks  prepared  and 
sent  out  by  him,  of  the  amount  appropriated  and  also  the  amount 
expended  by  each  town  or  school  district  for  instruction  in  such 
free  high  school  or  schools  during  the  current  year;  also  of  the 
amount  appropriated  and  the  amount  expended  for  common  school 
purposes  by  each  town  or  school  district  maintaining  such  free  high 
school  or  schools;  the  number  of  weeks  which  such  school  or  schools 
have  been  taught;  the  wages  paid  each  teacher;  the  number  of 
pupils  registered;  the  average  attendance;  the  number  of  pupils  in 
each  branch  of  study  pursued;  and  the  amount  received  for  tuition. 
If  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
provisions  of  this  act  have  been  complied  with,  he  shall  certify  to 
the  governor  and  council  the  sum  which  each  town  or  district  is 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  state  under  this  act.  If  any  town  or 
district  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  such  town  or  district  may  appeal  to  the  governor 
and  council.  The  governor  and  council  shall  issue  a  certificate  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  town  or  agent  of  the  district  for  such  amount 
as  they  may  adjudge  such  town  or  district  is  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  state  treasury. 

Sec.  9.     This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 

Approved  February  24,  1873. 
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FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  circular  was  issued  fom  the  office  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Maine  to  the  several  towns  of  that  state,  in  May, 
1873: 

Why  established?  In  the  early  history  of  the  state,  academies 
"were  established  and  endowed  by  the  legislature  to  secure  better 
facilities  for  a  higher  English  and  classical  education  than  could 
possibly  be  afforded  by  the  common  schools.  In  process  of  time, 
some  of  these  academies  have  become  semi-colleges,  placing  them- 
selves beyond  the  ordinary  'popular  demand  by  fixed  courses  of 
study  and  increased  expenses  to  students.  Others  have  been 
merged  into  the  city  or  town  high  school.  The  most  of  them  have 
been  unable,  through  limited  funds,  to  secure  or  retain  such  a  class 
of  teaching  ability  as  was  needed.  Consequently,  numerous  de- 
mands were  made  on  the  state  to  grant  further  aid.  As  such  aid, 
given  by  the  state  as  a  whole,  could  have  only  a  local  application 
and  benefit,  and  as  these  institutions  were  always  tuitional,  never 
free  schools,  it  was  decided  to  place  the  gifts  of  the  state  on  a 
broad,  general  basis.  The  state,  therefore,  declining  to  make  any 
special  appropriations,  says  to  each  and  all  of  the  towns  in  the 
commonwealth,  establish  a  free  high  school  and  the  state  will  de- 
fray one  half  the  cost  of  instruction  in  each  school,  under  certain 
conditions  expressed  in  the  legislative  enactment  in  aid  of  free  high 
schools. 

Conditions.  The  state  pledges  itself  to  pay  one-half  the  ex- 
pense for  instruction  in  a  free  high  school,  meaning  by  this,  only 
the  board  and  wages  of  teachers,  provided  (1)  that  the  sum  thus 
paid  by  the  state  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
in  any  town;  (2)  that  the  town  or  towns,  district,  union  of  districts 
or  individuals,  make  special  appropriation  for  payment  of  one  half 
of  cost  of  said  instruction ;  (3)  that  such  appropriation  be  exclusive 
of  the  amounts  required  by  law  for  common  school  purposes;  (4) 
that  tuition  shall  be  free  to  all  pupils  admitted  from  the  town  or 
towns,  district  or  districts,  making  such  appropriations;  and  (5)  that 
no  funds  or  proceeds  of  the  real  estate  of  an  academy  or  incorpo- 
rated institution  of  learning,  surrendered  or  transferred  to  towns 
for  educational  purposes,  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  appro- 
priation made  by  towns. 
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State  at'rf,  when  paid.  On  or  prior  to  December  first  of  each 
year,  towns  must  make  certified  returns  to  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools,  indicating  (1)  precise  amount  expended 
for  instruction  in  said  high  school;  (2)  amount  raised  by  special  ap- 
propriation for  free  high  school,  and  (3)  a  compliance  with  the  gen- 
eral conditions  above  mentioned.  This  return,  being  properly 
vouched  by  the  town  officers,  and  approved  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, will  be  transmitted  to  the  governor  and  council  for  in- 
spection, and  if  accepted  by  these  officers,  a  warrant  on  the  state 
treasury  will  be  issued  by  the  governor  in  favor  of  the  town  treas- 
urer or  district  agent,  for  such  an  amount  as  may  be  adjudged  due 
in  the  several  cases,  payable  in  December  of  each  year. 

Grade  of  Admission.  Although  the  proposed  schools  are  termed 
high  schools  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  come  up  to  the  full 
grade  of  classical  schools,  or  even  the  ordinary  academy  at  first. 
They  will  be  the  peoples'  high  schools  for  a  superior  English  and 
scientific  education,  excluding  at  first,  simply  all  primary  classes 
and  affording  the  general  culture  demanded  by  the  increasing  busi- 
ness, manufacturing  and  mercantile  wants  of  the  times.  While, 
therefore,  the  grade  of  admission  of  pupils  to  these  rests  virtually 
with  the  school  officers  of  the  several  towns  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  governor  and  council, 
the  following  minimum  grade  of  admission  has  been  established 
this  year,  indicating  the  line  of  division  between  the  high  school 
and  any  lower  grade,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  certificate  for  pay- 
ment of  gratuity  by  the  state  will  be  issued.  Of  course,  town  com- 
mittees can  establish  a  higher  grade  of  admission,  according  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  several  communities  where  the  schools  are 
established.  Examination  is  required  in  none  but  the  branches 
specified  by  statute,  and  as  follows: 

Spelling. — First  fifty  pages  of  ordinary  spelling  look. 

Heading. — Through  the  Third  Reader,  so  called. 

Writing. — At  discretion;  a  fair  hand. 

English  Grammar. — To  syntax;  Greene's  Introduction. 

Geography. — Through  United  States,  Warren's  Primary  Geogra- 
phy. 

Arithmetic. — Fundamental  rules,  common  and  decimal  fractions. 

History. — Nothing. 

Physiology. — Nothing. 

JBookkeeping. — "N  ot\v\ug. 
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Ten  questions  should  be  given  in  each  of  the  first  six  branches 
enumerated.  Pupils  answering  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  each 
branch  should  be  entitled  to  admission.  These  schools  are  intended 
as  the  American  Free  High  Schools  for  the  people,  and  the  grade 
of  admission  should  not  be  so  high  as  virtually  to  exclude  the  more 
advanced  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  nor  so  low  as  to  make  them 
simply  <l  primary  "  or  common  schools  of  a  low  grade.  The  good 
judgment  of  the  town  officers,  in  whose  care,  practically,  these 
schools  are  placed,  will  undoubtedly  suggest  a  standard  of  admis- 
sion wisely  adapted  to  secure  the  interest  and  confidence  of  parents 
and  the  highest  welfare  of  the  pnpils. 

What  studies  best  be  pursued.  The  free  high  school,  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system,  which  was  established  for  self- 
preservation,  for  citizenship,  and  the  common  courtesies  and  refine- 
ments of  life,  it  seems  proper  to  suggest  the  following  branches  of 
study  as  of  primary  importance  to  the  manufacturing  and  business 
interests  of  the  state: 

Whole  school,  once  a  day,  using  spell- 
ing book,  dictionary,  reading  book, 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Spelling 


Spelling, 


Oral  and 
Written. 


matches. 


Beading, 


Writing, 


Drawing, 


Geography, 


Elementary  Sounds. 
Voice  building. 
General  rules. 
Practice. 


Arithmetic, 


Fourth  or  Fifth  Readers, 
all  in  one  class.  Selections 
from  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals. Heading,  recita- 
tions and  declamations  by 
all  the  pupils. 

Imitation  of  copies  from  books  or  charts.  Ele- 
ments of  small  and  capital  letters.  Aim  after  a 
a  good  fair  business  penmanship.  Writing  let- 
ters, proper  folding  and  superscription. 

Free  hand.     Linear.  )  Copying. 
Mechanical.  j  Original  designing. 

Relations  of  earth  to  man. 
Relations  of  earth  to  nature  and 

natural  laws. 
Relations  of  earth  to  the  solar 
system. 

Test  classes  on  shipping  lists,  imaginary  voyages 
and  travels,  with  description  of  places  and  peo- 
ples.    Map  drawing. 

Mental.     )  Facility  and  accuracy  in  mental  com- 

j       putations. 
Written.    ]   Clinch  principles  by  original  exam- 
ples in  practical  u\utter&.    Sva^Ja 
entry  accoxmta. 


Political. 
Physical. 
Mathematical. 


i 
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(Single 
and 
Double  entry. 

Plane  Geometry. 


Geometry,  - 


English  Gram- 
mar, 


History,       -     « 

Science  op 
Government,  " 

Physiology, 
Physics, 


Morals  and 
Manners, 


Trigonometry. 

Surveying. 

Navigation. 

Study  of  text  book. 

Correction  of  common  errors. 

Class  criticisms. 

Letter  writing  and  composition. 

English  Literature.     Study  of  standard  authors. 

Manual  of  universal  history. 

United  States,  partly  in  connection  with  Geogra- 
phy; not  dates  and  forms  merely,  but  underly- 
ing principles  of  human  society. 

Governments  in  general. 

Constitution  of  United  States  and  of  Maine. 

Citizens'  Manual. 

{Human  and  comparative  Anatomy. 
Hygiene. 
Laws  of  health  and  life. 

Chemistry.  1 

Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics.  I  Object 
Botany.  [  Lessons. 

Mineralogy.  J 

Social  duties. 

Moral  obligations. 

Fundamental  truths  of  Christianity. 

To  the  above  course  (in  certain  localities),  may  be  added  the 
higher  mathematics,  modern  and  ancient  languages,  and  belles- 
lettres. 


TOWN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

BY    W.    H.    CHANDLER,   SUN    PRAIRIE. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  urgent  inquiries,  which  is 
made  in  connection  with  the  common  school  work  is,  "  In  what  way 
can  provision  be  made  for  instruction  of  our  children,  after  they 
have  completed  what  they  can  be  furnished  in  the  district  school?" 
This  question  recognizes  a  widely  and  deeply  felt  need  of  schools 
of  a  higher  grade,  that  shall  do  the  work  of  the  academy,  as  it  is 
found  in  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  yet  shall  be  so  accessible 
as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  sand  children  away  from  the  immedi- 


,* 
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ate  supervision  of  parents,  at  a  very  early  age,  or  to  subject  parents 
to  the  inevitable  and  considerable  expense  incident  to  support  away 
from  home. 

Some  have  sought  and  looked  for  a  solution  of  this  question  in 
the  establishment  of  county  academies.  Propositions  looking  to 
this  end  have  been  agitated  in  the  legislatures  of  former  years,  and 
a  bill  has  been  proposed  at  the  present,  providing  for  authority  for 
counties  to  establish  such  schools,  to  be  managod  by  a  board  of 
trustees  elected  by  the  people,  and  to  which  encouragement  shall 
be  given  by  apportionment  from  funds  to  be  obtained  by  direct  tax 
upon  the  whole  state. 

The  objections  attendant  upon  this  scheme  are: 
1st.  The  difficulty  which  would  arise  in  many  counties  in  deter- 
mining the  location  for  such  a  school. 

2d.  The  fact  that  it  would  not  obviate  very  largely  the  necessity 
of  supporting  pupils  away  from  home. 

3d.  No  number  of  such  schools  as  the  county  would  be  likely  to 
provide,  would  accommodate  all  needing  such  instruction  as  they 
would  afford,  and  the  probability  that  they  would  soon  become 
very  local  in  their  benefits. 

These  are  not  insuperable  objections,  but  it  is  feared  they  are 
sufficiently  formidable  to  deter  many  localities  from  making  the 
experiment  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  something  to  meet  a  present 
and  pressing  want  that  is  called  for. 

Some  have  looked  for  help  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Township 
District"  system,  a  law  permitting  the  adoption  of  which,  and 
providing  for  work  under  it,  is  already  upon  our  statute  book.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  this  has  given  better  promise  of  good  in  the 
direction  sought  than  any  other  project  yet  devised.  But  very  lit- 
tle attention  or  thought  has  been  given  to  it,  however,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  and  not  a  single  town  in  Dane  county,  as 
•  far  as  I  know,  has  even  taken  the  pains  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
inquire  and  report  upon  the  advisability,  expense  or  practicability 
of  adopting  that  system. 

In  one  town,  however,  in  this  Superintendent  District,  an  exper- 
iment is  being  tried  informally,  by  some  of  its  citizens,  that  illus- 
trates how  easily,  cheaply  and  efficiently  the  system  might  be  made 
to  work.  I  want  to  make  mention  of  it  here,  by  way  of  preface  to 
one  or  two  suggestions  upon  the  matter. 

In  the  town  of  York  they  have  a  modest  Toim  \tauife^ '*>&.<&.<& 


course  the  town  has  no  use  for  except  upon  three  or  four  days  in 
the  year.     The  use  of  this  was  secured,  and  it  was  fitted  up  with 
seats   to   accommodate   twenty-five   or  thirty  students,   not  with 
expensive   patent    furniture,   but   comfortably   and   substantially. 
Blackboard  and  Dictionary  were  supplied;  a  teacher  —  Mr.  Hicks, 
of  the  state  University  —  was  engaged,  and  the  school  was  opened. 
The  students  are  from  several  different  school  districts  in  the  town. 
Beading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  algebra,  geography,  history 
of  the  United  States  and  penmanship  are  taught,  the  school  beings 
arranged  in  two  grades.     The  patrons  of  the  school  share  equitably 
the  expense;  this  will  not  exceed  eight  dollars  per  scholar  for  a 
term  of  three  months,  which  includes,  of  course,  the  expense  of 
fitting  up  the  room.     Scholars  all  board  at  home,  the  distance  from 
any  part  of  the  town   not  being  so  great  as  to  prevent  this  on  the 
part  of  pupils  of  sufficient  age  to  attend  such  a  school.     By  this 
means,  observe,  these  pupils  are  obtaining  thorough  and  system* 
atic  instruction   in  advanced  studies,   which   it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  obtain  at  the  hands  of  the  district  school  teacher, 
however  competent,  with  the   multiplicity  and  variety  of  duties 
imposed  upon  him.     The  district  schools  are  relieved  of  classes  in 
these  higher  branches,  and  thus  are  enable  to  devote  more  time  and 
thought  upon  elementary  instruction  —  give  more  thorough  drill 
upon  the  fundamental  principles  and  facts  which  underlie  and  make 
possible  all  future   proficiency.     The  country  schools  have  thus, 
largely,  the  benefit  of  a  graded  system  of  schools,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why,  under  such  an  arrangement,  all  who  desire  may  not 
prepare   for   the  State  University  as  well  as  at  the  village  or  city 
graded  school. 

The  :ost,  though  apportioned  among  only  twenty-jive,  is  insignif- 
icant— less  than  the  sum  each  student  taking  preparatory  studies  at 
the  University  pays  per  terra  for  room  rent  alone. 

The  suggestion  I  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  this  matter  is 
this:  Whatever  is  practicable  in  this  matter  in  the  town  of  York, 
is  practicable  in  almost  every  town.  The  success  of  this  experi- 
ment, thus  made  under  limited  conditions,  assures  me  that  such  an 
experiment,  made  under  less  limited  and  more  systematic  condi- 
tions, provided  in  the  township  district  plan,  would,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  in  every  one  hundred,  work  so  admirably  as  to  commend  it- 
self to  the  judgment  of  the  originators  as  a  great  step  in  the  right 
direction. 
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Etctt  town  ought  to  have  a  town  house:  very  few  now  bar* 
them.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  every  town,  at  the  next  town  eUss* 
tion,  at  least  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  fully  into  the  mer* 
its  of  the  township  system  and  report  upon  the  matter. —  irfoimri* 
Journal  of-  Education,  Jfarch,  1ST3. 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

[From  TOfnote  School  Report,  1871-t,  of  Bon.  Newton  Btteman,  Snp%t  rub.  InrtructfonO 

Resuming  the  consideration  of  those  changes  in  tho  law  whoso 
effect  will,  it  is  believed,  be  beneficial,  prominent  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  provisions  in  section  thirty-five,  for  the  establish- 
ment  and  support  of  township  high  schools,  for  the  education  of  tho 
more  advanced  pupils.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  simple:  Upon 
petition  of  fifty  voters  of  the  township,  the  question  is  first  to  ho 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  some  stated  election  of  trus- 
tees; if  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  are  in  favor  of  a  high  school,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  select  an  eligible  and  conve- 
nient site,  and  establish  thereon  a  township  high  school.  The  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  school  vests  in  tho  board  of  trustees, 
who  are  clothed  with  all  the  powers  and  charged  with  all  the  duties 
of  school  directors,  in  respect  to  such  township  high  school  —  tho 
township  itself  being,  in  law,  a  school  district,  for  the  special  pur- 
poses named.  No  new  offices  are  created;  no  additional  machinery 
is  required.  If  the  citizens  of  a  township  desire  a  high  school, 
where  their  children  can  pursue  the  more  advanced  studies,  they 
have  but  to  attend  the  election  and  vote  for  it.  Tho  trustees  there- 
upon become  ex-officio  directors  for  such  high  school,  with  ample 
powers,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

The  advantages  afforded  by  this  provision  are  so  great  and  obvi- 
ous, that  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  good  public  high 
schools  is  confidently  anticipated.  It  brings  the  means  of  higher 
instruction  to  the  very  doors,  as  it  were,  of  tho  people,  ft  saves 
the  expense,  and  the  moral  and  social  risks,  incident  to  hoarding 
schools,  and  other  institutions  remote  from  tho  salutary  restraints 
of  home.  It  plants  in  the  midst  of  every  township  adopting  tho 
plan,  a  school,  the  influence  of  which  will,  in  time,  favorably  affect 
the  tone  of  society,  and  nearly  every  interest  of  tho  community,  not 
excepting  the  value  of  real  estate  and  other  \*ov*tVj\  tt*  \\.  V\\v 
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invite  those  who  seek  homes  where  they  can  educate  their  children 
without  being  parted  from  them  —  families  of  means,  intelligence 
and  refinement  —  whose  coming  is  a  blessing  to  any  community. 
It  will  powerfully  tend  to  equalize  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
state,  which  are  now  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  cities  and  villages. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


TABLE  No.  L 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME 

IN  1874. 

The  following  apportionment  was  made  in  June  last,  on  the  returns  made 
for  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1873.  The  rate  was  42  cents  per 
-scholar.    The  amount  received  by  the  cities  is  included : 


Countixs. 


No.  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


Adams 
Ashland... 
Barron   . . . 
Bayfield... 

Brown 

Buffalo.... 
Burnett . . . 
Calumet. . . 
Chippewa . 
Clark. 


Columbia  . 
Crawford. , 
Dane. 


Dodge 
Door 


Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire... 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Grant  

Green 

Green  Lake. . 
Iowa 


Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee  

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Manitowoc  .... 

Marathon   

Marquette  

U—Svft. 


2,558 
200 
885 
153 

11,600 
4,872 
362 
5,559 
2,938 
1,629 

10,899 
5,895 

20,590 

17,680 

2,388 

341 

4,255 

4,031 

19,188 

14,633 
8.863 
5,819 

10,473 
3,630 

14,872 
5,350 
5,218 
5,293 
7,858 
9,200 

15,564 
2,719 


$1,074  36 
84  00 

161  70 

64  26 

4,872  00 

2,046  24 

152  04 
2,334  78 
1,233  96 

684  18 
4,577  58 
2,475  90 
8,647  80 
7,425  60 
1,002  96 

143  22 
1,787  10 
1,693  02 
8,058  96 
6,145  86 
3,722  46 
2,233  98 
4,398  66 
1,524  60 

6.246  24 

2.247  00 
2,191  56 
2,223  06 
3,300  36 
3,864  00 
6,536  88 
1,141  98 
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COUNTTM. 


Wo.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

86,045 

$15,516  90 

7,421 

8,116  82 

3,345 

1,404  90 

8,981 

3,772  02 

7,419 

3, 115  98 

2,017 

847  14 

4,929 

2,070  18 

1,929 

810  18 

4.559 

1,914  78 

9,774 

4,105  68 

6,699 

2,813  58 

13,713 

5,759  46 

4,820 

2,024  40 

9,352 

8,927  84 

1,545 

648  90 

13,669 

5,740  98 

4,764 

2,000  88 

8,344 

3,504  48 

9,233 

3,877  86 

10,319 

4,333  98 

10,589 

4,447  38 

6,567 

2,758  14 

4,884 

2,051  28 
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$183,097  74 

Milwaukee   . 

Monroe 

Oconto  

Outagamie.  . 
Ozaukee 

Pepin    

Pierce  

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland.... 

Rock 

St.  Croix 

Bank  

Shawano  . . . 
Sheboygan  .. 
Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth  . . . 
"Washington  . 
Waukesha  .. 
Waupaca  ... 
Waushara . . . 
Winnebago  . 
Wood 

Totals... 
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TABLE  No.  V. 


SCHOOL  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 


BY  COUNTIES. 


Commas. 


§1 

a"9 


Is 
II 
II 

it 

.e  m 


I 

"5 


.a 

3 

o 


15 
IS 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buftalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane,  lstdist 

Dane,  2d  dist 

Dodge,  lstdist 

Dodge,  2d  dist 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac,  1st  dist. 
Fond  du  Lac,  2d  dist. 

Grant 

Green] 

Green"  Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee,  lstdist. . . 
Milwaukee,  2d  dist. . . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 


$2,225 
8,500 
1,201 
3,000 

11,000 
7,000 


6,000 

6,000 

16,000 

3,400 

7,400 

6,000 

8,700 

8,750 

12,800 

4,500 

13,900 

14,000 

20,000 

8,000 

1,700 

20,400 

2,500 

4,500 

3,000 

26,000 

13,000 

8,575 

2,500 

6,760 

4,500 

33,100 

45,000 

2,800 

2,600 

16,500 

7,450 

2,500 

3,500 


$16,668 

5,000 

4,841 

2,500 

81,408 

43,475 

2,800 

81,520 

29,160 

81.507 

79,775 

19,404 

56,180 

75,987 

48,479 

62,945 

12,505 

11,570 

86,570 

66,470 

57,733 

83,530 

168,690 

105,225 

82,415 

43,280 

35,575 

132,857 

35,035 

28.855 

15,580 

32,595 

109,982 

109, 199 

41,396 

19,568 

34,850 

26,255 

33,220 

22,400 


\ 


$1,067 
1,000 
110 
500 
8,927 
8,197 
80 
8,056 
7,685 
4,082 
6,789 
2,093 
3,877 
5,494 
4,758 
5,752 
2,618 
7,500 
6,421 

11,169 
6,030 
8,690 

11,195 
9,252 
8,185 
5,235 
3,185 

10,461 
3,650 
2,732 
2,460 
8,124 
8,117 

14,459 
1,334 
906 
4,844 
3,070 
4,470 
3,978 


$ro 

75 
51 


1,606 
2,413 
25 
1,473 
1,015 
1,237 
2,523 
1,444 
1,626 
8,712 
1,917 
1,572 

856 

100 
1,958 
1,473 
1,885 
1,596 
4,107 
2,097 

508 
1,607 

555 
3,890 
1,060 
1,443 
1,493 
1,761 
8,107 
3,473 
1,848 

589 
8,006 
1,160 
1,406 
1,769 
1,415 
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Table  No.  ^School  Mouse  Property— continued. 


Coranss. 


II 

*3l 


1* 
Si 

?! 
Il 


S 

•a 

► 

3 


Si 


Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk... 

Portage , 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock,  let  dlst. 
Rock,  2d  dist. 

St  Croix 

Sank 

Shawano 

Sheboygan  . . . 
Trempealeau.. 

Vernon 

"Walworth  .... 
"Washington  .. 
Waukesha.... 

Waupaca 

Waushara .... 
Winnebago .. . 
Wood 


Totals. 


2,100 
7,000 
1,600 
8,500 
6,000 
4,000 

16,000 

10,000 
1,700 

84,000 
2,000 

12,500 
4,000 
9,000 

21,000 
7.000 

15,000 

7,000 

2,200 

8,400 

850 


17,380 
89,117 
14,035 
32,168 
46,825 
36,890 
62,950 
59,950 
33,460 
94,105 

9,692 
63,931 
26,445 
44,218 
131,890 
82,793 
91,538 
51,481 
28,524 
71,875 

7,340 


♦45,000  12,910,875 


1,522 
2,619 
867 
4,128 
4,960 
8,013 
4,954 
6,567 
3,880 
9,716 
962 
6,257 
8,066 
3,560 

18,512 
6,809 

11,305 

5  143 

2J297 

9,223 

675 


789 
1,833 

664 
1,050 
1,241 
1,701 
1,498 
2,852 
1,547 
8,157 

310 
8,514 

628 
2,959 
8,087 
8,757 
8,399 
2,538 
1,297 
3,058 

496 


$296,718 


$109,365 
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TABLE  No.  VI. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  NOT  INCORPORATED. 


BY  COUNTIES. 


Counties. 


S3 


Adams 

Ashland 

Brown 

Buffalo ... 

Burnett 

Calumet  j      5 

Chippewa I      1 

Clark 

Columbia 4 

Crawford  7 

Dane,  1st  di st 7 

Dane,  2d  dist 15 

Dodge,  1st  dist 

Dodge,2d  dist 30 

Door 

Douglas  

Dunn    

Eau  Claire 2 

Fond  du  Lac,  1st  dist 5 

Fond  du  Lac,  2d  dist 16 

Grant 

Green 14 

Green  Lake 2 

Iowa 8 

Jackson  2 

Jefferson 14 

Juneau  3 

Kenosha 2 

Kewaunee  4 

La  Crosse 5 

La  Fayette 

Manitowoc 21 

Marathon    

Marquette  2 

Milwaukee,  1st  dist 12 

Milwaukee,  dd  dist 7 

Monroe $ 

Oconto  1 

Outagamie »*- * 

Ouiuktc —    ^ 


S3 

H 

«;  fa 

m 


*  I        *  > 


16 
4 


2;  !  u 

j=  0 

>  »  — 


189 
217 


201 
180 


1 


II 


517 
205 


158 

120 


4 

20 

8 
16 


62 

23 

94 

111 


30 

20 

61 

117 


28    .    34       381     1,185 


2 

4 
16 


5    -    72 

4       200 

23       199 


45 

25 

734 


5 

1 
•8 

U 

I 
2 

4 
4 


29 
2 

6 
2 

14 
3 

4 
6 


182 

130 

91 

60 

155 

50 

160 

228 

101 


225 
75 

145 
18 

409 
10 
55 

297 
90 


11 


2 
12 


4 


2 

23 

• 
3 
1 

4 


766    | 
186 
191     I 
266 


87 
248 
193 


113 


i 


96 


TO 
70 


70 


13 
34 
28 


31 
25 
73 


80 
28 
37 
14 
48 
14 
40 
106 
43 


15   143  j  337  ,  44 


i  15 
38 
45 
68 

.  23 

I  tt 
I  48 
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Table  No.  6— Private  Schools ,  not  Incorporated — continued. 


GOUATlEf. 


Pepin  

Pierce  

Polk  .*,.«.,. 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland  

Rock,  1st  dtst 
RocMddiat,. 

St  Croix  » 

Bank  

Shawano 

Sheboygan  . . . 
Trempealeau.. 
Vernon  ...... 

Walworth  ...... 

Washington  . . 
Waukesha  . . , 
Waupaca 
Waushara 
Winnebago  .  * 
Wood v*«. 

Totals.... 


If 


5 
1 
4 

10 
5 
1 
4 
1 
4 
1 

20 
4 
8 
3 

19 
9 
9 
1 
8 


330 


63 
IB 


4 

8 

i' 
l 

'it* 

i 

17 
4 
0 

'if 

6 
5 
1 
8 


133 


y 

U  mi 

IS 


7 
1 
8 

16 
5 
1 
4 
2 
5 
1 

10 
4 
9 
5 

19 

H 
8 
1 
3 


422 


►  :1     S  — 


50 

110 

187 

188 

63 

24 

01 

256' 

112 

175 

45 

58 

140 

464 

206 

86 

57 


124 


2c~ 


12 

5 

50 

440 

10 

""sir 

CO 

475 

100 

10 

ISO 

416 

102 

148 

8 


Is 

-4 


20 
12 
30 
105 
35 
15 
46 


40 
88 
34 

18 
46 
82 
47 
47 
28 


45 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 

NUMBER  OF  DISTRICTS  USING  THE  DIFFERENT  BOOKS  MENTIONED. 

BY  COUNTIES. 
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TABLE  No.  VI. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  NOT  INCORPORATED. 


BY  COUNTIES. 


Commii. 
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Table  No.  6— Private  Schools,  not  Incorporated — continued. 
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TABLE  No.  XI. 
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Table  No.  XI. — Ifumber  of  Certificates  Issued — continued. 
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Tabus  No.  XXIII— Statistics  of  Cities— continued. 


CERTIFICATES. 


TOMALETEACHEKS 

FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

CiToes. 

lstgr'd 

Sdg'de. 

8dg'de. 

lit 

2d. 

8d. 

Total. 

Appleton 

1 
1 

8 

2 
2 

10 
13 
18 

7 
47 

5 

"io" 

12 
88 

4 
29 
80 

0 
40 

8 

2 
66 
13 
28 
13 

8 

6 

i 

Beaver  Dam 

1 

17 

Beloit 

1 

19 

Columbus • 

1 

1 
2 

9 

Fond  du  Lac 

1 

7 
4 

S> 

Ft  Howard 

1 

10 

Grand  Rapids 

7 

Green  Bay 

1 

15 

Hudson • 

12 

Janesville 

1 
2 

1 
4 

...„. 

85 

Kenosha 

13 

La  Crosse 

5 

34 

Madison 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 

81 

Menasha. ... ............... . 

"Y" 

1 
3 

11 

Milwaukee 

3 

8 

58 

Mineral  Point 

10 

Oconto 

1 

5 

9 

Oskkosh 

68 

Portage 

1 

1 

16 

Racine ..••••  ... 

4 
2 

32 

Sheboygan  

1 

1 
1 

16 

Watertown 

7 

2 

18 

Wausau 

7 

Totals 

22 

8 

15 

23 

84 

411 

513 
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TABLE  No.  XXTV. 


SUMMAEIES  OF  STATISTICS. 


COUNTTM. 


Cnro. 


Totals. 


and 


Number  of  children  over  four 
under  twenty  years  of  age 

Number  of  children  over  four  and  un 
der  twenty  years  of  age  in  districts 
maintaining  school  five  or  more 
month,  s 

Number  of  children  over  four  and  un- 
der twenty  years  of  age  who  have  at- 
tended school 

Total  number  of  the  different  pupils 
who  have  attended  the  public  schools 
duringtheyear 

Number  of  days'  attendance  of  pupils 
over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of 
age 

Total  number  of  days  attendance  of 
different  pupils  during  the  year 

Number  of  days  school  have  been 
taught  by  qualified  teachers. .   

Number  of  children  who  have  attended 
private  schools 

Number  of  schools  with  two  depart 
ments 

INumber  of  schools  with  three  or  more 
departments 

Number  of  teachers  required  to  teach 
the  schools 

Number  of  diflerent  persons  employed 
as  teachers  during  the  year. . . 

Number  of  publis  school  houses 

Number  of  pupils  the  school  houses 
will  accommodate 

Number  of  school-houses  built  of 
brick  or  stone 

Number  of  school-houses  with  out- 
houses in  good  conditian 

Highest  valuation  of  school-house  and 
site .... 


368,801 


364, 174 


237,509 

16,867,785 

17,043,596 

799,782 

4,688 

143 

107 

5,552 

8,709 
4,981 

289  J  74 

605 

3,025 

45,000 


84,860 


84,860 


40,009 

4,038,079 

4,047,016 

4,716 

3,863 

67 

65 

604 

623 
132 

30,232 

81 

181 

75,000 


458,161 

449,034 

276,878 

277,518 

20,900,864 

21,090,612 

804,498 

8,551 

210 

172 

6,126 

9,332 
5,113 

319,406 

686 

3,156 
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AGGREGATE  OP  VALUE  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


COUNTIBS. 


Cimi. 


ToUli. 


Total  valuation  of  school-houses $2,910,875  $803,000 

Total  valuation  of  sites 296,  718  193, 400 

Total  valuation  of  apparatus 109, 865  7 ,775 

Amount  expended  for  building  and! 

repairing j  224,531  60,149 

Amount  expended  for  apparatus  and  I 

libraries j  13,728  3,034 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages1  1,141,822  160,872 
Amount  expended  for  old  indebtedness  79 ,498  20, 207 
Amount  expended  for  furniture,  regis- 
ters and  records 80,431  8,871 

Amount  expended  for  all  other  pur 

poses 187, 135  40 ,  507 


Total  amount  expended 


$4,994,103 


$1,297,815 


$3,713,875 
490, 118 
117, 140 

284,680 

16,762 

1,802,694 

99,705 

89,309 

227,642 


$6,291,918 
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TABLE  No.  XXV. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  DICTIONARIES. 


Statement  showing  the  counties,  towns  and  districts  which  have 
bpen  supplied  with  Dictionaries,  during  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 10, 1874. 


Couams. 


Townt. 


No.  of 
Dlilriets. 


No.  of 
Oopftat. 


Barron  .. 

Brown  . . . 

Buffalo... 
Calumet. . 

Chippewa 
Clark 


Columbia  . 

Crawford.. 

Dane 

Dodge  .... 

Door  

Douglas. . . 
Dunn 

Eau  Clairie 


Barron 

Dallas 

Prairie  Farm 

Prairie  Farm  and  Dallas 

Fort  Howard,  city 

Green  Bay 

Green  Bay,  city 

Morrison 

Naples 

Harrison 

Rantoul k 

Anson 

Auburn 

Bloomer 

La  Fayette 

Sigel  and  Edson 

Colby 

Colby  and  May ville 

Hixon 

Mayville 

Perkins 

Pine  Valley 

Washburn 

Weston 

Newport,     and    Dell     Prairie, 
Adams  county... 

Randolph 

Freeman  and  Utica 
Prairie  duChien... 

Union 

Madison,  city 

Beaver  Dam,  city  . . . 

Gardner 

Superior 

Grant 

Menomonee 

Stanton 

Augusta,village 

Bridge  Creek 

Otter  Creek 

Seymour 


2 

1 

8  Depte.,  1 

4 

2  Depte., 

4 

4 

2 

5 

5,6,7,8,9,10 

1 

9 

6,10 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

8  Depts.,    4 

1.2 

5,6 

6 
8 
5 
9 
8 

8  Depts., 

5  Depts., 
8 

8  Depts.,  1 
5 

7  Depts.,  1 
6 

1   Dept,  8 

8,6,7 
2 


8 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
5 
1 
8 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
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Table  XXV. — Distribution  of  Dictionaries — continued. 


Commit. 


Towns. 


No.  of  Dlitrlcti. 


No. 
Copies. 


Fond  da  Lac 
Grant 

Green  

Iowa 

Jackson  .... 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha  .... 
Kewaunee  .. 
La  Crosse  . . . 
La  Fayette... 

Manitowoc . . 

Marathon  ... 

Milwaukee .  • 

Monroe  . . .  . 
Oconto 

Outagamie  • . 

Pepin  

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland  ... 
Rock 

fit  Croix  .... 

Bank 

Shawano 


Empire 

Oakfleld 

Ripon  

Beetown 

Bloom  ington 

Boscobel  and  Marion 

Cassville 

Cadiz , 

Wyoming 

Alma 

Hixton 

Millstowu 

Cold  Spring  and  Koshkonong  . . 

Jefferson 

Lisbon 

Salem  and  Randall 

Ann  a  pee 

La  Crosse,  city 

Gratiot 

Seymour 

Eaton  and  Liberty 

Manitowoc,  city 

Jenny  

Stettin 

Texas 

Wausau,  city 

Granville 

Lake 

Milwaukee,  city 

Oak  Creek 

Lincoln  

Gillett 

Marinette *. 

Appleton,  city 

Cicero  

Seymour 

Waterville 

El  Paso 

Rock  Elm 

Union 

Lorraine 

Osceola 

Stevens  Point,  city 

Burlington 

Westford 

Bradford,  and  Darien,  Wal.  Co. . 

Jane8ville,  city 

Turtle 

EauGalle 

Pleasant  Valley 

Richmond 

Springfield 

Woodland 

Hartland 

Maple  Grove 

Mayville 

Shawano  


8 
2d  Dept  1 

2  Depts.,  5 

5 

2 

1  Dept,  1 

8 

5 

5 

10 

9 

2 

3 

16 

1  Dept,  5 

2d  Dept,  9 

6 

3  Depts.,  . 

8 

10 

2d  Dept,  1 

4  Depts.,  1, 7 

1  i)ept.,  1 

7 

5 

8  Depts.,  1 

12 

1  Dept,  1 

31  Depts.,  . 

1  Dept,  1 

15 
4 

2  Depts.,  1 
1  Dept,  4 

5 
7 
5 
1,  12 
3 
1 
6,  7 

1  Dept,  1 

2  Depts.,  . 

5 
14 

4  Depts.,  . 

5 
1 
4 
4 

'■S 

4 
2 
\. 


\      % 
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Table  No.  XXV — Distribution  of  Dictionaries — con. 


Counters. 


Towns. 


No.  of 
District. 


No. 
Copies. 


Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth.., 
Washington  . 

Waukesha. . . 

Waupaca. . . . 

Waushara . . . 
Winnebago .. 

Wood 


Albion 

Arcadia  

Burnside 

Ettrick 

Sumner 

Greenwood 

Harmony 

Delavan 

Farmington 

Hartford 

Delafield  and  Genesee 

Menomonee 

Waukesha 

Dupont 

Helvetia 

Rose , 

Neenah 

Oshkosh,  city 

Rushford 

Vinland 

Centralia 

Sigel 


11, 


1 
12 
5 
8,  0 
7 
8 
2d  Dept.,  2 
Inst.  Df.&Dumb. 
1  Dept.,  2 
10 
1  and  8 
1  Dept,  1 
3  Depts.,  1 
8 
8 
4 
5 
2  Depts.,  1 
8 
7 
4 
4 


Statement  showing  the  Districts  to  which  Dictionaries  have  been 
sold  during  the  year  ending  December  10,  1874. 


Counties. 


Towns. 


No.  of 
District. 


No. 
Copies. 


Brown 

Columbia 


Dane. 


Dodge 

Pond  du  Lac 


Grant. 
Green. 


Green  Lake . 


Iowa.... 
Jefferson . 


Juneau. 


Glenmore 

Courtland 

Lowvillo 

Otsego 

Wyocena 

Black  Earth,  Mazoma'e  &  Arena. 
Dunkirk  and  Pleasant  Springs  . 

Fitchburg 

Madison 

Middleton 

Rutland 

Sun  Prairie 

Trenton 

Fond  du  Lac,  city 

Lamartine 

Ripon 

Wyal using  and  Patch  Grove. . . . 

Cadiz 

Exeter 

Berlin  and  Brooklyn 

Saint  Marie  and  Seneca 

Mineral  Point,  city 

Oakland 

W  ater\oo 

Ply  mouth 


,\ 


8 
8 
8 
1 
7 
5 
9 

2  Depts., 

8 

6 

4 

1,  10 

10  Depts., 

7 

11 

1 

4 

4 

6 

9 

2  Depts., 
14 
3 


10 


\\ 
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Table  No.  XXV. — Dictionaries  Sold — continued. 


COUNTIXS. 


Towns. 


No.  of 
Districts. 


No.  of 
Copies. 


Kenosha  .. 
La  Fayette 

Manitowoc 


Milwaukee . . 
Monroe  ..... 

Oconto 
Pierce 

Portage 

Racine , 

Richland  ... 

Rock 

St  Croix  . . . . 
Sauk  

Sheboygan  .. 

Trempealeau 

Vernon , 

Walworth... 

Washington  . 
Waukesha. . . 


Waupaca. . 

Waushara . 
Winnebago 


Kenosha,  city 

Pleasant  Prairie  and  Somers. 

Elk  Grove 

Shullsburg 

Wayne 

Cato 

Franklin 

Meeme    

Rockland 

Two  Creeks 

Oak  Creek 

Angelo  and  La  Fayette 

Sparta 

Peshtigo 

El  Paso 

Hartland  and  Isabel 

River  Falls 

Almond 

Plover 

Raymond 

Bloom 


Forest  and  Liberty 

Ithica  and  Buena  V  ista 

Harmony 

Turtle 

Somerset  and  Star  Prairie 

Baraboo,  Fairfield  and  Greenfield 

Recdsburg 

Lyndon,  Plymouth  &  Sheb.  Falls 

Sheboygan  Falls 

Sherman 

Ettrick 

Sumner 

Franklin 

Darien 

La  Fayette,  Sugar  Creek  &  Troy 
Sharon,  Walworth  and  Darien 

Germantown 

Hartford 

Genesee 

Lisbon    

Lisbon  and  Pewaukee 

Mcnomonee 

Vernon 

Farmington 

Fremont 

Lind 

Royalton 

Leon 

Plainfleld 

Warren 

Black  Wolf 

Omro 

Omro  and  Winneconne 

Utica 

Vinland 

Vinland  and  Clayton 

Vinland  and  Oshkosh 

Winchester 


4  Departments. 

10 
8 
5 
5 
2 

14 
1 


1 
5 
3 
9 
1 
8 
5 
1 
1 
1 

16 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
8 
9 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2 

11 

1,5 

3 

1,18 

4 

1 

7 

4,5 

8 

1 

8 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1875. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


COUKTT. 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

.   Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane,  (1st) 

Dane,  (2d) 

Dodge,  (1st) 

Dodpe,  (2d) 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac,  (1st). 
Fonddu  Lac,  (2d). 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Juneau  

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee,  (1st)  . . 
Milwaukee,  (2d)... 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce  

Polk 


SUPEBDmiltDBHTB  NiJIB. 


J.  M.  Higbee 

John  W.  Bell 

W.Bird 

John  McCloud 

M.  H.  Lynch 

L.  Kessinger , 

John  G.  Fleming  . , 
W.  B.  Minaghan  . . . 

J.  A.  Bate , 

R.  J.  Sawyer , 

Kennedy  Scott. 
Thos.  L.  Redlon  ... 
W.H.  Chandler.... 

M.  8.  Fawley 

John  T.  Flavin 

A.  K.  Delaney 

Chris  Daniels 

Tbomas  Clark 

Geo.  Shafer 

Joseph  F.  Ellis.... 
W.L.  O'Connor.... 

Jas.  J.  Kelley 

G.  M.  Guernsey 

D.  H.Morgan 

A.A.Spencer.  .... 
Albert  Watkins 

T.  P.  Marsh 

S.A.Craig , 

G.  P.  Kenyon 

Jas.  P.  Briggs 

John  M.  Read 

8.  W.  Leete 

Thos.  J.  Van  Meter 
Michael  Kirwan  ... 
Thamas  Greene.... 
Henry  M.  Older  . . . 
Thos.  O.  Herrin.... 
James  L.  Foley..., 

A.E.Howard 

A.  T.  Stearns 

Patrick  Flanagan., 

E.  H.  Janssen , 

M.  B.  Axtell , 

RL.Reed 

Chai\t&^ula£ax%  • 


Post  Opfios. 


Painville. 

La  Pointe. 

Shetek. 

Bayfield. 

De  Pere. 

Alma. 

Grantsburg. 

Chilton. 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Neillsville. 

Cambria. 

Wheatville. 

Sun  Prairie. 

Black  Earth. 

Watertown. 

Hustisford. 

Sturgeon  Bay. 

Superior. 

Menomonee. 

Eau  Claire. 

Rosendale. 

Osceola. 

Platteville. 

Monroe. 

Berlin. 

Mineral  Point 

Pole  Grove. 

Fort  Atkinson. 

New  Lisbon. 

Kenosha. 

Kewaunee. 

West  Salem. 

Fayette. 

Manitowoc. 

Wausau. 

Packwaukee. 

Oak  Creek. 

Butler. 

Sparta. 

Oconto. 

Pppleton. 

Cedarburg. 

Pepin. 

Prescott 

Osceola  Mills. 
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COUKTT. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  NAXB. 

Post  Office. 

Portage 

Jas.  0.  Morrison ••••••• 

Plover. 

Racine 

Thomas  Malone •••• 

Rochester. 

Richland 

W.  J.  Waggoner •• 

Richland  Center. 

Rock,  (1st) 

E.  A.Burdick 

Janesville. 

Rock,  (2d) 

J.  B.  Tracy 

Milton. 

St  Croix 

P.  P.  Chapman 

New  Richmond. 

Sauk 

Jas.  T.  Lunn 

I  ronton. 

Shawano  

C.  R.  Elebesadel 

Shawano. 

Sheboygan 

M.  D.  L.  Fuller 

Plymouth. 
Osseo. 

Trempealeau 

J,  B.  Thompson •••• 

Vernon 

0.  B.  Wyman 

Viroqua. 
Sharon. 

Walworth 

S.P.Ballard 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Frea.  Regenfuss 

West  Bend. 

Isaac  N.  Stewart 

Waukesha. 

Waupaca 

Justus  Burn  ham 

Waupaca. 
Berlin. 

Waushara 

T.  S.  Chipman 

Winnebago 

F.  A.  Morgan 

Winneconne. 

Wood 

C.  L.  Powers 

Grand  Rapids. 

M                                          ■ 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ClTIES. 

Superintendents. 

emu. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Appleton  .......•• 

A.  H.  Conkey.... 
James  8.  Dick... 

Fayette  Royce 

N.  M.  Dodson  . . . 
8.  0.  Burrington . 
C.  A.  Hutchms  . . 

R.  Chappell 

Henry  Hayden... 
A.  H.  Ellsworth  . 

H.  W.  Slack 

W.  D.  Parker 

H.  M.  Simmons . . 

La  Crosse 

Madison 

Men  ash  a. 

Milwaukee 

Mineral  Point . . . 
Oconto 

J.  W.  Weston 

Beaver  Dam 

Beloit 

Sam'l.  Shaw. 
Elbridge  Smith. 
J.  McAlister. 

Berlin 

Columbus 

Fond  du  Lac 

Thos.  Priestly. 
D.  P.  Moriarty. 
H.  B.  Dale. 
G.  J.  Cox. 
A.  C.  Fish. 
John  H.  Plath. 

Fort  Howard 

Grand  Rapids  .... 

Green  Bay 

Hudson 

Oshkosh 

Portage 

Racine 

Sheboygan  

Watertown 

Wausau 

Jane8ville 

Kenosna.  ...#•••*• 

Wm.  Bieber. 
B.  W.  James. 

